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PREFACE 


The idea of preparing, under the auspices of the Government of India, a 
history of philosophy which would be truly representative of the growth of 
human thought in the different civilizations and cultures of the world was 
first mooted by The Honourable Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of 
Education, Government of India. In inaugurating the All-India Education 
Conference in 1948, he pointed out that in Europe "even the general 
history of Philosophy starts with the Greeks and ends with modem 
European Philosophy, touching merely the fringe of Indian and Chinese 
thought. This is the history of Philosophy which the Universities teach in 
India. But you will all admit that this does not represent the true facts of 
the development of philosophical thought in the world. No one can today 
deny the supreme achievements of the Indian mind in the realms of 
metaphysics and philosophy. It is true that recently Indian philosophy 
has been introduced as one of the subjects of study in Indian Universities, 
but it has not yet gained the position which it deserves in the general 
history of the Philosophy of the world." 

He further elaborated the idea during the course of the budget dis¬ 
cussions for 1948-1949 and said, 

"Honourable Members are also aware that Indian Philosophy is one 
of the proudest possessions of human civilization. In our college histories 
of philosophy, Indian Philosophy is, however, relegated to an obscure 
corner. In order to get a true perspective of philosophy, it is necessary 
that a student should know of the great contributions of India, along 
with the developments which took place in Greece and modern Europe. 
I propose to appoint a committee of eminent philosophers, with Dr. 
Radhakrishnan as Chairman, to write a history of philosophy in which 
due and proper emphasis will be given to these facts." 

In pursuance of this statement a committee was appointed consisting 
of the Chairman and Professors A. R. Wadia, D. M. Datta and Humayun 
Kabir. This committee served as the Editorial Board for the production 
of a book which would include within its scope the development of philo¬ 
sophy in all parts of the world, with special emphasis on the development 
of philosophy in India. 

We were fortunate in obtaining the ready and willing co-operation of 
about sixty scholars who have written on subjects of their special study. 
While many of them are Indian, we did not hesitate to call upon Chinese, 
Japanese and European scholars. We are grateful to all our contributors 
for their valued assistance. The Editors selected the writers and prescribed 
the topics, but the contributors had full freedom in the treatment of the 
topics. Co-operative ventures of this kind suffer from serious limitations 
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OF philosophy; EASTERN AND WESTERN 

'f vhi-h the Editors are aware. They tried, however, to give a unity of 
zsrrzse tt the whole undertaking. 

Philcscphy is not like one of those progressive sciences whose history 
is merelv thieir less enlightened past. Progress in the sciences depends on 
external and usually measurable evidences. Philosophy is not the less 
scientific simply because its tests are not external. In spite of advances in 
science and technology we cannot be confident that we have a greater 
degree of philosophical insight than the great thinkers of the past. Some 
e’S’en that it may be less mature and adequate than in the time of 

the Buddha or of Plato. Whatever it may be, no one can imdertake a 
serious study of philosophy if he has not an adequate knowledge of the 
histciiy of philosophy. Though historj’’ of philosophy is not a substitute 
for the independent effort of philosophy, it provides the framework within 
which the study of philosophy becomes intelligible and fruitful. 

Growth in philosophy is not the same as the increase of knowledge in 
the sciences. It is of a different quality. In the sciences there have been 
definite additions to knowledge; in philosophy it is not addition hut 
groTKth. The ideas are the same today as yesterday, but we apprehend 
them with a new shade, with a new fineness. 

This work may claim to be the first of its kind since it brings together 
philosophies of different countries and ages, and enables cultivated readers 
to compare and contrast varied manifestations of the philosophic spirit in 
humanity. It may perhaps lead to a better international understanding, 
and demonstrate the unity of human aspirations which transcend geo¬ 
graphical and national limitations. The differences are only in the distri¬ 
bution of emphasis. There is more emphasis on the nature of the external 
world in the Western systems of thought, on psychological auid meta¬ 
physical analyses in Indian systems, Hindu and Buddhist, on social 
problems in the Chinese schools of thought. The horizons of thought out¬ 
lined here may’^ serve as a release at a time when philosophy is becoming 
restricted in scope and limited to logical and linguistic analysis. 

While we tried to find a place for the main currents of philosophy in all 
countries, we do not claim to any completeness. It is not easy to main¬ 
tain a umform standard in a composite work of this character. We have 
to make allowance for individual interests and preferences. In the matter 
of spelling we have aimed at a certain uniformity. 

Philosophical systems l^t have arisen in different cultural traditions 
caimot be compared easily. There are categories in one tradition for 
which k is difficult to find adequate equivalents in another. The concepts 

agnffied by diman and mdyd are very inadequately rendered by self and 
illusion or appearance. 

A hist<^* of philosophy’ in the strict chronological sense of the term is 
not possible, for the philosophical spirit has found independent manifes- 
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tations in different countries and among different peoples. That is why we 
thought of calling this book Philosophy: Eastern and Western. But 
subsequently we came across a book with a similar title and in order to 
avoid any confusion we adopted the present title. 

The inclusion of a chapter on the Scientific Achievements in Mathe¬ 
matics and Astronomy and other sciences in India perhaps requires a 
word of explanation. It has been a widespread belief that the Indian 
mind is pre-eminently metaphysical. This has been sufficiently disproved 
in our own generation by the work of Indian scientists, but it should be of 
interest to note that the Indian mind made substantial contributions to 
the development of the sciences, even in early times. This chapter will 
also supply the background of ancient Indian Philosophy. 

We are grateful to The Honourable Maulana Abul Kalam Azad for 
the inspiration that he has given us. 

The Editors would like to express their special appreciation to Prof. S. 
Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. Barrister-at-Law of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, who acted on their behalf in 
London and undertook the tedious but important task of correcting the 
proofs and preparing the index. 

The Editors 
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INTRODUCTION 


A PERSIAN poet has compared the Universe to an old manuscript of which 
the first and the last pages have been lost. It is no longer possible to say 
how the book began, nor do we know how it is hkely to end. 

MA ZI AGHAZ O ZI ANJAM-I-JAHAN BI-KHABAR-IM 

AWWAL-O-AKHIR-I-IN KUHNA KITAB UFTAD AST. 

Ever since man attained consciousness, he has been trying to discover 
these lost pages. Philosophy is the name of this quest and its results. A 
philosopher writes volumes to describe philosophy and its nature, but the 
poet has done so in a single couplet. 

The purpose of this quest is to find out the meaning of life and existence. 
As soon as man attained self-consciousness and began to think, two 
questions arose in his mind, namely, what is the meaning of his life; and 
what is the nature of the universe he sees all around. We do not know 
how long he groped in diverse directions, but a stage came when he 
adopted a definite course and started to advance along the path of reason 
and thought. This was the beginning of systematic speculation. The day 
the human intellect reached that stage marked the birth of philosophy 
and from that day the history of philosophy begins. 


I 

Histoiy of Philosophy .—Till the eighteenth century, the pattern which 
European histories of philosophy followed was similar to that adopted by 
Arab historians and philosophers of the Middle Ages. They did not seek 
to study the progress of philosophy from a philosophical standpoint, but, 
on the contrary, compiled for the benefit of those who were interested a 
record of philosophers and their Schools. In truth, their accounts were not 
histories of philosophy but histories of philosophers. In parenthesis, it 
may be added that this is how the Arab writers had correctly described 
such books.i It was in the beginning of the nineteenth century that histories 
of philosophy, as we know them today, were first written, and ever since 
the pattern then adop^d has generally been followed. Anyone who wants 
to write on this subject today—^whether he intends to write a textbook 
for students or a book for the general reader—invariably adopts (maybe 
with minor modifications) the method of discussion followed in such 
books. 

Since then there have been great advances in the study of the history 
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-f -hilrscTh."^’. Scholars of manj’ nations have written important books, 
cut V hen "reading them, one fact has always attracted my notice, I have 
felt that prevailing accounts of the origin of philosophy and its division 
int" different compartments do not give a full or tine picture of the 
theme. There is therefore need for a more comprehensive account of the 

general histcrs' of philosophy, . 

“ Seme cf the pages of this history have been lost in a manner which 
makes restoration impossible. The sources of information about them are 
nc longer accessible. It is knovm to us that Egypt and Iraq had developed 
a hi^h degree of chilization long before Greece. We also know that early 
Greek philosophy was deepty influenced by the ancient wisdom of Egypt. 
Plato in his writings refers to Egj'ptian maxims in a way which suggests 
that their authority as sources of knowledge was unquestioned. Aristotle 
w ent farther and said that the Egj-ptian priests were the first philosophers 
of the world. But we do not know the details of the relationship between 
Eaypt and Greece. Not only are we ignorant of them, but we have little 
hope of ever recovering them. Similarly, we have no definite knowledge as 
to what was the nature and scope of the philosophical speculations that 
developed in the chdlizations of Babylon and Nineveh. Nor do we know 
whether these speculations w’ere in any way responsible for the birth of 
Greek philosophy. These lacunae in the history of philosophy are due to 
gaps in our knowl^ge which from the nature of the case are not likely to 
be filled up. 

There are, how'ever, certain other regions of ancient history of which 
we have fuller knowledge today. This enables us to draw a more accurate 
outline of the growth of philosophy. The increase in our knowledge of 
ancient Indian history has opened to us a new source of information about 
ancient philosophical developments. It has thus become possible to trace 
the rise of philosophy to a period earlier than the Greeks and determine 
the nature and scope of its development at that stage. We have, however, 
failed till now to pay adequate attention to these developments and still 
cling to the limited vision of the history of philosophy which has prevailed 
since the nineteenth centurj’. 

European philosophy originated in the philosophical enquiries of 
Greece. Its progress was retarded after the spread of Christianity, and 
there was a stage when philosophy disappeared from the European scene. 
After a lapse of some centuries, the Arabs began the study of Greek 
philosophy in the eighth century a.d. Later through their agency its study 
was re\i.ved in Europe. These studies in course of time led to that move¬ 
ment of enlightenment which is generally described as the European 
Renaissance. During this period, Europe secured direct access to the 
original Greek texts which till now she had known only through the works 
of Arab translators and commentators. After the Renaissance began the 
movement of thought to which we can trace the rise of modem philosophy. 
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The history of philosophy in Europe is thus often divided into four periods *. 
(i) Ancient; (2) Mediaeval; (3) Renaissance and (4) Modern. 

When in the nineteenth century European scholars attempted to draw 
a general outline of the history of philosophy, it was this division into 
periods which came before them. The impact of Christianity on the 
European mind was also a factor responsible for such division. European 
scholars tend to interpret the whole course of human development from the 
standpoint of the emergence of Christianity. Thus they divide human 
history into two broad periods, pre-Christian and post-Christian, and 
subdivide the latter into pre- and post-Reformation. Historians of philo¬ 
sophy, like Erdmaim, have sought to designate periods in the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy on the same basis. Thus, according to Erdmann, the 
periods of philosophy are (i) The pre-Christian Greek, (2) the post- 
Christian Mediaeval and (3) the post-Reformation Modem period.* 

It is evident that this was not an account of the general history of 
philosophy but only of the history of Western philosophy. Since, however, 
Indian and Chinese philosophy had not yet fully come to light, this 
limited picture took the place of a general history and, in course of time, 
came to be accepted as such. All the histories of philosophy written during 
the nineteenth century, whether textbooks for students or meant for the 
general reader, repeated the same story. This limited view of the history 
of philosophy has become so ingrained in our minds that we have not 
been able to cast it out in spite of the new knowledge revealed by later 
research. Whenever we think of a history of philosophy, it is this limited 
picture that comes before us. We cannot otherwise explain the manner in 
which a scholar like Thilly, writing in the second decade of this century, 
dismisses the contribution of the Orient and starts his account of the 
development of systematic philosophy with the Greeks .3 

Such an account of philosophy is incomplete not only in respect of its 
beginning but also in respect of several later periods. Our view of the 
progress of philosophy has been so influenced by this Western conception 
of three or four periods that we are unable to sec it in any other perspec¬ 
tive. Historically, it is generally recognized that long before the Christian 
era began, Buddhist metaphysical thought had crystallized into definite 
Schools of philosophy. If we are to study the progress of pliilosophy in 
these ages, it is as necessary to attend to these developments in India as 
to those in Greece. A comparative study of the nature and scope of the 
philosophical discourses in India and Greece during these centuries would 
thus have been of great interest. The standard histories of philosophy are, 
however, so used to consider only European philosophy that they miss all 
these developments and overlook the contribution of the Orient. Since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, our knowledge is no longer con¬ 
fined within the four walls of Greece and much of the wealth of Indian 
and Chinese philosophy has been revealed to us. This knowledge is, how- 
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^ve- r*ow Hmited to a circle of speciaHsts and has not found the 

Tlaze It desei^-es in the general history ^f philosophy. 

Undoubtedly, some recent writers have realized the limitation of the 
cld conception. Attempts are being made to produce in place of the old 
sectional histories of philosophy more adequate accounts. It cannot, 
however, be said that the old limited conception of the history of 
philosophy has been full5' replaced by a new and more complete 
account. Xor ('An we sa5' that Oriental philosophy has secured in the 
general history of philosophy the position it deserves. The time has now 
come when with the material we already possess we must attempt to 
write a comprehensive history in wdiich the contribution of the £ast and 
the West will alike receive proper recognition. 

It is with a view to providing a first outline of such a comprehensive 
history’ that steps w^ere taken to compile the present work. I will consider 
our labour justified if this endeavour draws the attention of scholars to 
the need of further studies for the fulfilment of that object. 


II 

The Earliest Sources of Philosophy. — A. basic question that arises in this 
connection is that of the beginnings of philosophy. Where should we start 
the story? In Greece or in India? In other w’ords, which country contains 
the traces of the earliest developments of philosophy? 

So far as Greek philosophy’ is concerned, we are aware of some of its 
earliest phases. It has been generally recognized that philosophical 
speculations in Greece cannot be traced earlier than the sixth century b.c. 
The first Greek thinker whom we can appropriately describe as a 
philosopher was Thales. A specific incident has helped us to deter¬ 
mine his chronology. It is said that he had predicted through his 
calculations the correct time of an eclipse which took place in 585 b.c. 
Two men "who after Thales gave a new tmm to the development 
of philosophical thought in Greece were Pythagoras and Socrates. 
Pj’thagoras lived about 532 B.c. and the death of Socrates took place 
in 399 B.c. 

When, however, we look at India of the sixth century B.c., we see a 
completely dMerent picture. This period in India witnessed not the 
beginnings but the development of philosophical thought. It was not a 
case of the dawm of philosophy as in Greece but what may be described as 
the full glow of philosophical day. It was not the first faltering steps of 
the human intellect along the long and ajiduous way of philosophical 
quest but it marked a stage which could have been reached only after a 
considerable journey. 
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Two facts are inevitably forced upon our attention in any discussion of 
this period: 

(i) The emergence of Buddhism and Jainism took place in this epoch. 

(ii) Before the advent of the Buddha and Mahavira, there had already 
been a considerable development of philosophical thought in India and 
systems had emerged which presupposed a long period of wide and deep 
philosophical speculation. 

Gautama the Buddha occupies a peculiar place among the greatest men 
of the world. It is a debatable point whether we should place him in the 
category of prophets or of philosophers. In other words, what was the 
purport of his teaching? Was it a new revelation or was it a new philo¬ 
sophical discovery? In spite of long controversy, both philosophy and 
religion continue to claim the Buddha. I do not want to repeat that con¬ 
troversy, but it seems clear to me that it is easier to see him in the role of 
a philosopher than in that of a prophet. He started on his enquiries in 
order to solve the problem of life, not to search for the existence of God. 
Similarly, his quest ended with a solution of that problem and did not 
concern itself with either the nature or the existence of God. He broke 
away completely from that religious life of India which believed in innu¬ 
merable gods and goddesses. He sought and found the consummation of 
his quest without the intermediation of the concept of God. The principle 
on which he based his speculative enquiries was itself philosophic. For 
him the goal of human endeavour is to find a solution of the problem of 
life and this can be done without recourse to deus cx machinct. It is, of 
course, true that after his death, his followers soon transformed his 
teachings into a full-fledged religious cult. When they found that he had 
left unfilled the place normally assigned to God in religion, they placed 
the Buddha himself on the vacant throne of the deity. This was, however, 
a development for which the Buddha was not responsible. 

Jainism also arose about the same time and was even more indifferent 
to the existence of God. Like the Buddha, Mahavira also sought an answer 
to the riddle of existence without any reference to the existence of God. 
The intellectual constructions of the Jainas are based on principles which 
properly belong to the world of philosophy. 

What I am anxious that readers should specially consider is not the 
personality of Gautama the Buddha or Mahavira but the background of 
thought which made their emergence possible. It is a study of this back- 
groimd which is of the greatest importance to the historian of philosophy. 
The fact that India in the sixth century B.c. could exhibit the method 
and approach of Gautama the Buddha and Mahavira is in itself evidence 
that the country had developed a widespread and deep philosophical 
insight. An atmosphere was already in existence in which there could 
develop different theories and interpretations of the mysteries of life. It is 
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'^’=3 cVar thsiz a stage had been reached where these problems could be 
-without presupposing either the existence of God or the revelation 

"S'ch'a philosophic temper did not emerge in Greece till much later. 
Ionian philosophy which is one of the earliest of the Greek Schools be- 
theoiA'’ of souls informing the planets and other stellar bodies. 
These can hardlj’ be distinguished from the gods and goddesses of popular 
rryPholcgT’. Located on the peak of Mount Ol5mipus, they were the gods 
cf'reliaion: when, however, the same gods put on a philosophic garb and 
mounted the heavens, they acquired the philosophic title of Intelligences 
of tbs Spheres. This tendency of Ionian philosophy continued in all the 
later Schools of Greek thought. If the heavenly souls of Aristotle are sub¬ 
jected to proper scrutiny, it will be seen that they are not very different 
from the old Hellenic gods. It is true that Socrates protested against the 
worship of gods, but even he was not able to eradicate completely from 
philosophy the influence of the popular conception of gods. 

If after a general survey of the history of philosophy and religion else¬ 
where we turn to study the way in w'hich the Indian intellect reacted to 
their problems, we find ourselves faced with an entirely new approach. 
Elsewhere, philosophj’^ and religion pursued distinct and different paths; 
though their paths had at times crossed and the one had influenced the 
other, the two had never merged. In India, on the other hand, it is not 
always possible to differentiate betweMi the two. Unlike Greece, philo¬ 
sophy was not confined here to the walls of the academies but became 
the religion of millions. 

The solutions which Gautama the Buddha and Mahavira had found for 
the problems of existence were, as we have already seen, basically philo¬ 
sophical, but their teachings created religious communities in the same 
way as the preaching of the Semitic prophets. Socrates was, in many 
respects, a unique character among the Greek philosophers. He was essen¬ 
tially a philosopher, but to call him only a philosopher does not fully 
describe his personality. When we try to think of him, we are inevitably 
reminded of Jesus Christ. What.w'e know of the events of his life have 
close affinities wdth the life of the prophets of Israel and theyogins of India. 
He was often in a state of trance. He also believed in an oracle or inner 
voice 'Which guided him in all moments of crisis. When in his last days he 
was addressing the court in Athens, he was guided by the behest of this 
inner voice. Nevertheless, Socrates has been classed among phUosophers. 
His foUow'ers did not try to create a religious community based on his 
personality or his teachings. This fact shows clearly the difference between 
, the Indian and the Greek spirit. In Greece elements of religion acquired 

characteristics of philosophy; in India pMtosophy was itself turned 
mto religion. 

The distinction we have drawn between philosophy and religion 
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not, therefore, describe accurately the Indian situation. If we try to apply 
to India the criterion which distinguishes philosophy from religion, we 
will either have to change the criterion itself or recognize that in India 
philosophy and religion have pursued the same path. 

We have attempted to form an idea of the intellectual make-up of India 
of the sixth century b.c. from an analysis of the personalities of Gautama 
the Buddha and Mahavira. We should now enquire into the external evi¬ 
dence to justify the conclusions we have drawn from such internal con¬ 
siderations. This is supplied by the second fact to which I have already 
drawn the reader's attention. All students of Indian philosophy are today 
agreed that the philosophy of the Upanisads had already begun to develop 
before the emergence of Gautama the Buddha and Mahavira. It is also 
admitted generally that those Upanisads which are recognized to be the 
oldest were composed about the eighth century b.c. Authorities, however, 
differ as to the period and order of emergence of the six Indian systems or 
Darianas. According to some, the Carvaka School had been developed be¬ 
fore the time of Gautama the Buddha. They quote in evidence certain 
references in the Upanisads which suggest that a materialistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the universe had already taken shape, and this is the essence of 
Carvaka's thought. Others have expressed similar opinions about the Saiti- 
khya and the Yoga systems. They emphasize the fact that Buddhism con¬ 
tains some parallel lines of thought and infer that these two Schools must 
be, if not earlier than, at least contemporaneous with Gautama the Buddha. 

If the views of these scholars are accepted, the beginnings of Indian 
philosophy will have to be pushed back several centuries earlier than the 
seventh century b.c. It is evident that in order to account for such a stage 
of development in the seventh century b.c., metaphysical speculations 
must have begun here at least several hundred years ago. In Greece it 
took almost three hundred years to reach from Thales to Aristotle. There 
would be nothing surprising if in India also it had taken an equal period to 
develop the systems of the Sarhkhya, the Yoga and the Carvaka from 
the first gropings of philosophical speculation. It would thus be a plausible 
inference to hold that the beginnings of Indian philosophy can be traced 
back to a thousand years before Christ. 

Our present state of knowledge does not, however, permit us to go so 
far back. Undoubtedly there are indications which lend support to such 
inference. History cannot, however, be based on suppositions and inferences 
and demands tangible evidence for its assertions. The fact is that we do 
not have such evidence. A safe position would, therefore, be to agree with 
those modem scholars who hold that the evidence for the development of 
these Schools before the age of Gautama the Buddha is not conclusive. All 
that we can say with assurance is that in the age of the Buddha, the 
foundations had already been laid on which the six systems of philosophy 
were later built. To deny this would be less than truth, but to assert more 
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wcTiId be an exaggeration. Tlie verses in the Upanisads which are regarded 
as e-.-icence of the existence of conflicting Schools should be more properly 
interpreted as anticipations of their positions. They may be regarded as 
e^-idence of the fact that different points of view had begun to emerge. It 
is clear from these hints that some of the thinkers of the day had started 
to give a materialistic interpretation of the universe. These hints may be 
regarded as the basis of the Carvaka philosophy, but it does not follow 
that the Caivaka philosophy had already appeared as a fully developed 

Those scholars who insist that the S§.mkh5'a and the Yoga schools 
developed before the time of the Buddha on the ground that Buddhism 
and these st’stems have certain similarities forget that the same evidence 
ran lead to an opposite conclusion. The fact of similarity between them 
can be equally well used to infer that Buddhism was earlier than the 
Sarhkhya and the Yoga Schools and had influenced them. 

These discussions thus prove twn things: 

'j, There had been a considerable development of Upani?ad philosophy 
bef^ire the age of Gautama the Buddha; 

'I The foimdations of some of the other Schools had been laid although 
the e\"idence does not establish conclusively that they had reached their 
full development. We may therefore safely say that considerable specu¬ 
lative actmty had preceded the emergence of the Buddha. 

A studj' of the history of philosophy therefore leads us to the unassail¬ 
able conclusion that philosophical speculations began earlier in India than 
in Greece. The sixth century b.c. marks the beginnings of philosophy in 
Greece, but in India it is an age of considerable philosophical progress. In 
a general history of philosophy we should therefore begin the story with 
India, not with Greece. 


Ill 

^X\sftcism and Philosophy .—^The earliest Indian philosophy is to be 
found in the l,pani$ads, and the Upanisads have a distinct mystic and 
religious strain. From this fact we should not, like ZeUer or Erdmann, 
draw the erroneous conclusion that early'Indian philosophy should be 
excluded from an account of empirical or rational philosophy. 4 It is true 
that so long as mysticism is the experience of an individual, we cannot 
to it the tests of philosophical enquiry. But when an attempt is 
made to bi^d up a logical system of speculation on the basis of such 
experience, it must not only be included within the province of philosophy 
but may well constitute an important part of it. If we do not apply to 
name of philosophy, there is hardly any other term which can de- 
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What is philosophy? Philosophy is an enquiry into the nature of life 
and of existence. We have two ways of dealing with reality. One starts 
and ends with revelation and tradition; we call it religion. The second 
depends on the free exercise of reason and thought and is called philo¬ 
sophy. 

Philosophical enquiry from the earliest times has adopted one of two 
alternate ways of approaching its problems. One is through the world of 
man’s inner being and the other through the world external to him. The 
characteristic of Indian thought is that it has paid greater attention to 
the inner world of man than to the outer world. It does not begin with an 
investigation into outer phenomena and reach towards the inner reality. On 
the contrary, it starts from the realization of the inner world and reaches 
out to the world of phenomena. It was this way of approach that 
revealed itself in the philosophy of the Upamsads. In Greece also, the 
earlier Schools of philosophy had adopted a similar procedure or at least 
it was not excluded from their general approach. What we know of the 
Orphic or the Pythagorian philosophy tends to support this statement. The 
dialectical method of Socrates was, no doubt, logical, but he declared that 
he was guided by an inner voice. Like Indian philosophy, the message of 
some Greek philosophers also was “Know thyself.” In Platonic idealism 
we find the germs for the future development of mysticism, as well as of 
the knowledge of the inner self, but his disciple, Aristotle, did not choose 
to develop either of these lines of thought. Ultimately, however, mysticism 
came to fruition in Alexandria and culminated in the philosophy of 
Neoplatonism. We cannot say definitely whether the Upanisad philo¬ 
sophy of India was responsible for the development of this Alexandrian 
School. We, however, know that Alexandria had in that era become the 
meeting-place for the religions and civilizations of the East and the West. 
Just as gods of different religions had met in its market-place and led to 
the foimdation of the Serapeum, it seems probable that the different 
streams of human thought and enquiry met here and mingled in one 
common flow. 

What is the basic principle of mysticism? It is that the knowledge of 
reality cannot be obtained through the senses. If we are to reach reality, 
we must withdraw from the world of sense into that of inner experience. 
This principle, in some form or other, worked in the philosophical systems 
from Pythagoras to Plato. Plato made a sharp distinction between the 
world of thought and the world of sense. He expressed their difference by 
the analogy of the distinction between the light of midday and twilight. 
According to him, whatever we perceive through the senses is perceived 
as in twilight. What we perceive through the intellect is seen in the clear 
light of day. He emphasizes, again and again, the distinction between 
Appearance and Reality. The senses can reach us only up to the world of 
Appearance but not to the world of Reality. He expresses the ultimate 
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-al as the Good. Science, knowledge and truth deal with Ideas which are 
:«•. the Good hut it is only the Good that is ultimately real. We cannot 
reach the Real through the mediation of sense. The famous parable of the 
cave-dwellers which he relates in The 'Republic is the final statement of 
his philosophy. Though he does not speak of intuitive reason on which 
C. Phiiosophv is based, the way in which he repudiates objects of 

e.^erience given through sense perception brings him very near the 
attitude of the mj’stics towards the world of sense. 

There is also a second similarity between Indian and Greek philosophy 
which should not be overlooked. The concept of iVoMs in Greek philosophy 
is not veiv' dissimilar to that of atman in Indian philosophy. Plato 
rejected the \’iews of Anaxagoras and distinguished between two souls, 
jja regards one as immortal and the other as mortal. The mortal soul 
^irrational soulf is not free from the influence of the body and may be 
called the ego. The immortal soul is the Idea of the Universe and is free 
from aU influence of the body. This immortal soul is called by him “Uni¬ 
versal Soul."' If therefore we try to contrast Plato’s concept of the mortal 
soul with that of the immortal soul, it will not be very different from the 
contrast between jtvdttnan and pufantati’ncLti in Indian philosophy. 

It will not therefore be proper to exclude Upanisad philosophy from a 
general account of philosophy on the groimd that it is mystic. If we do so, 
we would also have to exclude a major portion of Greek philosophy from 
any such general account. 

\Ve must also remember that what differentiates philosophy from what 
is non-philosophy is not difference of subject-matter but of method and 
treatment. If a person's conclusions rest upon the authority of revelation 
or on indiT.'idual ecstasy, we would more properly describe his flndings 
as theology or mysticism and not philosophy. If, however, he adopts a 
method of intellectual construction and considers that the mystery of 
existence must be solved on the rational plane, we cannot exclude him 
from the rank of philosophers even though religious or mystic beliefs may 
have influenced h i m . Actually, some of the most important material of 
philosophy is derived from such discourses. 

In Christianity and I^am there developed certain Schools which sought 
to subordinate philosophy to religion. But their own discourses have by 
gener^ consent been included among philosophical writings. The reason 
for this is that they sought to defend religion against rationalist attacks 
by the use of rationalist methods. The discourses of St. Augustine and the 
later Christian scholastics cannot therefore be excluded from philosophical 
literature. The same remark applies to the writings of the Muslim scholas¬ 
tics. So far as Arab philosophy is concerned, one of the Schools of which it 
can justly be proud will be excluded if we leave out this scholastic litera¬ 
te. Among the Arab philosophers the names of Ibn Sina (Aviceima) and 
Ibn-aTRushd (Averroes) axe well known, but they were not spokesmen of 
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Arab philosophy proper. They were in fact followers and commentators 
of Aristotle. If we want to enquire into Arab philosophy proper, we must 
turn our eyes from them and study the writings of the scholastics who 
were often regarded as the antagonists of Greek philosophy. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that in modern times Bishop Berkeley, who embarked on 
philosophical speculations in order to establish the truth of religion, has 
been always counted among the philosophers and no history of philosophy 
is complete without an accotmt of his writings. 

Nor is Zeller’s criticism that “Indian philosophy never lost contact with 
religion and never became independent*' justi&ed.S He perhaps had in 
mind the veneration in which the Vedas were generally held, but he was 
probably not aware that there were at least three unorthodox Schools 
that repudiated the authority of the Vedas. Neither Buddhism, nor 
J ainism nor Carvaka philosophy depends on authority or tradition for its 
findin gs. Not only so, but even among the orthodox Schools Nyaya and 
Saihkhya philosophies often pedd only lip service to the authority of the 
Vedas. We may therefore safely say that Indian philosophy had in the 
age of the Buddha already established a position independent of religion. 


IV 

Philosophical Contacts between India and Greece .—There is one other 
question to which I would like to make a brief reference. If it is an acknow¬ 
ledged fact that philosophy began in India earlier than in Greece, would it 
be unjustified to suppose that Indian philosophy may have had some 
influence on the beginnings of Greek philosophy? We know that the 
civilizations of the Nile and the Euphrates blossomed much before that 
of Greece. We have reasons to believe that the influence of these civiliza¬ 
tions contributed towards the first development of Greek philosophy. Can 
we not also establish relations, whether direct or indirect, between India 
and Greece? 

Historians of the present day have discussed this problem but have not 
yet reached any valid conclusions. It is true that some of the earliest 
Schools of Greek philosophy exhibit characteristics which have a striking 
resemblance to Indian modes of thought. Such similarities invite the 
inference that they were probably due to Indian influence. This applies 
specially to the Orphic cult. Historians are generally agreed that it 
exhibits elements that are essentially non-Hellenic in nature and suggest 
an Asian derivation. The idea of salvation as the liberation of the soul 
from the body is a central theme in the Orphic cult. Zeller admits that 
this idea originated in India but nevertheless he held that the Greeks 
had derived it from Persia.® Later research does not, however, indicate 
that such an idea of liberation or mok^a was an essential element in 
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Zarathushtra’s faith. It would not, therefore, be unreponable to suppose 
that this concept travelled from India to Greece and influenced the early 

Greek Schools directly or indirectly, ^ -r- 

It was an accepted belief in Greece that a journey to the East was 
’te''essarv for the acquisition of knowledge and wisdom. It is recorded of 
v&riosLS philosophers that they travelled to the East in quest of knowledge. 
We read of Democritus that he spent a long period in Egypt and Persia. 

p^'^iiagoras it is said that when he left his home in Samos, he travelled 
to It is well known that Solon and Plato had also travelled exten- 

sivelv in the East. It would therefore not be surprising if Pythagoras or 
some other Greek philosophers of this early period had travelled to India. 
But there is no historical evidence of such a visit. It has, however, been 
generallv recognized that the philosophy of Pythagoras contains elements 
which are characteristically Indian. If we describe his philosophy with¬ 
out mentioning his name, a student of Indian philosophy could easily 
TTiis^alfp it to be the account of an Indian philosopher. How and why this 
was so remains one of the imsolved problems of the history of philosophy. 
We find it stated in the accounts of Alexander that his teacher, Aris¬ 
totle, had requested him to find out the state of knowledge among Indians, 
This in itself suggests that the renown of Indian wisdom had reached as 
far as Greece before Alexander’s invasion. After the death of Alexander, 
legends were built round him. They were written in Greek, but some were 
translated into Syrian and later from Syrian into Arabic. Tliey contain 
accounts of his encounters with Indian philosophers. He enquires from 
them about philosophical problems and admits that philosophy had 
reached in India a higher stage than in Greece. These stories cannot be 
regarded as historical. Nevertheless, they indicate that the renown of 
Indian wisdom had spread to these areas. This is borne odt by the fact 
that such stories were freely composed and people listened to them with 
interest and credence. These legends are said to have been composed 
between the first century' b.c. and the first century a.d. 

We know that in accordance with the usual practice of setting up Greek 
colonies in all the lands he conquered, Alexander established such colonies 
on the banks of the Indus. We further know that the founder of Sceptic 
philosophy', Pyrrho {d. 275 b.c.) was in the army which came with him to 
India. After Alexander's death, Seleucus Nicator established close contacts 
■with Candra Gupta Maury’a and sent Megasthenes as his ambassador to 
his court. Relations had thus been established between the Indians and 
the Greeks before the age of ASoka. This lends support to the theory that 
intellectual exchanges had also taken place between them. As for ASoka, 
we know from a still extant inscription that he sent missionaries to the 
Mediterranean countries and to all the Macedonian kings, though unfor¬ 
tunately' no Western accoimt of these missions ha s survived.^ 

We may now try to indicate the conclusions which the available evidence 
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justifies. The countries mentioned in the A^okan inscriptions had certainly 
received the message of Buddhism. It is probable that it had reached still 
farther as Buddhism was in those days a vigorous prosel5rtizing religion. 
It is also probable that the influence of India had reached Greece even 
before the days of A 5 oka. We have already referred to the remarkable 
resemblance between Indian thought and some of the early Greek Schools, 
particularly the philosophy of P3rthagoras. Unless we are to assume that 
these resemblances are entirely fortuitous, there must have been contacts 
between India and Greece. Such contacts were likely to result in Indian 
thought influencing Greek thought, as Indian philosophy had already 
achieved considerable progress and reached a greater degree of maturity 
than the early Schools of Greek philosophy. All these lend support to the 
theory that Indian philosophy had perhaps contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of early Greek philosophy, though we have no definite knowledge of 
the nature and extent of such contribution. 

What I have written so far deals with the possible influence of Indian 
philosophy on Greek philosophy. We should now consider the other 
aspect of the question, namely, what, if any, are the influences of Greek 
philosophy and science on India ? It is difficult to give any detailed account 
of what can be regarded as conclusive. It can, however, be said with con¬ 
fidence that at least in the fourth century a.d. and thereafter Indian 
astronomy was influenced by Greek astronomy. In fact, some Greek 
terms became current in India. One well-known Indian astrologer, Varaha- 
mihira, who died round about a.d. 587, has in his book, Brhat-Samhitd, 
referred to Greek astronomers. Another writer of this period whom 
Alberuni has quoted in his Indica has recorded high praise of Greek 
scholars. We can certainly infer from all this that after the third century 
A.D. India had become familiar with Greek knowledge and its influence 
was felt among the learned circles here. So far, however, as the different 
Schools of Indian philosophy are concerned, it is difficult to say with 
confidence to what extent, if any, they were influenced by Greek thought. 

To sum up. It seems that our conclusions will be reasonable if we select 
two periods in the pre- and the post-Christian eras. We may say that in 
the pre-Christian era Greek philosophy in its earlier phases was perhaps 
influenced by Indian philosophy. So far as the post-Christian era is con¬ 
cerned, there are reasons to believe that some aspects of Indian thought 
were influenced by Greek knowledge. 


V 

Greece and India .—I would like to make it clear that my emphasis on 
the need of a comprehensive history of general philosophy is based solely 
on historical considerations. There is no question of the exaltation or 
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diminution of any country's or nation’s contribution. We have divided 
humanitv into groups based on geographical boundaries and painted 
Eur->re3 Asia and Africa in different colours in the map of the world. The 
map "cf human knowledge caimot, however, be divided into regions of 
different colours. Knowledge is above all limitations and boundaries. 
Whatever be the region of the globe where it first emerged, it is the com¬ 
mon heritage of all mankind. All human beings, regardless of country or 
nation, can lay claim to it with equal right. The fact that Socrates was 
bom in Greece and the writers of the Upani^ctds in India may be impor¬ 
tant from the point of \-iew' of their own biography but is irrelevant so far 
as the history of human knowledge is concerned. It is true that Socrates 
was a Greek and the writers of the Upanisads were Indians. The addition 
they have made to human knowiedge is, however, neither Greek nor Indian 
and belongs to the w’hole of humanity. If philosophy began in India 
earlier than in Greece, its only effect is that in narrating the history of 
philosophy we should begin with the mention of India. This does not, 
however, give any special virtue to India nor detract from the glory of 
Greece. We can apply to human knowledge what the Arab poet has said 
of the tribe of banu-Amir: 

“LA TAQUL DARUHA BI-SHARQI NAJDIN 
KULLU NAJDIN LIL-AMIRIYATI DARU." 

Do not say that his house is to the east of Najd. 

For all Najd is the dwelling of the tribe of harm-Amir. 


VI 

TT orld Philosophy .—^I have already stated one of the main considerations 
which led us to undertake the compilation of the present work. There is 
another consideration which is perhaps of still greater importance. Till 
now, the fragmentation of philosophy into different compartments has 
prevented the survey of philosophical problems from a truly imiversal 
point of view. We have histories of philosophy which deal with philosophy 
in one coimtry or period, but there is no single study which covers the 
phUosophical developments of all climes and ages. The time has there¬ 
fore come to write a history of philosophy which will include the contri- 

cmtions of India, China and Greece, and of the ancient, the mediaeval and 
the modem periods. 

Increasing control over the forces of nature has brought men of different 
regions ne^er one another. Different cultures have thus been brought into 
dose .^^ty. Closer contacts have created conditions in which the 
n ons o different peoples can be brought into one common pool 
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of human knowledge. They also facilitate the task of philosophy in effect¬ 
ing a reconciliation between the different principles underl3nng the outlook 
of different civilizations. The evolution of a world philosophy has become 
today a matter not only of theoretical interest but of great practical 
urgency. 

From this viewpoint also the history of philosophy must be re-written. 
The contributions of different nations and periods must not only be fully 
recognized but given their proper place in the evolution of a common 
world philosophy. For example, in studying the problem of knowledge, we 
have till now considered the views of either Indian thinkers or Greek 
epistemologists or Arab philosophers. In consequence, we have looked at 
philosophical problems not in their pure light but as seen through the 
glass of a national or a geographical outlook. We must now attempt a 
solution of the problem which will take into consideration the insights 
acquired by these different systems. In this way alone can we approach 
the problems of philosophy from a truly philosophical point of view. 

The present work, it is true, has not surveyed the problems of philo¬ 
sophy from this synoptic point of view. It has at least sought to bring 
together in one common compass the knowledge attained by different 
peoples at different times. It is my hope that this accumulation of material 
into one common pool will serve as a first step towards the writing of 
that world history of philosophy which alone can serve the needs of 
humanity at the present juncture. 


VII 

Conclusion .—We opened this introduction with a quotation from a 
Persian poet, which said that the first and last pages of the Book of Exis¬ 
tence are lost. Philosophy is the quest for the recovery of these lost pages. 
Some three thousand years have passed in this quest but the lost pages 
have not yet been recovered, nor is there any hope that they will ever be 
recovered. The history of philosophy is the record of this quest. Though it 
does not tell us of the attainment of the goal, it has unfolded to us a 
fascinating story of voyage and enquiry. 

The pilgrims of philosophy did not succeed in securing the object of 
their quest but they have in the course of their journey obtained some¬ 
thing else of great value: in their search for philosophy they discovered 
science. Science has brought to man new power but has not given him 
peace. It first appeared as an instrument of const ruction, but is now 
threatening to become a weapon of destruction. The time has now come 
when philosophy should turn its attention towards the problem of human 
peace. If it succeeds in this quest and rediscovers the peace which man 
has lost, then, although it cannot re-write the two lost pages, it will write 
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a r.e'.v book for humanity. It will then, in the words of another Persian 
^cet, have the right to saj’: 

RAHRAWAX RA KHASTAGI-YE-RAH NIST 
I5HQ HAM RAH AST-U-HAM KHUD-MANZIL AST 

Those -xelio follou) this path never tire: 

Becaifse it is both the way and the destination. 


NOTES 

r. Arai miters had ivritten two distinct types of books. One t5?pe was mainly 
hie graphical and dealt with the lives of philosophers so that the accounts of 
their philosophies were only incidental. In the second class of books, the main 
interest was in the Schools of philosophy, and biographical accounts were 
included only incidentally. The first class of books was called "Tarikh-ul- 
Hukama” or TSrikh-ul-Falisafa" ("History of Philosophers"). The second class 
was called "KitI.b-ul-Milale-wan Nahal" ("Books of Religious and Philosophical 
Sects’'^ or "A1 Ara wal Malqalat" ("Opinions and Discourses"). There were also 
books which dealt with particular epochs of philosophy. Thus A 1 Farabi (b. 925), 
wrote a book dealing with pre-Aristotolean and post-Aristotolean philosophy. 
We can perhaps describe these studies as the first attempt to write a systematic 
history of philosophy. 

. Erdmann, J. E., History of Philosophy, p, 9. 

. Thilly, Frank, History of Philosophy, p. 3. 

. Erdmann, J. E., History of Philosophy, p. 13. 

Zeller, E., Outline of the History of Greek Philosophy, p. 2. 

. Zeller, E., Outline of the History of Greek Philosophy, p. 2. 

. Zeller. E., Outline of the History of Greek Philosophy, p. 16. 

7. cf. The following inscription of ASc^S^ quoted in Bevan, House of Seleucus, 
Vol. I, p. zgS: "And this is the chiefest conquest in His Majesty’s opinion— 
the conquest by the Law; this also is that effected by His Majesty both in his 
own dominions and in all the neighbouring realms as far as six hundred leagues 
—even to where the Greek King Antiochus dw^ls, and beyond that Antiochus 
to where dwell the four kings severally named Ptolemy, Antigonus. Magas, 
Md Alexander . . . and likewise here, in the king’s dominions, among the Yonas 
>,i.e. the Greeks of the Punjab)." 
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CHAPTER I 


PRE-VEDIC ELEMENTS IN INDIAN 

THOUGHT 


In the development of philosophical thought in India there are two main 
currents, the Vedic and the non-Vedic. It is true that since early mediaeval 
times the Vedas have been regarded as the source of all Indian wisdom, 
but this was possible only by interpreting the term Vedas in a very wide 
sense. Thus, the Agama-Sdstras and sciences and arts, like medicine and 
music, were accepted as parts of the Vedas, though they could not be 
traced to any extant text of the Vedas. 

Nothing definite can be said as to whether Hindu thought is the result 
of the addition of the Aryan or the Vedic elements to an earlier Dravidian 
civilization or the addition of Dravidian elements to an already existing 
Aryan or Vedic civilization. This much is certain, that what is called Hindu 
thought is not a simple growth from Aryan or Vedic civilization. The 
element other than the Aryan or the Vedic, which contributed to this 
development, will be described in this paper as Dravidian. This Dravidian 
element is the most important other element in Hindu thought and the 
other JXOTX-Vedic elements may therefore be ignored. 

It is dilhcult to define what is meant by the term Dravidian. The term 
is applied to a group of languages, to a people, and also to a civilization. 
The languages that are Dravidian have preserved their individuality, 
though mixed up with the Aryan languages. The ethnic inter-mixture in 
India has been so great that it is not possible at present to say who are the 
Dravidian peoples. Similarly, it is difdcult to de^e Dravidian civilization, 
as distinct from the Aryan or Vedic civilization. Linguistic and ethnic 
surveys make it clear that it is wrong to think of North India as wholly 
Aryan and South India as wholly Dravidian. Linguisticall 3 ’', this division 
is not very wrong, but various minor languages spoken in North India 
show pronounced Dravidian elements. All that can be done is to mark out 
features in Indian thought which cannot be traced back to the Vedas as 
direct and natural developments from Vedic texts and treat them as 
Dravidian in this broad sense. 

The part played by the forest in the evolution of Indian thought has 
deservedly received recognition in modem times. The dAramas of the r^is 
were the centres for the development of philosophical thought in India, 
but only from the time of the Upani^ads. Forests played no part in the 
"pre-Upani^adic Vedas. The Rg-Vedic r?is were citizens living in cities 
and villages, and not people who retired to the forest for contemplation. 
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The forest plaj’S no part in the civilization of the Bydhmatj^s either. In 
the 7 aiitiriya-Afanyaka there is, however, a reference to obligatory study 
being in a place other than the village and the home. The place is de¬ 
scribed as a-ccJiadi-darsa, a place from which there will not be the sight 
darsa) of the roof {chadi) of the homes. The distinction of the two parts 
of the obligatory study as what could be done in the village [gydmya) and 
what should be done in the forest {aranya) is very clear in the later literature 
of the Vedas relating to the life of the Hindus. 

The gods of the Vedas are not forest deities. They came in chariots 
drawn by horses and there is no mention of hunting associated with the 
Vedic gods. But when we come to the non-Vedic gods of Hinduism, we 
find that they are associated with the forest and with hunting. Nearly 
all the ^aivaite gods of Hinduism are non-Vedic, and are recognized as 
Dra\’idian. There are epecially two deities. Kali or Durga and Ayyappan 
a Dra\'idian god that is supposed to be the offspring of Siva through 
Visnu as mdyd, who distributed nectar to the gods after the churning of 
the ocean). The temple of these two deities is called a kdvu in certain parts 
of South India and the word means a forest or grove. This shows that 
these deities were worshipped in forests and groves. The place where the 
serpent images are installed and worshipped is also designated by tin* 
same term. 


The influence of the non-Vedic element was not merely in introducing 
a new kind of scene for the development of thought in the country, but 
^o m bring^ about a change in the approach to the problem of iynlh, 
Ibe J edtc civilization is one of ritualism. The offering of soma at the 
sacrifices formed the most important feature of the religious life of the 
people ^ong the Vedic Ary^. The Vedic texts are intimately associnli'd 
with this form of ntual. The thought element in it is subordinate to the 
factor of sacn^e. No doubt, in the case of some of the poets who hnve 
aimi^sed the^-K^ic poetiy, the element of communion with the gods 
IS qmte clean The dement of speculation and even philosophical thought 
^ al^ not absent from the Vedic texts, but a system of ritualism ^ 
the ^st e^onment for the development of philosophy and abstract 
thntog. There is too much action in such an envLnmZ. f r lu 

the home. Th7wDiship of the sacrifloe is in 

standing institution Here it is nnt * 0“ the other hand, ii 

s rution. Mere, ,t js not merely a few poets with mystic 
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faculties who are in communion with the Divine. Others also have a more 
concrete vision of the Divine than is possible at a sacrifice where they see 
only the fire, and where they do not have any opportunity for participa¬ 
tion. The concreteness, the community and the continuity associated 
with temple worship are a more suitable environment for the development 
of speculative thought. 

In the TJpani^ads we hnd a combination of the element of the worship 
of the Divine in the forest with the Vedic sacrifices. Rit ual ism was not 
given up. But contemplation became a more important feature in the fire 
sacrifice in the forests. 

The temples were forest institutions in the beginning. Perhaps it is 
the association with the Vedic practice of worship in the homes, in the 
villages and in the cities that led to the development of temples in the 
villages and cities and the installation of shrines also in the homes. There 
are many temples where the idol is accepted as self-installed. Such 
idols are called svayam-bhu (self-born). There are temples even now 
where the idol has to be left exposed to rain. There might be a temple, 
but no roof is put up above the idol. All these show the original connection 
of the temples and image worship with the forest. In the change from cities 
to the forests which are more congenial for contemplation and abstract 
thinking, and from the sacrifice to the more concrete temple worship we 
thus have two factors of non-Vedic origin that had great influence in the 
growth of philosophy. 

The idea of unity of the tmiverse is present in Vedic texts, but not the 
preliminary requirements for the growth of philosophical thought. There 
are two great elements in the non-Vedic side of Hindu religion that con¬ 
tributed to the recognition of ultimate unity in this world. These are met 
•with also in the Vedas, but were interpreted and presented in a systematic 
way only in the later stages. One of these factors is the emergence of the 
female element in the pantheon. The Vedic religion is essentially the 
worship of the Divine in its male aspect. There are few goddesses in the 
Vedas, and the few who are there are not of great importance. 

Perhaps Aditi identified with the earth is the only goddess that has a 
high position in the Vedic pantheon, being the mother of the gods. But 
even Aditi is not worshipped in the Vedas like the other gods, Agni (fire), 
Indra, Varuna, and Vi§iju. Sarasvati is a very insignificant figure in the 
Vedic pantheon. Indra^I appears in a very casual way in the Vedic text. 
It is only at a later stage that we find the Mother Goddess appearing on 
the scene in the Hindu religion, and the presumption is that this is due to 
the influence of the x\on-Vedic scheme of gods. Thus we find in course of 
time the Goddess as the most prominent power in the world, the Goddess 
as the creative power of the highest God, and a goddess associated with 
practically all the important gods. Thus we have Sri (the Goddess of 
wealth) and Bhumi (the earth) as the consorts of Vi§nu, Parvati as the 
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consort of Siva, and Sarasvaii as tlie consort of Biahma. The tri-murti 
(the triad of diviniiy) had thus also a female aspect. 

From Kalidasa's works we gather that Bralmi§. occupied a high position 
in the religion of the times. The fact that this Vedic deity did not continue 
as a great god shows the non.-Ved£c influences then working in the religious 
life of India. Although on the male side, both Vi§nu and Siva continued 
to occupy the highest position, on the female side, it is the aspect of 
goddess as the consort of J§iva that prevailed in the Hindu pantheon. 
Plrvati, Kali and Durga are various aspects of the goddess who occupies 
an independent portion in the Hindu religion of later days. There are 
certain Schools which regard the highest Divinity as the Mother, and 
fiva is worshipped only as her consort. 5iva is also worshipped as the 
ardha^^ndrUmra, or the Lord who is h a l f woman. Beside the Goddess, 
there are associates like mahd^idyas (the great wisdoms), the yogints 
(those who have attained to yoga), and various other elements which show 
the high position assi^ed to the female aspect of divinity. 

The thistle Samkhya of the PurdiUMS traces the cosmos to the Divine, 
which transformed itself into pu,ru?a and prakrti. Through their inter¬ 
action, the world is originated and continues. This Sariikhya metaphysics 
is one of the strongest foundations of the Upani^adic system. It is doubtful 
n t^ doctrine could be evolved from the Vedic heaven and earth as 
Fadier and Mother and the Vedic Aditi, without some outside contri¬ 
bution which assigned to the female aspect a position of re(mi.siti‘ 

111 * 4 * 


non^Vedic religions to Indian 
^ongM IS ^posibon assigned to animals, birds, trees, etc. In the Vedas 
muma3s and trees play very little part. This is natural in a city civilization* 

^ ^ civilization evolved in the 
lu the Vedas, there is the horse which drew the chariots of the 
^ fhm js^e cow that gave milk. Many other animals and birds am 

references to an^iS 
SST' sacrificial pole is made Animals 

however, come into the picture onlyTncl- 
^tall^ the Vedas, They are referred to as a subordinate matirial L 
the life of m^ and not as int^ parts in the s<^7Tthe^ ZlM 

flat dM not appear fa the but ttas fa an aspect 

<i»«eut gods, ^ 
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Brahma has JOTd ka,hugan, a vulture). 
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as associated with divinities. The vehicles of the gods are also objects of 
worship along with the gods. Trees also began to be worshipped by the 
Hindus in the post~Vedic times. Especially is this the case with the banyan 
tree. Other trees and plants and creepers also were associated with various 
powers. The scope of Divine emanation was thus extended and increase of 
time gave rise to the doctrine of Mrthas (holy places, especially in rivers 
and oceans). It is not merely in temples that the Divine was present, but 
also in certain localities in this world. Contact with such localities con¬ 
tributed to the spiritual elevation of man. 

The deification of man is another feature of ^ost-Vedic religion. Great 
heroes, considered as gods, came down to the earth as men for the 
protection of humanity, and were worshipped as gods in temples erected 
for them. A t 3 ?pical instance of this process which continued till recent 
times is the goddess Karniji in Rajputana. In the Vedcis also, human 
beings became gods like the Maruts and the Rhhus, and human beings 
attained to divine powers and some of the divine rights, e.g. the r^s known 
as Ahgiras. But there is no mention in the Vedas of gods coming down to 
earth as human beings. In -post-Vedic Hinduism God appeared also 
in the form of animals. There is Hanumat, the monkey god. There is 
GaneSa, the man-elephant god. Nandin, the attendant on ^iva, has the 
form of a bull. Skan^ or Subrahma^ya has the form of a serpent. The 
avatdra doctrine associated with Visu.u is, however, a later development. 
There is only one avatdra of Vis^u for which there is a trace in the Vedas. 
That is the Dwarf, who measured out the whole world in three steps. 
From the word varaha which occurs in the Veda, commentators have 
tried to show that this is a reference to the Boar incarnation {varahc^, 
but there is no basis for this interpretation. All the other avatdras of Visnu 
are &sXxz.-Vedic. 

The gods in the Vedas have little individuality and hardly any concrete¬ 
ness. But the entire conception of God changed in later Hindu thought. 
There is greater clearness owing to the more concrete nature of the divine 
form and the greater differentiation in the functions of the gods. Brahma 
was assigned the function of creation, but as this remained an abstract 
conception he dwindled in religion though he continued to find a place in 
mythology. Siva and Visnu, on the other hand, became concrete and highly 
individualized and took the highest position in Hindu thought. The 
image of Vi§^u reposing on the coiled body of the serpent Se§a, with 
his two consorts Sri and BJmmi, and with his functions of preserving and 
protecting the world cannot be derived from the conceptions of God we 
find in the Vedas. The same applies to Siva on the Mount Kailasa, with his 
consort PSxvati, and his sons and attendants, and charged with the destruc¬ 
tion of the world so that there may be a better creation. Gai^eSa, Skanda 
and other deities acquire distinct individualities and distinct functions. 

The growth in personification helped in the development of the doctrine 
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Of bhakti in Hinduism. We find traces of bhakti^so m the Veda^ espewally 
in the ht-mns to Varuna; but how can true bhaktt evolve with the Vedic 
gods who are incorporeal and abstract and cannot be seen even m the 
form of idols? Vedic sacrifices remained domestic or vdlage institutions 
and it was temple worship that assumed the form of national institutions. 
The rsis of the Vedic times who had commtinion with the gods gave place 
to the great devotees who surrendered themselves to the gods. 

There evolved a new literature relating to Hinduism, distinct from 
the Vedic literature. These are the Agamas relating to temple worshij). 
Tamil has an immense literature of the 5aiva School. The earliest religious 
literature in Tamil consists of devotional songs of the saints called the 
Alvars. They are all collected together into what is called Tini-mumi. 
Names of works like NdVadiydr, Tir%i-vdcakam, Tevdram, etc., arc very 
famous in South India. Similarly there are the Divya-prabandhas of the 
Vaisnavites. These w'orks, along with epics like Manimekhalai. all belonging 
to the early centuries of the Christian era, contain much of philosojdiy ami 
controvert many of the Buddhistic and the Jaina doctrines. The saints were 
able to convert the rulers back to Hinduism from Buddhism and Jainism, 
but it cannot be said that the conversion was to Vedic Hinduism. 

From the Brdhmaij.as and the Upanisads, which interpret tlie rituaUsm 
and the philosophy of the Vedas respectively, to the works of Kuinarila 
Bhatta and Samkaraeaxya it is a long leap. These two thousand years are 
covered on the one hand by the sutras of the MImaihsa and the Vedant a, 
and on the other by the Epics wdth the Bhagavad-Gita as a part of the 
Mahdbhdrata in Sanskit, and an immense literature of worship in 'famil. 
This literature paved the vra.y for the revival of Vedic religion, but it may 
be pointed out that the southern languages also developed a mass of 
literatrure relating to the higher aspects of man-Vedic religions. 'I'ht'n* aro 
also Schools like ^aiva-siddhanta and some sections of the Vai.snavib' 
religion that accord an independent authority to their basic tcxt.s without 
recognizing them as part of the Vedas. It is also interesting to note that 
the re-vival of Vedic religion was almost entirely due to the contributi<»n 
of men sp e a kin g the four main Dravidian languages. Kumarila Bhatta 
was an Andhra, Saihkaracaryacame from Kerala, Ramanujrirarya bi‘l<mg(‘d 
to Tamil-land and Madhvacarya had his home in the Kaiinada area. 
It is true that the re\T.val was in the name of the Vedas and not in the 
name of the new religion of temple worship. The texts relating to th<' latter 
accepted the supremacy of the Vedas and their own literature wa.s giv<*n 
a place in the religion as forming parts of the Vedas. Sarhkara'.s monism 
may Vpanisadis but his theology is certainly not Vedic. In the .systems 
of Rgmanuja ^d of Madhva, only the texts are taken from the Fr(//r 
store. The entire interpretation is based on the latter-day relitrion of 
temple worship and the Agamas. 

Vi?^u of the Vedas has only the name in common with the Visiui of 
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latter-day Hinduism, along with the attribute of the three strides 
{fri-vikramcL). Rudra of the Veda has little resemblance to the 5 iva of 
later Hinduism, except that the name Rudra continued as synonymous 
with Siva. The multitude of village gods and goddesses with their various 
functions and legends and attributes brought about a revolution in the 
whole of the Vedic religion, though the new religion professed its allegiance 
to the Vedas. 

Within the last thirty years, our knowledge of the non-Vedic elements 
in the evolution of Indian thought has greatly increased from the dis¬ 
covery of the remnants of an ancient civilization in the Indus Valley, in 
places known as Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. The archaeological fin^ in 
these regions reveal the existence of cities there as early as about 3000 b.c. 
The study of this civilization is still in its early stage and its chronological 
relation to Vedic civilization is still a matter of dispute. Nevertheless, 
valuable information regarding the civil, the social and the religious life 
of these people has helped to remove some of the gaps in our knowledge 
of ancient India. 

There is no evidence of the existence of anything corresponding 
to Vedic ritualism in the Indus valley civilization. We, however, find 
many of the features of the non-Vedic civilization that contributed to 
the growth of later Hinduism. Thus phallus worship was a prominent 
feature of the religion of the Indus peoples. It represents the creative 
aspect of the Divine, a feature that is very indistinct in the Vedtc con¬ 
ception of gods. Certain powers relating to the early stages of the 
world are attributed to the various gods in the Vedas, but God as creator 
is not an aspect of the Vedic texts. The Vedas speak with scorn of those 
who do not perform sacrifices and those who do not make gifts. This may 
well be a reference to the Indus valley civilization. 

Another prominent feature of the Indus valley civilization was the 
worship of the Mother Goddess. Various forms of the deity have been 
found in this region, but there is no doubt about the identity of these 
forms. Thus the predominance of the female aspect of the Divine in 
this civilization is another non-element which influenced the Indian 
civilization of later times. Temple worship was also prominent in this 
civilization. These two aspects are common to the Dravidian civilization 
already dealt with above. But this civilization was essentially a city 
civilization and it could not be otherwise in so far as the remnants are 
available only from the city sites. The appearance of animals and birds 
is another feature in this civilization that is common with the Dravidian 
civilization. Various figures have been discovered, but it is uncertain 
whether they were decorations or objects of worship. They may even 
form only a system of alphabet of the picture-writing type. There is much 
that is uncertain, but the predominance of animals is a feature that 
demands our attention. 
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Another important non-V^dtc element which can be clearly discovered 
in the Indus valley civilization is the mode of the disposal of the dead 
body. Burial urns have been unearthed in the Indus valley which indicate 
that the dead bodies were buried and not cremated. This is distinct from 
the Vedic practice where dead bodies were cremated. It is interesting to 
speculate on the reasons for burying the dead. Is it in the hope of the 
soul returning to the earth, and perhaps occup 3 dng the same body that 
the body was not destroyed.? Is this the beginning of the doctrine of 
transmigration? Traces of a belief in the return of the soul to the earth 
after death are not totally absent in the Vedic texts, but the life of the 
soul in a higher and happier world is the more dominant feature of the 
Vedic religion and not the return of the soul for another span of life in 
this world. 


The doctrine of karman too is very faint in the early Vedic texts. The 
doctrine of karman is not merely a belief in the attainment of hapj:>incss 
as a fruit of good deeds. The essence of the doctrine is that while man in 
the present may be the product of his own past, he is also the sole architect 
of his own future. The srdddha and various other Vedic rites show that 
there is a remedy in the ha n ds of others for the evil effects of one’s own 
actions. The doctrine of reincarnation and the doctrine of karman are 
interlocked and prominent in the TJpanisads, but in the earlier texts they 
are very faint, if traceable at all. The belief that the dead person can 
mould his own destiny and return to this world may be at the root of not 
bu^ng the dead body in this non-Vedic civilization. The idea of man 

better with the non-Vedic religion than 
TOth the I edtc rehgion of ritualism where man performs the sacri/ict‘s 

on man. The system of 
lymg the dead boches is based on the belief of the ability of the dead 
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bo^ motion various kinds of disposal of the dead 
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To sum up; The important contributions from the non-Fe^^^c or 
Dravidian and Indus valley sources are; (i) The influence of forests in the 
life of the people; (2) Temple worship along with contemplation of the 
Divine in a more concrete form; (3) Elevation of animals, birds, trees, etc., 
to a higher position in the scheme of the universe; (4) The exaltation of 
the female aspect of the Divine’, (5) The creative aspect of God; and (6) 
God appearing as national heroes and the deification of man. 
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THE VEDAS 


§1. THE SOURCES 

'Pjjj Y^edd consists of Mantrus and Byahmunas. Mctntycts are of 
four varieties—^three mainly concerned with the sacrifice {yajna), viz. 
^i) verses for recital (Be), (ii) verses for chanting (Sdman). and (iii) prose 
formulae (Yajus), and the last (iv) Atharvangirasah, formally indistin- 
guishahle from either (i) or (iii), with magical and sacramental rites. A 
ittled collection of each of these presenting normal euphonic features is 
a Sarhkita, to wit, Rg-Veda-Samhitd, Sdma-Veda-Samhitd, Yajnr-Vcda- 
Samhiia (called "Black” or “White,” according as Brdhmana portions 
are included or not), and Atharva-Veda-Samhitd. The Brdhnia\uis, 
dependent on these, are prose treatises elaborating and eulogizing 
sacrihees. They are attached to one or the other of the Samhitds aiul 
are considered to include the mystic and philosophical Armjyakas 
g yiH Vpanisads, treated in the next chapter. Each of the Sam hit us, 
and some Brdhma^as, developed difierent canonical recensions in course 
of time.* 

Indian tradition lost all count of the age and authorship of the Vedas, 
persistently crediting them, as it does, with eternity and impersonality. 
The accredited seers (rsis) are no more than media of revelation at the 
beginning of each aeon. Max Muller’s was the first attempt to fix the 
period of composition, on purely arbitary grounds,* as between 1200- 600 
B.c. Curiously enough this view has formd favour with most scholars wIkj 
have since spared no pains to offer corroborative arguments and fought 
tooth and nail, if anybody had the temerity to challenge its authonticily. 
From astronomical references in the texts Tilak in his On'on (Bombay, 
1893), and Jacobi in a paper in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth (Stuttgaii, 
1893), "simultaneously and independently of each other,” arrived at 
4500-2500 B.c. (the former pleading, further, for the maximum limit of 
6000 B.c. for some of the earliest hymns). Patient scrutiny discloses the 
essential soundness of their conclusion which has been further confirmed 
through various other articles by Jacobi.3 

For the sake of convenience the varied philosophical conceptions 
of the Vedas will be presented here under the captions (i) Religion, 
(ii) Theology, (iii) Monotheism, Pantheism and Monism, (iv) Ethics,’ 

(v) Co^ology and Cosmogony, (vi) Eschatology, (vii) Psychology! 
and (vui) Logic. 
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§2. RELIGION 

Consideration of the deities worshipped by the Vedic people will 
occupy us in the next section. Their worship consisted mainly of offering 
of hymns, obeisances and oblations. Although, later, these appear only 
as parts of the yajna, there is evidence to indicate the independent value 
attached to the first two acts, separately or conjointly. At the yajna, 
before one or more fires were ceremonially kindled, favourite articles of 
food—milk, honey, melted butter, grains, and their preparations, flesh, and 
the stimulating juice of the plant soma —were offered with the utterance 
of Yajuses, recital of Res, and chanting of Sanians according to set rules 
and conventions. Great sacrifices called irauta-yajnas required the specific 
services of several priests, but the sacramental domestic rites {grhya- 
karman) could be performed by the householder and his wife with or 
without the assistance of any officiating priests. The fire-god Agni is asked 
to carry the oblations, committed to his care, to the gods, or to fetch 
the latter to receive them. The yajna, originally conceived to secure the 
goodwill of the gods granting mundane happiness and a delectable heavenly 
life after death, developed endless varieties and was clothed with ever- 
increasing mysticism with the march of time. TS. 2. 5. 5. 6 calls it a 
"razor-edge,” which may as easily bring about blessings as death, and 
inculcates right conduct in the initiate. It became an independent means 
of achieving any object and usurped to itself reverential faith {iraddhd) 
at the cost of the gods ,4 who had been its primary recipients (cf. RV. 
3. 26, 3; 10. 151; TS. I. 6, 8. i; F 5 . 19. 77; TB. 3. 12. 3. 2; KB. 2. 8). 
Accordingly, the gods themselves and even Prajapati, the Creator, appear 
frequently in the Brdhmav>as as sacrificers. The yajna became mystically 
equated with Prajapati, Vi§nu, the year, or death. 

The Mantras, too, are invested with similar mystic powers even in the 
earliest hymns and hence called Brahman, like the mysterious power of 
the gods. A purely devotional tone, however, shorn of any consciousness 
of compelling power, runs through innumerable hymns. Terms of endear¬ 
ment, fondly addressed to the gods, also bear this out (§3). Meditation on 
the nature and glory of the gods is emphasized in RV. i. 24. i; 3. 62. 10; 
5. j. 4, etc. Powers and efficacy of austerity (japas) are celebrated in 
RV. 10. 154. 2, 4, 5; TS. 5. 3. 5. 4; KB. 2. 8; TB. 3. 12. 3. 1. TS. 5. 2. i. 7 
mentions the nomadic ascetic {ydydvara) who “pursues that which jdelds 
peace and tranquillity, clenches his fist, controls speech,” and RV. 10. 136 
dilates upon the mystic and superhuman character of the hairy anchorite 
{ 7 nuni), who naked or clad in brown dirt (cf. AB. 7. 13), "moving in the 
haunts of the the apsarases and the deer,” enjoys communion 

with the gods. Ethics which will occupy us later (§5) permeated all these 
religious activities. It is noteworthy that no reference to images or temples 
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occurs unless deva-maim, "a building of a god," in RV. lo. 107 . 10 be the 
solitarj- instance. RV. 24. 10 (and perhaps also 8 . l 5) seems to refer 
to some sort of fetishistic image of Indra, which could be sold or hired. 
Totemism animism, as such do not occur, but animism prompted 
bv the sense of the immanence of God is abundantly in evidence (^3). 

'Beside this picture, is to be set that of the widespread popular belief 
in the potency of charms, spells and magic. Although stray references are 
scattered throughout V^dic Uterature. it ^ the special province of the 
eda and its ritual work, the Ku,iisikcL-sutv^, which thus anticipate 
the Tantras. The charms are directed mostly against demons and sorcei'ors, 
diseases and accidents, as also towards securing welfare, peace and 
harmony, but a few are certainly designed to secure advantage over ri\'^als 
or even to injure enemies. Here, too, the gods are the friends and the 
demons the enemies of the Vedic people, and black magic is condemned 
as strongly in the AV. itself as in the other Vedas. 


§3. THEOLOGY 

Superhuman might and wisdom, luminosity, immortality, benevolence 
and intolerance of sin characterize Vedic gods and their appurtenances. 
Bases for their conception are principally of three different kinds: (x) The 
grander aspects of nature. The degree of nearness to these leads lo a 
further classification® into (i) transparent, e.g. heaven {dyaai), earth 
{prfhivi), sun {siifya), dawn {tt§as), wind {vdta or vdyti), fire {agni), waters 
{dpaik), along with tie various river-deities and the beverage-deity Sonut ; 
(ii) translucent, e.g. Pu§an, Vi§nu, Indra, Rudra, Aparii-Napat, 
and (iai) opaque, e.g. Aditi, Varuna, Matariivan, the Rbhits, (dc. 
(2) Certain functions, e.g. artificer {Tvaspf), stimulator {Savitr), Lortl of 
prayer {Brkaspati or Brahmai^pati), etc. And (3) abstract notions, e.g. 
faith {iraddhS), wrath {mafiyu), disease or chssolution {niyfti), etc , 
which are often mere apostrophes and play but a secondary role. Animals, 
plants, and inanimate objects, including man-made articles, are sometimes 
similarly apostrophized to grant peace and prosperity. 

The conception is on the whole anthropomorphic. But anthropomorphibui 
here is oft^ indefinite in outline—fairly distinct about translucent, opacpio 
and function-gods, but ^adowy about the rest. This attitude underlies 
occasional attribution of differences in age, stature and mutual relation- 
^p (RP. I. 27. 13; AV. I. 30. 2), parentage, and acquisition of iuxmor- 
through drinking soma (RV. 9. 106. 8), performing austerity or 
?? i; AV. 4- II. 6; SB. II. I. 2. 12). or favour of 

<»rtam deities (RF. 6. 7. 4; 4. 54. 2). Again, all this is denied, they being 
equally ^at (RF. 8. 30. i) and "sons of immortality" (RV. 6 . *52. o* 
10.13. i). They live in heaven, but are classed (RF. 1.139.11; 4IF. i. 30. j) 
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also as inhabiting heaven, atmosphere and earth—Surya, Vata and Agni 
respectively representing them symbolically {RV. lo. 158. i; TS. 7. 3. 12). 
Individual gods like Indra, Vanina, or Savitr often appear as the highest. 
Max Muller explains this as henotheism or kathenotheism, which makes 
each god in turn the highest and independent of the rest .7 The better 
explanation may, however, lie in the natural tendency of the devotee to 
extol the deity engaging his attention for the time being, or more probably 
in the widespread belief in their equality and even in their unity (cf. 
RV. I. 164. 46; 8. 58. 2; 10. 114. 5; and §4).* 

Great cosmic activities (such as creating and stabilizing heaven and 
earth, planting the sim on high, digging the courses of the rivers and 
ordaining their constant downward flow, etc.) are attributed to some of 
the gods and they are busy fighting the disturbers of the cosmic order, 
the great demons of drought, darkness, etc., whom they ultimately over¬ 
power. The cosmic order, conceived as immutable and inviolable, is 
called Ha, literally "the course (of things)". Rta must have immediately 
covered also the religious and moral orders, these, too, being regarded 
as equally immutable and inviolable. The gods, especially the Adityas and 
their leader Varu^a, are zealous guardians of this extended Ha. But not 
only that: they are also bom in or out of it {Ha-jdtcC), abide by it (Hdvat), 
and flourish in it {Hdvrdh) . Men supplicate them also to remove or aimihilate 
the smaller spirits causing trouble or disease, to help overpower enemies, 
and to eliminate the "tortuous” course of sin or forgive slips. They are 
affectionately called "father,” "mother,” "brother,” "friend,” “comrade,” 
or "relative”—terms indicative of the cordial relation and implicit faith 
subsisting between the worshipper and the worshipped. But there are 
sceptics, too, flatly denying the existence of Indra (or, for that matter, 
of any divinities), for "who has seen him?” {RV. 2. 12. 5; 8. 100. 3; AV. 
II. 2. 28, etc.), and the rsis are at pains trying to refute them. 

The battles of the gods and the demons, both offspring of Prajapati, 
form a frequent topic in the Brdhmaiias, but SB. ii. i. 6. 9. 10 appears 
to lift the veil when it authoritatively denies any such occurrences. The 
Brdhmana cited is a variation of RV. 10. 54. 2, which stigmatizes Indra's 
battles as an "illusion” {mdyd). RV. 3. 53. 8 and 6. 47. 18 also ascribe 
Indra’s assumption of forms to his mdyds. This fact, read in the light of 
§4 and of epithets? like "sons of (the) great might,” "of the reality,” "of 
immortality,” "of consciousness” (Daksa)®, "of infinity (Aditi)”* {RV. 
8. 25. 5a; 8. 69. 4c; 10.13. ic; 6. 50. 2A and 8. 25. 5 b; 7, 60. 5d), and "bom 
of the mind, allied with the mind” {TS. i. z. 3. i), clearly indicates that the 
r^is were conscious that the gods and their m5d:hs were but different aspects 
of the self-same immanent principle. Their attitude (recognized in the 
Bhdgavata-Purmia 10. 87.15) is the one recommended in the Bhagavad-Gttd 
10. 41, viz. whatever entity exhibits magnificence, beauty or might has 
its being in an aspect of the spirit of God. 
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§4. MONOTHEISM, PANTHEISM AND 

MONISM 

The reference to RV, 3. 55, "the mighty divinity of the gods in one," 
makes explicit the idea of oneness underl3dng the paradox of mutual 
generatiomo and alternative supremacy of the gods. It is further clarified 
in RV. I, 164. 64, which avers that sages describe diversely that which is 
One, and in 10. 114. 5, where the wise sages with their words are said to 
turn into many the eagle {suparv^ which is really one. The conception of 
the supreme being as an eagle might have been suggested by the sun— 
a great creative, controlling and vivifying force in the Vedas,^^ which is 
often so faiM^d and which appears to have led to another important 
conception, that of the golden embryo This one being 

finds mention in the RV. under various tmqualified appellations such as 
"unborn” (a/a) (i. 67. 3; i. 164. 6; 8. 41. 10, etc,), "spirit” {as^ira) (5. 63. 
3. 7; lo- 177 - I)- "father” {pitf) (i. 160- 2; 164. 22; cf. i. 160. 4; 4. 56. 
3), or "one” (eka) (i. 164. 46; 8. 56. 2; 10. 129. 2). But two hymns on 
the All-doer * (Vi^a-Aarman) (10. Si—2) and one on HiTCtijyugityhhct 
(lo. 32 i) set forth vividly its character as the all-embracing creator, 
controller and supporter of the universe. In i. 164. 31 He appears in the 
role of the guardian who, never resting, moves hitherwards and 

away and, "robing Himself in centripetal as well as centrifugal elements 
rolls recurrmtly amongst the entities.” The AF. presents Him besides as 
^e Jieavenlyg«»««^a»(2.i.2;2.i),the"supporter”(sW 10.7-8), 

principle” ii. 4), 

19. 53 - 4 )- This monotheism is often tinged with 

T/Tw * T ^ of all the gods being in Agni, 

^ India i. 35. 6c round Savify "as round the axle-point," 
tte bu^ of 10 100, addressed to the All-gods (mvldevas, 

But wkL trend of 10. 82. 6 and 

ceiv»bli. 1 a”* ^®q“ates Aditi with everything con- 

* lias been, or will be, bom,” pantSlsm passes 

is in^ted also in RV. 8. 58. where, on the analogy of there 
w that function everywhere it is 

nSalSrlf .r ’^® into all thi8.>' SiiSS ^2 3? 

"Ks produced the * 0 - 5. I 3 CD adds; 

’•^ich is His (otberThStf?” » that light 

tl>“ last passa^^ear also and transcendence implied in 

Passage appear also m the Purusa^^kta {RV. 10. 90. 3CD); "AU 
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the beings (together) constitute one-quarter of Him—^His three-quarters 
are immortality in heaven” (cf. also AV. lo. 7. 8, 9). Monism is highly 
elaborated in the two skan^ha-suktas of the AV. (10. 7-8). 

A corollary of monism is the identification of the individual with the 
universal soul, which appears to be postulated in RV. 4. 26, where 
Vamadeva identifies himself with various mythic personages and gods, 
and in 10. 61. 19, where another sage declares, "I am all.” F^S. 8. 9 
emphasizes the vastness and secrecy of the self {aham, “I”), while 
AV. 10. 7. 17 AB proclaims that "thosewho recognize the Brahman (i.e. the 
universal soul) in man {puru?eC^ know Him who is stationed at the summit 
{paramesthin)” (cf. also TB. 3. 10. 8), Reference to the two souls (or, 
to the body and the soul ?)*3 as two birds resting on the same tree—one 
eating sweet fruit, but the other lustrous without eating—^is to be seen 
in RV. I. 164, 20. Soul must be the theme also of verses 21, 22, 30, 31 and, 
most probably, of 37 in this mystic hymn. The two skambha-sUktas 
{AV. 10. 7~8; so SB. 10. 5. 4. 15,16; 10. 6. 3; ii. 2.13 among others) have 
anticipated most of the ideas of the Upani^ads.^^. Even the principle of 
illusion {mdyd^^S of the Advaita Vedantin appears forestalled in 10. 8. 34: 
"Where gods and men rest like spokes in the nave—ask you of the 
Flower (i.e. the quintessence) of the Waters,*^ (of the place) where it is 
deposited with may a.” The whole position regarding the soul and its 
liberation is summed up in 10. 8. 44: "(It is) free from desire, wise, immortal 
self-born, satiate with sap {rasa), not deficient in any respect; knowing 
only it one fears not death—(it) the self {diman), (that is), wise, rm-aging, 
young.” Similar is the trend also of VS. 31. 18-19. 


§5. ETHICS 

The concept of rta (§3) invested the moral order with sublimity and 
inviolability and its working with inevitability and justice, anticipating 
thus the doctrine of karman. “Divine ordinance {vrata), was sir^arly 
extended to include "vows” or "conduct.” The gods (§3) assess merits of 
thoughts, speeches or deeds from the inside {RV. 2. 27. 3; 8. 18. 15), 
dispensing rewards or punishments accordingly. "Agreeing or agreement 
with reality” {safya), and "negation of rta” {amda), later restricted to truth 
and falsity of speech respectively, appear in moral contexts to represent 
virtue and vice generally (cf. RV. 7. 49. 3; TB. 3. 7. 12. 3). Malign inten¬ 
tion, swearing, falsehood, imprecation, calumniation, back-biting, dis¬ 
honesty, sorcery, gambling, debt, egoistic enjoyment, wantonness or 
adultery, theft and any injury to life are sins (2?F. i. 23. 22; 4. 5. 5; 7. 
104. 1-25; AV. 6. 112. 3d; FS. 30. 5, 13; MS. 4. 14. 17; TB. 3. 7. 12), 
while honesty, rectitude, fellow-feeling, charity, non-violence, truthful¬ 
ness, salutary and agreeable speech, continence and control of senses 
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"'brahniacayya), reverential faith, and austerity are virtues highly extolled 
cf., hirther, RV. lo. 117. 154; AV. ii. 5; GB. i. 2. 1-4; F 5 . 19. 77; 
26. 2; KB. 2. 8). Only compunction for slaughtering the victim could 
have prompted the remark that it did not die, but went to heaven 
(jRr. I. 162. 21; AB. 2. 6). Three performances of sacrifices, improper 
eating, and inordinate acceptance are further sources of trouble {TS. 
I. I. 13, 3; PB. 19. 4. lo-ii). Even association with sinners might con¬ 
taminate {AV. 7. 65. 3). Incapacity to understand (RV. 7. 86. 6; SB. 
4. 4. 5. 23), or confession (SB. 2. 5. 2. 20) might lessen the heiiiousncss; 
condonation, nevertheless, is solicited for unconscious, accidental or 
unavoidable sins {TB. 3. 7, 12. 1—4). 

Mutual love, respect and agreement, obedience to parents, community 
of pursuits, agreeable and salutary address, and conjugal love and obliga¬ 
tion are enjoined amongst the members of a family (AV. 3. 30; /i]-'. 
I- 73 - 3 DJ 10. 34. 2). The wife enjoys a high, affectionate status (RV. 
3 - 53 ’ ^ 5 - 4^' PS, 6. i. 8. 5< SB. 5- 2. i. 10). A. woman might 

occasionally choose her husband (RV. jo. 27. 12; cf. TB. 2. 4. 2. 7) and 
remarry (AV. 9. 5. 27-8), but polygamy, not polyandry, is approved 
(TS. 6. 3. I. 4; SB. 9. 4, I. 6; GB. 2, 3. 20).*? 

Socially, a man is bom with debts to seers, gods, manes, men and 
animals, repayable respectively with Vedic study, sacrifice, procreation, 
hospitahty and offering, called the five “great sacrifices" ( 7 ’S. 6. 3. 10. 3; 

5 - 6. I). Society, consisting apparently from the 
^rh^t tim« of the priestly (brahman, brdhmana), mling (rdjanya 
k§atriya) and professional (wV, vaiiya) classes, is strengthened by ad¬ 
mitting a servitor class (sudra). the erstwhile ddsas (cf. AV. 4. 20, 4-8- 

iJhT’ ?■ however, continues to designate only tlui 

fct^ee. But evidence of ngidity of the caste-system is as yet lacking 
An Arya's life comes to be divided, first during this period info f 

heiT^es where one could toU for spiritual proKn-,s.s,'« 

‘ <Ien^ any prosperity for one who has not toiled. 

Pohri^y the eh^ f-Ry- 10 - 1^4. «c 

3). having detoUui 

(AV. II. 5 . IQ). But in RVrn^t 5^' "*" immortality 

-^ence and understanding seems 7o be'^rie'ssIdTS 
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§6. COSMOLOGY AND COSMOGONY 

To the Vedxc Indian the universe consisted of three regions—earth, 
atmosphere, and heaven which lay beyond the vault of the sky. The 
immutability or regularity in the position, succession or behaviour of 
the phenomena of nature wets attributed, as already noted, to an all- 
pervasive order, termed rta. The self-sustenance of the sun, the mani¬ 
festation of dawn or storms, etc., are sometimes referred to an innate 
power, termed svadhd {RV. i. 64. 4; 4. 13. 5; 7. 78. 4). The m5d:hic 
fixation of heaven and earth with pillars is only figurative, there being 
distinct statements to the contrary (cf. RV. 2. 15. 2; 4. 56. 3; 10. 149. i). 
The question of the origin or creation of the universe, which evoked 
considerable interest (cf RV. i. 164. 4; 10. 31. 7; 81. a, etc.), has been 
mythologically treated in various hymns, Brdhmanas and Brdhmana 
portions of the Black Yajur-Vcda. As there is little of philosophical import 
in them, we shall be concerned here mainly with RV. 10. 72 and 129— 
and a number of relevant texts found elsewhere—for a true estimate of 
the higher thoughts on the subject. 

According to RV. 10, 129 there was, at the primeval stage, neither 
"non-being” (a-sat) not "being” {saf)', no trace of air or heaven; of any 
covering ,*9 refuge, water, or deep abyss; of death or immortality, night 
or day; "there breathed that one windless through its innate power 
{svadhd)” besides which there was nothing else. Gloom being then 
enveloped in gloom, all this was indistinguishable "fluid” {salila).^^ 
Then that one "which was to come into being”®* {dhhd) and had been 
concealed with "void” {tucchyd) became manifest through the majesty of 
tapas (i.o. inherent determined urge). Upon this appeared desire which 
was the fir.st seed of the mind. The wise investigating in their hearts with 
contemplation (w«ms^) found the bond (i.e. cause) of being in non-being. 
Their rope of assessment spread across, gauging above and below, found 
that there were "impregnators” {retodhd^ (and) "great powers” {mahi- 
nidnah) —"innate urge” {svadhd) below, "arduousness” (prdyati) above. 
(Verses 1-5.) 

This hymn posits that before the emergence of the sensible world there 
was something which cannot be described in terms of being or non-being*» 
—that is, cannot be referred to time, inasmuch as not only were there no 
events to It'ad to its conception, but even the mind and the senses along 
with the whole phenomenal world were as yet inchoate. *'Tapas” appears 
frequontlv in cosmogonic contexts (cf. RV. 10. 190. i; AV. 10. 7. i; 
II. 8. 2, etc.), and the Brdhmanas positively attribute to Prajapati 
its assumption, prior to creation. It is very significant, however, that 
AV. II. 8. 6 has; ”tapas was there, and karman —^then they adored the 
highest.” It is probable that here we have the germ of the theory of collective 
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harman that leads to the emergence of the imiyerse and that tapa$i 
merelv stands for its potentiality like apurva or adrsta in later conceptions. 
Antava in this passage and salila above, both meaning the heaving 
ocean" and ap “water” {AV. lo. 2. 7; 8. 34-40, etc.) m such contexts 
ran have reference only to the formless, limitless, inchoate energy that 
is the perennial spring of the universe, and doubtless represent the 
“cosmogonic water” (kurana-vdri) of later literature. Xhe^ desire was 
simplv the urge for creation,®3 and this evoked the collective^ or cosmic 
“mind.” The “impregnators” would correspond to the individual souls 
[nvdtman or puru^a) and “great-powers” to properties constilutiiig 
matter {prakHi) in later philosophy. The “innate urge” and the “arduou.s- 
ness” would refer to these two in the reverse order.*4 To use the language 


of later philosophy, matter is credited here with blind tendencies and 
individual souls, endowed with persistent mental impressions {yCintina, 
safhskdra = tapas here), with positive effort. 

RV. 10. 72 makes some further contribution to the cosmogonic iih-a: 
“In the primeval age of the gods being came out of non-being. 'I'he 
quarters (i.e. space) followed it (i.e. being) in their emergence; it (viy,. 
being) issued out of (i.e. became manifest in) the world. Daksa wa.s bom 
of Aditi, and Aditi of Daksa. For (when) Aditi who is thy daughter wtis 
bom, O Dak§a, in succession to her were born the gods (that are) biMie 
hcent (and) cognate with immortality.” (Verses 2“5)- Here “bi‘ing” 
stands for the primeval world that can be referred to time and space, 
while “non-being” for that which precedes it in the sequence of evolution 
and which cannot be so referred to. "Lying outstretched” {uttdna-ptid), 
(cf. AV. 3. 21. 10, where “waters” {ipah), are called uUdnait vdrilx, “lying 
outstretched”), can have reference only to the limitless, indistinguishalile 
mass called salila or ap above. The first half of v. 4 simply I'Xplains v. 3, 
while its second half brings out another important feature. A<liti, 
literally “boundlessness” or “infinity,” can stand here only tor what has 
just now been described as uttdna-pad and a-sat, and Dak.sa, Uterallv' 
“understanding” or "consciousness,” the principle of subjectivity. Thus 
Daksa issuing out of Aditi accords well with the Samkhj'u vii'w as 
recorded in Caraka-Samhitd (IV. i. 61. 65), in which the unniaiiifest 
{a-vy*akta) represents the state previous to the distinction of pnikrti 
and purusa. Whereas Aditi issuing out of Daksa would indicate' tiu‘ 
view-;^int according to which the first principle is all conscic)U.snt‘ss 
(pifiwtdtya) and matter is only its aspect or characteristic. 

Reference to creation having taken place only once is found souu‘tinic.s 
(cf. RV. 6. 48. 22; 10. 74. 4= VS 33. 28), but in RV. 10. 190. 3 the 
Creator (dhdir) is said to have fashioned the various cosmic objects ''as 
[yoihd-purvdwCj and in A V. 10. y. 26 Skambha, while croatiiig 
IS ^d to have "rolled out what was old.” On the other hand, creatioil 
and dissolution are frequently represented as events, constantly taking 
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place in the ultimate reality (cf. AV. lo. 8. 29, 39-42; RV. 10. 90. 2, etc.), 
and immortality and death as both ensconced in it {RV. 10. 121. 2; 
AV. 10. 7. 15). 


§7. ESCHATOLOGY 

That the Vedic Indian was fondly attached to this world, as against 
the next, is clear not only from the constant prayers for long life and its 
blessings, but also from its description as the “dearest” (AV. 5. 30. 17) 
or the “world of immortality” {AV. 8. i. 1)—^immortality for the mortal 
consisting in “being better here” {KS. 8 . i), or “attaining full life (i.e. of a 
hundred years) and being belter” {PB. 22. 12. 2), and continuing himself 
through progeny {TB. i. 5. 5. 6; cf. RV. 5. 4. 10)—and from occasional 
distrust of the other world (iiC5. 8. 8; TS. 6. i. i). Rebirth is even offered 
as a reward {SB. i. 5. 3. 14). It is no wonder, therefore, that thoughts on 
the future life are mostly evoked by death, the inevitable. Here, again, 
myths grew round cremation, although there is occasional reference to 
other modes of disposal {AV. 18. 2. 34; RV. 10. 18. 10-13). Agni is said 
to carry and join the departed to the manes in the highest heaven, where 
he is to meet Yama, their pathfinder and king, and Varuna {RV. 
10. 14. I, 7, 8). The process is called asu-nUi or asu-mta, “leading the 
spirit,” or rather “leading to the spirit state” (cf. RV. 10. 15. ic). Agni 
consumes only the body, and the departed soul, the “unborn part”*5 of 
RV. 10. 16. 4, issues forth as from the father or the mother (55. 2. 2. 4. 8), 
furnished with a body, all lustrous {RV. 10. 56. i) and free from imper¬ 
fections {AV. 6. 120. 3). References to enjoyment by the departed of 
offerings made here and the delights in heaven indicate that this body— 
which could scarcely be gross—was conceived as endowed with the 
senses, similar to the “subtile” body {suk^ma-ianra) of later conception.*^ 

The heavenly delights are described in RV. 9. 113, 7-11: "There are 
eternal light and swift waters; there movement is unrestrained; there 
is spirit food and satiety; there are joy, glee, gladness, and the fulfilment 
of all dc.sircs.”®7 A few more heartening touches are added by other texts 
{RV. 10. 135. 7; AV. 3. 29. 3; 4. 34; SB. 14. 7. I. 32-3, etc.). Agni is 
supplicated to carry the newly departed to this place, which is assured 
{RV. 10. 154. 2—5) for those who have undergone rigorous penance {tapas), 
or died heroically in battles, or made liberal sacrificial gifts, or adored the 
law of righteousness {rta). In contrast, hell where, by rights, the sinners 
should go is only vaguely referred to as the “deep place,” “endless abyss,” 
“intangible darkness” (i?F. 4. 5. 5; 7. 104. 3, 17), and “lowest, black, or 
blind darkness” {AV. 8, 2. 24; 5. 30. ii; 9. 2. 10). VS. 30. 5 and AV. 
12. 4. 36 are the first to call it ndraka or ndraka loka. Torments of hell 
are touched in A V. $. 19 and described with greater detail in SB. ii. 6. i 
and JB. i. 42-4. 
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Merits of sacrificial and charitable acts accrue to the departed in 
heaven 'RT. lo. 14. 8; T"5. 18. 64). It has been noted already (§6) that 
the term hirmar. appears verj’ significantly in the AV . (cf. also ii. 7. 17). 
According to the man is bom to the world he has made” (6. z. 2. 27), 

and one is placed in a balance in the other world for an estunate of one’s 
good and e^dl deeds (ii. 2. 7. 33). Thus the idea of proportionate recom¬ 
pense appears to be gaining ground progressively, SB. 10. 6. 3. i, going 
still further, declares that as a man is constituted by his desires {kratumdyt^, 
he is bom in the other world with reference to these. 

Slacdonell^s sees a probable germ of metempsychosis in RV, 10. 16. 3, 
where the departed spirit is asked to go, among other places, to the 
plants and “stay there with bodies.” Growing belief in rebirth becomes 
evident in the Brakinanas (cf. SB, i. 5. 3. 14; 10. 4. 3. 10) and words like 
‘pufiar-mHyu, ”re-death," ‘punar-asu, “coming to life again” (.?S., TB^ 
and punar-dyati, “rebirth” {GB), are coined to denote it. Some scholars*^ 
explain ptifiar-mrtyu as “repeated death” in the other world, having no 
reference to rebirth, but “repeated death” of one already dead makes 
scarcely any sense. The reason why "re-death” instead of “rebirth” 
struck the Vedtc people first seems to lie in the fact that they dreaded 
death, not birth»9 as in later times. Interpreted by this outlook of theirs, 
rebirth seems to be suggested even in RV. 10. 14. 8c, where the departed 
is asked to “come home once agam,3« and in 10. 16. 5, where Agni is 
supplicated to see that he may ‘‘assume life (dyus) and obtain progeny.” 

Adoration of the self through meditation in the right manner, as 
fetching more valuable rewards than worship of the gods, is preached in 
SB. II. 2. 6.13-14 and 10. 6. 3. i-z. The view of final release from fear of 
death or rebirth through right knowledge of the self, along "with a more 
philosophical outlook on the events of the world, has already found 
notice (§§4, 6). 


§8. PSYCHOLOGY 

*^6 principal word for the entity which is responsible for all mental 
is ffianas. It often sta nds for the combined thinking and vivif3dng 
pmdple (RV. I. 164. 18; 10. 57- 4-6; 59- 5, etc.), which is referred to as 
the light implanted in the heart (RV. 6, g. 6; 7. 33. 8) and forms the 
theme of T S. 34. 1-6. Frequently, however, the vivifying principle alone 
IS so termed and separated from the other (RV. 3. 26. 8 M V. 10. 2. 31-2* 
8.28,43). The heart, generally conceived as seat of the mind, is occasionaUy 
^^ted from the latter, either as the physical organ with mind as its 
tocrion (RV. 3 26. 8; 5. 56. 2; 10. 71. 8, etc.) or as having some separate 
^ction altogether (AV. 3. 20. 9; 5. 21. 2; RV. 10. 191. 4). Rarely, how- 
eve^ the head is conceived as the seat of certain mental attributes (RV. 
2. 16. 2; 8. 96. 3; 5, 37. 6). “The nine-doored lotus, enveloped with three 
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guitas” {AV. 10. B. 43), where the soul resides, is evidently the heart 
identified with the mind. The passage is suggestive of the Sdmkhya 
constituents of the mind (cf. also .4 F. 8. a. i, where rdjcts and tdmas appear 
together). Desire has already figured (§6) as the first seed of the mind. 

Three states of the mind, viz. waking {jdgrat), dreaming {svapna) and 
sleeping [supti or nidrd) are indicated {RV. 10. 164; AV. 19. 56, 57), and 
dream is said to be “neither alive nor dead” (AV. 6. 46. i) and “bom of 
the heated mind” (AV. ig. 56. 5). The vital principle (prd'^a) is said to 
keep erect and awake, while others lie asleep (AV. 11. 4. 25). Mahidhara 
equates the words cii, manas and dM in F5. 4. 19 with the later oiUa, 
manas and huddhi, faculties respectively of indeterminate cognition, 
deliberation and determination. Agility and restlessness of the mind (as 
well as its range covering all distances and times) are often alluded to 
(F5. 34. I, 4; AV. 10. 7. 37, etc.). The five senses (indriya) with the mind 
as the sixth appear inAV. 19. 9. 5. In the RV. indriya still means “relating 
to Indra” or “power or energy belonging to, or similar to that of, Indra.” 
The words indriya-sarhyama, “control of the senses,” ekdrdmatd, “concen¬ 
tration of the mind,” sxidyukta-manas, “concentrated in mind,3* appearing 
in SB. II. 5. 7. I point to leanings towards 


§9. LOGIC 

In the RV. the incidence of human ignorance (i. 164. 3, 6; 10. 88. 18, 
etc.) and of the elusiveness of truth (5. 85. 8; 10. 139. 5; cf. 8. 100. 3) is 
frankly admitted. The means of attaining tmth appeared to be (i) direct 
perception with the senses or the mind (i. 184. 2; 8. 25. 9; 10. 67. 2 and 
130- 6), (ii) statement of one who knows (i. 164. 4; 10. 129. 6), and (iii) 
investigation with the mind, i.e. reasoning (10. 81. 4; 129. 4, 5). Asceticism 
(tapas) as a source of special insight finds mention not only in the 
Brdkmanas and the other Vedas, but even in the RV. itself (TS. 5. 3. 5. 4; 
22F. 8. 59. 6). Infallibility and independence of the Vedas as a source of 
knowledge is already insisted on in the Brdhmanas (cf. SB. 10. 4. 2. 21, zz; 
TB. 3. 12. 9. i). Immediate or perceptual (pratyak^cC) and mediate or non- 
perceptual (parok^a) knowledge are frequently distinguished in the 
Brdhmanas. 

Enquiry about material and efficient causes is common (22F. 10. 81. 2, 4; 
168. 3), and the development of meanings of niddna, “bond” > “root- 
cause” (RV. 10. 114. 2; 130. 3), bandhu, "connection” > “cause” (22F. 
10. 129. 4; AV. 4. I. 3), ndbhi, "navel" > fountain-head” (FS. 23. 59), 
and dramhha'^, “grasping,” “tackling” > “achievement” (22F. 10. 81. 
2 = FS. 17. 18), point to the same direction. Similar development or 
coining of a few more technical terms may be noted here with their 
sources in parentheses; thus kdraij^, “cause” (GB.), k§etra, "field” > 
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Sphere" &r “scope" and k?etra-vid, "knowing the subject” {RV.), ndndtva, 
"dinerence" B/. , paksas. "wing” > "side” or "party” {RV.). prakrti. 

source," “original form” {GB.).prdkrfa. "original” {SB.), vikHi, "change” 
or mcdiricarion" ,SB.h hhnta and hhuvana, “entity” {RV.), ^n6.majinana, 
^nahiman or ntahman. "greatness” or "power” > "quality" {RV.-. cf. 


.-ir. lO. 2. 12 ). 

Statements supported b\’ reasons indicated with the particles khalu, 
lai, hi. etc., are frequent. An instance of an analogical reasoning {RV. 
S. 5S. 2\ has already been cited (§4). A t5’pe of deductive reasoning, 
styled tn^mdntsd and consisting of (i) vicikitsd, ‘^doubt, (ii) mXmdThsd, 
‘ deep deliberation," and fiii) sthiti, "final position” is frequent in the 
S<'.7/jw;uw2s.3= Such terms as prds, “querj’^” or problem,” pratiprdi, 
“opponent in debate” (AT'. 2. 27), prainin, "questioner,” abhiprasnin, 
"colter-questioner,” “arbiter” or "umpire,” and maryddd, 

"limitation,” i.e. "conventional rules” (FS. 30. 10) indicate the popu¬ 
larity of debate. Habit of presenting thought in pairs, distinct or dicho¬ 
tomic, such as (i) is (refreshment), urj (strength), i^ta (sacrifice), purta 
(charity), ndtnan (essential nature), riipa (external form), etc., or (ii) 
lidyd knowledge), avidyd (ignorance), sat (being), a-sat (non-being), etc., 
becomes more and more common. In the Brdhmanical portions indulgence 
in long lists of associated concepts, set off against one another, in de¬ 
scribing different collateral subjects or situations is frequent (cf. A V. 
13 . 5: 13. 4; 15. 2-7). Attempts at definition through etymologies or 
otherwise are not infrequent (cf. AV. 3. 13. 1-14; ii. 8. 34; KB. 2. 8; 
SB. 4. I. 4. i). 

The intimate connection of thought and speech is often emphasized 
^RJ". 6. 9. 6d; 10. 71. 2; 177. 2). According to KB. 2. 7 all sensations have 
to be converted into speech before they find expression, while in 9. 3 mind 
and speech are said to contain evei3rihing. In RV. i. 164. 45 and 8. 100, 
10, II z’dc, "voice,” “speech,” appears in the role of an all-inclusive 
sonority and is called rd^tn, “sovereign ruler,” in the latter place and in 
i?T'. 10. 125, where its mystic di\’ine character, guiding and controlling 
the actuaries of gods, men and all other entities, is especially stressed. 

10. 71 lays particular emphasis on the care and accuracy with which 
the agreeable and salutary contents of speech are to be presented and 
understood, vrhile AV. 10, 8, 33 declares that speeches are impelled by 
the unprecedented one” {a~purva)’, and speaking rightly, they go to the 
great Divinity {Brdhmanam). 


§10. CONCLUSION 

The above surv’ey brings out in bold relief the emergence of certain 
characteristic features of later Indian religious and philosophic thought. 
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The various bhakti cults are anticipated in respect of their emphasis on 
the character of the favourite deity as an aspect of the Absolute (§3), 
and on the tenderness of devotion and strictly ethical conduct of the 
devotee (§§2, 5). Asceticism of various t5^es and even Tdntric practices 
are forestalled (§2). Monism of the Vedanta with a hint at mdyd and libera¬ 
tion through knowledge (§4); omnipotence of the sacrifice as in the 
Mimaihsa (§2); the three guij.as (§8) and blind tendencies in matter (§6) 
of the Sariikhya; control of the senses and concentration of the mind (§8) 
of the Yoga; and right mental perspective and right speech leading to 
the Absolute (§9) of the Nyaya-Vai^esika are also foreshadowed, besides 
consideration of the common problems of atman (§4), manas (§§7, 8), the 
Absolute Reality (§4), the emergence of the universe (§6), karman (§§5, 
6, 7), rebirth (§7) and liberation (§4). No wonder later thought should 
regard the Vedas as the fountain-head of all religion and philosophy. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE UPANISADS 

I. INTRODUCTION 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Upanisads constitute the basic 
springs of Indian thought and culture. They have inspired not only the 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy but also some of the so-called 
heterodox Schools like those of Buddhism.^ The Upanisads are not syste¬ 
matic treatises on philosophy; they are not the works of a single author. 
The teachers whose intuitions are recorded in the Upanisads are more 
mystic seers than metaphysical investigators. There is a directness about 
their teachings, and an authenticity born of first-hand experience of the 
highest reality. They pour forth their findings in the form of stories and 
parables, informal discussions and intimate dialogues.® The method they 
adopt is “more poetic than philosophic .”3 Even where the language used 
is prose the poetic quality is only too evident. It is true that in many 
places symbolic expressions are employed which hide the meaning rather 
than make it patent. Sometimes there are puns on words and mystic 
explanations of certain abstruse terms. Even these, it may be noted, add 
to the charm of the Upanisads. 


2 . EVOLUTION OF THE UPANISADS 

The Upanisads are called the Vedanta, 4 as most of them constitute the 
concluding portions of the Veda, and as also their teaching represents 
the aim or goal of the Veda. The Sanskrit word anta, like the English 
etid, may be used to mean both "terminus" and "aim.” The later Vedantic 
Schools derive their name from the fact that they claim to interpret the 
Upanisads. The etymological meaning of the term “upani^ad'* is "to sit 
{sad) close by {upa) devotedly (m),” and is indicative of the manner in 
which the doctrines embodied in the Upanisads were learnt at first by 
pupils in small conclaves sitting near their respective teachers. The ex¬ 
pression which thus means "a session” came to be applied in course of 
time to what was taught at such sessions. Since the Upanisads are re¬ 
garded as teaching the highest truth, they could be imparted only to those 
who were competent to receive and benefit by them; and such competent 
pupils could be only a few at any given time. So the meaning "secret” 
came to be attached to the term “upani^ad” and it is in this sense that 
we find the expression used in the Upanisads themselves. When, for 
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instance, some omportant fomnola is given in the Upani^ads, it is charac¬ 
terized as the i*pjni^ad. Thus in the Brhcidd,tG,ii>ya.hci,^ the formula the 
Real of the real ’ asya satyam) is described as the upani^ad of the 
universal soul. We also come across such expressions as “the secret teach¬ 
ing gu?: .1 ddesah }6 the “supreme secret” {paramam guhyam)! applied to 
\ihat mav be considered to be the ke5’-passages in the Upafii§ads. Com¬ 
mentators like ^aihkara interpret the expression "upani?ad“ to mean what 
**destroj*s ’ ignorance, or what “leads” to Brahman® a meaning which 
may be etymologically incorrect, but which, nevertheless, correctly 
defines the scope and aim of the Upanisads. 

The Upani^ads are mostly’ the concluding portions of the Brdhmanas\ 
and usuallv the transition from the Brahma^tui to the Jjpani^ad is effected 
through ivhat is known as the Amnyaha,. The Brdhvnanas lay down rules 
and directions concerning the performance of rituals. The Upanisads con¬ 
tain the teachings about the ultimate Reality. In the Arw^yakas the 
rituals are given an allegorical interpretation and certain meditations are 
prescribed, which prepare the way for the philosophy of the Upanisads. 
It is difficult to say’ at this distance of time how exactly the Upanisads 
came to be evolved. Probably the term “npanisad" originally referred to 
what we have called the key-passages like the “the Real of the real” and 
‘’That thou art” \fat tvam asi). These texts, when they were taught to the 
pupils, were naturally accompanied by explanations. Later on these ex¬ 
planations together with the central texts may have been reduced to the 
form in which the Upanisads have come down to us. 

The texts that bear the name "upani^ad” are now known to be more 
than two hundred. One of the Upanisads, Muktikd, gives the names of 
one hundred and eight Upanisads. Many of these texts, however, are late 
compositions, distant imitations of the ancient canonical Upanisads. One 
of the criteria by’ which the canonical natiwe of an Upanisad may be 
judged is the fact that it has been commented upon or is quoted from by 
a thinker like Saihkara. Judged by this test, the first ten Upanisads men¬ 
tioned in the IMnktikd, along with a few from the rest, may be regarded as 
ancient and genuine. They are: lidvdsya, Kena, Kafha, Praina, Mwjp- 
^aka, '^Mdndnkya, Taiitirxya, Aitareya, Chdndogya, Brhaddraij/yaka, Kau- 
stiaki, ^laitrdyaniya and Svetdivaiara. Even of these, the Byhaddranyaka 
and the Chdndogya are the most important, as they are not only old and 
comprehensi've texts, but also represent the two main, but not exclusive, 
traditions of thought in the Upanisads, the acosmic {ni^-prapaUccC) and the 
cosmic {sa-prapahccC) respectively.? 

It K not possible to state definitely the chronological order of the 
canonical L panisads. Most of them were composed earlier than the time of 
the Buddha.‘° About the th in kers of the Upanisads too nothing much can 
be said. A few like Yajfiavalkya and Uddalaka figure prominently, 

^ definite set of teachings influencing a group of pupils. 
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3. ATTITUDE TOWARDS VEDIC GODS AND 

SACRIFICES 

In order to appreciate the teaching of the U^anisads we must under¬ 
stand first the attitude of these texts to the sacrificial cult of theRraA- 
maii>as. The spirit of the Upanisads by its very nature is opposed to ritual. 
In the Brhaddra'iyydka, he who worships a divinity other than the self is 
described as a domestic animal of the gods,^^ and it is also stated that 
while Yama, the god of death, has his abode in sacrifice, sacrifice has its 
basis in the fees paid to the priests. Parod5dng the priestly procession in 
a sacrifice, the Chdndogya describes a procession of dogs chanting ”Om! 
Let us eat. Om! Let us drink . . .”*3 

By far the most scathing attack on ritual is to be met with in the 
Mmidaka, where the sacrificial forms are compared to unsafe boats, and 
those who value them are characterized as fools that are overtaken re¬ 
peatedly by old age and death. *4 In several texts of the Upanisads, how¬ 
ever, the opposition to ritual is not so open; the sacrifice in its usual form 
is ignored, and an allegorical or philosophical meaning is given to it. The 
task of the Ara^tyakas, as we remarked earlier, is to allegorize ritual, but 
this is continued in the Upanisads also. We have a typical instance in the 
opening sections of the Brhaddraijyaka, where the horse-sacrifice {aiva- 
medha) is interpreted allegorically. Over-lordship of the earth may be 
gained by sacrificing a horse. But spiritual autonomy is to be achieved by 
renouncing the whole universe which the Upanisad conceives in the image 
of a horse. In the Chdndogya the entire life of man is symbolically explained 
as a soma sacrifice, ^ 5 and offerings to the different manifestations of 
breath {prana) take the place of agni-hotra.'^ Another mode by which the 
Upanisads indicate the inferior status of ritual is to show that it leads only 
to the world of the Fathers which is a temporary abode for man and 
from which he must return to this earth in due course to follow the cycle 
of birth and death again.*? 

When we turn to some of the later Upanisads, however, we find a spirit 
of accommodation and an anxiety to assign a place to sacrifice in the 
Upani^adic scheme. Thus in the SvetdSvatara, the mode of ancient prayer 
{brahma purvyam) to the gods like Agni and Soma is recommended, and it 
is said that where sacrifice is performed, there inspiration is bom.*® But 
even here the goal that is held as worthy of attainment is not the heavenly 
world, but God by knowing whom one is said to be released from all 
fetters. *9 

For the antecedents of the main doctrine of the Upanisads we must 
turn rather to those hymns of the Veda which reveal a monistic attitude*** 
than to the Brdhmar^as which are liturgical manuals. The tendency which 
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arrears in the philosophical hjTnns of the Veda to reduce the multitude of 
to tne rrincitjle becomes prominent in the Upanisads, and the impli- 
catitns of suoh a doctrine are worked out in greater detail.ai Questioned 
about the number of gods, Yajnavalkya starts -with the number 3306, and 
then sazcessiveh' gives the numbers, thirty-three, six, three, two, one and 
a half, and hnallv one. The one God is Brahman whose powers the other 
gods are. The Vasus, the Rudras and the Adit^^as, who constitute the 
■^j-jj^cinai cfToups of gods, are identified with the different cosmic pheno¬ 
mena and individual functions, such as the sun and the sky, the moon and 
the stars, the senses and the mind.*^* The ^laitrdyantya characterizes the 
gods including Brahma, Rudra and Visnu as the principal manifestations 
of the supreme, the imm ortal, the incorporeal Brahman .*3 In the Kena, 
Indra leams from Umd Haimavatl that the source of the power and the 
glorj” of the gods is Brahman.»4 The Katha-Upanisad declares that for 
fear of the supreme Brahman the gods carry out their allotted functions .®5 
Even Prajapati, the highest god of the Brdhmanas, is subordinated to 
Brahman. In the Kausitaki, he, along with Indra, is made a door-keeper 
of the abode of the Absolute.*^ Thus, the Upanisads wmuld brook no rival 
to Brahman, the supreme reality. The “ekarh sat” (the one reality) of the 
Rg-Veda becomes in the Upanisads “ekam eva a-dmityani” (one ordy with¬ 
out a second). 


4. HIGHER AND LOWER KNOWLEDGE 

The Upanisads make a distinction between two kinds of knowledge, the 
higher {para) and the lower {apara). The lower knowledge consists of all 
the empirical sciences and arts as also of such sacred knowledge as relates 
to things and enjoyments that perish. It is interesting to note that even 
the four Vedas are included in the category of lower knowledge. Narada, 
in spite of his encyclopaedic learning, both secular and sacred, finds that 
he is sorrow-stricken, and so seeks enlightenment from Sanatkumara who 
characterizes all the former’s knowledge as mere name {ndma eva) .*7 That 
alone is higher knowledge which relates to the Imperishable (a-i^sara) .*8 It 
is described as that knowledge whereby what has not been heard of be¬ 
comes heard of, what has not been thought of becomes thought of, what 
has not been understood becomes understood .*9 This is further explained 
as the knowledge of the ground which is more than and inclusive of the 
knowledge of the various expressions or manifestations of the ground. 
Just as by one piece of clay all that is made of clay may be known—^the 
modification being only a name depending on a word; the truth being 
that it is just day so is that teadung.30 Compared with the knowledge 
of the ultimate groimd which is the absolute self, the lower knowledge is 
nescience or false knowledge (avidyd). "Widely contrasted and different 
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are these two,” says the Katha, “nescience {avidya) and what is known as 
knowledge {vidyd).”i^ The Svetdivatara refers to knowledge and ignorance 
that are placed hidden in the imperishable, infinite, supreme Brahman, 
and chciracterizes ignorance as a thing perishable and knowledge as a 
thing immortal. 3 * 

Yajnavalkya speaks in more than one place of the unknowability of the 
self. How, then, can there be knowledge of the self? In the course of his 
teaching to his wife, Maitreyi, the sage observes, “After departing, there 
is no consciousness (for the soul).” This bewilders the lady, who asks for 
clarification. The reply that Yajnavalkya gives is, “Where there is duality 
as it were, there one sees another, one smells another, one hears another, 
one thinks of another, one understands another. Where, however, every¬ 
thing had become just one’s own self, there whereby and whom would one 
smell, see, hear, speak to, think of, or understand ? ”33 This, then is the 
answer to the question about the unknowability of the self. The self is 
unknowable not because it is unknown, but because it is the basis of all 
knowledge, nay, knowledge per se. In short, it cannot be known as objects 
are known. “You cannot see the seer of seeing. You cannot hear the 
hearer of hearing. You cannot think the thinker of thinking. You cannot 
understand the understander of understanding. He is your soul, which is 
in all things .”34 The Kena-Upani^ad teaches the same doctrine when it says 
that thither, viz. to the self, the eye goes not, nor speech, nor mind, and 
that it is other than the known and above the unknown. 3 S The Taittirlya 
declares that words and mind turn back, not being able to attain it.36 Our 
words and thoughts are relevant to the realm of plurality; they fail with 
reference to the non-dual spirit. Yet, we have to make use of them as 
indicators or sign-posts, and not as vehicles taking us to the very end. 
“As unity the self is to be looked upon—this unknowable, constant Being, 
free from blemishes, beyond space, the unborn self, great, permanent.”37 
The self is to be comprehended as "It is.”38 This is the supreme knowledge, 
pard vidyd, true wisdom. The Upanisads ask us to seek this knowledge 
from a competent teacher who is not only learned but also in possession 
of the plenary experience.39 It is true that such a teacher is difficult to get 
but so is a competent pupil. All good things are rare and hard to accom¬ 
plish. “Wonderful is the declarer, proficient the obtainerof It! Wonderful 
the knower, proficiently taught I”40 


5. BRAHMAN AND ATMAN 

The two words, without grasping whose implications it is not possible 
to understand the Upanisads, are ”brahman” and “dtman” They are 
the two pillars, as it has been said, on which rests nearly the whole edifice 
of Indian philosophy. There has been some difference of opinion among 
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scholars regarding the way the two words came to bear their present con¬ 
notations. The word "hrdhnuin” probably meant at first "prayer" or 
"speech" from the root hrh, "to burst forth” or “to grow." Gradually it 
came to si§xiifv the ground of the universe or the source of all existence, 
that which has burst forth into the universe, or that from which the 
utiiverse has grown. The other word utmuft probably meant breath 
and then came to be the expression for the soul or self of a living being, 
especially of man. And the remarkable discovery which the ancient seers 
made was that the two are one and the same; the atman is Brahman.4i 
This doctrine of unity is the greatest contribution which the Upanisads 
have made to the thought of the world. 

In rnany places in the Zjpctniscids, the two terms, *‘hy(ih'tnci.n” and 
'\iiir.an” are used in apposition, and are regarded as s3monyms. The 
Chdndogya frames the central question in philosophy thus: “What is 
atman? WTiat is Brahman?"43 In certain contexts where the inquiry is 
into the source of the universe, the expression “atman’* is employed, and 
in certain others where the topic of investigation is the true self of man 
the term “brahman” is used. In the teaching which Asvapati Kaikeya 
gave to the six Brahmins, the spirit of the universe is described as the 
V'aiit'dnara-atmanA' Bhrgu enquires into the nature of the self through 
an analysis of the sheaths that cover it; but the term of reference in this 
analysis is Bralmian.44 Thus to the Upanisadic thinker brahman and 
atman came to mean the same reality, within and without. Through an 
enquiry into the source of the universe and through a quest after the true 
self, he discovered that it is the one non-dual reality that appears as the 
manifold wurld and as the plurality of individuals. 

The same question is asked in the Upanisads about the ground of the 
universe as about the true nature of the self. The line of advance too is 
similar in the two cases, viz. a progress from the grosser expressions of 
the real to the subtler. We shall illustrate this by citing a few leading 
examples from the Upanisads. 

In the philosophical contest that was held at the court of King Janaka, 
Gmgi, a woman-sage, questioned Yajnavalkya about the support of all 
things. The precise form in which the question is put is "On what is all 
this woven, warp and woof?" In a series of ansvrers, Yajnavalkya leads 
the enquirer to higher and higher worlds; and lastly, when the lady asks 
him, on what is space woven, warp and woof, he replies that it is the 
Imperishable {a~k?ara) which is the support of space. 45 Another questioner, 
Uddilaka, enquired about the inner controller of all things. In a set of 
beautiful passages, Yajnavalkya explained that the principle that lies 
behind aU things, cosmic as well as individual, the principle which these 
things do not know but which controls them from within, is the inner 
ruler; and this ruler, said Yajnavalkya, addressing Uddalaka, is your own 
immortal self. “He who dwelling in all things, yet is other than all things, 
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whom all things do not know, whose body all things are, who controls all 
things from within—He is your self, the inner ruler, immortal .''46 

Bhrgu approaches his father Varuna with the request for instruction 
about the nature of Brahman ,47 Varuna gives his son a formula which is 
indicative of the general nature of reality, and asks him to discover for 
himsplf the truth through austere enquiry {tapas,) "That, verily, whence 
these beings are bom, that by which when bom they live, that into 
which on departing they enter—^that be desirous of knowing. That is 
Brahman." Bhrgu makes of this formula the base of his operations and 
enters upon the quest after the real. The first discovery that he makes is 
that food {anna, i.e. matter) is essential for existence. But soon he realizes 
that food is only the outer shell of what animates it, viz. life {prana). 
Even this knowledge does not satisfy him; for upon further enquiry he 
finds that mind {manas) is the substratum of life. Subsequent analysis 
reveals to Bhrgu that mind too is a product and cannot answer to the 
definition of Brahman given by his father. He now thinks that intellectual 
awareness {vijfidna) is the final reality. Just as materialism, vitalism and 
mentalism were found wanting on closer scrutiny, intellectualism too is 
seen to be inadequate. And at last, Bhrgu arrives at the final tmth that 
bliss {dnanda) is Brahman. In this delight which is the Absolute there is 
no distinction of the enjoyer and the object enjoyed. In the infinite there 
is no division. The Indra-Virocana myth related in the Chdndogya^^ is also 
illustrative of the fact that both competence and persistent enquiry are 
required for understanding the nature of the self. 

The method of enquiry into the states of experience, waking, dream and 
sleep, is one of the frequent ways adopted in the Upani^ads for arriving at 
knowledge of the real self. The most concise and systematic statement of 
this method is to be found in the Matf^d^kya-Upani^ad, which is said to 
contain the essence of the entire Ved§.nta {sarva-veddnta-sari?tha)M The 
XJpanisad begins by identifying the mystic sound aum with all-that- 
which-is. Amn is all this—what was, what is and what will be. It is also 
what is beyond the three divisions of time, viz. the unmanifest ground of 
the manifest universe. All this is Brahman, of which aum is the sound- 
s5mibol. The self is Brahman. Then, our text goes on to show how, corre¬ 
sponding to the three modes {ptdtrds) of aum (a, u, w) and the fourth 
mode-less {a-mdtra) part, there are the three forms in which the self appears 
in the states of waking, dream and sleep respectively, and the fourth 
which is the natural state of the self, the unchanging and imconditioned 
tur%ya. In the state of waking, the self consorts with the objects of sense 
which are external, and its enjoyments are gross. In dreams it revels in a 
world of images, and its experience is subtle. In sleep there are no desires, 
nor dreams; the self becomes one, without the distinction of seer and seen 
object; it remains then as a mass of sentience, as bliss enjoying bliss. The 
self of the three states is designated respectively as vaiivdnara, taijasa 
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and p J The fourth \caUirtha or turlya), which is the real self is beyond 
the changing modes of existence. It is not caught in the triple stream of 
wakm:?, dream and sleep, though it is the underlying substratum of these 
states.^'lt is inwsible; it is not the content of empirical usage; it cannot be 
grasped; it does not have identifjdng marks; it is unthinkable and un- 
jiamable; it is the one self which is the essence of consciousness, it is that 
i^to which the universe gets resolved; it is tranquil bliss which is non-dual. 
Thus does the Mdndukya teach the real natiu« of the self. 

The ultimate reality" according to the Upani^ads is not the subject as 
over against the objects; it is that which underlies both subject and 
object. This truth could be realised only when the apparent distinction 
between cosmic and the individual forms of the self is broken. As an aid 
to this realization, it is taught that there is non-difference between the 
individual and cosmic forms of the self at each level of experience. It is 
from this point of triew that in the 'Sldt^^ukyd the self in the state of 
sleep is characterized as the lord of all {sarvesvaraC).^^ In the 

Ckdndo^,'a, the Person seen in the e5’e is identihed with the one observed 
in the sun,si and the mind and space are identified as Brahman.s* In the 
dialogue between Balaki and Ajatasatru in the BrhaddranyakaSi which is 
repeated in the Kaii§ltaki,s^ there is first an objective approach to the 
problem of reality, Baiaki refers to the Person in things like the sim and 
the moon as Brahman. Ajatasatru show's in each case that there is a 
deeper principle behind the cosmic phenomena. These are the adhidaiva 
forms of the real. Then the discussion turns to the adhydtma forms like 
one's shadow, echo, body and eye. And finally, AjataSatru gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the cosmic soul from W'hich come forth all worlds, all gods, all 
beings. 

The Identity-doctrine which is the central theme of the Upanisads is 
also illustrated in the teaching of Uddalaka to his son ^vetaketu .55 Here 
Uddaiaka identifies the sat w'hich is the ground of all existence and the 
source of all being with the self of Svetaketu. "That which is the finest 
essence—^this whole world has that as its soul. That is reality. That is the 
atman. That thou art, O ^vetaketu!” This declaration of non-difference is 
repeated nine times, thereby indicating that it constitutes the central 
teaching of Uddalaka. It must be noted, however, that it is not the indi¬ 
vidual soul that is stated here to be the ground of all being. The philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanisads is not a variety of subjective idealism. It is true 
that the individual soul is non-different from the imiversal spirit. But it 
is the nnivCTsal spirit that explains the whole world and the individual 
souls as individuals. 5 S 

The non-dual Brahman-atman is conceived of in two forms in the 
Upanisads: (i) as the all-inclusive ground of the universe and (2) as the 
reality of which the universe is but an appearance. The former is the 
cosmic view {sa-prapanca) of the Absolute, while the latter is the acosmic 
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view {yxi^-prapahca). It is the difference between these two views that 
made possible the divergence later on between the theistic and absolu- 
tistic Schools of Vedanta. We shall illustrate the two standpoints by 
citing a few texts from the Upanisads. The cosmic view of reality may be 
discerned in the following passages: "He who consists of mind, whose 
body is life, whose form is light, whose conception is truth, whose soul is 
space, containing all works, all desires, all odours and all tastes, encom- 
passiug the whole world, the speechless and the calm—^this soul of mine 
within the heart is smaller than a grain of rice, or a barley-corn, or a 
mustard-seed, or a grain of millet, or the kernel of a grain of millet; this 
soul of mine within the heart is greater than the earth, greater than the 
mid-region, greater than heaven, greater than all these worlds .”57 “The 
self, indeed, is below. The self is above. The self is to the west. The self is 
to the east. The self is to the south. The self is to the north. The self, 
indeed, is this whole world.”58 “It is Brahma; it is Indra; it is Prajapati; 
it is all these gods; and these five great elements, namely earth, air, ether, 
water, fire; these things and those which are mingled of the fine, as it 
were; seeds of one sort or another; those bom from eggs, those born from 
wombs, those bom from sweat, and those bom from sprouts; horses, 
cattle, men, elephants; whatever creature there is here—whether moving 
or flying, and what is stationary .”59 

As typical of the texts that teach the acosmic view, the following may 
be considered: "This is imperishable, O Gargi, which the wise men adore 
—not gross, not subtle, not short, not long, not red, not adhesive, without 
shadow, without darkness, without air, without space, without attach¬ 
ment, without taste, without smell, without eyes, without ears, without 
speech, without mind, without light, without breath, without mouth, 
without measure, and without either inside or outside. Not that does any¬ 
thing eat; nor that does eat anything,"^® "Devoid of sound, of touch, of 
form, without decay, and likewise devoid of taste, eternal, and devoid of 
odour, beginningless, endless, superior to the Great {mahai) and firm; 
realizing that, one is released from the jaws of death. 

The implication of the negative description of the Absolute is not that 
Brahman is a blank or non-being; the meaning is that it cannot be de¬ 
limited by the categories known to human thought. It is "not this, not 
this” {neti Such statements, however, should be constmed along 

with other texts which speak of Brahman as reality {sai), intelligence {ci€) 
and bliss {dnanda). It is tme, no doubt, that these expressions are not to 
be tmderstood in their ordinary sense. But they represent the highest 
concepts the mind of man has been able to evolve to indicate the nature 
of the supreme spirit. The Brhaddra'nyaka describes Brahman as "the 
Real of the real” {satyasya satyam) ;®3 and splitting the word satyam into 
three syllables, sa ti and yam. Idle JJpani^ad says that the first syllable and 
the third mean truth, while the second syllable sig nifi es untruth, and that 
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the whole Avorid implies the enclosure of untruth on both sides by truth. 
That the self is consciousness (caiianyu) is declared in several texts. One 
of the modes in which this is taught is to say that the self is the light of 
all lights, that it is self-luminous. “Not there does the sun shine, nor the 
moon and the stars; nor do these lightnings shine, much less this fire. 
After Him, as He shines, does ever^-thing shine; by His lustre is the whole 
Avorld illumined !”®s Brahman is not only unconditioned existence and 
self-luminous intelligence, but also imexcellable bliss {ananda). In the 
BrhadSranyaka^^ and the TaiUitiya^i a calculus of bliss is given, taking 
the highest human bliss as the unit measure. According to the former 
Upanisad, the bliss that is Brahman is a billion times that of the human 
bliss; ^d according to the latter, it is a hundred trillion times superior to 
the highest bliss of man. The implication of such teaching is that Brahman- 
bliss is unlimited and measureless. The Chandogya^^ describes Brahman as 
the Infinite {bhuman) which alone is bliss {sukhani), and declares that there 
is no bliss in the small {alpd). In later Vedantic literature. Brahman is 
referred to as $ac-cid~dnanda, a formula coined out of the texts such as 
the ones we have considered. The Brhaddranyaka defines Brahman as 
consciousness and bliss {yijhdvutm dnundatii hTCLhtn(€).^3 The Taittirtyu says, 
“Brahman is reality, consciousness and infinitude" {satyarh jUdnam 
anantam brahma).’:^ 


6 . THE WORLD 

Corresponding to the two views of Brahman, the cosmic and the acos¬ 
mic, there are in the Upani$ads two conceptions of the world, one which 
considers the vrorld to be a real emanation of Brahman, and the other 
which regards it as an appearance of the Absolute. The treatment of the 
topic of creation is neither full nor frequent in the Upanisads ; nor is there 
consistency of detail among the different passages that deal with the 
subject of creation. But on one point there is unanimity of view, i.e, the 
origin of the whole world is traced to the self, and not to a material source. 
The Svetdivatara begins by asking such questions as "What is the cause? 
Whence are we bom? Whereby do we live? On what are we established? 
And by whom supervised do we experience our pains and pleasures?” It 
fi n d s that an adequate answer to these questions cannot be given in terms 
of any material or finite principle. Time {Mia), nature {svahhdva), necessity 
{niyati), chance {yadrccha), the elements {bhuta), the womb iyom), or the 
male (puntsa) cannot serve as the first cause. The XJpanisad discovers that 
over all these, which may be r^arded only as the secondary causes, there 
rules the self-power {dtmor-iakld) of God {devci), hidden in His own qualities 

A second point on which most of the creation-texts of the Upani§ads 
are agreed is that Brahman does not create the universe out of an ex- 
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traneous matter, but that the universe is a manifestation of an aspect of 
Brahman. That is. Brahman is immanent as well as transcendent. In the 
terminology of later Vedanta, it is the material as also the ejSicient cause 
of the world {ahhinna-nimittopddana-kdrai^a). In the Chdndogya text, "All 
this, verily, is Brahman. Tranquil, let one worship it as tajjaldn” the 
expression tajjaldn is interpreted by ^aihkara to mean "that {tat) from 
which the world originates {ja), into which the world dissolves (li) and in 
which it breathes {ari) and lives." 7 » The Taittirlya explicitly says that 
Brahman is the cause of the origination, sustentation and destruction of 
the universe .73 The Isa and the Kena Upani^ads together seek to establish 
the causality of Brahman in relation to the world. The Isa opens with the 
statement that all this (the universe), is enveloped by God. That is, the 
universe derives its substance from God, The Kena teaches that Br ahman 
is the prime mover of all things. The very first word kena (by whom?), 
from which the Upani^ad gets its name, is cast in the instrumental case, 
showing thereby that the Scripture is concerned with the teaching about 
the efiftcient cause of the universe. 

That the efficient cause of the world is non-different from the 
material cause may be shown also by a study of the texts which deal 
with the procedure of creation, and by the analogies employed in the 
Upani^ads for explaining the emergence of the many from the One. In 
the TaiUir%ya it is said: "He desired, ‘May I procreate myself!’ He per¬ 
formed austerity. Having performed austerity, he created all this, what¬ 
ever there is here. Having created it, into it, indeed, he entered."74 The 
Chdndogya, similarly, declares "It thought: ‘Would that I were many! 
Let me procreate myself,’ ’’ and then proceeds to describe the emergence 
of fire, water and food in succession. 7 S The Erhaddranyaka describes how 
the world was at first unmanifest, and how later it was made manifest 
through names {ndmarC) and forms {rupa). Having manifested the world, 
the self, in the words of the Upani§ad, entered it, even to the nail-tips, as 
a razor would be hidden in a razor-case, or fire in a fire-holder. 7^ The 
manifestation of the world out of Brahman is likened to the ejection of 
the thread from a spider?? or the scattering of sparks from fire, to the 
sprouting of herbs from the earth, and the growth of the hair of the head 
and body on a living person.?? Though the world of plurality has emerged 
out of the one inner self {antardtman), the latter is not affected by the 
defects of the former. After mentioning the analogies of the one fire and 
the one wind assuming different forms, the Katha says, "As the sun, the 
eye of all the world, is not sullied by the external defects of the eyes, so 
the one inner self of all things is not sullied by the misery of the world, 
being external to it.’’®® 

The self is the source of both the inorganic and the organic components 
of the world. The Chdndogya text®* quoted already refers to three elements, 
fire, water and earth, emerging in succession from Brahman. In the 
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Taittirtya there is mention of five elements: ether {dkdsa), air {ydyu), fire 
acnt'. w-ater (.ap). and earth {prihiw). These are said to have evolved 
from the self [dtnzan) one after the other. The basis of the five fold classi 
fication of rVip. elements is the five-fold character of sense organs whose 
distinctive objects, viz. soimd, touch, colour, taste and odour, are respec- 
tivelv the distinctive features of ether, air, fire, water and earth. These 
elements, however, are not to be identified with the elements which we 
experience. The latter are not pure elements, but mixed ones, and^ there¬ 
fore, are said to be gross {sihula). The basic elements are subtie {suksma). 
Out of these, by a process of mutual mixture called quintuplication 
{paficlkarana), the gross elements are formed. In the Prasna-Upani^ad, 
the subtle elements are called dkdia-^dtrd, vdyu^dtrd, tejo-nndtrd, dpo- 
mdird and prihim-mdird.^^ Though the terms "quintuphcation” {pancl^ 
kcLYUficC) was coined later, the principle of the intermixture of elements is 
not unknown to the Tjpcinisads, for in the Chdfidogyu, where there is 
mention of three elements, it is said that each is made threefold {tri-vrta)^i 
The world of things that is evolved from the five elements provides the 
souls with the objects, instruments and locations of enjojunent. The 
organic bodies are classified into three groups, those bom from eggs 
{an 4 aja), those bom from germs {jlvaja), and those bom from sprouts 
To these a fourth class was added later, those bom from 
sweat {svedaja). In the earlier Upani^ads there is no mention of the re¬ 
peated alternation of creation and dissolution. The Svetdsvatara, how¬ 
ever, refers to it in more than one place. Rudra, it is said, after creating 
all beings, merges them together at the end of time ;®5 it is also stated that 
He repeats the act of spreading the net of illusion many a time.®® 

From the standpoint of acosmism, there is no real creation. As Gau<Ja- 
pada says, the creation which is taught in different modes, wdth the 
illustrations of clay, metal, sparks, etc,, is only a means of introducing 
(the trath of non-difference). In no way is there any difference.®? The 
w’orld only appears; it is not real. Such a view naturally involves the 
notion of mdyd, the principle which accounts for the apparent conditioning 
of the unconditioned Absolute. It is tme that the doctrine of mdyd is not 
to be found in the Upanisads in its fuU-ffedged form. But the thought 
itself is not unknown to some of the seers of the Upanisads. The teachings 
of Yajnavalkya, for instance, imply such a notion. The sage declares that 
there is duality as it were Here the expression "as it were" implies 

that the world of duality is not real, that it is illusory, mdyd. The Chdn- 
dogya characterizes all modifications to be mere names, verbal expressions 
^axidramhha'^am, ndmadh^am)M In the Maiirdya^^a, the Absolute is 
compared to a wheel of fee, an analogy which was developed later by 
Gaudapgda to explain the illusory nature of the world. 9 » The term “mdyd” 
itself can be traced to the eda where the assumption of many shapes 
by India through his illusions is mentioned. 9 ^ And it is significant 
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that this text is quoted in the Bthadarai^iyaka in a context where real 
difference is denied. 9 a When we come to the Svetdivatara, we find the term 
mdyd used in the sense of illusion, and the Lord of all beings is described 
as ma,ydvinj 9 ‘h As for the term avidyd which is an equivalent of mdyd, it 
occurs in quite a few of the Upani^ad texts. 94 That the manifestation of 
the world is a marvel is what terms like mdyd and avidyd tell us. The pro¬ 
duction of the pluralistic universe does in no way affect the integrity and 
absoluteness of Brahman. “That is full; this is full. The full comes out of 
the full; Taking the full from the full, the full itself remains." 


7. THE INDIVIDUAL-BONDAGE 
AND LIBERATION 

The individual soul is called "jtva,” from the root jiv which means "to 
live." Both according to the cosmic and the acosmic views, the individual 
is not different in essence from the absolute spirit. To Usasta Cakrayana's 
question, “Which is the direct and immediate Brahman, the inner self of 
all beings ?"95 Yajnavalkya replies: “It is your soul which is the inner self 
of all beings." The analogy of the two birds is given, not to teach that the 
jiva and Brahman are different, but to show what makes for their apparent 
difference. “Two birds, ever xinited companions, cling to the self-same 
tree. Of these two, one eats the sweet berry. The other looks on without 
eating. On the self-same tree a person immersed (in the sorrows of the 
world) is deluded and grieves on account of his want of strength. But he 
becomes free from sorrow, when he sees the other who is worshipped (by 
many) and who is the Lord, and also his greatness ?96 The Ka^ha compares 
the supreme self and the individual soul to light {dtapa) and shade {chdySj 
respectively. 97 The Praina says, “From the Atman this life {prana) is 
bom. Just as there is this shadow in the case of a person, so is this (life, 
i.e. the individual soul) connected therewith (i.e. the Atman).”98 Thus it 
will be seen that what makes for the state of j^va is the apparent condi¬ 
tioning of the self by a complex of body and mind. It is these latter that 
account for the soul's transmigration and travail. 

In the TaiUirtya doctrine of koias ,99 five sheaths of the soul are men¬ 
tioned: annarasamaya, which is the outermost sheath made of food, viz. 
the physical body; prdnamaya, the sheath of vital airs; manomaya, the 
sheath of mind; vijndnamaya, the sheath of intellect; and dnandamaya, 
the sheath of bliss. In later Vedanta, the first is also known as the gross 
body {sthula-iarira), the next three constitute the subtle body {suk^a- 
iartra), and the last is called the causal body {kdrana-iarwa), viz. ignor¬ 
ance or nescience {avidyd) . These together constitute "the empirical home" 
of the soul. Being conditioned by these, the soul becomes the subject of 
experience and enjoyment. The Katha-XJpani^ad compares the self to the 
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lord of the chariot, the body to the chariot, the intellect to the charioteer, 
the mind to the reins, the senses to the horses, and the sense-objects to 
the roads; and it adds that the individual soul as associated with the 
body, the senses and the mind, is the experient or enjoyer 

In all experience and enjoyment, the mind or manas, of course, is the 
central factor. The Brliadaranyaka enumerates the main functions of the 
mind—desire, resolve, doubt, faith, lack of faith, steadfastness, lack of 
steadfastness, shame, intellection, fear—and says that all these are manas 
only.*®* The mind functions through the sense-organs which are ten in 
number—^fiv'-e of cognition, viz. the organs of sight (^cak?us), hearing 
[srotra], touch (ivac), taste (rasana) and smell (^hrd^a); and five of action, 
•viz. the organs of speech (vac), grasping (pdni), mo-ving (pdda), excretion 
(pay It) and generation (upastka). Manas, as the central organ of con¬ 
sciousness, gathers knowledge throi^h the cognitive sense-organs, inte¬ 
grates the bits of information thus gathered, and acts with the aid of one 
or more of the organs of action. 


The body {annamayei) and the breath (pranamayoi), which are graded 
below manas, are respectively the physical basis of the soul's activity and 
enjoyment, and the principle of life which makes for the animation of the 
body. The vijfidnamaya and the dtiandamaya which are higher than the 
manomaya represent the moral and the supra-moral levels of experience. 
In describing the difierent parts of the vij^dnamaya, the Upani^ad says, 
“Faith (sraddhS) is its head; righteousness (rta), the right side; truth 
{satya), the left side; contemplation {yoga) the body; might (mahas), the 
lower part, the foundation.’’*®* The dnandamaya is the highest reachable 
level of experi^ice for the^Tt/a in its state of bondage. Here it enjoys, for a 
temporary period, peace and happiness. Such is the case in deep sleep, as 
also in the enjojment of aesthetic pleasure. This experience, however, is 
not to be confused with mok^a, which is spiritual freedom, unconditioned 
and eternal. The state of mok§a is designated “the fourth’’ {caUtrtha or 
tory-fl), to distinguish it from the three states of empirical existence, viz 
wakmg, dream and sleep. 

The soul, in the -new of the Upanifods, is not bom with the body nor 
It therewith. “The wise one (i.e. the soul) is not bom; nor does 

It <he. This one has not come from anywhere; nor has it become anyone 
UrAcra. mns^t ^mal, primeval, this one is not slain when the body 
laflaim n Vf^t happen at death is only the decease of the physical 
^ 5 ^ Tbc soul nngmtra from life to life, being conditioned by iL Lose 
su^ migration, viz. ignorance, and by the instrument which enables it 
to migrate, vm. the subtle body. We first meet with a clear referS« to 
the banmngrati,m.doctrme m the BrhiidSravyaka. Asked as to what 
happens to a ^d man after the difierent components of his body are 

’ Yaj“ava]kya is reported to haye 
aken the questioner aside and discoursed on rebirth to him in private 
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Giving the gist of the discourse, the Upanisad says, "What they said was 
karman. What they praised was karman. Verily, one becomes good by good 
works, and evil by evil."*°4 In a later context the same sage explains more 
fully his views on rebirth. On death the soul shuffles off its present body 
and enters a new one, as a caterpillar, having come to the end of a blade 
of grass, draws itself together and takes a leap to another blade. This 
process is edso comparable to a goldsmith making a newer and more 
beautiful form like that of the fathers, or of the Gandharvas, or of the 
gods, or of Prajapati, or of Brahma, or of other beings. The kind of form 
that the soul takes would depend on its previous karman. “As is a man's 
desire, such is his resolve; as is his resolve, such is the action he performs; 
what action he performs, that he procures for himself."*‘»s Ttie rebirth of 
the human soul in the sub-human species is also held to be possible. The 
Kaiha-Upanisad, for instance, says: “Some go into a womb for the em¬ 
bodiment or a corporeal being. Others go into what is stationary, accord¬ 
ing to their deeds, according to their knowledge .“*“'5 The Chdndogya 
declares: “Those who are of praiseworthy conduct here—^the prospect is, 
indeed, that they will enter a noble womb, either the womb of a brahmin, 
or the womb of ksatriya, or the womb of a vaisya. But those who are of 
hateful conduct here—the prospect is, indeed, that they will enter an 
ignoble womb, either the womb of a dog, or the womb of a swine, or the 
womb of an outcaste .’’*«7 The view is also held that when a person dies, 
he may go to other regions, like heaven and hell, to eke out his merit or 
demerit as the case may be, before he takes another birth in this world. 
Referring to those who are attached to sacrificial forms, the Mwij>daka 
says, "Having had enjo37ment on the top of the heaven won by good 
works, they re-enter this world, or even a lower region.”^“8 

Anticipations of the Aa#wa-doctrine are to be found in the Vedic con¬ 
cept of rta which meant not only the ordered course of things but the 
moral order as well, and also in the notion of i^tS-pUrta, according to which 
the merit acquired by a man through sacrifices and acts of charity pro¬ 
cures for him happiness in a hereafter. The principle of karman is the 
counterpart in the moral realm of the physical law of causality. But what 
is 'worthy of note is that the philosophy of the Upanisads postulates the 
possibility of the soul's release from the cycle of karman. 

Moksa, or release, is the goal of every man; and release consists in the 
soul’s freedom from the need to be re-bom. There are two views in the 
Upanisads regarding the nature of the goal. According to one of thern, 
mok$a is attainable only after death; and according to the other, it can be 
attained here in this very life. The former of these views is, in effect, an 
inheritance from the eschatological doctrines of the Mantras and the 
Brahmai^ according to which heaven is a far-off place which could be 
reached by the soul only after it has cast off its physical body. But this 
view is transformed in the Upanisads. The ideal is no longer a becoming 
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something which one is not, but attaining Brahman with which the soul is 
identical in essence. “Into Brahman which is the soul of mine,” says the 
seer of the UparJ^ad, “I shall enter on departing hence .”*“9 The soul 
which thus realizes its identitj’ with Brahman is said to go by the path 
of the gods [deva-ydna), w’hich is different from the path of the fathers 
\pzir-y 2 na) which is for the bound soul still in the course of rebirth. The path 
of the fathers lies through smoke, the night, the dark half of the month, the 
six months during which the sun moves southward, the world of the fathers, 
and space, to the moon, and then back to this world. The path of the gods 
takes the soul through light, the day, the bright half of the month, the six 
months during which the sun moves northward, the year, and the sun, to 
the moon. Here it is said, a person who is non-human (a-mdnava-purusa) 
appears and leads the soul on to Brahman. This mode of attaining release 
came to be called in later Vet^nta krama-mukti, or the path of gradual 
release. The other \dew of the goal, which is in accord with the acosmic 


conception of the Absolute, is that release is not a state to be newly 
attained, as it is the eternal nature of the self itself. When ignorance which 
is the cause of bondage is dispelled by wisdom, the soul realizes its non¬ 
difference from Brahman; and this is release, which, therefore, need not 
wait till the decease of the body. “When all the desires that abide in one's 
heart are cast away, then a mortal becomes immortal; he attains Brahman 
"His praf^ do not depart. Being Brahman, he attains Brah- 
*** later Veda nt a, this view of wok^u came to be known as 
sodyo-ifitikitf instantaneous release, and jvocm-Tfvukti, release while yet 
living. So far as the content of release is concerned there is no difference 
between the two views. Moksa is release from bondage, freedom from 
samsdra. It is not a mere negative state of absence of sorrow; it is absolute 
bliss, undisturbed peace. 

The course of life that a man ^ould adopt in order to be able to attain 
mok^a is outlined in several of the Upam^ad texts. Generally, the XJpani- 
^sume on the part of^the aspirant a high grade of ethical culture. 
jNot he who has not ceased from bad conduct, not he who is not tranquil, 
TOt he who is not composed, not he whose mind is turbulent can obtain 
Hun by mtelligence.”«» Because the moral life is assumed as a condition 
pra^ent for mquiry into Brahman-Atman, the Upanisads do not 
^borate on ethical codes. But even as it is. there are many texts where 

“ insisted upon. In view of this, it is 
unund^tandable how it could be maintained, as does Keith that “in 

of ke tkrSLicS 

be said to be negligible and valueless"«3 

found even a« r« tf^**?®* like the TatUtrtya, instructions are to be 
to^d ^ as r^^ the most ordinary rules that an individual should 
pm gs rvith others. In the Brjtad&rafjyaha, an entire philo- 
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sophy of ethics is summarized in the three rules, "Cultivate self-control” 
{damyatd), "Be generous” {daUd), and "Have compassion” [dayadJvoawC), 
given respectively to the three classes of beings, demons, men and gods. 
The man who has realized Brahman is, no doubt, declared to be above 
rule. It is stated that he may live as he likes. But this only means that 
there is no question of external constraint in his case; he is perfectly moral 
by his very nature. So, it is a travesty of the Upanisad teaching to say 
that "the possession of metaphysical knowledge actually cancels all past 
sins and even permits the knower unblushingly to continue in "what 
seems to be much evil,” with perfect impunity .”**5 

Forgetfulness of the true nature of the self is, according to the Upani- 
sads, the foundation of bondage. This brings about the soul's wrong identi¬ 
fication with the ego, mind and body; and in consequence thereof, the 
soul is caught in the wheel of birth and death. The path to release must 
naturally be a reverse process. The soul has first to withdraw itself from 
the narrow limitations of empirical existence, by breaking the walls of 
finitude. This has to be accomplished by the cultivation of the spirit of 
renunciation {vairdgya or tydga). But renunciation could be complete only 
with the dawn of knowledge. It is through knowledge of Brahman that 
ignorance is finally overcome. The knowledge that is referred to here is not 
to be identified with discursive thought or theoretical appreciation of the 
non-duality of the self. Brahman is to be known by being it. The process 
of realizing Brahman is through three stages: iravai3.a, manana and 
nididhydsana.^^^ The first stands for the study of the Upanisads under a 
proper guide. The second requires an intellectual conviction in what the 
Upanisads teach, obtained through untiring reflection and logical analysis. 
The third stage which is continued meditation leads to the final wisdom. 
As aids to contemplation, many modes of meditation known as vidyds are 
taught in the Upanisads. The aim of all such discipline is to lead the 
aspirant to the knowledge of the non-dual reality. "If a person knew the 
self as T am He,' then, with what desire, for love of what would he 
cling to the body?” It is for such a consummation that the Upani^adic 
seer prays: 

"From the unreal lead me to the real. 

From darkness lead me to light. 

From death lead me to immortality.”**? 

ABBREVIATIONS 

A itareya-Upanisad. . 

BrhadSravyaka-Upanisad. 

Chandogya- Upanisad. 

Kena- Upanisad. 

Kausztaki- Upanisad. 
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JIAIU. 

7 tla iirdya n zya - Up anisad. 


Mdi:dfikya~ Upanisad, 

ML'. 

Mu^daha- Upanisad, 

PV. 

Praina-Upanisad. 


Rg-Veda. 

ss>s. 

Sacred Books of the East. 

S'J. 

etdsvatara-Upanisad. 

TU. 

Taitth zya-Upanisad. 


NOTES 


I. See 3 I::vom£eId, T 7 ze Religion of the Veda, p. 51: "There is no important form 
cf Hind'j thought, heterodox Buddhism included, which is not rooted in the 
LTpanisads/* As e^ddences of the Upanisadic influence outside India may be 
cited Xeaplatonism, Gnosticism, and Sufism. And the Upanisads have 
ir.duenced indirectly the thought of those countries where Buddhism and 
Hinduism have spread. 

n. See Alexander Koye, Discovering Plato, p, 3 n. "In a certain sense the dialogue 
is the form par excellence for pMlosophic investigation, because thought itself, 
at least for Plato, is a 'dialogue tiie soul holds with itself," and because, 
moreover, in the dialogue philosophic thought, freeing itself from all control 
cf an external authority, frees itself like^dse from its individual limitations 
by submitting to the control of another thought."' 

3. M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 52. "To read in practical 
language is to be told," says Max Easterman, "but to read in poetry is to 
learn by experience." See Enjoyment of Poetry, p. 131. 

4. This expression appears in the Upanisads themselves. See SU,, vi. 22: and 
MU„ III. ii. 6. 

5. BAU,, IL L 20. 

6. UC.s III; V, 2 . 

7. KAV., iii. 17; SCr.. vi. 22, 

S. See Samkara's introduction to KA U., BA U„ TU., and MU. 

9. Either Upanisad, howe^-er, is not without traces of the other tradition. 

10. See S. Radhakris hn a n 5 Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 141. An interesting 
attempt to enumerate the number of the Upanisadic thinkers and to classify 
*^em into five generations has been made by Walter Ruben in his book 
Die Pktlosopken der Upanishaden (A. Francke Ag. Verlag. Bern, 1947). Ruben 
fixes the Upanisadic age between 700 b.c. and 550 b.c. on the basis that there 
were five generations, that they preceded the Buddha, and that at the rate of 
30 years for a generation the whole period covers 1^0 vears 

11. S.'i iJ., I. iv. 10. 3 y ■ 

12. BAU., III. ix. 21. 

13. CU., I. xii. 

14. .VC 7 ., I. ii. 7—10. 

15* CXJ., III. xiv—xvii. 


16. Ct"., V. xix-xxiv; also KV., ii. 5. 

ii.‘ S-y' “* 

19. SU., ii. 15. 

20. See jer., I. 164. 46. 

Koas oi ths Veda die and 

22. BA U., III. ix. 

23. MAIU., iv. 5-6. 

24. KEU., 23-Z6. 

25. KA U., vi. 3. 
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26. KU., i. 5. 

27. CU.. VI. I. 4. 

28. I. i. 4-5. 

29. Ct/.. VI. i. 3. 

30. Ct;-., VI. I. 4. 

31. ii. 4- 

32. SU., V. i. 

33. B. 4 C 7 .,II. iv. 12-14. 

34. BA U.. III. iv. 2. 

35. KEU.. i. 3 - 

36. rc/., ii. 4. 

37. B .4 IV. iv. 20. 

38. vi. 13. 

39. MU., I. ii. 12—13. 

40. KA U., ii. 7. 

41. BA U., IV. iv. 5, sa vS ’yam Utma brahma. 

42. CU., V. xi. I, ko wu atma, him brahmat 

43. CU., VI. xi—xxiv. 

44. TU., iii. 

43. BAU., III. vi and viii. 

46. BAU., III. vii. 15. 

47. TU., iii. 

48. CU., VIII. vii—xii. 

49. Upanisad-brahma-yogin's commentary. Daiopanisads (Adyar Library), Vol. I, 
p. 2x2. 

50. MAU., 6. 

51. CU., I. vii. 5. 

52. CU., III. xviii. I. 

53. BAU., II. i. 

54. KU., iv. 

53. CU., VI. 

56. Josiah Royce, who devotes a considerable portion of Lecture IV in his first series 
of Gifiord Lectures to an exposition of the Mysticism of the Upanisads, makes 
a mistake, it seems to the present writer, in characterizing the philosophy of 
the Upanisads as a form of subjective idealism. See The World and the 
Individual, Vol. I, p. 158. 

57. CU., III. xiv. 2—3. 

38. CU., VII. XXV. 2. 

39. AU.. V. 3. 

60. BAU., III. viii. 8. 

61. KA U., iii. 15. See The Upanisads (G. A. Natesan & Co.), p. 40. 

62. BA U., IV. ii. 4. 

63. BAU., II. i. 20. 

64. BA U., V. V. i. 

65. KAU., iii. 15; MU. II. ii. 10. 

66. BA U.. IV. iii. 33. 

67. TU.. ii. 8. 

68. CU., VII. xxiii. 

69. BAU., III. ix. 28. 

70. TU., ii. i. Deussen makes the suggestion that anantam might be an ancient 
error, ratified after a time by tradition, for Snandam, See op. cit., p. 127. 

71. SU.. I. 1-3. 

72. CU.. III. xiv. i. 

73. TU., iii. i. 

74. TU., ii. 6. 

75- CU., VI. ii. 3-4. 

76. BA U., I. iv. 7. 

77. BAU.. II. i. 20; MU.. I. i. 7. 
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82. PL’., iv. 8. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EPICS 


A—THE RAMAYAl^A 

I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The Ramayai 34 i, a national epic like the Mahahhdrata, in the truest sense 
of the term, has exerted profound influence on the thoughts and feelings 
and conduct of the Indian people ever since it saw the light of day. It 
has set up ideals of manhood and womanhood which have been cherished 
and imitated by people of all classes and denominations and have thus 
helped to ennoble them and succour them in their tribulations. It has 
served as an inexhaustible source of inspiration to the great Indian poets, 
using Sanskrit, Prakrta or the vernacular as the vehicle, who have drawn 
upon it not only for their themes but even for poetical conception and 
imagery. 

But in spite of its unsurpassed popularity, and mostly because of it, 
it has not come down to us in the original form in which its author, 
Valmiki, conceived it, but as considerably overlaid and dishgured with 
interpolations of all sorts. Moreover, it appears today in at least three 
important recensions, the West Indian, the Bengal and the Bombay, 
which differ from each other to such an extent that about one-third of 
the verses in each is found in neither of the other two.* Jacobi, who in 
his Das 'Ramayaij.a (Bonn, 1893) has made by far the greatest contribution 
to the critical study of the text of the Rdmayaija^, holds that of the seven 
books constituting the present-day Rdmdyaij^ the whole of the seventh 
and parts of the first are comparatively later additions. Even if he is 
right, they must have been made very early, as all the recensions have 
them and all later tradition includes them. Discussing the age® of the 
Ramdyatta, he comes to the conclusion that it must have originated before 
the fifth or probably in the sixth or the eighth pre-Christian century. 
The present gleanings of philosophical views are made from the Bombay 
recension which, according to the experts, contains mostly the oldest 
version and is the one most widely used. It is hoped that they represent 
the spirit of the Rdmdyav>a fairly correctly and will not lack corroboration 
from the other recensions. The references in the present article are to the 
second Nirnayas^gara Press edition (Bombay, 1902). 
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2 THE SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
BACKGROUND 

Tiie RaniA^ envisages a society in whicli the order of the four 
castes i^zrnjts) and that of the four stages of life {airama^ are firmly 
established] and the various occupations and professions are suitably 
attended to; firm faith in the Vedas and the sayings of the seers (rsw) is 
insrained; sanctity of the cow and the hydJwiana is repeatedly emphasized; 
and a sense of the overriding importance of religious and moral duties 
'dhartnaf amounts to an obsession. Vedic studies and rites are attributed 
even to those that are designated vdnaras (apes), and rdksasas (ogres). 
The cities (and presumably also the villages) abound in places of worship, 
with or tsTthout images and called dyatanas and caityas. Ascetics of 
various tj-pes, who usuaUj" live in hills and forests, roam about the country 
and are highlj’ respected. On the other hand, there are also the unbelieving 
sceptics Klstikas) who are a constant source of worry to the pious. The 
king, who rules with the consent of the people and on the advice of wdse 
ministers and is called the protector of the varnas and the dsramas and 
defender of dharma, has to be veiy careful in his private life, lest he should 
set a bad example to the people.3 

On the intellectual side, great emphasis is laid on education {yvnayd) 
as bringing out and adding to the innate virtues, and the following subjects, 
besides others, appear, from express or tacit references, to be cultivated: 
Vedas, Upani^ads and the six auxiliaries to their study (viz. phonetics, 
rituals, etjTnology, grammar, metrics and astronomy), codes on law and 
duty \dkarma~sdstra), legendary and mythic lore {Purdnc^, politics (artha- 
sdstra and rdja^titi), military science {dhanuy-Veda), logic {anvtksik^, 
astrologj” and palmistry {jyoti^a), fine arts {^aihdr%ka-iilpd), medicine, 
and agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce {;udrUa). The terms iriAti 
(direct revelation), and smrti (sacred tradition), so common in later 
literature, have already gained currency. Practical effects of a sound 
masterj' of grammar, phonetics, logic and the Scriptures mark the con¬ 
versation of the cultured and are highly appreciated, while theories of 
politics are at the tip of the tongue of anybody, man or woman, talking 
about the king or the State. In addition to this, a general belief in omens 
and portents, the fantastic and the miraculous, and the p>owers of magic, 
sacred formtilae and austerities may be inferred. 

3 - PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERCURRENTS AND 
GENERAL OUTLOOK 

Dariana^ in the sense of “view," “attitude towards life," or “philo- 
sophy, and pradarsa 7 ba,s interpreted by commentators as “knowledge of 
subtle, non-perceptual matters by means of authority and inference," 
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are terms of common occurrence. In spite of the repeated indulgence in 
description of miraculous facts or situations, immutability of the laws of 
nature and of the order of things appears to be recognized in such state- 
ments as: “Just as old age, death, time or divine decree is never impeded 
amongst all beings..“Three couples {dvandvcC) operate indiscriminately 
among animals; you should not be (affected) like this about them that 
are inevitable”;? “earth, wind, ether, water and light abide by their 
own nature, following the eternal course” ;8 “Nobody touching the burning 
flame of fire escapes being scorched” ;9 “No animal in this world can be 
absolutely immortal.”*'* Frequent use of the terms maryddd (bounds) and 
sthiti (settled state of existence), with reference to natural as well as 
religious or moral affairs also points to the same conclusion. A good number 
of technical terms** scattered throughout the work indicate strong under¬ 
currents of philosophical speculation, and although testimony of the super¬ 
sensitive sages as revealed in the Scriptures is, as a rule, held in high esteem 
and preferred to the depositions of perception and inference in subtler 
matters,** nothing appears to be too sacred to be immune from the searching 
logical criticism {dnvtkstki) of the Lokayatikas*3 who are fairly in evidence. 

The general outlook seems to be characterized by a sensible optimism, 
grounded, as it apparently is, on a dispassionate view of the inevitable 
concomitants of life. Unlike later literature and the teachings of the 
Upani^ads notwithstanding, life is nowhere looked upon as a bondage 
and final release {mok?a) from the concatenation of births and deaths 
does not appear to be openly preached as a desideratum. “No living 
being,” it is said, “is immune from calamities,”*4 and “uninterrupted 
happiness is not easy to secure,”*s but “joy comes to a person, if he holds 
on to life, even after a hundred years.”*® “A heartless evil-doer causing 
anxiety to created beings does not survive even though he be the lord of the 
three worlds.”*? “All piles end in decay, elevations in fall, connections 
in separation, and life in death.”*® “Just as two pieces of wood may 
come together in the ocean and, after a while, separate, so wives, sons, 
relatives and wealth come upon a man and slip off, their separation being 
inevitable. No living entity can escape the course of nature, so one is 
powerless, lamenting over the dead.”*9 Considering that "life is constantly 
and irrevocably gliding off like the stream, one should direct one’s self 
towards happiness, for all created beings are held to deserve happiness”* “ 
and one of the five congenital debts is that to one’s own self, repayable 
with pleasurable experience.** But true happiness cannot be had by 
pursuing it per se, but is derivable only from dharma.^^ 

4 . THE DOMINANT IDEAS 

The ends of human existence. —The ends which motivate human activities 
and which every normal human being should strive to attain [pum§drtha) 
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are, according to the Rdmayaiia, three in number and hence collectively 
called t,i-vaiga. They are dharnta (spiritual merit), artha (wealth or 
material advantage), and kdma [(gratification of) desire or pleasure]. 
Of these dhan/ia is the supreme and the other two should be subordinated 
■jQ One who is actuated only by uythcL comes to be hated in this world, 
while excessive seeking of pleasure cannot be commended, as it leads one 
promptly to grief.=3 One should judiciously and harmoniously pursue each 
of the three at its right moment,»4 but one who pursues only pleasure 
to the neglect of the other two wakes up after a fall like one asleep at 
the tree-top.-5 

Dhsi^itia is ubiquitous in the RumayufM and has been used almost 
indiscriminately for the end as well as the means, viz. any or all of the 
religious, social and moral duties, enjoined by the Scriptures or recognized 
bv the wise as such. The conception of dharma has been of profound 
significance in Indian thought of all times and its etymology is a pointer 
to its connotation. In Vedic times dharma in its variant form dhdrman 
{\^dhr "to hold," "to support") meant "prop" or "support" and "law" 
or "ordinance"; later it naturally developed the senses "iimate property 
of a thing," "customary law," "religious injunction" and "duty.” All 
these meanings it has ever continued to have, so that dharma has been 
imdeistood and interpreted as that which supports the universe as well 
as the society. "Dharma is supreme in this world" and “the most potent 
refuge.”*® “Material advantage or pleasure issues out of dharma', one 
gets everything through dharma', dharma is the sustaining power (or 
quintessence) of this universe."*? Dharma guards one who guards it,»* 
and "those who are devoted to truth and dharma have no fear of death."*9 
But the fruit of dharma alone does not accrue to one who has earned it, 
but who is bound up (also) with the fruit of a-dharma, its opposite, nor 
does dharma destroy a-dJiarma ; one gets the fruit of the one as surely as that 
of the other .30 

But the course of dharma is subtle and extremely difficult of appre¬ 
hension ev’en by the wise .31 The inscrutable ways of events in this world 
often raise doubts as to its pretensions.3* Owing to frequent apparent 
anomahes in recompense in the shape of prosperity or adversity in this 
world, the potency and even the existence of dharma and a-dharma are 
sometimes challenged and the absoluteness of might, wealth or expe¬ 
diency advocated,33 while those who deny themselves enjoyment and 
undergo austerities for the sake of dharma are ridiculed. 34 

T^ology and Religion. —^By the time of the Rdmdyava the Vedic 
deities have become completely anthropomorphized and a host of new 
deities has been introduced. Their immortality is not absolute, being only 
an e^ggeration of the ordinary human span, and their positions are now 
considered attai^ble by human beings through virtuous actions. But 
three super-deities Bra hm a, Vi§nu and 5iva, credited respectively ■with 
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the cyclic evolution, maintenance and merger {srsti, sthiti and laya) of the 
universe and deemed as three functional, personal aspects of the Absolute 
(Brahman), appear on the scene. They form the Trinity and are given, 
jointly as well as individually, all the epithets of the Absolute such 
as "unborn,” "eternal,” "immutable,” “all-pervasive,” "infinite,” "the 
source and container of all,” etc.3S The impersonal Absolute as the source 
of Brahm§. is termed a-vydkta'^^ (unmanifest), or dkdian (the All-pervasive 
one), and as diman or paramdimanJi^ (the soul of all beings), the individual 
soul receiving the characteristic designation bhiUdtmam9 ("the spirit 
apparent in the senses and sensations”), or lingin^^ ("endowed with indi¬ 
cators”). The inscrutable power in the Absolute that is responsible for 
the evolution, duration and merger of the universe and for its assumption 
of personal forms is termed mdyd.A'^ 

In religion the Vedic mode of worship is supplemented by the worship 
of images in temples. The articles of offering also are augmented by 
flowers, scents, sweets and all the best varieties of food, and, in fact, it 
has become a truism that "the deities of a person have the same food as 
he himself.”4* “Sitting in right posture" {cisand),^^ "control of the breath” 
{prd,ndydmd),^ "meditation” {dhyana),^s and "absolute concentration of 
the mind” {yoga and samcLdhi), and vows of all sorts are frequently 
mentioned in this connection. Austerity, study of the prescribed portion 
of the Veda, liberality to the hrd.hmaiiMs and the needy, hospitality, and 
adoration of the manes as well as the hrdhmanas form other items of pious 
work. Great liberalism in the matter of worship seems to prevail and 
bigoted sectarianism of the later times is clearly out of the question. 

Asceticism is in the air and, besides confirmed ascetics of various 
orders,46 every pious man or woman exhibits ascetic traits in his or her 
habits. There seem to be two classes of hermits, tdpasas and iramaii.as 
(both including women),47 the subtle distinction between them, if any, is not 
apparent from the text. Bhiksu and bkiksim for the male and the female 
hermit respectively are also met with .48 Although regular asceticism is 
often resorted to for attaining objects, ordinarily wellnigh impossible of 
attainment, there seems to be a much higher motive for the best of the 
ascetics who are presented as striving after absolute placidity of the mind 
through control of the senses and passions, freedom from desires and 
compassionate kindliness towards all living beings .49 It has been stated 
above that "final release” {mok^a), is not openly preached, but there are 
occasional hints that this is what they are striving after, their goal being 
indicated by the ambiguous term brahma-loka (the word of Brahman or 
of Brahma ).50 The last stage of asceticism seems to be characterized by 
absolute disregard for the creature comforts and constant meditation on 
the self. 51 

Ethics. —^Ethical virtues, as an integral part of dharma, have found 
so much emphasis in the Rdmdyana that it is virtually "ethics turned 
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’ and its success in this difficult task may be gauged by the immense 
prpularitv and veneration it has enjoyed among mimons of Hindus 
^ Sfh out the ages. ICindly regard for all animal existence, truthful¬ 
ness Self-control, forbearance, tolerance for the shortcomings of others, 
hospitalitv and succour even to an enemy who seeks it, and purity in 
n-ind, speech and act are some of the wrtues highly extolled. 5^ Devotional 
regard for the parents, the teacher, the elder brother, the husband and 
the master and the corresponding affectionate regard in them for the 
others are emphasized again and again. Monogamy and chastity form 
one of the highest \Trtues for both the sexes.53 Women, who are normally 
dependent on the father, the husband or the son, are entitled to tender 
courtesy under all circumstances, and no females must be killed. 54 The 
wife, who is the inalienable self of the husband and his comrade in the 
pursuit of dharma, enjoys solicitous care and supreme authority in 
domestic life.55 Her character is her best armour,5^ and the respect and 
even t'eneration that a chaste and devoted wife, reputed for her character, 
enjoys is imparalleled, and is hardly less than that enjoyed by any great 
ascetic. The king, vho owes his position to the loving consent of the 
people, is to be looked upon as a god in disguise, since it is he who is the 
guarantor of the dharma, welfare and life of the people.57 But he commits 
a heinous crime, if he, while enjoying the privileges, neglects his duty.5® 

, The judge and the criminal who is justly pimished, both go to heaven. 59 
It is not a sin to kill one "who has struck first, for one has to save one's 
life as best one can.*® But even in war one must not kill an enemy who is 
not fighting, has taken to hiding or sought refuge with folded hands, is 
ru nnin g away or drunken.** Killing of a king, a woman, a child or an old 
man, or desertion of a dependent is considered a great sin.** 

The absoluteness of moral conduct is emphasized more than once. *3 
But its disparagement is sometimes met with in the speech of one engaged 
in unmoral action or as an outburst of passion, roused by occasional non¬ 
appreciation of moral ^Trtue in this world. Thus in the speech of Indrajit 
killin g the magic Sita: "That a woman should noi^e killed, as you say, 
O monkey, an 5 ’thing that causes suffering to the enemy tc^ be done" j *4 
or in the speech of Rama offended with the behaviour of ocean; 

The world honours a boastful, evil-hearted, shameless fellow who rushes 
about and chastises eveiy-body," 6 s and "Chastisement is the supreme 
expedient for a man in this world, I should think, fie upon forgiveness, 
sweet w'ords or presents to the ungrateful,"** 

The criteria of moral judgment appear to consist in (i) consideration 
for the other world, ( 2 ) regard of the dUte. ( 3 ) effect on other people's 
morals, and ( 4 ) one's own conscience and self-respect .*7 

Fatalism is frequently exploited in the Rdmdyaita as a 
refuge m irremediable adverse circumstances. "That which surpasses 
logic is fate (daiva) and its course is unimpeded amongst all entities."*® 
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Fate matures in time and the two are so inseparably connected that 
often time {kdla) is held responsible for all that happens.®? Sometimes 
fate is looked upon as predestination {niyati) ruling absolutely over all 
that is, as in the address of Rama to Tara;7“ “Niyati is the author in this 
world; niyati is instrumental in achievements; niyati is responsible for the 
undertakings of all entities in this world. Nobody does anything; one is 
not one’s master even in respect of one’s undertaking; the world rolls on 
its inherent state, and time is its supreme resort. Time does not transgress 
its elf ; time is not to be avoided; and having attained its inherent state, 
nothing transgresses. For time there is no relationship, no logic, no 
powers; connection with friends and relations is no consideration; it is 
beyond one’s own control. But one, who sees rightly should observe the 
evolution of time; dharma, artha and kdma are achieved in the course of 
time.” Often, however, fate is regarded as the maturation of the deferred 
potentialities of one’s actions {karman) in this or a previous life, thus 
entailing a belief in transmigration.7^ The two concepts are evidently 
due to two angles of vision; the one looking upon the individual as 
a tiny particle buried in the immensity of the universe, and the other 
regarding him as distinct from other individuals and hence responsible 
for whatever he comes by, injustice or chance being ruled out. 

Despite this homage to daiva, the importance of human effort [j>uru- 
§akdra or panrusa) is nowhere disparaged. In fact, success is considered 
to be dependent on both.7a The second of the above conceptions also 
implies the importance of purusakdra, for daiva here is the fruition 
of some previous purusakdra Some protagonists of purusakdra would 
even pity daiva as powerless before human effort, while not to be sub¬ 
missive to time (i.e. daiva) is considered a great virtue. 74 

Materialism. —The views of the materialists, who are vehemently 
condemned as Ndstikas (nihilists), time and again, appear summed up in 
the speech of Jabali to Rama:— 

“A creature is bom and annihilated alone; it has no relations or com¬ 
rades. Therefore, a man who is affected by the consideration that it is 
his mother or father should be looked upon as a lunatic. For men 'father,' 
‘brother,’ home,’ ‘wealth’ are all like a halting stage for a traveller, and 
no sane persons become attached to them. The father is just the initiator, 
but it is really the seminal and menstrual fluids combined in the mother’s 
womb that leads to a man’s birth. At death one meets the inevitable end: 
this is the way of things and one need not be aggrieved. Those that give 
precedence to wealth and spiritual merit are really to be pitied—not the 
others, since it is they who suffer misery here and annihilation at death. 
People busy themselves with funeral rites and offerings to the manes: 
just look at the extravagant waste of food, for what can a dead man eat ? 
If food eaten by one is transferred to the body of another, similar offerings 
shoidd be made in favour of those that are living abroad instead of 
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them with provender. ‘Sacrifice/ 'give/ 'receive initiation/ 
‘practise nenance,’ ‘renounce’—such texts inducing liberality have been 
composed by clever people. Therefore, an intelligent person should make 
up his mind that there is nothing else, and entertain that which is directly 
apprehended by the senses and reject the rest."7S 
" These materialist ideas of Jabali look like an exact replica of the views 
of Car\’aka who, however, is nowhere mentioned by name. 


5 . CONCLUSION 

It will appear from the foregoing survey that the Ramayaiiu presents a 
practical philosophy, underlining ethics and religion, in the shape of a 
poem of engrossing htunan interest. The higher philosophical truths and 
the -view’s of the heretics are touched only incidentally in presenting a 
verisimilitude of the cultural atmosphere. No philosophical Schools, except 
anvih^iln favoured by the Lokayatikas, are mentioned by name, nor views 
that are peculiar to any particular School, although the general trends and 
the numerous technical terms show that philosophical speculations along 
various lines must be rife. Sectarianism is not in evidence, although pious 
devotion to various deities is frequently alluded to. On the whole, the 
philosophy of the Hamayai^a, free from dogmatism and sectarian prejudice 
as it is, deserves to have a universal human appeal for all times to come. 


NOTES 

1. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 308. 

2. op. cit., pp. loo-iii. 

3. II. 109. 9; \T;I, 43, 19. 

4. II. 21. 64; 109. 3: III. 66. 14: IV. 18. 59; 28. 65; VI. 22. 32; 64. 2; VII. 50, 16, etc. 

5. VI. 50. 40. 

6. III. 64. 75. 

7. II. 77. 23. The couples are vaiionsly interpreted by "the coromentators as 
“hunger and -thirst, grief and stupor, old age and death,” or "birth and 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss,” or “e^tence, birth, increase, decay, change 
disintegration.” 

8. VI. 22. 23. 

9 - rv'. 30. 18; VT. 118. X7. 

10. "^TI. 30. 9: also 10. 17. 

11. cf. anupapanna (illogical), VI. 64. ii; anumana (inference), IV. 6. 9; 10. 34- 

“inferential knowledge," 52. 13; avyakta (unmanifest), I. 70. 19: 
MSsa (free space), > (^e Absolute as the edl-pervasive one), I. 34. 4; II. no. 5; 

(organ of sense), V. 9, 29; indriyartha (object 

9. 29: VI 93. 22: upapaiti (recoiling), V. 9. 39; upapanna (logi- 
TT ' toMva (the ultiXQate reality), in tattva-jna (knower of the ultimate 
r^ty), II. 24; tamos (one of Hxegunas), II. 109. 17; tarka (logical analysis). 
I\. 32- 9: 2. 7: tn-varga [group of three (viz. spiritual merit, wealth and 

pleasnre)j. I\. 38. 23; nik&reyasa (the highest good)., VI. 64. 8; nisarga 
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(nature), IV, 38. 30, 31; nyaya (reasoning or syllogism) III. 50. 32; VII. 22, 

24. 30; pancatva (merger in the five elements), IV. ii. 46; V. 13, 23; pa^a- 
varga [group of the five (senses)], II. 109. 27; puvusartha (object of 

human pursuit), IV. 64. 10; V, 13. 18; (become Brahman), I. 33. 16; 

hhava (entity), II. 94. 18; bhuta (being). III. 64. 75; VII. 34. 39; (animate 
being), II. 77. 23; (primary elements) > (the senses including mind), VII. 96. 21; 
bhut&tman (the individual soul), VI. 93. 22; maryUda (bounds, settled order, 
propriety), II. 35. 11; III. 64. 64, etc.; mdya (the inscrutable divine power), 
V. 54. 37; VII. 104. 2. 4. 5; no. II, • mdya-yoga (obviously = yoga-^S,yd\, 
‘'mSyS,” as yoga [q.v.), I. 29. 9; moha (delusion), II. 54. 30, and savnmoha 
(delusive), VII. 84. 9; yoga (self-concentration), II. 20. 48; III. 6. 6; rdga 
(passion), II. 2. 44; V. 55, 16; y&jasa (due to rajas, a constituent of prakvH), 

V. 35. r6: rupa (being), VI. 116. 30; lahsaw^ (definition or accurate description), 

VI. 64. 6; vdtda (debate), 1 .14.19; VI. 17. s^ivipdka (fruition of karman), V. 68. 4; 
vySviddha, III. 9. 27, and vydhata II. 106. iS (self-contradictory): sanga 

(attachment), II. 37. 2; sattva (one of the guv^as), VII. 58. 6; (mind), II. 39. 
32; (spirit), II. 21. 39' samddhi (self-concentration), IV. 30. 16. 17; VII. 49. 8; 
svabhava (iimate nature), VI. 22. 23; 64. 6. 

12. III. 50. 22. 

13. II. 100. 38-39. 

14. III. 66. 6. 
r3. II. 18. 13. 

16. V. 34. 6; VI. 126. 2. 

17. III. 29. 3. 

18. II. 105. 16 = VII. 52. II. 

19. II. 103. 26—28. 

20. II. 103. 31, cf. also vv., 19-21. 

21. II. 4. 13-14- The other four are to the gods, the sages, the manes, and the 
brdhmaistas, repayable respectively with sacrifice, study, begetting a son, and 
gifts. Ckimpare these with the Five Great Sacrifices 

22. III. 9- 30-31- 

23. II. 21. 37-58. 

24. II. 100. 62—63. 

25. IV. 38. 20-22, cf. II. 33. 13. 

26. II. 21. 41; VII. 3. 10. 

27. III. 9. 30. 

28. II. 23. 3. 

29. VI. 46. 32. 

30. V. 51. 28—29. 

31. IV. 18. 13. 

32. II. 39. II, ■ 32. 17; III. 32. 39; 64. 52; V. 28. 12-13. 

33. VI. 64. 6-9; 83. 14-42; 13. 2-5. 

34. II. log. 13; VI. 13. 2. 

33. II. no, 3, 5; VI. 117. 13-26; VII. 6. 2. 

36. I. 70. 19. 

37. IT. no. 3; VII. no. 10. 

38. IV. 18. 15; VI. 123. 32; HI. n; VII. 41. 7. 

39. VI. 39. 33; 93. 22. 

40. V. 13. 40. 

41. I. 16. 13; 29. 9; V. 34, 37; vri, T04. 2, 4, 3; no, n. 

42. II. 103. 30; 104. 13. 

43. II. 99. 13. 

44. II. 4. 33; VII. 7. 6. 

43. II. 6. 3. 

4^- III. 6. 2—^. 

47. I. 14. 12; IV. 18. 33; II. 29. 13; II, 38. 4; III. 74. 7, 10; IV. 30. 38-39. 

48. II. 29. 13; IV. 3. 2, 23. 

49. II. 99. 13-16; III. I, 15, 21; V. 26. 45-6. 
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CHAPTER IV— continued 


THE EPICS 

B—THE MAHABHARATA 
including THE BHAGAVAD-GiTA 

I. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE WORK 

The philosophy of the Epics is to be chiefly found in the Mahdhhdrata^ 
which, with its large mass of legendary, m3d:hological and didactic 
material, gives greater scope to it, and even directly inculcates certain 
philosophical and religious doctrines. But the work itself, in this aspect, 
baflies systematic or consistent analysis, for it hardly contains, in its 
jumble of conflicting ideas, any system or consistency. The reason for 
this is that, although ascribed to one author, the Mahdhhdrata is a vast 
and composite work spreading over many centuries and stages of growth 
and expansion. While the epic substance was enlarged and embellished, 
the ultimate form of the work became, more or less, that of a huge dharma- 
idstra in the epic garb, containing as it does a mass of legends, myths and 
fancies mixed up with morality, religion and philosophy. Some of the 
m57ths and legends go back to Vedic times, but some of the parables and 
moral narratives are of later growth; while the philosophical and religious 
ideas are as much survivals as accessions. 

Throughout the Epic we find religious and philosophical ideas curiously 
intermingled. But what is more interesting is that here we have a fairly 
large number of professedly philosophical and religious discourses. These 
are the Sanatsujatiya (in the Udyoga-parvan)]. the Bkagavad-Gita (in the 
BM^ma-parvan) the Moksa-dharma (in the Sdnti-parvafC), including 
among miscellaneous discourses a series of nearly a dozen so-called G^tds 
and the Ndrdyaniya section and the Anu-GUd (in the Aivamedha-parvar^. 
All these are, of course, episodic and do not pretend to be systematic 
treatises. 


2. THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 

It is natural to find in the Epic a tacit acceptance of older thought, and 
echoes, not systematic but eclectic, of Vedic ritualism and Upanisadic 
dimanism. The way of karman (ritualism) is not indeed denied, but the 
attitude of the Epic towards ritualistic religion is quite indefinite. Passages 
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can te cited which glorifj’ it, but there are also other passages which, are 
distinctly unfavourable and even antagonistic. The way of knowledge 
*Jkxk.T) forms the central teaching of the Upani^ad and is similarly 
presupposed in the Epic. In an atmosphere of intense military activity, 
it cannot be expected that the Upanisadic teaching of self-control {nivHti) 
could have been accepted in actual practice; but there are passages which 
reflect the \’iew that activity {pravrtti), whether ritualistic or otherwise, 
is not necessary for those who have reached the absolute realization of 
"the One with many names.” Indeed, the idealistic Absolutism of the 
Vp.tnisad underlies most of the Epic teaching in its theoretic aspect; but 
it is difncult to determine what particular form of it is accepted. Both the 
cosmic {sa-prapafica) and acosmic {nis-prapaHca) views appear.® But 
having regard to the essentially popular character of the Epic, the general 
tendency appears to be towards the more realistic cosmic conception, 
which believes in the provisional separateness of the world as a con¬ 
ditioned emanation from the tmconditioned Brahman [pariij^ma-vdda). 
From the empirical standpoint this view would make a greater appeal 
than the extremely idealistic acosmic doctrine, which maintains that 
Brahman is the only reality who does not evolve into, but merely appears 
as, the wrorld of experience (vivartta-vdda). While aiming at unity, the 
Epic attitude thus clings to the double notion of God and the world. But 
the idea of di\Tne immanence is utilized to explain the diversity of number¬ 
less Epic gods, who have now been added to the Vedic pantheon, as 
different emanations of one Supreme Being. The older polytheism was 
hard to die in the popular belief; but under the influence of Upanisadic 
teaching, the Epic faith is fundamentally monotheistic, whether the 
object of adoration be Vi§]ju, Naxaya^a or Krsna-Vasudeva or one of 
their numerous incarnations. It is recognized that the tmconditioned 
Absolute is superior to these conditioned manifestations; but since the 
new theistic faith required an object of personal love and worship, the 
impersonal Brahman of the Upanisad is invested with a distinct per- 
sonahty, being transformed into livara appearing tmder various names. 
This feeling of one supreme personal god in the individual consciousness, 
however, is often accompanied by a popular pol37theisthic reverence for 
"other gods”—Bra hm a, Siva and others—who are also admitted, properly 
classed and given well-defined powers and functions. 

The waning belief in Vedic ritualism as such probably explains the 
absence of Epic reference to the tenets of the ATimflirica , if this School of 
thought had at all come into e xi stence. The word veddnia occurs, generally 
in the wider sense of Upanisad^Aravfyaka, but the system of the Vedanta, 
p we have it, was probably unknown. As in the earlier Upanisad, so also 
in the Epxc, there is little trace of an explicit theory. Even if mdyci 

be regarded by implication as the principle which shows the unconditioned 
Brahman as conditioned, it appears to have no place in the Epic scheme 
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of creation .3 In the same way the Epic is unaware of the specific teachings 
of the Nyaya-Vai^esika. Kanada's name appears for the first time in the 
supplementary Harivamia in a different context, while there is no mention 
of Gautama as the teacher of the Nyaya. The word nydya generally 
signifies logic, but not any particular system of logic. Even if the Epic 
mentions a pentad of argumentative group 4 (XII. 320, 80—65), it has 
hardly any af&nity with Gautama's syllogistic constituents. Tlie only 
sources of knowledge {pramd‘}^i,as), acknowledged in the Epic, are perception 
ipratyak^a), inference {anumdna) and traditional wisdom {agama or 
dmndya) ;5 but as a theistic faith, the Epic religion believes ultimately in 
the enlightening divine grace. 

The five current Schools of philosophy {jndndni) which the Epic directly 
mentions are (XII. 349. 64): the Vedas, the Sariikhya, the Yoga, the 
Pa^upata and the Pancar 3 .tra.^ Of these, we have already referred to the 
Epic attitude towards the Veda-, but it is noteworthy that the Epic names 
Apantaratamas, otherwise called Praclnagarbha, as the original teacher 
of Vcdism. The Saihkhya, Yoga, Pa^upata and Pancaratra are said to be 
revealed by Kapila, Hiranyagarbha, 5 iva and Narayana respectively. 
Among other teachers mentioned is Atreya, lauded as a teacher of 
unconditioned Brahman (XIII. 137. 3); SulabhS. instructing Janaka 
(XII. 190-3); Sanatkumara instructing Dh^rtarastra in the Sanatsujdtlya; 
authors of the various Gitas interspersed, including Vasudeva-Krsna; 
Kapila and his pupils Asuri and Pafica^ikha, teachers of Saihkhya-Yoga; 
Asita Devala, Jaigisavya, Para§ara, Varsaganya, Bhrgu, ^uka, Gautama, 
Arstisena, Garga, Naxada, Pulastya, Sukra, Elaiyapa and Sanatkumara 
mentioned in a comprehensive list (XII. 318. 59 f.) as teachers of the 
twenty-fifth Principle. 

Of these, Kapila and his School, teaching Saihkhya-Yoga, appear to be 
the most important. Indeed, this ubiquitous system occupies a prominent 
place comparable only to the prevailing theism of the Epic Kapila, 
author of the Saihkhya, is said to be the most ancient seer, identical with 
the gods Agni, Siva and Visnu; while his work is repeatedly declared to 
be the oldest. The originator of the Epic Yoga is not Patanjali, but 
Hiranyagarbha, although Siva is spoken of as a Yoga-lord and Sukra as 
a Yoga-teacher of the demons. The Yoga had some difference of opinion 
from the Saihkhya, but the difference is nowhere emphasized as involving 
a distinction. Perhaps originally they constituted a single doctrine, and 
therefore sometimes declared to be identical; at least the Saihkhya is taken 
to be the norm. The chief difference between the two Schools of thought 
appears to be that while the Yoga laid stress on practical discipline, the 
Saihkhya on knowledge. The Yoga was perhaps more orthodox, but the 
SSihkhya is the philosophy of knowledge par excellence which did not 
adhere strictly to traditional views. While both are dualistic and accept 
spiritual aloofness {kevalaiva) as the goal, we are told that the SSihkhya, 
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unlike the Yoga, is de\’oid of a belief in a supreme personal god {7tir- 
. Since this is the essence of Epic theism, the difficulty is got over 
cv adding a twenty-fifth Principle, called I§vara to the twenty-four of 
the SaihlAya. Partly in its metaphysics, and certainl3’ in its cosmology 
and pst-chologt*, the Epic accepts the Sfiihkhya speculation.? This Epic 
Samkhva has all the essentials of classical Saifakhya, and Garbe would 
regard it as full-fledged Sariikhya itself in the epic garb. But it would be 
preferable to take it as proto-Saihkhya in the making, just as the Epic 
Yoga doctrine is similarlj’^ proto-Yoga. 


3. HERETICAL SCHOOLS 

But the old heterodoxy, like the old orthodoxy, continued to develop 
on its own lines. There are numerous references in the Epic to heretical 
\Tews. Ordinarih*, the word ndstika (negator) means in the Epic (XII. 
133- 14 = Gfia IV. 40; XII. 125; XII. 269. 67; XII. 180. 49) a dissenter 
from received opinion in regard to transcendental entities or to the 
authoritj’- of hallowed tradition. We have also mention of the Lokayatika 
inaturalist),® the hetumat (Rationalist )9 and the pasanda (reviler of the 
VedeC);^o but from the meagre references it is difficult to determine the 
exact scope of their teaching. The Epic often stigmatizes heretical 
opinions aa demoniacal {dsnra) ; and in view of the continued revision of 
the text it is probable that they came under the review of unsympathetic 
editors and suffered distortion and even elimination. Nevertheless, they 
represent an important stream of thought; and to half a dozen such views 
the Svetaivatara-Upanisad (I. 2) already refers. In the midst of the 
diversity of heretical teaching two views, known also to the later history 
of Indian thought, stand out prominently and can be distinguished. 
They are the yadrccha-vdda (also called animiUa-vdda) or Accidentalism 
and svahhdva-vdda or Naturalism, the last of which is ascribed to the 
demon Prahlada (XII. 222). In sharp contrast to both Vedic super- 
naturalism and Upani^adic transcendentalism, both are positivist in 
character, repudiating supernatural sanction for their views and rejecting 
the idea of any transcendental power behind the world {adr^a-vdcLd). 
While the one denies causation and regards the world as a chaos, the 
other ascribes whatever order there is in it to mere chance, which is a 
necessity inherent in the very nature of things and not imposed by an 
external agency. In this sense, the views can be called Lokayata or a 
heterodox philosophy of the mundane, and are opposed to the orthodox 
adhydtma-vdda or philosophy of the spirit. Perhaps they believe in a self 
lasting as long as life lasts, but they certainly deny immortality of the 
and, as a corollary, the law of harman and rebirth. 
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4 . MIXTURE OF DOCTRINES 

Thus, with regard to theoretic teaching, the Epic reveals a somewhat 
incongruous mixture of doctrines. It would be profitable to indicate here 
briefly the general philosophical thought which dominates. In meta¬ 
physics, there is an interaction of diverse ideas. We have, on the one hand, 
the polytheistic ritualism of the Veda and the Brdhmana and the monistic 
idealism of the Upanisad; but all this is coloured by the naturalistic 
dualism of proto-Sarhkhya and the disciplinary deism of proto-Yoga, 
although much of it, it must be admitted, is neither the Saihkhya nor the 
Yoga. On the other hand, we have the monotheistic devotionalism of the 
Pa^upatas, the Vaisnavas, the Narayaniyas and the more important 
Bhagavatas, which derives its speculative ideas from diverse sources. In 
cosmology there is a similar blending of more or less conflicting views. 
While the Vedic idea of the cosmic egg and the creator Prajapati still 
survives, the Epic appears to favour that shade of Upani^adic teaching 
which would regard creation of the world not as an instance of illusory 
appearance {vivartta) but as an instance of transformation {p>ari^dma) of 
the Absolute; for in this view, the manifold world of experience receives 
a more real place in the Absolute which, in theistic terms, is called God. 
On the other hand, we find a general acceptance of the Saihkhya scheme 
of creation, although there is no uniformity of Epic teaching in this 
respect also. The activity of prakrH and non-activity of purusa, and the 
doctrine of gunas and elements, which consist of twenty-four principles, 
are recognized; but, as we have said above, a twenty-fifth, or even a 
twenty-sixth, principle is added. Apart from these divergent theories of 
personal-impersonal creation, there are also references to the theory of 
emanation or vyfiha, which is a curious medley of myth and speculation, 
and of which we shall speak more hereafter as a distinctive Epic doctrine. 

The psychological ideas of the Epic are similarly coloured by proto- 
Samkhya teaching. It accepts sense-perception, the five senses of sight, 
touch, hearing, taste and smell being connected respectively with the five 
primary elements of light, earth, ether, water and air. The manas is the 
transmitting agent of perception arising from the contact of sense with 
sense-object, while buddhi is the deciding factor. All the processes of 
sensation, perception, thought, emotion and will are material processes 
conditioned by prahrti. The soul is conceived as the Upani?adic dtman 
when in bondage and ParamdUnan when free; but it also corresponds to 
the purusa of the Saihkhya as a fettered and passive spectator of the 
activity of prahrti, which is the source of sensation, thought and action. 
The Epic theistic faith, however, adds to the plurality of individual souls 
or pwruqas, a supreme soul, called Uttama-Puru^a. The bodily constituents 
are the three so-called dhdtus {vdta, pitta and kapha) ; but as constituents 
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of ilie conscious sgo tli6 thrcs gunds form the deciding factors of the 
indi’.’idualj in accordance respectivelj’’ with the qualities of inertia {tamas) 
causing ignorance, of energy- {rajas) producing desire, and of equilibrium 
leading to stability of existence. As the literal sense of the word 
imrlies, the gzinas are fetters as well as qualities. They determine the 
vaiietv of human acti'\’ity, just as they give rise to the variety of natural 
phenomena, by the interaction of equihbrium, motion and inertia. 

Tn E'zhics, a moral interpretation is given to the Saihkhya doctrine of 
three gtmas as determinants of individual character, the sattva being 
conceived as the goodness-mood, rajas as the passion-mood, and tamas as 
the darkness-mood.** But the implications of earlier thought are also to 
be found. The ritualistic duties enjoined by the Veda are admitted as 
duties to a certain extent, just as caste-duties are ordained as means to an 
end; while we have also the basic idea of the Upani^adic ethics, which 
does not inculcate sacriheial rectitude but conceives evil as ahantkdra or 
affirmation of the finite self, a deluded attitude which sees variety where 
it should see unity of the universal self. But in the traditional enumeration 
of the four ends of life {catur-varga ), moksa or emancipation alone does not 
figure; it speaks also of dharma, artha and kdma. Artka and kdma constitute 
profit and pleasure, but they spring from dharma which, as a goal of 
human endeavour, represents the principle righteousness as a means of 
salvation. Artha and kdma are legitimate because wordly activity is not 
to be despised, but dharma is the ultimate object. In the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness, however, the conception of dharma is not hedonistic; it does not 
consist of mere satisfaction of desires, but it is an effort which involves 
stri\'ing and suffering. For practical discipline purification of body and 
mind is a preliminar 3 i’^ necessity; and a great deal of positive moral precepts 
is inculcated, and long-recognized aberrations condemned. The theory 
of apod-dharma or expediency, no doubt, which lays down a practical 
course of conduct, not usually proper but allowable in times of extreme 
necessity or distress, shows that the idea of virtue and vice was admitted 
to be relative and dependent on circumstances. But, at the same time, 
cardinal virtues and fundamental vices are recognized in accordance with 
the general trend of traditional piety. Whatever might have been the 
actual conduct of fighting warriors on the savage battle-field, there ran 
be no doubt that the Epic as a whole upholds a hi g h standard of morality 
both in theory and practice. It is also fully recognized that purification is 
not only an individual preparation but also a social endeavour. The 
dharma has always a social implication, its watchword being devotion 
to duties rather than assertion of rights. The obligation, again, is not 
confined to human society alone, but it extends in universal fellowship 
to the whole of creation. 

This social and humane attitude naturally disfavours the ascetic ideal, 
and the dharma is characterized by activity {p>ravrU%) rather by 
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abstention {nivrUi) ; but here also uniformity of opinion is not found. The 
idea of disciplinary austerity {tapai) and renunciation {samnydsa) is 
prominent, particularly in the heretical Schools; but retirement from the 
world before one’s legitimate duties are fulfilled is also deprecated. Both 
the standpoints are illustrated by the parable of dialogue between a father 
anH a son (XII. 277 ), in which the father insists that detachment is 
unattainable without a preliminary social attachment, but the son argues 
that it should be achieved at once in a mood of disillusionment, for 
dilatory discipline is only a hindrance. Nevertheless, renunciation or 
samnydsa was by no means universal in the normal scheme of life, and 
the greatest value appears to have been attached to individual and 
social duties. A spirit of renunciation is indeed enjoined by the teaching 
of disinterested action, but the way of karman is considered to be better 
than every other way. 

The Epic accepts all the implications of the inexorable Aar^na-doctrine 
and believes in the fatality of human acts as much as it believes in fate 
itself as divinely ordained. But it also asserts that fate is “for eunuchs," 
and that the fruits of action can be modified by human effort. The idea 
of karman, however, is not here a blind and mechanical determinism, but 
an intrinsically ethical conception of a cosmic, but divinely directed, law 
of justice. As the Epic faith is not mere intellectualism nor mere moralism, 
and bases its essential teaching on the loving adoration of a personal god, 
devotion to the deity and his saving grace are regarded, theistically, as 
supremely capable of nullifying the otherwise unavoidable fruits of 
karman. The ethics, therefore, is not divorced from religion. Morality is 
regarded as necessarily religious and religion as necessarily moral. The 
ethical and the devotional are inseparable; right is right because it is 
divine; the question of sanction is solved in the terms of the postulate. 

In the same way, on the question of the state after death there is no 
consistent account. The heretics do not naturally look forward to a future 
life, but the view does not predominate. It cannot be said that death had 
no terrors; for the idea of total annihilation, as well as of hell and punish¬ 
ment, heaven and reward, was a part of the popular belief. The widely 
accepted Aarwa-doctrine had its definite eschatological implication. The 
well-known parable of Mrtyu and Praj3.pati (XII. 256 - 8 ) represents the 
god of death as the god of justice, for punishment does not come from 
any external agency but the deed itself recoils upon the doer. At the same 
time the rigours of the karma-6.octrm& are sought to be mitigated, as we 
have seen, by the theistic postulate of divine grace and deliverance. 

The pursuit of mok^a or release from bondage of karman and samsdra 
(rebirth) is undoubtedly the ideal, but regarding the kind and means of 
escape there is much imcertainty. The Vedic promise of heaven and 
future prosperity is as much believed in as the attainment of passionless 
serenity, whether in this life or after death, by Upani^adic Brahman- 
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realization. But we have also references to the dualistic Saihkhya doctrine 
of the release of the purvi^a from empirical existence on realization of its 
distinction from ‘prakrti, as well as to the deistic Yoga view of kevalatva 
by means of severe self-discipline. There is also the theistic faith in a 
personal god which involves behef in various stages and processes of 
emancipation, leading finally to a glorified sectarian heaven, whether the 
heaven be that of the Paiupata, the Pancaratra or the Bhagavata. But 
however divergent be the eschatological ideal, the general tendency is 
to believe that liberation {mok?a) is a condition which can be attained, 
not only hereafter but also here, if one wills {Jivcm-w/ukti). It does not 
consist of becoming but being, and the present life is considered adequate 
enough for that purpose. 


5. RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES 

In spite of this bewildering diversity of philosophical thought, the 
religious tendency of the Epic is unmistakably clear. It is predominantly 
theistic and frankly dualistic. It believes in the intimate realization a 
personal god in the individual consciousness through symbols {pratikas), 
manifestations [prdkaias or pradurthava^ and incarnations {avata.ras'), 
in living adoration and worship {bhakti) and in complete surrender 
{jprapaUi) to divine grace {prasdda). This mystic and emotional mood, 
which goes by the gaieral name of bhakti or devotion is given supremacy 
over mere moral sufficiency or intellectual conviction. The religion is 
monotheistic in essence, but distinct attempts are made to justify the 
innumerable gods, old and new. The ancient Vedic gods survived,* btit 
some of them, like Indra and Varujna, were reduced in stature; some, like 
Yama, changed their character; some, like Praj§.pati, were left untouched; 
while others, like Vi§nu and Rudra, were raised and invested with a new 
glory. The idea of tri-murti (the word itself does not occur in the Epic) or 
Trinity was slow to evolve; but Brahma, Visnu and Siva as the Triad 
practically dominate the Epic, henotheistically as supreme deities in turn, 
pol3dheistically as co-ordinate deities and monotheistically as aspects of 
one supreme deity. It is not necessary to trace the evolution of these gods 
here, nor dilate upon the shifting character of Epic theism; a few words 
on the general Epic conception of these deities will suffice, lire grandsire 
Br ahma , youngest god in the Vedic pantheon but oldest in the Epic, 
who had his origin and basis in abstract speculation rather than in 
concrete nature myth, was a full-fledged deity only in the later Vedic 
period. As such, he never had much prestige and gradually dwindled in 
significance. Whether there was any Brahma-sect is very doubtful. It 
is Vi§9u and iSiva who are alternately supreme. But more than the 
ascetic and terrible Siva, the gracious and benignant Vi§]ju is the central 
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figure of Epic religion. Hopkins is right in stating** that the ultimate 
emphasis is not on trinity, nor on multifariousness, but on unity; and 
Vi§nu is the vivid personification of that unity. But as Narayana and 
Bhagavat (Krsna-Vasudeva), coming from other sources, became identi¬ 
fied with the supreme Vi§nu, the original but elusive Visnuism of the 
Epic took more definite shapes as Naiayanaism and Bhagavatism re¬ 
spectively. These cults may have been intrinsically connected, but they 
are distinguishable in origin and growth as well as in doctrine and 
ceremonial. 

6 . RISE OF SECTARIANISM AND ITS GENERAL 

CHARACTER 

It is difilcuh, in llio absence of tangible evidence, to trace the rise and 
growth of S(‘cturianisiu in the posl-IV/bc j^edod. Allhou|i^h they swayed 
the livc.s of a larger ])opulalion and had been of greater living force, (he 
sectarian faiths wimc' possessions ol the pt'ople which, being dissociated 
from the sympalhy of the hieratic orthod«)xv, appear to have U‘£t no 
records of their own. H\it w^lu'ii one considers the general trend of thought 
and practice, how(‘ver ol)scnre it may lx*, one can prc'sumo that, while in 
the intervening 11 fyani^iuik peiiod the formal saciificial religion of the 
Brahvifiitfi was being gradually replaced by a mon‘ intellectual theosophy, 
within this intellectual thi'o.sophy il.self, not only theistic but devotional 
tendencies were .slowly deveU»ping. This is (*vitlent e.s])ecially in the 
younger gioup of the major In the H^iwitiiivuttna-Upcrni^itd, 

for in.stance, tlui wonl hhukti, .signifying devotion to a god {drva), distinctly 
occurs; and a theistic it'iidency, bordering almost on the devout, enu'rges. 
It centres round a .somewhat inchoate .seetananisin, which does not indeed 
reject the iini>i*rsonnl llraliman but tends towards its more personalized 
form in a new great god, Ku<lra*-^iva, derived partially from orthodox 
mythology and reensalt'd partially by popular belief. This ])iesnmal)ly 
indicates a compromise between the lugh .speculation of the* Vpaniitiidfi, 
which was never <lis4'HHlit(‘d, aiul the ]>opular faiths, w'hich now d<*nianded 
recognition. The common Arvan pe<i|de nmst havt' had their own helu*fs 
and practices, hut the.se mn.sl have bi'eii i)rof(mndly nnxlified (as the very 
notion of Rntlra-^iva itself indicates) by the cultural ideas of the non- 
Aryan ])(;oi)l<‘ of the (langetir ])lain. We have as yet no means to determine 
the exact nature and extent of the innueiK'c which contact with non- 
Aryan culture <‘xer(ed on the Aryan; hut it is now generally admitted 
that the fusion of races aiul cultures, which ])robably began (*V(‘n in the 
Vedic period, must have been a great factor in the development of the 
philosophy and ndigi^m of the jjo.st-I'rt/fc timi‘s. Th»‘ .so-ealkMl popular 
element, as distingui.shcxl from the hieratic, was thus a strange blending 
of polygonous idea.s and fancies. In course of time a mutual n'action 
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between the two was inevitable, and the barrier, which was probably 
never a rigid banier,^4 broke down. An exclusive ritual and a highly 
p2iilosophical creed had to be relaxed so far, even for their self~existence, 
as to adopt deities and countenance practices to which the heterodox 
pnjiiilaT* religion inclined^ while the mass of people, having little time or 
interest in elaborate ritual and philosophical abstraction, allowed their 
larger emotions and sentiments to be recognized and re-interpreted by the 
intellectual aristocracy in order to obtain the stamp of orthodox authority. 

Thus, about the time when formal heresies, which came to a head in 
Jainism and Buddhism, were assailing the very core of the Srauta religion, 
the orthodox ritual and creed were faced with the no less difficult task of 
remodelling themselves by assimilating and moulding the current popular 
beliefs and practices of the new environment. These popular cults, centring 
round the worship of Rudra-Siva, Visnu-Narayana or Kr§na-Vasudeva, 
were strongly marked by a tendency towards emotional devotionalism, 
which must have had a disintegrating and even disruptive effect on the 
older ceremonial and theosophic religion. The emergency led, on the one 
hand, to a practical codification of the older tradition and stricter regula¬ 
tion of daily life and conduct in the srauta grhya and dharma sutras', on 
the other hand, it restilted in a renewed and systematic philosophic 
activity, sometimes keeping more faithfully to the old Upanisadic spirit 
(Vedanta), but sometimes starting from a different point and diverging 
more widely (Saihkhya). But all this did not prove enough, and an entire 
re-shapiug of the older religion gradually began. The elasticity of orthodox 
philosophy admitted a whole world of new personal gods as a temporary 
reality into its idealistic scheme; and the old placid theology, disturbed 
by the new worship of the sectaries, conceived their old gods anew as 
wielding power of love and grace. There may not have been any deliberate 
theological attempt; but the result of gradual compromise is seen not 
only in the fully developed sectarianism of the Mahdhhdrata in general, 
which is a mixture of the old and the new, but also in particular in the 
syncretic theism of the Bhagavad-GUd, which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained as an isolated phenomenon. As there was a strain, original or 
developed, of theism in the Upani^ads themselves, it could easily, if not 
perfectly, mingle with the theistic element of the popular cults. If the 
one was predominantly reflective and the other essentially emotional, 
both the theistic streams had their source in the same hopes and longings 
of the human heart; and this fact could partially reconcile, if not fully 
obliterate, the incongruities of a strange alliance. 

7. THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

The Bhagavad~GUa (or the Gita, as it is generally called) forms a part 
of the Mahdbharata. Its value has been differently estimated by critical 
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scholarship; but it has never been denied that it ranks, as it really does, 
as one of the greatest religious documents of ancient India and holds a 
unique place in its religious life. That it contains echoes of the different 
voices of the past admits of little doubt, but its strong and unmistakable 
religious note supplies the ultimate stimulus for their synthesis, which is 
not merely speculative but also practical. A greater and more ardent 
attempt is nowhere made to turn philosophy into practical religion and 
bring the individual and the universe into personal relation with a living 
god. As the various earlier streams of fluid philosophical thought meet in 
tiie work, the uncertainty of its philosophical position has presented 
opportunities for the exercise of subtlety of interpretation, on the one 
hand, and scepticism regarding its consistency, on the other; but this 
unique combination also explains the vital influence which the work has 
exercised over many types of the Indian mind. While philosopln'rs of 
diverse Schools interpret it in accordance with tlu'ir own conceptions, and 
critical scholars quarrel over the question of its consistency, its deep ethical 
and religious fervour lifts it above sectarian and scholastic considerations 
and supply nourishment to devout minds as a gosjx‘1 of deliverance. 

With regard to the original form and character of the work, it has been 
alleged that it went through a proce.ss of remodelling; but critical .scholar¬ 
ship has not been unanimous on this que.stion. lloltKinann maintains that 
the GUa is a Vai^nava remodelling of an originally panlhehstic or Vedfintic 
poem; Hopkins think.s that it is a Kr.^^aiie ver-sion of an ohler Vaisnava 
poem, which in its turn was originally a laic misectarion Vfiani^ad', (laib(‘ 
regards it as a popular devotional Bhugavata tract n^vised in a Vedriiilic 
sense by Brahmanism; Deussim is of opinion that it is a late product of 
decadent Upani$adic thought; Baraett believes that it is a lUx'unient ol 
the Vasudcvic cult, but that the different streams of tradition became 
confused in the mind of the author; Keith takes it us an Vpani^ud *)f the 
SveteUvatara type adapted later to the Kr§na cult; while Helvalkar puts 
forward the view that it rej)resents the last elaborate attt'inpt made by 
the Srauta religion to defend orthodox Brahmaijiism against tli<‘ tlisruptive 
forces of the popular religion. U is not neces.sary to accept any of these 
conjectures; but it must be made clear that it is in^ither scu‘ntilic nor is it 
possible to split up the text convincingly and separate the alh'ged additions 
on these or similar x'lrcconceived grounds. XL is not denied tliat, like the 
other portions of the Epic and like some of the Vpani^ads, the GTtd 
probably suffered occasional interpolations or that it existed in tlifferent 
recensions; but to maintain that the work is a pot>r patchwork, t)r to deny 
that it is a vital synthetic exi)res.sion of a particular trend of religious 
thought is to miss the essential significance of the work, us well ns to go 
directly against the testimony of Indian tradition which has always 
attempted, even from different points of view, a synthetic interprelation 
of the work as a whole. 
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We have said above that if we investigate the traces of devotional 
ideas in the Upani$ads, we can see that, within their intellectual theosophy, 
distinctly theistic and devotional tendencies were gradually developing. 
This may have been due partly to an innate theistic strain in the XJpcinisoirds 
themselves and partly to individual spiritual illumination of particular 
seers; but it must have been also due to an inevitable compromise between 
the philosophy and speculation about the impersonal Brahman, on 
the one hand, and the vivid popular faiths which, on the other, must have 
been gathering round the devout worship of personal gods. As the im¬ 
personal Brahman was more and more personalized and brought nearer 
to popular consciousness, the larger devotional emotions and sentiments 
of popular faiths began to be justified and reinterpreted by the philosophy 
and practices of hieratic Brahmanism. The G^td, as we possess it, is 
ne ither a purely priestly product nor a purely devotional document of a 
popular faith. Such deliberate theological artifice, as some scholars have 
presumed, is hardly effective in controlling the tides of religious life. It 
ran produce a marvellous systematic theological treatise, but it is hard to 
believe that it could create a genuinely religious document like the 
Bhagavad-Gttd. Having regard to these considerations, it would be better 
and more hLstorical to presume that the Gitd embodies a certain trend of 
religious thought or feeling as it finally crystallized itself, and therefore 
contains as much hieratic as popular elements, inseparably merged into 
one another.' 

The incongruities of such an alliance between the high philosophy of an 
intellectual aristocracy and the living fervour of popular sentiments are, 
however, so great that it is only natural that critical scholars have 
exercised themselves a great deal over the consistency of the compromise. 
But one would be hardly justified in regarding these incongruities as 
extraneous and artificially connected; they form a part and parcel of its 
peculiar theology, and cannot be isolated or rejected without detriment 
to the peculiar religio-historical significance of the work. We have here a 
strange blending of divergent ideas and sentiments; but the speculative 
aspect of the Gitd is an mucih essential aA the fervent religious aspect 
wMch enlivens its speculations. The incongruities, such as they are, 
should thus be recognized and explained by a consideration of the probable 
circumstances under which the work originated. Even admitting that 
there are heterogeneous doctrines, exaggerations and repetitions, they 
do not by themselves prove the actual fact of one or more revisions. The 
theory of a recast document is founded for the most part on the fact that 
the work attempts to reconcile so many conflicting points of view; but 
there is not hin g unusual in adopting this attitude in an age of genuine 
spiritual uncertainty. It is superficial criticism which stigmatizes such a 
powerful work as “an ill-assorted cabinet of primitive philosophical 
opinions."*s Its purely philosophical position is perhaps not quite strong, 
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but its object appears to be less philosophical than religious. It is more a 
reconciliation of existing beliefs and speculation.^ by the living warmth of 
a dsmamic religious feeling than a careless throwing together or haphazard 
revision of an inconsistent medley. In realizing its jiarticular object, the 
work was merely giving expression to a particular tendency of its age, to 
a new situation that might have arisen out of conlUct of vit'ws. We must 
fa If ft the work in its total significance. Its unity li(‘s in its general religious 
tendency and purpose, and the presence of heterogeneous ideas or of a 
fluid terminology is not in itself incompatible with consistent teaching, 
though it may be with systematic doctrine. 

There is no doubt that tlivergent ways of thought meet in it, but it 
would be scarcely correct to regard it as a delibi'rate attempt at synthesis, 
for the simple reason that the.se somewhat Iluid (loctriiies theni.selves, as 
the Gitd itself as well as tin* vaiions religions and |>hi 1 o.sophieal dorumenls 
in the Epic would iiidii'ate, have not yet aiiived at siieli a fully aitienlaled 
stage as would plaei* them in e.xplit'il antagonism, lint .since the work 
aims at reaching a unity in th<‘ midst of sni h ilivi'i.sity by its uudoiihted 
religious power, it pos.sesse.s a more ,s\'iitlu‘lic <’haiacter than most works 
of the same type. W(' .shall confmt* oniselves in this es.say chii'lly to the 
consideration of the (iltd as one oI the eailie.st elhico-religious works 
which inculcate a clear aiul iundamental doetiiiK* ol hhukti. T'he philo¬ 
sophical background is als<» important and cannot h<‘ ignored, hut the 
deep ardent fe<*ling with which it <*.\pies.si\s ci'rtain aspeel.s ol an early 
bhakti religion is of nuu”h gnsater interest. 

It has been already amply denionstralc'd by coiiipetenL .stholars that 
the Bhaffaviid-dTtd .shows a full knowleilge of the e.'iiiier ]»liilo,sophiral 
and religious literature, 'fhe /ird/t)mnjic ritualism aiul its dogmas, which 
must have by this tinu‘ welliiigh spent their force, are ri‘C()gniz<‘d in many 
a scattered pas.sage>** hut thex'i' is an anxiety to reinterpret and reconcile 
tlicm to its own peculiar tcaching.s. Thi' formal conformity of the ritualist, 
who believes in the ellicai'y of a correct juTformance of the .sacrifice, 

is disapi>roved, but the way of ritnalism is not altogi'llu'r lejtM'lcd. Tlio 
cosmic purpo.se of tin* K<v/iV .saerilice i.s still admitti'd, hut it is fully 
emphasized that the normal ritualistic acts should not he undei taken with 
tlie narrow object of sjMTilie rewards or for the nn‘n‘ purpo.se of attaining 
merit. Those who dt'sin' lowtu* ends, no iloubt, attain Unun; but such ends 
do not carry them vtuy far. Such merit is exhausted after a time, and 
there is no permanent r<‘lea.se from the cycle of births and death.s, T'ho.se, 
on the other hand, wlio abjun^ all desire for the fruits of action and 
dedicate them to God attain mental equiiioise and idevation above their 
work, which h‘ad them to true devotion and ultimate salvation. An 
attempt is also matle to rationalize the or sacrifice by understanding 

it in a witler and more spiritual sense, a tendency which set in at the 
Upawi$adic period but which is further developed in a new way. 'JTierc 
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ar6 niany wa-ys, wb axs told, of performiiig 5a.criiicia,l a.ct5j but wo in.a.y 
distinguish the literal performance from the symbolical. Restraint of the 
senses, attainment of knowledge, indeed all dutiful acts, all tdpds, are 
spoken of as s3mbolical sacrifices. If they are done in a spirit of perfect 
selflessness they are sattvika] if with a selfish purpose, they are rdjasika: 
if in ignorance, they are tdmasika. The root idea of ^yajna is the sacrificing 
of the lower for the higher good. Generalizing this concept, the highest 
yaj^a is held to be that in which a man lays down all his cosmic desires 
and interests at the altar of God. Thus, accepting the authoritativeness 
of the Brdhmaiiic ritualism, as well as the right performance of the 
prescribed duties of caste and class, the'Gtifa makes them subservient to 
its peculiar doctrine of rituals in relation to devotion. 

In the same way, the GUd shows a full knowledge of the diverse teachings 
of the Upanisads, but modifies them in its own light. The Upanisadic 
doctrine of atman-Brahman, the conception of puru-sa, and the somewhat 
late idea of ISvara are clearly represented in the Gita, as well as the Yogic 
methods of self-realization, the description of sacrifice as a form of Brah¬ 
man and its mystical explanation, the doctrine of dcva-ydna and pitr-ydna 
ways and other minor technicalities made current by the Upanisads. The 
Brahma-vidyd is acknowledged and all religious implications are fully 
drawn out; but the impersonal Brahman is fully personalized, and the 
efficacy of pure knowledge for release and of the quietistic methods of the 
Upani§ads is admitted only up to a certain point. The Gita assures us that 
all this is Saiiikhya doctrine, but in reality it is Upanisadic, and does not 
resemble the Sluhkhya of later times. But by Samkhya, which as a 
technical term in the Epic is contrasted with Yoga, is probably meant 
the reflective and meditative method of those who rely on knowledge for 
release; while Yoga is the practical attainment of self-control and balance 
of mind by a selfless performance of ordained duties. 

Somewhat in the manner of the Svetdivatara-Upanisad the Gita speaks 
of three aspects of godhead, admitting two parallel manifestations of 
prdkrti or Primal Matter and jivdiman or individual soul, and regarding 
them both as phases of the cosmic form of the Atman or Brahman, who is 
of course identified Muth the personal God. The doctrine is metaphorically 
set forth in the well-known description of the kset/a and the ksetrajna 
(in Ch. XIII), where the ksetra or the field is presumably the ceaseless area 
(in the Samkhya manner) of the activity of prakrti, as the seat of the 
conditioned soul, i.e. of the ksetrajna, who is an aspect of the supreme 
kseirajiui, God (the Bhagavat). indwelling in all ksetras. Although the 
Gita does not accept the S§mkhya theory of non-active purusa and its 
silence about God, the Samkhya terminology of categories, which was 
apparently ancient, is introduced to explain the relation of the supreme 
self to the material and spiritual worlds of conditioned being. The evolu¬ 
tion of prakrti is attributed to the five elements and the huddhi, aharhkdra 
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etc., which correspond to the twenty-four principles of the Sariikhya as 
phases of energizing matter', and the doctrine of the three gu^as is 
recognized in explaining cosmic causation and activity. The Gltd also 
speaks of two purusas. the perishable and the imperishable, as well as a 
thir d Purn^a or Purusottama, who transcends both the perishable and 
the imperishable, so that the three Purusas are really one Pnrusa in three 
aspects. This thcistic Pzr;'M$<r/-doctrinc is obviously a development of the 
Upanisadic teaching and not of the Samkhya, which denies a sui^rcme 
Purima and believes in an infinite number of separate Purn^as. It will be 
thus seen that although the GUd employs the Samkhya terminology, it 
does not employ it always in its Saihkhya signification; nor docs it accept 
all the implications of the cLassical Sarnkhya metaphysics. The Gttd is 
openly theistic, but the Sariikhya avoids the question of God. The 
Samkhya inlluence is recognized in its conception of prakrti and pnrusa, 
but the dualism is reconciled by the existence of the Supreme Peiso!i 
{littama Purn^a). It would seem, thertdore, that some forms of inchoate 
Sarnkhya doctrine existed when the work was coni]io.sed, but, as in the 
Epic generally, the later classical Saihkhya philosophy was probably 
unknown. 

The GTtd lines not appear to accejit the specifically Vedantic jiosition of 
the unreality of matfvr, but holds firmly (o the Saihkhya in this re.sjiect. 
The term vidyd is indeed employed, but the mdyd is not material existence. 
It is rather the mode in which the matter is apprelu'iuled by the mind, both 
of which are etei nal verities. The GTtii appears to agree with the ^yvctu&va- 
tara in making Isvara the creator of mdyd, which however is not identical 
with prakrti or with avidyd. It is the divine iwwer of cosmic illusion 
whereby, through the medium of prakrti and the gtiKias, the lAvara veils 
his real luring.^? 

These and otlu'r instances of absoriition and reconciliation of divergent 
philosophical idt'as make it almost futile to .seek in the Gdtd, a technically 
perfect }»hilosophical system, ])romulgutod with scholastic accuracy and 
precision. Its pliilosophicul teae.hiiig has all the characteristics of the 
confused ])hilosophv of the Epic il.self and its somewhat uncertain 
terminology. The (‘ssentially religious, ratlier than philosophical, character 
of the work is also clear from the way in which certain older metaphysical 
ideas are harmonizi'd, somewhat mrougniously, with its clearly thinstic 
and devotional attitude. Its mystical <l<*votional reconciliation is indeed 
often brilliant, but from thi‘ point of view of cold reasoning it <loes not 
always give us exact information as to how contradictory ideas are to be 
logically combined. The problem, for instance, of the transformation of 
the inipiTsonul Ab.solutt* into a jicnsoiial God is solved by the .supj)o.sition 
that it is due to mdyd or cosmic illasion; in other worcis, it is a mystery. 
In the .same way is explained the relation of the Absolute to the world. 
The final union of the individual self with the Supreme, whicli the Samkhya 
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ft-yjtl ain s ty tlis s-ctioH of 'tlis purifiGd. b^iddhi, is Attributed in the to 
(Jivitie grace responding to human faith and love. 

The Gitd accepts implicitly the Upani§adic Brahma-vidyd in a somewhat 
modified form, but it hardly subscribes to the extreine Upanisadic stand¬ 
point of quietism or release through knowledge. W^ith its characteristic 
attitude of tolerance and compromise, the Gttd does not entirely reject 
the way of knowledge or jnd%a-yoga, which (designated as the practice of 
the Saihkhya) teaches the intellectual intuition of the Absolute by the 
ractting ofi (sulhnydscC) of all works and practising meditation on the 
distinction between self and not-self. This intellectual gnosis of the old 
Upanisads and the Saihkhya is indeed recognized, but the method is not 
commended because of its difficulty and uncertainty of success. Much 
easier, we are told, is the way of works {karma-yoga) which consists in the 
performance of all social and religious duties in a spirit of perfect selfless¬ 
ness and devotion. Thus, while not rejecting sdmkhya or philosophy based 
on knowledge, it makes a special pleading for yoga or philosophy based on 
action; for it aims at teaching not so much a system of speculation as a 
rule of life. The traditional doctrine of karman is accepted but with 
certain important modifications. The (rttd disapproves, as we have seen, 
the method of those who act with a desire for reward, but it docs not 
also approve of the view of those who push the doctrine of karman to its 
misdirected logical extreme and teach that inasmuch as action binds the 
self to samsdra or repeated rebirth, release can be attained by a complete 
cessation from activity. 

But meditative discipline, we are told, is as important for the way of 
knowledge as for the way of action. A mood of detachment and equipoise 
{samatva) must be secured in order that works done under the rule of 
action become in the end no-works, and do not fetter the self. Apart from 
practical Yogic methods, this is achieved, in the first place, by a conscien¬ 
tious discharge of all proper duties (dharma) ; in the second place, works 
must be performed without “attachment,” that is, without egoistic 
consciousness of the agent {kartttdvdbJnmdna) and desire for the fruit 
{phalasd)', and lastly, devoid of selfish thought or purpose, all acts and 
their fruits must be dedicated to God, making every act an offering of 
devotion and love. The complete abandonment of egoism and selfish ends 
destro3rs that element in action which fetters the self to material existence 
and causes rebirth, for works done in this spirit are really no-works. He 
has truly abandoned action who has abandoned the interest and the fruits 
thereof. This is the true renunciation {^am/nydseC)^ the true control i^yogcC), 
and prepares one infalhbly for divine grace and salvation. It involves no 
irresponsible renunciation of ordained duties, no break from wholesome 
social life, but brings into play the best elements of human nature. It is 
not the meditative inactivity taught by some philosophers, for it is a 
state of freedom from action {^nai^karmy<£) reached through right action. 

TOO 
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The discipline thus prescribed is not only moral but also religious. The 
universal order of things demands activity from man, but if his actions 
are dis interested he conforms to the categorical moral imperative of 
doing his duty because it is duty. But he also performs his duty because 
it is the will of God, to Whom he dedicates all his acts and the fruits 
thereof. The aspirant truly becomes a^yogin and samnytli>in, disciplined in 
sense and intellect; but the spirit of constant love and services gives a 
spiritual signi fi cance to his merely ethical acts. Thus, the activism which 
the Gitd presents is not a formal conformity to a jircscribod code, but is 
based upon a knowledge of philosophy of action and a strong religious 
feeling. This makes every act of life symbolically an act of saci'iflce, frees 
the self from attachment and delusion, and absolves it from the polluting 
effect of action. God Himself sets the highest example of work by in¬ 
carnating Himself from time to time in a cosmic spiiit of sell-surreudering 
grace for the good of the world. His cosmic work is no-woik becanse it is 
done in divine imselfishness, and does not inv'olvi* Him in the bondage of 
karman. By dedicating all woiks to Him, the devolee iniTges, as it were, 
his own individual action in His co.sinic action, his own individuality in 
His cosmic life. This ethical and tlieistic po.sition gives a reinarlcable 
s3mthesi.s of the ancient fatalistic axiom of karman with the beliel in a 
personal God of grace and love, admitting its inexorablene.ss but tem¬ 
pering, moralizing and sanctifying it with the idea of divine cosmic work 
and grace. Under this teaching, human activity, like the (li\diio, does not 
transgress but tran.scends the law of karman. 

This brings us to the special doctrine of the Gild, the bhakti-yoga, the 
spirit of love and s<‘rvic<‘ to a personal god, wliicli sujiplie.s the unifying 
principle to the alliance it .sei*ks to establish between knowledge and 
work, renunciation and devotion. 'I'lie older pUilosojihic speculation had 
already taught that knowledge alone is tliti way to release, but the GUd 
maintains that this knowledge, partly won by inlelleclual and jiarlly by 
practical activity of a certain kind, is the kiiowle<lge not of an iin(iualiri(‘d 
entity, but of a Jieing of infinite good (pialities and illimitable grace, lie 
is the Atman, Brahman, l.'^vara, Purusa or Pnru.soltama, bnt Ih* is also 
really, though infinitely, <iuulifi(‘d by all eonciivable gt)0(l allribules, 
endowing with reality the eti'rnal but coiulilioned entegoruvs of matter 
{praki^i) and iiuUvidual self {jfva), which emerge periodically from Him 
into manife.statiou. The power by wliwii He thus determines Himself into 
conditioned being is His own cosmic [iower of illusion or rnayd which veils 
His true nature, liie way of a]>pi'oach may be found through knowledge or 
through austtTC works, but in all seekings there must h<* an undivided 
spirit of loving devotion and service, which alone is capable of finding 
what is even hidden from the sage or the yogin. 

The Upani^ads had already pre.scribed certain molliods t)f symbolic 
meditation for turning the senses inward and attaining a mystical iu- 

xoi 
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tuition of Reality, but they had also gradually reached an almost theistic 
position of realizing an all-indwelling and aU-transcending Brahman, who 
is invested more or less with personal attributes and conceived as I^vara. 
The purely intellectualistic position of meditation on the unconditioned 
Non-manifest is characterized by the as (ivy(iktQ,-vtpS>s(x/yiS>, which is 

indeed a way of approach but which involves a long and arduous process 
of discipline, open only to the few. It is easier to concentrate upon a 
concrete object of worships and the vyuktct-upusuna, which is meditation 
upon the Absolute as a manifest and concrete personality, is not only open 
to all but also affords a scope for a direct personal relation of love and 
service. 

This vital and vitalizing element of bhakti changes the emphasis from 
the speculative to the practical, and converts what would have been a 
merely philosophical treatise into a powerful religious document. It 
teaches the love and service of a personal god of love and grace, probably 
in an age when God was being lost in divergent speculations. It g^ves 
expression to a form of s3mthesis between the conflicting conceptions of 
previous thinkers and ritualists, on the one hand, and the popular worship 
of a personal God, on the other. It presents the worshipper with a visible 
object of devotion approachable at all times and places, and teaches the 
value of a harmonious combination of knowledge, discipline and service 
in religious life. As the teaching checks extreme rationalism, on the one 
hand, it tends, on the other, to rationalize blind sectarianism by placing 
it on the Arm foundation of knowledge and discipline, and by preaching 
tolerance to all modes of worship as aspects merely of the worship of a 
supreme deity. Whatever value its synthesis of traditional philosophical 
and religious views may be held to possess, there can be no doubt that it 
speaks of hhakti with no uncertain voice; and it is this clement which 
supplies stimulus to its S5mthesis and gives it whatever unity it possesses. 

There is no direct exposition or philosophical justifleation in the work 
of the doctrine of devotion and grace {prasdda), probably for the reason 
that the mutual relation of the devotee and the deity is regarded as an 
object of realization and not of description or discussion. But the leading 
ideas are clear. It may begin with belief or sraddha, and belief implies 
the recognition of an object which is true and worthy of devotion; but it 
is essentially a proper activity of the emotional possibilities of human 
nature in its striving after the supreme or the ideal which affords an 
escape from the limits of egoism. As it is essentially an emotion, it implies 
a dualism, as well as the fact of a living personal relation. The supreme 
or ideal, therefore, cannot be an abstraction or a shadow of our own 
minds, but it must have a concrete individual existence, with which 
loving communion is possible. At the same time, it cannot be entirely 
foreign to or entirely identical vrith, the consciousness of the aspirant, in 
order that it may be the object of attainment. There is thus a necessity 
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for an undivided and endless striving of the intellect, will and feeling, and 
for an awe-inspiring sense of the supreme and of consequent humility and 
self-surrender; but the striving at every point touches the ideal, because 
the unfailing and infinite love of the supreme responds to the full and 
self-surrendering love of the individual. 

The devotion [hhakti) of the Gita is, no doubt, an emotional attitude of 
worship, which every true religion must recognize; but from what has 
been said above, it is clear that it is not a blind intensity of feeling or an 
unreasoned ecstasy, divorced from knowledge or the duties of practical 
life. True bhakti is declared to be the most vital of all elements which 
contribute to that equipoise or balance of mind {samaiva), in which 
reason, will and emotion play their proper part, because it leads to the 
consecration of every act of life to the disinterested service of the Lord. 
The various descriptions of the ideal man, whether he is the jnanin, the 
sthita-pyajha, the yot*ri} U(Ui<i , the braJwia-hhntii, the iiuniiiTtu or the 
bhakta,^^ practically depict the same man looked at from the ^loints of 
view of jiidna, kannan or bhakti. In this respect the .sj)('culativc and 
ethical bhakti of the (ittii differs from the bhakti of the mediaeval Indian 
emotionalists who would reject jiidna, and even kar)y\aH, and regard 
ecstatic ])a.s.sion of a mvstic-erotic character as essential. The Gitd doctrine 
is charactcrizi'd by a broader view of human personality; aiul it does not, 
therefore, isolate the fervour of religious emotion from intellectual 
seriousness and ethical activity. 

We find the same broadness of outlook of the Gtid in recognizing 
whatever value there was in older beliefs and practices; for an attitude of 
toleration and ct)nii)romisi‘ also marks its view about other gods and 
other modes of wor.shi().‘» When the Bhagavat calls upon Arjuna to 
leave all and follow him (XVI 11 . 65-6), he may be und(T.stood as 
preaching sectarian worship; b\it the GJtd by its speculative equipoise 
and its liberal altitude regarding libtTly of thought and worship, rises 
far above narrow sectarianism; ami it is a high tribute to its achievement 
in this direction that it has lent itself to interpretations other than the 
Bhdgavata, and has heini understood as leaching even such extreme 
idealistic monism as that of i^aihkara. The justification of this tolerant 
attitude is found in the r(‘Coguition of the infinite variety or aspects in 
which the supreme deity may present itself to the diversity of men and 
minds, as well as in the view that .some kind of worship is be.tter than 
none. The worship offered to other deitu*s is repn‘sented as indirect, even 
if imperfect, worshij) offered to the Bhagavat himself. Different men arc 
actuated hy diffiTcnt motives and d(“.sire.s; but a man is as hLs thoughts 
and desires are, and attaln.s what he seeks. Those who desire lower ends 
and worship lower form.s receive their ends and their fruits of worship 
accordingly; for the Lord re.sorts to men in the way in which He is 
approaclied. 'I'lio lower fonn.s are really stei>ping-stones to the higher, for 
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worship offered with devotion to whatsoever deity has its own regard 
and prepares the mind to higher consciousness. Other devotees attain 
finite ends; but the devotees of the Supreme God attain Him. 

Sectarian gods are really different aspects of the Supreme Deity, and 
the Mahdhhdrata doctrine of avatdra helped to absorb these other gods 
as aspects of or identical with the Bhagavat.*" The G^td recognizes 
different kinds and grades of devotees (VII. 16-18; XII. g-12), for a 
man's faith is determined according as he is influenced by the qualities 
of goodness, activity or ignorance (VII. a f.; XV. 6 f.). With the exception 
of scoffers and unbelievers (XVI. 19 f.), the G^td shows an anxiety to 
throw the way of hhukti open to men of all castes and conditions, even 
including the sitdras and women, who have been excluded by Brdhmaij,ic 
orthodoxy, as well as to the feeblest seeker, the worst of sinners, and 
the ignorant who conforms blindly to kdstric injunctions and knows 
nothing higher (III. The G^td accepts the established social order, 

and approves of the injimctions regarding the duties of different castes 
and stages of life (XVIII. 41-5; XVI. 23-4); but its sanctif3nng theory 
of desireless and devotional action does not make caste or condition a 
barrier, but an avenue to salvation. 

The doctrine of hhakti, therefore, is presented in a very simple and 
comprehensive form, and does not show any such bewildering and un¬ 
attractive display or analysis as the mediaeval exponents of the hhakti 
cult delight to elaborate. Although various means are suggested for the 
realization of the devotional attitude, it is recognized that no fixed rules 
can be laid down. The hhakta need not, like the followers of jUdna and 
karma kdn^as, practise his devotion singly or in solitude, nor need he 
engage himself in elaborate schemes of ritual; he may (X, 9) meet other 
devotees, and enlighten one another by religious ^scourses. But the 
feeling must mould itself according to the habits and minds of men. 
Thus, giving up of sensuous desires, turning the mind inward by means of 
sjmbols and discipline, yogic methods, realization of the supreme being 
in nature and self, contemplation of divine attributes, constant remem¬ 
brance, discourse and conversation on God, adoration and external 
w-orship, selfless performance of all acts as dedicated to God, by mention¬ 
ing these and other ways of spiritual experience and worship, the Gita 
recognizes that the one Supreme God, revealing Himself in different ways, 
can be approached and worshipped by no fixed rule or method. To all 
men the Bhagavat is impartial, desiring in His infinite grace the welfare 
of all, and resorts to men in the way in which they resort to Him. All 
may approach Him, and these are only some of the means. But supreme 
devotion in the end implies a complete self-surrender, not in inactivity 
but in selfless activity, not in ignorance but in the fulness of knowledge, 
merging one’s life in the cosmic life of the deity, dedicating all thought, 
xction and feeling to Him. 
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As the doctrine seeks to establish a personal relationship between the 
deity and the devotee, it not only invests the deity with a personality and 
an infinitude of attributes, but it also emphasizes divine grace, on the 
one hand, and man’s need of loving devotion, on the other. One of the 
greatest acts of divine graciousness to the world is God’s coming to birth 
from birthlessness by His own cosmic power of illusion (tndyd) and veiling 
His real nature by manifesting Himself as an individual at the time of the 
world’s need. The doctrine of avatdra or periodical descent of godhead, 
which should be distinguished from the vyiiha doctrine ignored in the 
GUd, is generally acknowledged in the Mahdhhdrata\ but the fact of 
avatdra in this work is probably a necessary corollary to its proposed 
identification of Krsna-Vasudeva with the Bhagavat. The doctrine of 
repeated avatdras was also necessary to connect him with earlier myths 
and legends. Krsna-Vasudeva is thus identified not only witli Visnu, 
the greatest deity in the Epic, as well as with his various forms and 
incarnations, but is also related to ^iva, Brahma and other gods of rival 
sects, who are subsumed under one supreme name. In this way the 
doctrine attempts to establish a unity of the godhead and check blind 
sectarian attitude by its somewhat elastic and tolerant scoi)e. The 
raison d'etre of the avatdra doctrine, however, is found in the, recognition 
of the supreme deity as the upholder of the moral order of the world, and 
in the conception of repeated descents for setting the world right. Looked 
at from another point of view, the doctrine imijlies the deification of the 
human, a belief in .superior beings who become the cmbodinu'ut of the 
divine. It affords, therefore, tangible and effective divine ideals towards 
which imperfect mortals may strive and grow. 


NOTES 

1. Our rcferonco.s are to the Bombay edition of the text unlo.ss <itlierwi.se specidod. 
In a sense it is not accurate to speak of Epic Philo.sophy with refi*rom't‘ to the 
MahSbhSLraia. 'Phe original Epic, like the RS,miiyai!/.a, probably hatl no con¬ 
nection with philosophy at all; it is the pseudo-epic which contains a mixture 
of philosophical doctriiu'. But since it i.s difliculf to distinguish the jiscudo-cpic 
from the real, we must accept the ])resent enlarged text with tins ii'servalLoii, 
that it presents tlie philosophy of the t'pic at a certain stage of its dcvclopinent. 

2. lliriyanna. Outlines of Philosophy, T^ondon, X932, pj), 94-5. 

3. Hopkins {Great Epic of India, Hew Haven, tc>20, p. 138?.) is jH'rhaps right in 
holding that the Epic rnaya, in most cases, i.s ni(‘rely .a trick of cli>lusion iiululged 
in by the gods (especially by the chief ot illusion-gotLs, Kr.siia) for overcoming 
the enemy. In tlie did (VIl. 14 f.) nidyd is a divine (rfrtiid) didvision, caused by 
tlxG gui^ias; but thus ^wt<<>~niadc delusion appears to be equivnlent to tiu* piakfti- 
made delusion of the Ssuiikhya; if it i.s also dlma-nidyS, it is a p.sycl)ic delusion 
which causes the unborn god, by means of prakfii, to api>ear a.s born. 

4. Namely, Sathkhya (reckoning the value of valid and weak argunu*nt.s), sauk^mva 
(subtlety in discriminating objects of knowledge), kranm (pnijx'r sequence hi 
argument), nirifaya (determination of a conclusion after recogni/,ing dillerences, 
and praycyana (motive to follow a certain line of argument), tiee Hopkins 
(op. cit., pp. 95-6). 
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5. WTiicli term connotes not always the Veda, the dhavma^idstya and dcdra 
(custom) but also the sectarian Scriptures, like the Bhagavad-Gttd for the 
Bhdgavatas. 

6. In an immediately preceding passage (XII. 349- i) only four Schools are named, 
with the omission of Pa^upata. 

7. For a painstaking review of Eptc Sarhkhya-Yoga, see Hopkins, op. cti., 
PP- 97-114. 116-138, 142-82. 

8. The reference, however, is doubtful, as Nllakantha's interpretation shows 
(I. 70. 46 = Grit. Ed., i. 64. 37). There is a disparaging reference in Rdmayavia II. 
100. 38-g. 

9. See XII. 19. 23—4; 180. 47—9; XIII. 37. 12—15, etc. 

10. e.g. XIII. 23. 67.—Jabali's advice to Rama in the Rdmdyai^a II. 108 is described 
by commentators as ndstika view; certainly it is heretic. Jacobi {Das Rdmdya\ia, 
p. 88 f.), however, considers the episode to be an interpolation; but Hillebrandt 
{Festschrift Kuhn, p. 23) does not agree. 

IT. These convenient English renderings are given by J. McKenzie in his Htndu 
Ethics. Oxford University Press, 1920, p. 122. 

12. Religions of India, Boston, 1895, P- 4 i 3 - 

13. For a study of the theistic tendencies, original and developed, in the Upanisads 
in general and in younger Upanisads, like Katha, Mundaka and ^veidsuaiara, 
in particular, see Indian Historical Quarterly, VI, 1930, pp. 493—512. 

14. As the content of the Atharva-Veda and part of the Rg-Veda would show. 

15. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 399. The view is repeated by Barnett, in more 
recent times, in his English translation of the Gitd, cited above. 

16. II, 42-6; III, 9-16; IV. 23-33; IX. 20-1; XVI. 22—3; XVII. 1J-13; XVIII. 3—8. 

17. In this the Cntd agrees partially with the Ndrdyaniya conception of mdyd. 

18. II. 56-72; VI. 4-32; X. 9-10; XII. 13-20; XIII. 7-11; XIV, 21-35; XVI, 1-3; 
XVIII, 50-60. 

19. IV. II; VII. 21-3; IX. 23-5. 

20. It must be noted that the incarnations in the Epic belong peculiarly and almost 
exclusively to Visnu or Kxsna; we have little or nothing of the incarnations 
of other deities. 
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CHAPTER V 


MANU AND KAUTILYA 

I. GENERAL 

Virtue {dhaima), wealth {ariha), enjoyment {kdvui), and liberation 
{moksa) are the four great aims to be attained by all human endeavour, 
and the pursuit of each of these was aided by a normative science {idstra) 
devoted to an exposition of its nature and the means to its attainment. 
The Maw-SviHi is the leading work on the sacred law [dharma-idstra) of 
ancient India and the Artha-id^tm of Kautilya takc‘s the same rank among 
the manuals ol i^olity. The foimer is a melriral work of 2,()85 veises, 
though a few versitins include some more. It purports to contain the 
teaclnngs of Manu {i^vdyambhuv^t) exj)Ounded at his desire by his pupil 
Bhrgu to the sages who ai')])roached him for knowledge of the dharma of 
all mrnm (castes). Manu is a hoary name in Indian (radilion, and Bhrgu 
is equally legendary. The jircsent text was apparently composed out of 
the earlier material pa.ssing under the name of Manu and was certainly 
revised once afterwards to bring it abreast of changed notions of morality. 
The revision may be dated between the second century u.c. and second 
century a.d.* Wc'll over 250 verses of the Manu-Smrti occur in the several 
sections of the Alahtlbhnmtti, and many legends are common between the 
two works; it was long held that the Smrti borrowed from thc‘/j/>ic; but 
recently Kane has argued with much force in favour of the opiiosile view, 
and dt^moiistrated the probability of the original draft of the having 

preceded the extant text ol the Epic. On the other hand, the Smtii is much 
in advance of the early IViarma-idsiras of Gautama, Baudhriyana, and 
Apastamba, which must be placed at least some centuries earlier. While 
there is much agreenu'nl between Manu and Kautilya in the fimdanientals 
of sociology, their diflerences in detail on such matters as niyof^n and 
divorce clearly indicate that the more jiuritanical vic'ws of tlu‘ Smrti 
belong to a .slightly later age than the Artha-idUra.^ The Ma 11ava School 
cited by Kautilya is clearly not represented by the extant Smrti. 

The A riha-sdslru of Kautilya is a prose work in fift<'cii Books com¬ 
prising 6,000 units {Uokas) of 32 syllables each in Icnglli. The loug-for- 
gotten work was recovered in iQoq, and gave rise to a long and many- 
sided debate regarding its authenticity and real date. But no decisivt' 
ground.s havt* emerged for regarding the work other tlian what it purpoi ts 
to be, viz. the work of the Chancellor of Candragupta Maurya composed 
about 300 B.c. Ill comjiosing his work the author says tliat he took 
account of all the literature on the subject already in existence and con- 
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suited the practice of contemporary states (j^ayogan upalahhya ca, II. lo). 
There are features in the work which distinguish it from others of the 
and indicate Kautilya's dose acquaintance with the administrative 
methods of the HeUenisitic states, particularly Syria and Egypt .3 "Artha,” 
says Kautilya, “is the condition of men, i.e. the inhabited part of the 
earth; grid the Sastra (normative science) which aids the acquisition and 
protection of such (inhabited) country is the Attha-iastra”* 

When Kautilya wrote, AHha-idstra was already an old discipline. He 
refers to the views of no fewer than five different Schools on various occa> 
sions besides the unnamed teachers {acarySl^, possibly an honorific 
reference in the plural to his own teadier; he also cites a dozen individual 
authors, Tialf of them only once and the others more often .5 But the works 
of all these schools and authors, hke those of early authors mentioned by 
Jaimini, ParJni, Badarfiyana and others have perished. When learning was 
sacred, knowledge a secret to be revealed only to tested and trustworthy 
pupils, and writing was seldom used to multiply copies of books, out¬ 
moded works had no chance of survival. Kautil3ra, it may be noted, does 
not refer to the writers of dharma-sutras some of whom certainly preceded 
him. 

Dharma~&astra and AHhor-idsira alike study man in society. The former 
treats of social life from the point of view of reKgion and morality, the 
latter from that of utility, expedi^cy and policy. In elaborating the 
duties of a ksairiya, works on dharma like t^t of Manu have necessarily 
to cover practically the whole ground of Arm^^dstra. On the other hand, 
a writer on arUia, Hke Kautilya, should specify in detail the nature of the 
social order which the state is there to uphold, and in doing so he traverses 
ground that belongs properly to the sister discipline. All the same, dharma 
works cover wider ground, rest on the finer and more basic values of Hfe, 
and therefore command a wider appeal. The cosmogony and eschatology 
of the opening and closing chapters of the Mawu^Smrti, for instance, have 
no counterparts in KautU^ya’s work; according to Manu, a breach of the 
code is not just a legal offence to be dealt with by the courts, but also a 
sin to be expiated by a penance. Later Hteraiy tradition has deprecated 
the logic of material interests propounded in the (^r^^-works, selected 
Kautilya for particular censure, and generally discouraged the growth of 
an extensive poHtical Hterature.^ 

Geographical Chetlook .—^Developing an ancient tradition to suit new 
conditions Manu divides Northern India, ArydvarUa, into different graded 
regions according to t h e ir precedence in social culture. He lays down that 
the traditional customs of Brahmavartta, the land between the two divine 
streams of the Sarasvati and Dr5advati as the most authoritative. The 
geographical outlook of Kautilya, on the otho: hand, is coloured by his 
dominantly political purpose. He recognizes the presence of small states 
and elahoratdy discusses their inter-rdations. But with his eye on the 
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expanding empire of his creation, and possibly on the age-long traditions 
of universal empire, he defines the Cakravarti-k^etra (the emperor's field) 
as the whole country stretching from the Himalayas to the southern ocean 
which is a thousand yojanas across its width, i.e. the whole of India as it 
was before the partition of 1947.7 


2. SOCIOLOGY 

Vari^a. —^The society envisaged by Manu and Kautilya is organized in 
four classes {varv^^s), each with definitely marked spheres of duties and 
rights. Its begiimings are to be traced to a natural and necessary division 
of social functions, and to say that in it "early colour prejudice is ration¬ 
alized into a divindly appointed social order”8 docs not represent the whole 
truth of the matter. The ideal was one of co-operation for the common 
good among the different orders of co-ordinate standing. But in practice, 
hierarchical notions developed, and as now regions and peoples were 
admitted into the fold, a theory of mixed vanfos {variM-safhkaya), of new 
castes {jdtis) arising out of illicit unions was evolved. 9 And Manu, though 
not Kautilya, is not free from the assertion of extreme claims on behalf 
of the br&hma-fj^as^** on accotmt of their birth. But the better view that a 
hrahmai^ is entitled to no particular regard unless he is both good and 
learned, which receives great emphasis in the dharma-sutras, is not un¬ 
represented in Manu.*i The functional basis of the concept of vanj,a was 
alwa3rs stressed. Plato thought that the greatest possible happiness of the 
community as a whole was promoted by its being divided into tlxree 
orders—^rulers, auxiliaries and craftsmen, roughly corresponding to the 
hrS,hmav.a, k^atriya and vai^a of the Hindu system. And modern 
thinkers like Heard, Steiner, and Waterman trace the malaise of Western 
civilization to its failure to recognize clearly the need for adequately 
organizing a threefold social order respectively to look after the cultural, 
political and economic fields of human activity.><* 

Under normal conditions eadh varij,a was to devote itself to its own 
particular duties {sva-dharma )—^the hrdhma/t^a to learning and intellectual 
and spiritual pursuits; the k^airiya to soMcring and protection of the 
community, internal and external; the vaiiyet to agriculture, industry and 
trade; and the iiidra to the service of all. But in critical times and in 
atuations of extreme danger a strict adherence to the code was not ex- 
pected .*3 "Everyone ought to perform the one function in the community 
for which his nature best suited him. Well, that principle, or some form of 
it is justice .”*4 

A^ama .—^Another governing concept regulating social life is that of 
the diramas, stages of life, of which again four were recognized, viz. 
hrahmaedrin (student), g^haslha (householder), v&naprasiha (forest- 
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dweller), and samnydsin (ascetic). Here again departures from the norm 
were quite common in practice and at no time did the bulk of the com¬ 
munity follow the prescriptions relating to the two last stages, though 
the were ever ready to do so and earn the respect of the community 
by disinterested well-doing. 

Nothing ran be farther from truth than to represent Hindu society as 
world-negating or other-world-minded. Every man is required to dis¬ 
charge tbft three-fold debt {riM-traycC) with which he is born before he 
thinks of moksa, release for himself. He must (i) educate himself properly 
to fulhl bis obligations to the seers of the race, (2) procreate children to 
repay his debt to his forefathers and (3) perform sacrifices according to 
bis means to free himself from his debt to the gods, before thinking of 
renouncing the world. He must take to an ascetic life only after attaining 
satiety in the enjo3mient of the good things of life, after drinking life to 
the lees, as it were.^s From another point of view, Kautilya lays down a 
pnmishment for a person who turns ascetic without making adequate 
provision for the maintenance of bis family.*® The householder is the pivot 
of society and the support of all others; being as it were, the life-breath of 
the diramas, that of the grhastha. is the highest of them all. He provides 
food for those who do not cook for themselves, viz. the students, ascetics 
and others.*? The entertainment of guests is counted among the major 
duties of the householder, and he and his wife are to have their meal after 
all the others, including even their own servants, have been satisfied. 
Even a pseudo-religious foundation for the rule of hospitality is furnished 
by the suggestion that by the use of the quern, pestle and mortar and 
other appliances for preparing food they incur sins which they expiate 
by the performance of five great sacrifices {mahd-yajnas) every day, among 
w’hich entertainment of guests is coimted as one {nr-yajna).^^ 

Marriage: Woman,. —^Both Manu and Kautilya describe the traditional 
eight forms of marriage, some of which hardly deserve the name. But 
their statement as well as all other known evidence leave no doubt that 
the normal form of marriage was a monogamous sacramental union be¬ 
tween a youth and a maiden of the same varij,a. But prescriptions and laws 
avail only within limits in the sphere where the most powerful impulse of 
the race is active, and the facts of life were sought to be accommodated 
not only by the theory of mixed castes mentioned above, but by prescrip¬ 
tions relating to marriages among different varnas'^^ and inheritance 
among children of such unions. Niyoga (levirate) is allowed by Kautilya, 
but Manu mentions it obviously as a permissible practice, but then 
follows it up with a condemnation which some annotators explain as 
relating to the present age {kali-yi^d). There is little doubt that there 
grew up a more puritanical attitude between the time when Kautilya 
wrote and that when the Smrti was finally redacted.*® 

Manu gives a high place to woman in social life and in the family 
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"Where women are honoured, there the gods arc pleased; but where they 
are not honoured, no sacred rite yields rewards." "In that family where 
the husband is pleased with his wife and the wife with her husband, 
happiness will assuredly be lasting."** He is so keen on girls getting proi^er 
husbands that he goes so far as to say that when a suitable hiisband is not 
to be found, a girl might be kept in her father’s house as a spinster to the 
end of her life rather than be given over to a man destitute of good quali¬ 
ties.** Passages which admonish women to consult their male relatives 
in all matters and warn men, particularly those engaged in austerities ,*3 
against danger from them arc no detractions from the robust outlook on 
women’s part in family and social life that pervades the code. 

Slaves. —^Thc Greek writers are positive that slavery was unknown in 
India in the Mauryan epoch. The best way of understanding their state¬ 
ment is to suppose that slavery of the Greek tyjn', “chattel slavery," as it 
maybe called, was unknown in India. But the liusas oi servants wete in a 
condition of semi-slavery though not witlumt rights. Kantilya lays it 
down definitely that an Arya could never be enslavetl by another, and laj's 
down punishments for the sale of Aryan children of all the four varnas. 
It is, however, opiui to an Aryan adult to accept voluntarily the condition 
of a ddsa to another to tide* ova*r an economic crisis, but then he coidd 
recover his fret'dom by replaying the debt or in other stipulated ways.** 
Manu also makes the* distinction between ddsas who are purchas(‘d and 
those who arc not, but in language that recalls Aristotle’s views on men 
who arc slaves by nature, Manu affirms that ^tldnts were created by 
Brahma for the ser\'ice of others.*'! He mentions the dilferent classes of 
ddsas. There is a distinct worsening in the status of the last varna from 
Kautilya to Manu. 


3. POLITY 

Though Kautilya devotes a section (Book XI) of his work to republican 
states {safii^Jicis), he is no friend of the' non-monarchical stati*s and diwotes 
less attention to a description of their working than to suggesting methods 
by which tlu* pi'inc(' might iiromote dissensions among them with a view 
to getting them under his power. Tlic State of Kautilya and Manu was 
thus a moium'hy, and Kautilya anticipates Louis XIV by several cen¬ 
turies and rounilly ahirms: The King is the state* {rdjd rdjymn).^^ 

Origin oj ihe --Kautilya make.*: only an oblique reference to the 

origin of the state and records the tradition that men troubled by the 
fish-law (of tlu* bigger fish eating up the smaller fry) agri*ed to set iq) 
Vaivasvata Manu as king who undertook their protection from injustice 
in return for a sixth jrart of the irrodueo from land and a tithe of the 
returns of trade.*? TClsowhcrc he points out that in the absi*nce of a king 
{daiida-dhara) the strong devour the weak, whereas with his protection 
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the weak hold their own against the strong.*® This view of the origin of 
the state comes close to the contract theory as it was developed by 
Hobbes. But while Hobbes was free to press his theory to its logical con¬ 
clusion and advocate monarchical absolutism, the Indian milieu in which 
Kautilya wrote was an effective bar against such a course on his part. 
Yet of all the Indian writers on polity, Kautilya stands closest to Hobbes 
as he exalted royal power much more than any other author before or 
after him. 

Datj-^a. —^To understand the full force of the term dan^a-dhara by which 
Kautil57a designates the king in the significant context cited above, we 
must turn to Manu .»9 When the world was without a king it was much 
agitated with fear; and for its protection the lord Brahma created a king, 
says Manu, to protect the good and destroy the wicked. He follows this 
up with the statement that for the king’s sake the Lord created His own 
son Danda, the protector of all creatures. Danda is full of Brahma's 
glory ; through fear of him all created beings observe the law of 

their nature; Danda is leader and ruler, and surety for the four diramas 
observing their dharma\ he keeps awake while others are asleep, and is 
the embodiment of dharma. Properly directed by a wise king, da^tda 
pleases the subjects; it is by danda that gods and other superhumans 
contribute to the universal welfare. Dan^a declines to be a tool in the 
hands of an uncultured king {a-kridtman) and turns against an imrighteous 
ruler, destroys him together with his Idth and kin; and then everything 
and everybody would suffer not only within the kingdom but even the 
sages and gods in heaven. 

Dan 4 >a is often translated as punishment; though this is indeed one of 
its meanings, it is inadequate in the present context where danda is seen 
to be the embodiment of the principle of universal law and order, the 
descendant of the Vedic rta. TTie common saying "the king makes the 
age” {^djd kcdasya kdraiyim) is true in the sense that a righteous king 
aided by dan^a brings about universal prosperity and happiness, while a 
bad king fails in the task and brings ruin on himself and his kingdom. 
Such ideas were widespread in the ancient Aryan world. "When a blame¬ 
less king fears the gods and upholds right judgment,” says Homer, 3 o 
then the dark earth yields wheat and barley, and the trees are laden with 
fruit; the yotmg of his flocks are strong, and the sea gives abundance of 
fish”—^statements which have many parallels in Indian literature. On this 
view the sovereign is not the king, but the law which is prior to him and 
svhich he has to follow himself and enforce justly upon others. Manu is not 
averse to contemplating the king punishing himself for mistakes much 
nore heavily than his subjects. 3 * And his statement that daiu^^ ruins an 
mrighteous king and his family links up with the story found in the 
)dahdbhdrata of the tyrannical rule of Vena which was put an end to by a 
evolt of his subjects ending in the killing of the tyrant. Such a mystic 
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doctrine which, carried the seed of revolution had no appeal for Kau^ilya, 
the practical administrator and architect of empire; we hear nothing of it 
in the Artha-idstra. 

Though monarchy is a divinely ordained institution, the king himself is 
by no means a god. No Indian king ever called himself "Theos” or "Epi- 
phanes,” and none was worshipped as a god in his life-time. It has been 
rightly pointed outs* that “in Asia there was little soil for deification of 
rulers to germinate” and that this was a native product of Greece, evolved 
to meet “the need of finding a legal basis in a constitutional state for an 
extra-constitutional authority.” Manu, indeed, says, “Even an infant king 
must not be despised (from an idea) that he is a mere mortal, for he is a 
great deity in human form.”33 But the verse occurs in the midst of the 
long passage which gives the basis for our commentary in the last para¬ 
graph, and the context shows beyond a shadow of doubt that the state¬ 
ment is what Mimaihsakas call an arUia-vdda meant only to stre.ss the 
necessity of upholding monarchy .3 \ 

Brahma and K^atra .—^By the side of the ksatriya king stands the brdh- 
mana, primarily in the capacity of a priest or purohita (lit. placed fore¬ 
most), to advise and assist the king in his onerous tasks. Manu only 
repeats a well-established tradition harking back to the early Vcdic 
period when he says: “After creation Prajapati made over the cattle to 
the vaiiyas to the hrdhma^a and to the king he entrusted all created 
beings.” Again, “ksatra without brahma does not pro.spor, nor dne.s 
brahma flourish without ksatra\ brahma and k^aira being clo.scly united 
prosper in this world and the ncfxt.”35 A discerning critic of Hinduism has 
observed: “In politics the brahmans had the good sim.sc to rule by serving, 
to be ministers and not kings. In theory and to a considerabh' extent in 
practice, the brahmans and their gods are not an imperium in imperio but 
an imperium super impcrimny>^' In the ceremonial of royal con.secrntion, 
the purohiia commended the king to his subi'ects and excluded the ftrti/t- 
manas from that category saying: “Here is your king, O ye peo])le; as for 
us brdhmatj>as. Soma is our king.” There are some verses in Manu which 
cast on the brdhmanas in particular the duty of restraining despotic kings; 
"When the ksaira becomes in any way overbearing towards brahma, 
brahma by itself .shall duly restrain it; for the ksaira sprang from brahma,” 
and cannot prevail against its stmrcc any more than fire against water.i 7 
Though in Manu the office of the purohita has ceased to be itni)Oi‘tant and 
he is no more than the priest of the royal family officiating in its donie.stic 
ritual, 3 ** stress is laid on the need for the king consulting a wise hrdhma>}a 
minister of high character apart from the regular consultations with other 
ministers, particularly before reaching decisions on critical i)oints of state 
policy involving questions of peace and war.i'J Kaulilya treats the 
of the purohita as a key-post and lays down high qualifications of learning 
and character for its holder; having chosen a proper man for the post, the 
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king is to follow him as a pupil follows his teacher, a son his father, or a 
servant his master. And. he affirms; “The k^atra strengthened by the 
hrdhfKaiia, purified by the counsel of ministers and following the precepts 
of the code (sdstra) becomes invincible and attains success (even) without 
(the use of) arms!”40 The constant co-operation based on mutual under¬ 
standing between brahma and ksatra—sacerdotium and imperUim —is 
thus, according to Manu and Kautilya, the true foundation of a pros¬ 
perous and successful state. 

Angas .—^The ahgas or prakrtis (component elements) of a state are 
reckoned to be seven in number. Manu enumerates them as (i) the king 
[svamin), (2) the minister {amdtya), (3) the capital [pura), (4) the country 
[rdstra), (5) the treasury (kosd), (6) army {danda) and (7) ally {suhrt or 
according to Kautilya mitrci). The order in which they have been named 
is also the order of their importance. The State stands to suffer more by 
mishaps to earlier members in the list than to the later ones. This does not, 
however, mean that in their normal functioning one is superior to the 
other; each is efficient in its o-wti sphere and as in the triple staff of an 
ascetic no single part is less essential than another for the efficiency of the 
whole.41 Kautil5’^a mentions the ahgas in nearly the same order as Manu, 
with the difference that he puts the country {janapada, Manu’s rdstra) 
before capital (durga for Manu's pura). He cites the view of his preceptor 
that each preceding member in the enumeration is more vital and entitled 
to greater care in abnormal times than the succeeding members, and has 
an elaborate discussion of rival views on the relative importance of the 
different factors; he agrees with none of these scholastic and a priori 
considerations, and concludes on the common-sense note that the action 
to be taken in a crisis will have to be guided not by textbook rules but by 
the actual nature of the danger involved to any part or parts of the state 
and its probable effects on the rest. 4 » 

The King. —The welfare of the state, it is well recognized, depends on 
the personal qualities and conduct of the king and elaborate prescriptions 
are laid down for his education and training before he is called to the 
throne, and for the manner in which he should, after accession, divide his 
time and attention between his personal affairs and public duties. Kau¬ 
tilya wants the king to think of the succession in good time; and has laid 
down elaborate rules for the selection and training of a suitable successor. 

Other elements. —^The king should be ever active in the interests of bis 
subjects and be accessible to them; he should promptly attend to urgent 
matters neglect of which may lead to complications. Exertion is the secret 
of success. “The happiness of the subjects,” says Kautilya, “is the happi¬ 
ness of the king; their welfare, his; his own pleasure is not his good, but 
the pleasure of his subjects is that. ”43 The king must appoint, says Manu, 
a council of seven or eight ministers of good family, learned, courageous 
and of established reputation for character and efficiency, to assist him in 
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the affairs of state.44 Kautilya has discussed in detail the principles of 
governance, selection of different ranks of ministers, the layout of the 
capital, the economic development of the country, principles of taxation 
and maintenance of the discipline and morale of the army. 

Inter-state Relations. —^The theory of inter-stale relations both in Manu 
and Kautilya is dominated by the notion that he who could not be hammer 
will necessarily become the anvil. The ideal king is a vijigTsit, one desirous 
of fresh conquests. This certainly means enterprise and perhaps aggran¬ 
dizement, but not necessarily war which is recommended only as a last 
resort.45 We have to pass by the elaborate and rather scholastic disquisi¬ 
tions, naturally more detailed in Kautilya than in Manu, on the Minuiala 
or diplomatic circle, on the four-fold policy {updya) and on the six-fold 
action {sddgunya). Kautilya distinguishes three kinds of conquerors—the 
dharma-vijayin —virtuous conqueror, who is content with the acknow¬ 
ledgment of his suzerainty; the lohha-vijayin, covetous conqueror, who 
seeks territory and wealth; and the asura-vijayin, the wicked eonrpieror, 
who wants to confiscate everything of the conquered rnli'r imduding his 
person, wife, and children and even puts him to death. He also sugge.sts 
in detail the steps by which conquered territory is to be pacified and 
normal life re.storcd in it .»7 Manu, on the other hand, lays it down defi¬ 
nitely that when a conquest is over the normal life of the country should 
be restored to its status quo ante —its laws and customs, its religious and 
social institutions, oven its ancient royal family. »•* 

Administration. —In the sphere of internal administration Kautilya’s 
work is unique. The Adhyak^a-praedra (Book II) with its detailed descrip¬ 
tion of towu-]ilanning, fortification, and financial administration together 
with the duties of about thirty adhyixksixs, heads of <lepartments a.s we 
should call them now, is unitiue in ancient Indian political literatori', and 
may well .stand coinjiarison with a modern manual of adnunistiation. 
Kautilya contemplates a va.st bureaucracy, bu.sying itsi'lf over the study, 
regulation, and control of the entire field of the nation's social and eco¬ 
nomic activities with a measure of centralization unknown in Indi.i again 
till wc reach the period of Biitish rule. The volume of authentic and iq)- 
to-date information at the disposal of the state ri'garding each city ami 
village, the mimbei of its inhaintants and their occupations, its lesouices 
in land, cattle, and so on, inu.st have bei'ii vi'ry cojisiderable il the pri'ci'pts 
of Kautilya were followi'd, and there is little reason to doubt tluit they 
were followed in the Manryan empire at least to the end of the reign of 
A^oka. Tlie model for Kautilya in this respect was doubtless the Hellen¬ 
istic state which, in its turn, followed the practice of the I’ersian kings of 
the Achemenid line and their satraps. The Manryan state thus tleparted 
from the usual rule of the Indian state of m)t interfering actively in the 
daily avocations of the poojdc but limiting itself to the task of im'venting 
hindrances to their lawful pursuits. 
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Justice.—la the administration of justice, Kautilya distinguishes two 
kinds of courts—^the dharmasthlya (Book III) for dealing with vyavahdra, 
civil litigation, considered usually under eighteen convenient heads, and 
the ka^taka-kodhana (Book IV) for dealing with crimes against society in¬ 
cluding misconduct of officials in the discharge of their public duties. The 
former are the regular law-courts where all the regular forms of legal 
procedure were observed and justice was admimstered by royal officials 
assisted by the advice of brdhmavas versed in law. The latter were admin¬ 
istrative courts of a smnmary character which sought to remove the 
thorns {ka'^faka) of society. Difficult cases were sometimes transferred to 
these courts from the regular ones. They employed spies and agents 
provocateurs for the detection of crimes and resorted to torttire to extort 
confessions. The basis of distinction between the two sets of courts is 
nowhere stated in terms; but we may suppose that Kautilya created these 
new courts to meet the growing needs of an increasingly complex economy, 
to protect the state and people from the actions of anti-social persons, and 
to place an effective check on the administration of a mass of new regula¬ 
tions by a growing nmnber of officials and thus secure reasonable efficiency 
in government and freedom from oppression and discrimination for the 
people. With Kautilya this new type of court figures as the key-stone of 
the elaborate S5?stem of bureaucracy he envisages. Of all other writers on 
polity, Manu stands closest to Kautilya in this respect, for though he 
does not mention the special courts, he deals with the kantaka-hodhana at 
some length,49 and his treatment of the subject bears close resemblances 
to Kautil3^’s in its particular reference to spies, to misdeeds of officials, 
and to a large number of crimes and offences on the part of others very 
similar to those mentioned by Kautilya. 

In another important respect Kautilya figures as an innovator, and 
once again the source of his inspiration is to be sought in the Persian 
monarchy and the Hellenistic states which succeeded it. He says: "diharma^ 
contract, custom, and royal decrees are the four legs of law (determinants 
of litigation). Of these each later item is of superior validity to its prede¬ 
cessor/' In the words that Rostovtzeff applies to the Hellenistic mon¬ 
archies : ''it is evident that a royal law, order, or regulation, if it conflicted 
with other laws was alwa37s regarded as over-riding them and that the 
ro3^1 verdict in law-suits was final.” With the solitary exception of 
Narada, the later law-books allowed this un-Indian exaltation of royal 
authority to fall into oblivion. The usual rule was that the king was 
bound by dharma, an elastic term which included revealed law, local and 
group custom, and every traditional practice—^but not royal decrees. 
Manu enumerates the sources of dharma as the entire Veda, the tradition 
and conduct of those who know the Veda, and the customs of holy men, 
and finally, self-satisfaction. 5 o 
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4. ETHICS 

We may conclude with a sketch of the ethical outlook of Manu which 
hag had an incalculable measure of influence on literature and on the 
conduct of men through the ages. The content of dharma (the moral code) 
is not fixed once for all, but must be learned in each generation from what 
is observed or allowed by learned men who are good and ever free from 
hatred and inordinate affection.s* Ten virtues are particularly commended 
to the brdhmana, viz. contentment, forgiveness, self-control, abstention 
from appropriating others' property, purity, restraint of the senses, wis¬ 
dom, knowledge, truthfulness and abstention from anger, A foolish and 
greedy brdhmana is condemned in no uncertain terms and gifts to him 
deprecated as likely to hurt even the giver. 5 1 Flesh-eating and drinking 
liquor are recognized as natural, but abstention from them is piaised as 
very meritorious; evidently this marks a transitional stage in the practice 
particularly of the brdhmamis.i^ Anyone who would instruct others for 
their welfare must follow the rule of ahimsd (not camsing j^ain) and use 
sweet and gentle speech towards them; the commentators take this to 
apply particularly to the relation between a teacher and his pupil .55 
Wealth, kinship, age, achievement and learning arc entitled to social 
respect in an increasing order; wealth, it will be noticed, gets the lowest 
place and learning the liighest.s^ Personal freedom is highly prized as the 
source of real happiness, and one is advised to undertake work that he 
can put through on his own and find satisfaction in doing so. Elsewhere, 
service is condemned as a dog’s lifc .^7 Incredible as it may seem, Manu 
advocates full employment for the vai^ya and indnt for the sake of social 
peace. 58 Elsewhere, he permits a starving man to take food from wherever 
he finds it, though not with a view to hoarding it, and roundly alhrms that 
a man who takes wealth from the wicked and distributes it among the good 
and needy makes himself the means of redcm])tion for both.'i'> There is no 
virtue higher than truth; truth purifies the mind and speaking the truth 
is nobler than silence. At the same time, "let one say what is true, let one 
say what is ])leasing, let one utter nothing disagreeable, and lei one utter 
no agreeable falsehood; that is the eternal law.”'"* To lie in a court of law 
in cases where it was a question of life or death was. however, considered 
venial.®* Tlie rule of good conduct on all occasions was more binding on 
the higher classes than on the common folk and deviations from the right 
called for higher pains and penalties in their case, as their responsibility 
was in proportion to their .status and knowledge.®* ('onfession and repen¬ 
tance are held to be of value in restoring one’s jieacc of mind and keeping 
one from repetition of the same errors .<*3 
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1. See Kane: History of Dhcmnaiastra, Vol. I, pp. 133—53 fo*" 'tti® most com¬ 
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well-known Introduction in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXV. 
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4. XV. I. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE VISNU AND THE 
BHAGAVATA PURANAS 

I. HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF PURANAS 

The Visfvu-Purd^ci and the Bhdgavata are the two most important poetical 
works, representing a particular t57pe of Sanskrit religio-philosophical 
literature, known as iih&Purdij>as. The Purdnas together with thegreat Epics, 
the Rdnidya'^a and the Mahdbhdrata, played a xmique role in the cultural 
amalgamation of the diverse races and tribes and dans and religious sects 
of ancient and mediaeval India and in the spiritualization of the outlook 
of all classes of Indian people. Pargitar has rightly remarked that "taken 
collectively, they (the Purdna^ may be described as a popular encyclo¬ 
paedia of ancient and mediaeval Hinduism, religious, philosophical, 
historical, personal, social, and political."' 

The Purdr^as do not identify themselves with any particular scholastic 
system of philosophy or any particular sectarian religion. They take 
their stand on the spiritual experiences of all Schools of saints of the 
highest order—of the seers of the Vedas and the Upani^ads as well as the 
later saints of the jfidna-mdrga (path of knowledge), the hhakti-nidrga 
(path of devotion), and the karma-mdrga (path of action)—and seek to 
represent and harmonize the views of non-dualism [a-dvaitoi), dualism 
{dvaita), dualism-cum-non-dualism {dvaita-advaitd), qualified non-dualism 
{oiHstddvaita) and even those of Saihkhya and Yoga and Nyaya. 

A leaning towards bhakti (devotion) is, however, predominant in all the 
Purdnas, and this is very appealing to popular minds and hearts. Their 
interest lies more in inspiring the lives of men than in establishing any 
particular metaphysical views. 


2 . PHILOSOPHY OF THE VI§NU-PURANA 

The Vi 99 yu~Purdoj,a is an earlier and simpler work than the Bhdgavata. 
It has also a representative character. As Wintemitz says: "A more detailed 
summary of the contents of this Purd^a will best serve to give the reader 
an idea of the contents and significance of the Purdnas altogether."* 

The Visij,u--Purdna is presented in the form of a conversation between 
Maitreya and his teacher, Paraiara, father of Vyasa. In reply to the 
lisciple's question as to the ultimate truth about the origin, sustenance, 
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regulation and end of this phenomenal world [jagaf), Par§iara makes the 
categorical assertion that "the world originated from Vi§nu; it is in Him 
that the world exists as a harmonious system {samsthitam ); He is the sole 
sustainer and controller of the world, and in truth, the world is He. ”3 
This may be said to be the sum and substance of the Visnyur-Purat^a and 
in fact of all the Pnranas, Vi§nu is evidently identical with the one non¬ 
dual absolute Spirit, that is spoken of as Brahman and Paramatman in 
the Upanisads and the Brahma-suira. ParaSara makes it clear in a hymn 
on Visnu, in which he describes Him as the one, infinite, eternal, changeless, 
perfect, all-pervading, all transcending supreme spirit (Paramatman)4 and 
proclaims that Hiranyagarbha, Hari, ^aihkara, Vasudeva, Tara, Acyuta, 
Purusottama, Narayana, Brahma, Siva, and all such significant divine 
names are applied to Him and Him alone .5 The mention of thc.se names is 
probably intended to point out the es.scntial unity of all the religious 
communities. Parasara sugge.sts here and elsewhere that Vecla-\adins, 
Vedanta-vadins, Vaisnavas. I^aivas, Pancarfilrins, Ekantins, Bhagavalas, 
Pasupatas, Yogin.s, 5 sabda-Brahma-vadins and all other sects really worship 
the same supreme Spirit, who is the ab.solnte ground and lord and self 
of the universe, thoiigh iti different names and forms, and that all exclusive¬ 
ness and sectarian bigotry and narrowness arc born of ignorance. 

In order to explain the world-process, which is without beginning or 
end in time, but which j^asses through cycles after cycles (kalpas) of 
creation and development and dissolution, Paraisara starts from the 
absolute s)nritual monism of Vedanta, He says that the absolute Si>irit, 
which is the sole gnumd of this world process, is in Itself above the highe.st 
concepts of the human understanding {parah parfuiam pammah) without 
any form or colour or any other determinate characteristic, without any 
special predicate in tt'rms of which Tt can bo positively conceived, without 
any temporal (lualities such as birth, growth, change, decay and de¬ 
struction, and nothing can be said of It except that It dcrutdly exists.^ 
This is obviously the idea of nir-gm.ia Brahman and, according to Parasara, 
this is the ultimate nature of Parai^ara goes on to say that it is this 

infinite, eternal, changidess, effortless, attributeless absolute Spirit, which 
manifests Ibself in this world of finite temporal ever-changing contingent 
realities, which dwtdls ev<*rywhere in all the things of this world and in 
which everything dwells and which is therefore spoken of as Vasiuleva 
by wise men— men having insight into the e.sscntial truth of this world.? 
Vasudeva eternally transc<‘nds the world and is eternally immanent in it. 
Though ctenially one without a second. He also eternally manifests 
Himself as Piirusa (the cosmic self as well as the individual s('lv<‘.s), 
pradhdna or prakrti (the undifferentiated primordial criorgy, the iwaterial 
cause of all differentiated subtle and gross existences), vyaliia (the workl of 
differentiated existences) and kdUt (time). The essential character of 
Vi§:Q,u (Fwo^» paraniafii pndam) is eternally above and unaffected by his 
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diversified manifestations in the forms of purusa, pradhdna, vyakta and 
kala\ but all the same, such differentiated self-manifestations of Visnu 
are not unreal and they are the sources of the productions, harmonious 
operations, systematic changes, developments and destructions, etc., of 
all finite conditioned derivative realities constituting the world-order. 
The self-manifestations of Vi§nu in all these forms may be likened to 
the free, motiveless, jojrful movements or self-expressions of a playful boy. 
This is what is called Ltld-vada, and it is accepted by all the Pur anas 
Parasara, then, follows the Sariikhya method in tracing the progressive 
evolution of the cosmic system and also its dissolution in course of time. 
He thus combines the dualism of the Samkhya with the monism of the 
Vedanta in explaining the world-order. He differs from the orthodox 
Samkhya in emphasizing the necessity of recognizing kala (time) as a 
d3mamic determining factor in evolution and involution. 

Maitreya raises the most puzzling question—^how is it possible for the 
indeterminate {nir-guna) to become determinate {sa-g%tn(i), that is, how is it 
conceivable that the infinite eternal attributeless, changeless, effortless 
pure spirit. Brahman, is also the active creator, ruler and destroyer of 
this material world or manifests Itself in coimtless orders of finite changing 
relative phenomena? It is this question which has divided the Vedantists 
into a large number of Schools. Parasara does not take the side of any 
School, for he holds that the question is above human understanding. He 
unhesitatingly answers that it is the unique inscrutable power inherent 
in the nature of the supreme Spirit which makes really possible what 
appears to be logically impossible to our discursive knowledge.® His 
argument implied in his assertion is this: The powers inherent in the 
nature of things are always inscrutable. They can only be intuited or 
imagined in the light of the effects produced, without reference to which 
they cannot be said to have any powers at all. The absolute Spirit must 
also be conceived as possessing such a unique power as may adequately 
account for the origination, sustenance, regulation, destruction, etc., of 
these existences, without in any way affecting the transcendent character 
of the Spirit. 

On account of this unique power. Brahman is, says ParaSara, eternally 
being as well as becoming {asti-jdyat^, one as well as many {ekdneka), 
unmanifested as well as manifested {vyaktdvyakta), attributeless as well 
as possessing infinite glorious attributes (nirgmj^dnantagufpa), inactive as 
well as ever-active {nis-kriya-satata-kriya) and so on. This unique power 
of the supreme Spirit is spoken of as mdyd-iahti. Since mdyd has no 
separate existence from Brahman, the non-dual character of Brahman is 
in no way contradicted. But as the uniqueof Br ahman , mdyd, though 
non-different from Brahman, fumi^es an adequate explanation for 
the cosmic order. This is the general Purdi^ic conception of Reality. 

To satisfy the truth-seeker's hankering for more and more knowledge 
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about the divine order of the world, ParaSara explains in detail the 
Puranic ideas about the gradual expansion and diversification of inanimate 
nature, the evolution of the various species of sub-human creatures, the 
growth of the human race, the diffusion of intellectual, moral, social and 
spiritual culture in different sections of the race, the alternate rise and 
fall of the divine and the satanic {daiva and dsura) forces in the world, 
the reign of moral law (law of karmafi) in the cosmic system, the occasional 
appearance of outstanding personalities (extraordinarysaints and sages and 
heroes) in the human society, the special manifestations of divine power 
and wisdom and love in times of crisis in the world-order, and so on. All 
these dissertations revolve round the one central truth which is con¬ 
stantly stressed, viz. that the supreme Spirit is at the origin, in all the 
steps as well as at the end of all these natural, historical, cultural, moral 
and spiritual processes in the world-order. With the help of interesting 
illustrative anecdotes it is sought to be proved that in the world-scheme 
the moral law is superior to the physical law and that the law of l(.>ve and 
compassion is superior even to the moral law or the law of justice. Among 
the incarnations {vihhutis and avatdras) Krssna is represented as the most 
perfect self-expression of the supremo Spirit in human form and hence his 
life story is most elaborately described.*® 

This is in short the philosophy of the Vi?nu-P>^ydna and it is repre¬ 
sentative of the spiritual outlook of the Purdtias in general. 


3. PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVATA 

The metaphysical viewpoint of the lihdgavafa is the .same .us that of the 
Vi^^it-Purdkjft. The lifidgavaia clearly states that "the iilUmate Reality 
is one eternal non-dual con.srioiisnc.ss {jhdnani advayani) and tluit it is 
the same one Spirit that is called Brahman, Parnmatnian and Bhaga\ at 
The Bhdgavata, like the Vi&^ii-Pxirdtni, accept-s cupially the nir-ffioja and 
the sa-gmia a.spects of the supreme Spirit. In ont‘ famous iihka, Bhagavat 
thus reveals His true character to Brahrnri; “In the beginiiing (befoie 
My self-manifestation as the cosmic ordtT) 1 {done exi.sted in and by 
Myself and there was nothing other than Myself, wliethcr in a manifested 
or in an unmanifested form. After the creation of diversities ;dso I aloiu' 
exist (because all these are My aelf-manif(‘statioTis and nothing ha.s exi.s- 
tence indci>endent of and separate from Mine). After the destruction of 
all these divorsiti('s also 1 alone will exist (because all My temporid self- 
manifestations will be dissolved in time in Me).*> 

Conceived in His all-transcending attributeless aspect, He is calk'd 
Brahman: as the all-originating, all-su.staming, all-regulating dynamic self 
of the universe. He is called Paramatmaa; but when He is conri'ived with 
all His infinilc glorious powers and attribxitcs, manifested in relaLi<JU to the 
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cosmic order. He is called—^Bhagavat. It is as Bhagavat that He is the 
supreme object of admiration, reverence, devotion, meditation and love 
to all human beings, who are His relatively self-determining, self-conscious 
intelligent, finite self- manif estations in His cosmic system. The Bhdgavata 
is specially interested in singing the various glories of Bhagavat displayed 
in relation to the various orders of His self-manifestations. His inconceiv¬ 
able power and wisdom and splendour are revealed in the order and 
harmony and complexity of the cosmic system; but His higher spiritual 
attributes such as love and compassion, beauty and sweetness, are 
specially revealed in relation to the higher orders of His self-manifesta¬ 
tions; the highest of all in relation to His highest order of devotees. 

The Bhagavata follows the Vi^i}.u-Purdna in having resort to the 
doctrine of Bhagavat’s mdya for the reconciliation of all the apparent 
logical contradictions in His perfect spiritual nature {seyam hhagavato 
mdyd yan-nyayena virudhyate)^^ 

Like the Vi^nu-Puyav,a it also assimilates the Saihkhya process of the 
evolution and involution of the cosmic order from and in prakrti with its 
own view of Bhagavat being the efficient as well as the material cause 
of all the diversities. It goes even one step farther inasmuch as it not 
only gives a consistent theistic interpretation of the Sarhkhya, but also 
accepts Kapila as one of the avatar as of Bhagavat and presents him as 
one of the greatest teachers of hhakti-yogaM (Sk. III. Chaps. XXV— 
XXIX). Moreover, may a being of the nature of a unique power of the 
supreme Spirit, the ia^it-doctrine of the Saivaite Schools is also assimilated 
to it. The law of karman is subordinate to and one of the forms of operation 
of this unique inscrutable power. 

What is most interesting in the philosophy of the Bhdgavata is its 
most artistic attempt to assimilate the mdyd-doctrine of the Vedanta, the 
prahrti-doctYine of the Saihkhya, the sakti-doctrine of Saivaites and the 
karma-doctrine of the MImaihsa and other Schools, into the Purdnic- 
doctrine of divine Uld (sportive self-expression of the supreme Spirit). 
TTie conception of Uld which is elaborated and illustrated throughout the 
entire hook, implies a radical transformation of man's outlook on all the 
phenomena of the world-order. The world-order is ultimately neither 
the product of a natural evolution out of some insentient primordial 
energy, nor an illusory appearance of an inert existence-consciousness 
through the inexplicable operation of mdyd, nor the product of any motive 
or desire or voluntary action or involuntary movement on the part of 
an active personality, nor the product of the karman of the individual 
spirits. The best way to imderstand the causal relation of this world 
system to Him is, according to the Bhdgavata, to conceive of it on the 
analogy of sport. Sport or play (when not contaminated by any ulterior 
motive or by any compulsion) is the free self-expression of the internal 
dynamic consciousness of joy and beauty and fullness of the player. 
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This conception of play furnishes the nearest approach to the nature of 
the unique power (maya) of the supreme Spirit. The whole world-order is 
the play of the supreme Spirit (divine Ifla )—the free unmotived self- 
expression in a spatio-temporal order of His supra-spatial, supra-temporal 
perfect self-enjoyment. 

Now this viewpoint of Itla, if comprehensively realized, turns the 
phenomenal universe with all its diversities into a beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent work of art. It is an embodiment of the perfect beauty and glory 
and joy of the divine nature. Brahman is truth and wisdom and goodness 
and beauty and bliss—says the Upanisadic rsi. Everytliing in this world 
must therefore be a free, but unmotived, sportive self-expression of truth 
and wisdom, goodness and beauty, perfection and bliss. It is the Infinite 
and Eternal that plays everywhere as finite and transitory. The phenomena 
which appear to our imperfect understanding as untrue or unwise, evil 
or ugly, sources of bondage or suffering, have their proper places in this 
great work of art, contributing to the beauty of the whole system, and 
they also are the self-expressions of the perfect player. The ignorance 
and imperfect iinderstanding, apparently vicious tendencies, the rivalries 
and hatreds and hostilities, the oppressions and depressions prevailing 
in the human society, change their colours, when viewed as the 
sportive self-expressions of the supreme Spirit. An enlightened person who 
learns to look upon all things from the standpoint of the divine iTld, is 
not horrified by the actualities of the world, does not want to fly away 
from it, docs not seek deliverance in losing himself in the differcncelcss 
unity of the supreme Spirit, He finds the supreme Spirit everywhere in 
the world, loves and embraces and courageously faces all the apparently 
repulsive things as the playful embodiments of his infinite eternal absolute 
beloved. He secs and loves and serves the supreme Spirit within himself as 
well as in all persons and animals and things and forces of the world. 

IMa-vada is clo.sely related to avatdra-vada upon which the Bhdgavata 
lays great emphasis. *5 Avatdra literally means descojvt, coming down, 'riic 
supreme Spirit, by virtue of his unique power, mdya.^ sportively descends 
from the plane of the absolute unity to the plane of the relative i^liirality, 
from the plane of infinity and eternity to the plane of time and space, from 
the plane of non-dual changeless existence-consciousncss-bliss to the plane 
of the diversities of changing conscious and unconscious imperfect 
existences, without in any way losing Its transcendent essential character. 
While eternally enjoying the perfection of Its non-dual self in the supra- 
cosmic plane. It gives expression to Its transcendent perfection quite 
freely in a cosmic system of time, space and relativity, enters into all the 
parts of this system as their true selves, and enjoys the infinite gU^ries of 
Its nature in and through them. 

This conception of avatdra or the descent of the su])rcmc Spirit into the 
plane of change, finitude and relativity is implied in the very idea of the 
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Spirit being the ground and self of the cosmic system and all the diversities 
v^ithin it, as revealed in the spiritual experiences of the seers of the 
Upanisads and the saints of all ages. TThe Bhdgavata has amplified and 
illustrated this conception. The first wvdtdru of Bhagavat is, the Bhugdvutd 
says. His appearance in the form of PuYusa or Person, the soul of the 
cosmos, the Spirit as immanent in the universe as a whole.*^ This puru^d- 
vdidtcL is identified with Naydycinci (which term also means the self and 
support of all naras or finite beings, the cosmic self) and is regarded as 
the inexhaustible seed and refuge of all the various forms of avatdrasM 
From this point of view, all the diverse orders of beings in the world 
may in a general sense be spoken of as incarnations [avatara^ of the supreme 
Being. But the term avatdra is used ordinarily in a special sense. All the 
apparently finite beings of the universe are undoubtedly self-manifesta¬ 
tions of the supreme Spirit. To view them as essentially separate realities 
and different from the one absolute Spirit is avidyd or ignorance. *8 But 
the mdyd of this absolute Spirit presents Its self-manifestations in various 
orders of relations to It. Many of Its self-manifestations are of such forms 
that the spiritual character of the immanent Self is completely veiled in 
them. They appear as purely material things or material forces. In the 
lowest species of living beings, the spiritual character of the self is only 
slightly tmveiled in the form of an unconscious life-power. In the higher 
and higher orders of beings the spiritual character of the Self is gradually 
more and more unveiled and appears as higher and higher forms of con¬ 
scious self-determining Ufe. Among all the cosmic self-manifestations of the 
divine Spirit, the spiritual character is most unveiled in the human 
beings, in whom there is a display of relative freedom of thought and 
emotion and will, and there is a possibility of the realization of the Infinite 
and Eternal in the finite and temporal, of the spiritual in the material, 
of the bhss of perfect freedom in this world of bondage. The Bhdgavata 
warmly commends the merits of human birth and tries to make men 
conscious of its infinite possibilities in all possible ways. The human life 
is eulogized as superior even to the lives of the heavenly beings, of the gods 
and goddesses.19 In the human species again, the divine characteristics are 
more prominently displayed in the extraordinary lives of great saints and 
sages, great heroes and philanthropists (great j^dnins, hhaktas, karmins, 
premins). These are spoken of as embodiments of vibhutis (special glories) 
of the supreme Spirit. The Bhdgavata teaches the truth-seekers to respect 
all orders of beings in this world as the manifestations or embodiments of 
the supreme Spxirit.^o But it seeks to draw their special attention to a 
special order of revelations of the supreme Spirit which occasionally appear 
in the world with special missions, particularly in the human society for 
the worldly good and spiritual enlightenment of Its creatures iphi^dnath 
k?emdya ca hhavdya ca).^^ He is believed to come down in times of crisis 
into His world with finite bodies, but with super-ordinary divine powers, 
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for some special actions which substantially contribute to the moral and 
spiritual elevation of the world, particularly of the human society. Such 
special appearances {avirbhdva) of Bhagavat in finite forms with super¬ 
human parts to play in the world are called avaiaras in the restricted 
sense of the term. 

The question as to why the Lord should have to come down and take 
bodily forms for accomplishing any purpose which He might have done 
by a mere act of effortless will or even by a change in the constitution of 
the cosmic order is altogether irrelevant. He is not under any compulsion 
to adopt this course or that course for accomplishing anything. We might 
raise a si milar fruitless question as to why the order of the world is what 
it is or why the eternally transcendent absolute Spirit should come down 
to the plane of space, time and relativity and manifest It.self as a compli¬ 
cated cosmic system at all. All this is Bhagavat's />Iuy; all this is the 
free self-expression of His eternally sclf-enjoyiug s])iritual naturt'. We 
have to study and reflect upon the diverse modes of His spoitivi' self- 
expressions in the cosmic system with admiration, reverence and love, 
and not to raise irrelevant fruitless questions. 

Accepting what Bhagavat has said in the CTtd with regard to the 
purpose of His avatara-lild, the Bhdgavata adds that it is His love and 
compassion for His creatures (particularly His human manifestations) 
which brings Him down and makes Him assume bodily forms (particularly 
human). In such forms He plays such roles as are very attractive to iieople's 
minds and hearts. Even by hearing descriptions of them people become 
devoted to Him.** In every action of His, there is the visible expression 
of His beauty and goodness, love and mercy, purity and playfulness. 
In His incarnation {avatdra-lTld) He offers to His dcviitces visible denK)n- 
strations of the practicability of the cultivation of a state of con.scit)iisiu*s.s, 
in which one may be divine and human at the same time, in which one 
may perform actions as finite beings without losing the bliss of perfection 
in the innermost experience, in which one may concern oneself with all 
the intricate affairs of the world and at the same time remain wholly 
unattached to them and enjoy everything as sweet play. Through the 
agency of His avatdras, the supreme Spirit humaniz('S Himself and comes 
very close to the human minds and hearts, and thereby draws the human 
beings towards His divine character and seeks to divinize them. The gulf 
of difference between divinity and humanity is bridged over by uvatiitas. 
The spiritual self-fulfilment of men is made very easy by this kind of 
divine play. 

The Bhdgavata says that avatdras are countless; just as thousands and 
thousands of streams may flow out from an inexhaustible lake in different 
directions, so from Hari, the eternal source of all existences, innumerable 
avatdras descend into the earth.*3 Among the avatdras, however, the 
Bhdgavata recognizes differences on the ground of different degrees of 
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manifestations of divinity. Those in whom divinity is most brilliantly 
revealed are called pur^a-avataras\ those in whom it is revealed only in 
particular aspects are called afhia-avatdras\ those in whom it is still less 
manifested are called kald-avatdras. And so on. The Bhdgavata mentions a 
good many avatdras. Narada, Kapila, Dattatreya, Prthu (an ideal king), 
Vyasa, the Buddha, are, amongst others, included in the list. Of all the 
avaidras, Krsna is regarded as the most perfect and he is spoken of as the 
supreme Spirit Itself— {Bhagavdn svayam^'^^ 

All through the book the Bhdgavata tries to give the readers enlightening 
and r-harmiTig ideas about the various glorious attributes and powers of 
the supreme Spirit as exhibited in relation to the different orders of 
phenomena in its cosmic play, such as elemental creation, multiplication 
of creatures, preservation of world order, development of species, dis¬ 
pensation of justice, cyclical changes in human history, lives of devotees 
and seekers of divine mercy, lives of heroes and saints, dissolution of 
the world in pralaya, emancipation from worldly bondage through spiritual 
enlightenment, and so on. Special aspects of the inscrutable power and 
glory of God are displayed in connection with special orders of phenomena. 
It is in the lives of the sincere and earnest seekers of jndna, hhakti, mukti, 
and relief from distress that the supreme player displays Himself as the 
bestower of true knowledge, the bestower of love and sweetness, the 
bestower of tranquillity and bliss, the deliverer from bondage and misery; 
and it is in the experiences of such persons that Bhagavat reveals Himself 
as infinitely merciful, infinitely loving, infinitely benevolent, infinitely 
good and beautiful. Enlightened men regard such moral, spiritual and 
aesthetic aspects of the divine nature as superior to His creatorship, 
rulership and destroyership of the world- The Bhdgavata accordingly deals 
more elaborately with these higher expressions of the divine character. 

The life-story of K^s:;^ constitutes the most vital part of this Purdna. 
The entire tenth Skandka, consisting of ninety chapters, is specially devoted 
to it. Many saintly philosophers have written commentaries exclusively 
on this paut of the book. The narration is as poetically charming as 
philosophically illuminating. In depicting the life of Kr§na the Bhdgavata 
does not deify an extraordinary human personality, but humanizes the 
supreme Spirit. It starts with the conception that Kf-sna is the supreme 
Spirit Itself {fihagavdi% svayani), and illustrates by reference to the events 
of His playful earthly career how divinity can be beautifully manifested 
in humanity. He plays excellently the parts of an infant, a child, a boy, 
a youth, a son, a pla 3 rmate, a sentimental lover, a warrior, a controller 
of the forces of evil, an humbler of the Vedic deities, a politician, a social 
and religious reformer, and what not? His limitations are self-imposed, 
and He transcends them whenever He likes. The whole cosmic and supra- 
cosmic character of the supreme Spirit is visible in its life. 

As a mere infant sucldng the mother's breast, Kr§^a playfully sucks out 
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the soul of Putana, who came to kill Him in the guise of a mother. 
Frightened by His mother's chastisement. He opens His mouth and shows 
her the w’holc cosmic system within it; He shows the boundless space with 
all its contents within the small cavity of His mouth. As a boy He per¬ 
suades His father to revolt against the long-standing religious practice of 
Indra-yajna , and when Indra comes to inflict punishment. He picks up 
the hill of Govardhana on the tip of His little finger, puts it as an umbrella 
upon the heads of the inhabitants of Vmdavana and protects them from 
Indra’s wrath. The law of gravity yields to His sportive will, and Indra, 
the great Vedic Deity, also bows down to this playful Human God. Wliile 
playing with the simple boys and girls of Vrndavana, He devours the 
forest fire, which was about to bum them to aslies. Powerful demons 
appear now and then to create disturbances in His boyish games; and He 
kills them in various iilayful methods which only add to the pleasures of 
His playmates. 

All the superhuman powers and skills which are exhibited, are i>arts 
of His sweet play, self-cxprc.ssions of His joyful spirit. Vrndavana, where 
He played His childlike as well as superhuman games, is depicted as a 
spiritual and a material world, both at the same time. 

The boys and girls of Vrndavana arc depicted as the loving devotees 
of the highest order, who live for Krsna, work for Kr§na, yearn for 
eternal union with Krsija, who have no concern with the superhuman or 
cosmic powers and actions of Krsija, but look upon Him as the eternally 
perfect embodiment of beauty and sweetness and love. The Bhdg<ivata 
shows that in relation to these devotees the most glorious attributes of 
the divine character are exhibited and that the kind of love which they 
cultivated towards Kp^na is superior in spiritual value even to the attain¬ 
ment of mitka through the realization of the identity of the individual 
self with the absolute Spirit. ISternal communion with the supreme Spirit 
through the most intense all-engros.sing love is, according to the Bkdgnvnla, 
the highest ideal of human life. Not only the mind and heart, but all the 
organs of the senses, all the limbs of the body, should be saturated with 
pure emotional love lor the divine; the infinite beauty of the suiiremo 
Spirit should be experienced and enjoyed not only within the inner 
consciousness, but also in all the diverse t‘xpri‘S.sions of His cosmic and 
supra-cosmic play, and the entire being of the devotee should thus become 
perfectly spiritual, loving and beautiful. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CARVAKA PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction .—^Those who are under the notion that India is a land of 
spiritualism know her but partially. The materialist School of thought 
in India was as vigorous and comprehensive as materialistic philosophy 
in the modem world. Spiritualism was dominant in the thought of India 
but there were people in ancient India who held views against the existing 
beliefs and observances. These formed the system of thought which is 
popularly known as the C§,rvaka philosophy. 

The original works of the Caxvaka School are now lost to us Some 
fragments of views and utterances which are lying scattered in different 
works of the Hindus, Buddhists and Jains form the basis of our know¬ 
ledge of the system. 

Matter as ultimate reality was first envisaged by Brhaspati Laukya or 
Brahmanaspati of the J^g-Veda. It will not be wrong to thmk that Indian 
materialism in its primary stage was mingled with scepticism and agnos¬ 
ticism. Brhaspati gave it a distinct form. In the Rg-Veda, Brhaspati has 
been called Gai?u-pati —^the leader of a band of musicians. Tlie CarvS.kas 
were Brhaspati’s followers who were also designated as BSLrhaspatyas or 
Lokayatikas. Brhaspati is now in oblivion but the Carvakas are still 
remembered. 

Almost every period of Indian history has champions of the Carv3,ka 
view. The sage Javali of the Rdmdyav>a was a teacher of materialism. His 
advice to Rama is comparable with the C3.rv3.ka view. There is no being 
superior to an earthly monarch—^is the view of the Carvakas. King Vena 
of the Hari-vaihSa was an advocate of this view. He was zxiM-Vcdic and 
marked by Vyasa as a non-religious person. The teachings of Ajita- 
ke§a-kambalin, who, according to the old Buddhistic and Jain works, was 
a contemporary of Lord Buddha, resemble the teachings of the Carvaka 
School. Pa.ya.si, who was A]ita’s successor, championed Ajita’s view. 
Bhag^uri, it is leamt from Patanjali, the author of the Mahd-hha^ya, was 
a famous supporter of the Ca.rvaka view, Purandara, who has been men¬ 
tioned by ^antirak$ita in his Tativa-Sarhgraha^ belonged to the cultuied 
group of the Carv^dsas. He partially admitted inference as a means of 
right knowledge as it was useful in our daily life. Gu^iaraina, the com¬ 
mentator of Haribhadra Sfiri's Sadrdariana-samuccaya says that some 
Carvakas accept “ether” as an element. The theories of identification of 
“self” with the senses, vital power and lastly with mind have been, as 
mentioned by Sadananda in his Advaiior-hrahma-siddhi, introduced in the 
C3xv3ka philosophy by its later followers. Introduction of these new 
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doctrines in the system of mEiterialism was necessitated by the opposi¬ 
tionists of byahmanical Schools which revived during the post-Buddhistic 
period as powerful adversaries of the old heretics, Vatsyayana, the author 
of the Kdma-sutra, flourished probably in this period of materialism. 
Though he was not a materialist his doctrine of rational and scientific 
treatment of sensual pleasure exerted much influence upon the cultured 
representatives of the Caxvaka School. 

Theory of Knowledge .—^The philosophical system of the Carvakas 
stands upon their theory of knowledge. They maintain that perception is 
the only means of knowing the truth. That which is amenable to sense- 
perception is true; beyond perception ever 5 rthing is doubtful. Inference, 
they say, cannot be taken as a means to right knowledge, for inference 
involves universal relation {yydpti) which is never perceived. By percep¬ 
tion we only know that this particular “A” is related to this particular 
"B.” With this particular knowledge how can we jump to the unknown 
and affirm a categorical rtniversal proposition as "All 'A’s are related to all 
'B's' "? Such knowledge is, therefore, without evidence. Testimony is also 
unreliable, because the validity of testimony is to be ascertained by 
inference. Moreover, it is often found arbitrary and unreasonable. Even 
the Vedic testimony cannot be relied upon. The Vedas are full of ambi¬ 
guities, absurdities and contradictions. A certain line of action prescribed 
by one text is condemned by another. They speak of results that are 
never realized. 

But if inference is discarded totally, everyday life becomes stagnant. 
The cultured {su-iiksita) Carvakas therefore admitted inference as a 
means to knowledge, in so far as it refers to phenomena only. They 
divided inference into two classes—one referring to the past and the other 
to the future. They accepted the first and rejected the second, and so also 
inference about what has never been perceived. Some were of opinion that 
for practical purposes probable knowledge is sufficient. From smoke, we 
are aware of the probability of fire, and not its certainty. This is, however, 
enough for our daily life. 

Causality .—^The Carvakas do not believe in the existence of any in¬ 
variable cause or product of an event. Mere perception of two things can¬ 
not establish a causal connection between them. We see the two events— 
fire and smoke. How can it be said that fire is the cause of smoke ? Or, in 
other words, if there is smoke, fire is inevitable and unconditional, and it 
was so in the past when we were not bom and will be so when we are dead. 
It is a case of inference and therefore must be ruled out as xmcertain. In 
reply to the wJ^ of an event, the Cixvakas assert that every occurence is 
spontaneous or accidental. The sharpness of thorns, variegated instincts 
of the birds and beasts, sweetness of sugar canes and bitterness of nvmha 
tree are all accidental products or come up spontaneously. These are not 
the creation of any supersensible being called God. T his vast universe is a 
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chance occurrence. It sprang from the fortuitous combination of ele¬ 
mentary particles of matter. This theory is called yadrccha-vdda (the 
theory of accidental causation). The moderate Carvakas consider svahhdva 
(nature) as the guiding principle behind all phenomena. Conception of a 
supernatural intelligent being as the supreme cause is, therefore, super¬ 
fluous. This theory is known as svahhdva-vdda” or naturalism. 

Matter .—^The Carvakas recognize only four kinds of primary elements, 
viz. earth, water, air and fire and these are eternal. The sage Kabandhi- 
Katyayana of the Praina-Upanisad held the same view. Ether {dkd^a) 
was not accepted by the ancient Carvakas as an element because ether is 
im perceptible. All beings animate or inanimate are the products of these 
elementary principles of matter. That matter is the ultimate reality is 
implied from Brhaspati's dictum—“Out of matter came forth life"—^which 
probably is based upon the sceptical view of Paramesthin of the Rg-Veda. 

Consciousness .—Consciousness is a quality of the body. It origiuate.s 
from material particles when they mysteriously combine and become 
transformed into a human organism. The Carvakas explain this mental 
phenomenon by a comparison with intoxication which arises from a 
mixture of certain ingredients which by themselves arc not intoxicating. 
There is no spiritual entity called dtman (soul) as agent of all conscious 
experiences. The body itself is the soul. In the exj^ression like “I am lean,” 
“I am stout,” etc., “7” certainly does not mean anything other than the 
body. With the dissolution of the body, consciousness disaj)]:)ears and each 
of its constituent elements is mingled with its kind leaving behind only 
ashes and dust. Transmigration of soul, retribution, etc., arc, therelore, 
meaningless words. The doctrine of the origination of consciou.snc.ss from 
material substance may also be found in the Rrhaddranyaha-Upnni^ad and 
the theory of identification of the soul with the body has its parallel in 
the Indra-Virocana episode of the Chdndogya-\Jpani^ad. 

As to the cause of consciousness three more views were propoimded by 
the later followers of the system. In the first, agency was ascribed to the 
senses but for which no consciousness is possible. In the st'cond, agency 
was ascribed to the vital power [prd'^a), i.e. life, and in the third, mind 
{ynmias) was considered to be the agent of knowledge. But though liU‘ and 
mind were considered to be distinct from the body, their indepemh'nt 
existence was not admitted. 

Religion .—^The Carvaka theory of knowledge prepares the way for a 
new faith. Religion is based upon the supernatural which is an object of 
inference. Now with the discarding of inference the supernatural als<i 
disappears. The various phenomena of the world arc^ pi-oduced spon¬ 
taneously from the inherent natures of things and there Is no .supernatural 
creator—God. If there be a God, omniscient, omni])otont and compa.s- 
sionate, why does He not remove all doubts about His existence by sjn'ak- 
ing to His suppliants? God cannot be said to be the judge of our merits 
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and demerits, because otherwise He would be guilty of partiality and 
cruelty. If God visits us with the evil consequence of our sins. He is our 
enemj’^. Therefore it is better not to have a God than to have a cruel one. 
There is no such God as the supreme author and governor of this world, 
but the only god is the earthly king, the ruler of a state, the arbiter of 
right and wrong in the society. 

Liberation .—^According to the orthodox Schools mok^a means either 
liberation of the soul from all fetters of earthly existence or a state free 
from pleasure and pain. But the Carvakas, positivists as they are, neither 
believe in soul as an entity different from the body, nor admit that human 
beings can attain a state free from pleasure and pain. By “niok^a” (libera¬ 
tion) they mean either independence or unimpeded power or dissolution 
of the body. Heaven and hell, they think, were the inventions of some 
deceitful persons whose occupation consisted in making people believe in 
the supernatural and thereby earning their livelihood. There is no existence 
of any such place as heaven or hell beyond this world. Pleasure is heaven. 
Pain is hell. Our religious ceremonies, our endeavour to propitiate the 
gods, to satisfy them by prayers and offerings for the attainment of 
heaven are all useless. Pleasure should be the only pursuit of man. 

The Goal of Life .—^The spiritualistic thinkers of India may be called 
pessimists in as much as they run after heaven or liberation and try to get 
rid of the sorrows and miseries of worldly life. But the materialists are 
always optimistic. They do not hold the view that this world is full of 
misery. They hold that pleasure in this world is the only thing which is 
true and good. The only reasonable end of man is enjoyment—gratifica¬ 
tion of his sense {kama evaika puru^arthaK ). 

It is true that pleasure is never pure, never free from pain and there is 
sorrow everywhere—^in kings' palaces and in beggars' huts. Still thjs 
world of ours is not full of misery. The amount of pleasure in this world is 
greater than that of pain. If it were not so, why do people so earnestly 
desire to live and become frightened at the very name of death ? It is wise 
to enjoy the pleasure as far as we can and to avoid the pain which inevit- 
ably accompanies it. W^e should not forgo the chances of pleasure for 
fear of the pain that may be found with it. Shall we not take fish because 
there are bones and scales? Should we refrain from plucking lotuses as 
there are thorns in them? Should we give up rice because of its husk? ^^e 
should boldly face the world as it is, rejoice at the weal of our dear ones 
and weep at their woes. There is the laughing face of a son or a delightful 
daughter to impart to us celestial happiness, just as there is death or 
disease to overwhelm us with grief. If the presence of a beloved wife 
makes a heaven of this earth, it is but natural that her departure will 
leave us in misery.^ We cannot get rid of such sorrow even when we have 
no tie of affection in this world. The heart of a man who has none to f-a j i 
his own is also full of misery and dry as a desert. 
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It is also to be remembered that happiness is at its best when it is 
contrasted with misery; and hence suffering is not altogether an evil. If 
you are to enjoy your food well, suffer from hunger first. The more you 
suffer the agony of thirst, the greater will be your delight in drinking cold 
water. The same thing happens when two lovers meet after long separa¬ 
tion. Perpetual pleasure creates boredom. What pleases you now will be 
disgusting after constant use. Even palatable food cannot but bring 
satiety if we are to take it daily. So it is foolish to crave for perpetual 
pleasure. This life of ours is worth living. One should live in pleasure as 
long as he lives. He should take butter {ghrta) even if he has to borrow it 
from others, for the body once gone never returns. 

It appears that the doctrines of this School have undergone some 
distortion at the hands of its critics and opponents. Some vulgar views 
have sometimes been attributed to Brhaspati. But it seems unlikely that 
a person who was otherwise held in high esteem should encourage any 
licentious conduct and anti-social behaviour. The accomplished followers 
of Brhaspati emphatically discouraged forceful adultery. They were quite 
alive to the need of social discipline. The title '‘Qa>ia-paii" (party leader) 
of Brhaspati, the Lok§,yata (prevalent among men) nomenclature of the 
system and the dictum— “loka-siddho bkaved rdjd ..." (the ruler of a .state 
should be duly recognized by the people) testify to tliis view. The Car- 
vSkas were advocates of human equality. According to them, as the blood 
of the same red hue runs through the veins of a brdhmai^a as well as of a 
caTi^dla, each is equally entitled to the opportunities of pleasure, the 
sxmvmum honum of life. 

Comparison with Epicurus and Aristippus. —It may be nolcd that the 
Epicurean philosophy has a close resemblance to the Carvaka system of 
thought. Both the systems agree in identifying "body" with soul. Accord¬ 
ing to Epicurus soul is a corporeal substance, a compound of atoms of four 
different species distributed throughout the frame but more densely 
massed in the breast. The Carvakas say almost the same tiling. Tlu‘ four 
elements of earth, air, fire and water are combined and transformed into 
the human body. 

Epicurus says with the Carvakas that all mental pleasures are derived 
from and related to the bodily pleasures of sense. The two Schools con¬ 
siderably agree again as to the end of life. According to Epicurus pleasure 
and pain are the sole motives of our actions. That pain must be avoided 
and pleasure pursued is a dictum as plainly evident as that fire is hot and 
ice cold. Every animal naturally and instinctively pursues pleasure and 
seeks to ward off pain. If all our striving, willing and acting thus relate to 
pleasure and pain, we may call pleasure the highest good and pain the 
worst evil. Here the Carvakas say the very same thing; Pleasure is the 
aim of life. Adversity is hell. The views of Arist ippus of C3nrenc have also 
a resemblance to the views of the Carvakas. According to Aristippus the 
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only good in life is the individual's own pleasure. Present enjoyment 
should never be sacrificed for the sake of future pleasures; for, what is 
future is always uncertain- The present is ours. Let us make the most of 
it. “Let us eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we may die.” The 
Carvakas also maintain the same view. "A pigeon of today is preferable 
to a peacock of tomorrow.” “Live happily as long as you live, take 
‘ghrta" even by borrowing, the body once burnt never comes back.” We 
may also cite here a line from Omar Khayyam which agrees on this 
point with the Carvaka view: "While you live drink! for once dead you 
never shall return.” (^English version by Edward Fitzgerald.) 

Conclusion .—^The voice of the Carvakas was the voice of revolt—of 
protest against the age-long superstitions and prejudices that had denied 
freedom of thought. It was an invitation for enjo 5 dng the beauties of life 
imperturbed by the ideas of heaven, hell and God. In the domain of 
philosophy, the questions and doubts raised by the Carvakas set problems 
for all the other Schools, made them think more carefully and saved them 
from much of dogmatism. Every philosopher in India had to satisfy the 
Carvakas before establishing his own view. Thus the contribution of this 
School to the development of Indian Philosophy is really very great. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY 

I. JAINA HISTORY 

The Jaina-Darsana, like other Indian systems, has a religious as well as 
a philosophical aspect. Ahimsd is the chief religious idea and anekdnta- 
vdda —looking at reality from many points of view—constitutes the 
philosophical ideal. Ahimsd does not mean merely a negative virtue of 
non-violence. It is based upon the positive quality of universal love which 
is the result of a recognition of kinship among all living beings. One who is 
actuated by this ideal cannot be indifferent to the suffering of others. 

Antiquity of “Ahimsd ”—An impartial study of Vcd\c literature in its 
various stages of development will reveal the fact that there have been 
two parallel developments of thought, one in conflict with the other. 
One emphasizes strictly the principles of ahimsd and the other the duties 
of sacrifice. It is surprising to note that the doctrine of ahim'id was often 
championed by the ksatriyas or kings, while Vedic rituals, including 
animal sacrifice, were supported by hrdhmana priests. An indication of 
this conflict between the priests and the princes is found in the mytho¬ 
logical story of the conflict between Vi^vamitra and Vasi§tha. 

Rsahha cult .—^According to the Jaina tradition of the twenty-four 
tirthamkaras, the first was !Rsabha who revealed the ahimsd-dharma. The 
last of these was Mahavira, who was an elder contemporary of the Buddha. 
It is now accepted that Jainism is older than Buddhism and that Mahavira 
who lived from 599 b.c. to 527 B.C., was not the founder of Jainism and 
that his predecessor Par§va who lived 250 years earlier was also an historical 
person. The ahimsd doctrine preached by Rsabha is possibly prior in time 
to the advent of the Aryans in India and the prevalent culture of the 
period. 


2. METAPHYSICS 

Anekdnta-vdda. —Let us turn to the metaphysical aspect of Jainism. 
The Jaina philosophy claims to be anekdnta-vdda as distinguished from 
various other philosophical systems which arc Schools of ckdnia-vdda. 
Jaina philosophy holds that the ultimate reality is complex in structure 
and must be examined from various points of view in order to comprehend 
its nature. No doubt, it is possible to attend to a particular aspt'ct to the 
exclusion of other aspects for a definite purpose. This considorati<iii of a 
characteristic reality in the abstract for a definite purpose may be useful 
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in its cwn way, but when pushed to the status of philosophical importance, 
with no regard to the carcumstances under which the point of view is 
adopted, w 5 l lead to philosophical error. To over-emphasize a particular 
characteristic and to make it the ultimate nature of reality is to have a 
partial and incomplete vision of reality. Such a partial and incomplete 
view of reality is condemned by the Jaina thinkers as an inadequate 
description of reality, since it emphasizes only ona 'particular aspect 
{ek&nic£) to the exclusion of the other characteristics which are not to 
be altogether neglected. Such a one-sided view is, therefore, called ekanta- 
vdda. For example, a particular School of thought may over-emphasize 
the ultimate identity and unity of reality to the exclusion of other aspects. 
An opposite School of thought may emphasize change and may describe 
reality as a perpetual and incessant change and nothing more. Among 
the Indian systems, the Advaita-Vedanta School represents the former 
type inasmuch as it emphasizes the unity of Brahman and the Buddhist 
School of thought represents the latter inasmuch as it emphasizes the 
change alone and does not take into consideration the underlying identity. 
The former is called, by the Jainas, Brahma-ekanta-vdda and the latter 
Ksanika-ekdnta^vdda . 

In Greek thought also we have similar one-sided views. Parmenides 
ma i nt ained, for example, that the ultimate reality is altogether unchanging. 
Heraclitus, on the other hand, championed the opposite view that the 
ultimate reality is perpetual flux and change. Both would be regarded by 
the Jainas as one-sided views {ek&nia-vddcC^. 

The Jainas point out that over-emphasis on one side or aspect of reality 
to the exclusion of oth^ aspects is analogous to the attitude of the blind 
men in the fable ea<di of whom described the shape of an elephant according 
to the part of the animal he touched. Hence we have to recognize the 
complex nature of the ultimate reality and try to describe it in its com¬ 
pleteness viewing it from rnany aspect {fiunekcintcC^. Such a philosophical 
attitude is called anekania-vada. 

According to this view, reality is described to be permanence in the 
midst of c h a n ge, identity in the mids t of diveraty and unity in the midst 
of multiplicity. The definition of reality according to the Jaina philosophy 
is that it is a combination of three-fold nature; appearance, disappearance 
and permanence. Umasvamin says: **Utpddar-vyaya-dhraui^a-lah^at^m 
sat * i.e.^ reality is characterized by origination, decay and permanence. 
Every object in nature has this three-fold aspect. It is most manifest 
in the orgamc world. The growth of a plant is a t3^ical exampl A of th^ 
three-fold nature. The tree b^^ins its life in a seed. If the seed remains 
perxnan^t as a seed and does not change and decay, the plant will lose 
its vitality to grow and will soon become dead. But the plant must main¬ 
tain ^ the underlying identity throughout its process of growth. A plant 
growing out of a margosa seed cannot in the middle of the process change 
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into a mango plant. Hence the underlying identity is the important aspect 
of any growing organism. Without this, growth will be an unintelligible 
and perplexing riddle in the world. We cannot be sure of the tree in our 
garden whether it will be a margosa tree or change into a mango tree 
overnight. Hence a faithful and natural description of reality must 
necessarily be taken into consideration of the three aspects of appearance, 
disappearance with a permanent underlying identity in the process. 
This comprehensive view of reality is analogous to the dialectical view of 
Hegel. Objects in concrete experience exhibit the three-fold nature of 
what Hegel called the dialectical principle: thesis, antithesis and s3mthesis 
—affirmation, negation and a comprehending unity. Jaina thinkers 
noticed this important nature of reality long ago and emphasized its 
complex nature in the defmition of reality as a permanence in the midst 
of appearance and disappearance. 

Dravya {substanc^.—Dravya is an important concept in the Jaina 
philosophy. It denotes a substance. The sMra of Umasvamin— guvM- 
paryayavat dravyam'^ —defines substance as that which possesses gu-^as 
or qualities and paryayas or modes. Any real substance in the world 
must possess its own characteristic attributes and must be liable to modifi¬ 
cations. Attributes and modes are therefore inseparable from any sub¬ 
stance. We may speak of the qualities of a substance in the abstract. 
But in reality the qualities are inseparable from the substance to 
which they belong. Similarly we may speak of substance in the abstract. 
but apart from its qualities there is no substance. Thus dravya apart 
from its gu^as or gwf}>as apart from their dravya are mere intellectual 
abstractions. 

The modifications that dravya can undergo refer to the various shapes 
and forms into which the substance can be moulded either naturally or 
artificially. A living organism through its process of growth may undergo 
various changes, such as childhood, youth and old age. These changes 
are the natural modifications of a living organism. 

Such modifications may be effected in inorganic substances also 
artificially. Clay may be moulded by the potter into variou.s shapes and 
gold may be changed into various ornaments by the goldsmith. These are 
artificial modifications effected in the substance by artisans. Tlic modi¬ 
fications whether natural or artificial are technically called parydyas by 
the Jaina thinkers. These changes or paryayas are changes in dravya or 
substance. The substance must exist in some form or other. If clay is not 
shaped into various vessels by the potter it will remain as an amorphous 
mass of clay. Similarly, gold before it is shaped into various ornaments will 
remain a shapeless nugget. While undergoing various modifications either 
natural or artificial the underlying substance remains identically the 
same. The substance is unchanging permaneiri identical existence. Its 
modifications axe changiag, impermanent, Dravya is, therefore, the 
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Tonchanging identity tmderlsdng the changes which are the inevitable 
manifestation of the underlying dvotvyu. If we emphasize the permanence 
of a thing ^ve attend to the underl5dng dravya or substance. When we 
emphasize the changing aspects or modes or parydyas we attend to the 
rhangp-g in the thing. These two cases of directing our attention to the 
object are technically called Dravydrthika-naya and Parydydrthika-naya 
—pnint of view of the substance and point of view of the modes. Every 
object when described from the underlying point of substance can be 
asserted to be permanent {nitya), and every object from the point of view 
of modification may be asserted as changing {a-nitya). The same thing 
therefore may be asserted either as permanent or changing according to 
the different points of view. 

The possibility of many standpoints. —^This has led to the logical crux 
of Jaina philosophy— asti-ndsti-vdda, i.e. that we can have two contra¬ 
dictory propositions relating to the same object. This view has perplexed 
many a non-Jaina thinker in the history of Indian thought. Even such 
an eminent thinker as ^aihkara failed to realize the underl3dng implication 
of this logical principle. 

Asti-ndsti-vdda implies the predication of contradictory attributes of 
asti and ndsti —“is" and “is not" to the same reahty. Jaina thinkers 
certainly did not make the statement that the same object can be de¬ 
scribed in terms of the two contradictory attributes without any qualifi¬ 
cation. What this Jaina doctrine implies is that you can describe an 
object from one point of view that it exists and from another point of view 
that it does not. It is certainly impossible to speak of the same thing 
from a single point of view that the object is both is and is not. Jaina 
thinkers take a practical point of view even in explaining intricate 
principles of metaphysics. Take the case of a piece of furniture. It may be 
made of ordinary j\mgle wood and it may be so painted as to appear as 
rosewood. Now, it is rosewood in point of appearance and it is not rose¬ 
wood in point of the underlying material. Thus two propositions, one 
affirmative and the other negative, are significantly asserted with reference 
to the same object and both the propositions are certainly valid. This 
point is explained by the Jaina thinkers in a technical way by reference 
to four aspects of a thing, its substance, place, time and form. From the 
point of view of substance, a thing exists or is, in respect of its own sub¬ 
stance and is not in respect of other substances. The furniture, in the 
example cited before, is (exists as) jungle wood, but is not (does not 
exist as) rosewood. Similarly, in respect of place, a thing exists in its own 
olace and it does not at the same time exist in any other place. While 
the cow is in her shed, she is not in the field. Again in respect of time also 
i thmg is in its own time and is not in another time. Socrates existed before 
Jmst, but did not exist after Christ. Similarly, in respect of form also a 
hing, while existing in its own form, does not exist in another form. 
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Water below freezing-point exists as a solids but does not exist then as a 
liquid. 

These are the four points of view which form the foundation of this 
asti-ndsti-vdda. These are the ways in which an object may be affirmatively 
described from the point of view of its own substance, place, time and 
form, and negatively described from the standpoint of the substance, etc., 
of another thing. When the matter is understood in this way, it is quite 
obvious why the affirmative proposition will be true and why the negative 
proposition also will be true with reference to the same object of reality. 
There is no chance of confusion here and there is no mysterious meta¬ 
physical maze to be unravelled. 

World of nature .—^Now let us attempt to describe the world of nature 
according to the Jaina thinkers. The Jaina philosophy maintains two 
classes of objects in the world of reality— cetana and a-cetana —conscious 
objects and non-conscious objects. These are otherwise called jtvas and 
a-pvas —the living and the non-living or, in the language of modern 
science, organic and inorganic things. A-pvas or unconscious things arc 
further divided into different groups. The most important of these is what 
is csMedpudgala dravya in the Jaina philosophy which exactly corresponds 
to matter in modem science. Like modem science the Jaina philosophy 
maintains that piidgalas or material objects are constituted hy paramdnns 
or atoms. The atoms of different elements build up physical objects which 
are, therefore, aggregates The whole physical world is itself a 

mahd-skandha, mighty aggregate. Pudgalas or material objects arc per¬ 
ceived by the senses and have the sensory qualities as their attributes, such 
as colour, taste, smell, etc. Besides master, the Jaina philosophy asserts 
also the reality of space or dkdia. Material objects without spatial 
accommodation would be unthinl^ble. Hence the Jaina thinkers postulate 
space as the necessary category in the external world. Space has not 
got the sense of qualities associated with matter. It has no colour, or 
taste, smell or contact. It is also unconscious. A portion of this space 
accommodates physical objects. This space 'is called mundane space 
[loka-akdicC) and this has beyond it infinite space, where there is no 
physical object. 

Besides pudgala and dkdia, matter and space, the Jaina philosophy 
postulates two other dravyas, dharma and a-dhatma. These two words 
have technical and peculiar meanings in Jaina literature ,3 These terms 
should not be confused -with dharma (virtue) and a-dharma (vice) of 
Indian ethics. Dharma and a-dharma are here the principles of motion and 
rest respectively. These two pervade the whole of loka-dkdia. These are 
not perceived, but postulated for explaining the possibility of motion 
and rest perceived in the world. The Jaina thinkers maintain that since 
the physical world is constituted by atoms these material elements would 
get dispersed and distributed throughout the space, including the infinite 
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space beyond, this world. On Recount of such dispersion of m3.teri3.ls the 
world should disintegrate. But in fact it does not. So we must postulate 
some steadjTng principle helping to stabilize the materials of the world. 
This is called a-dharma. On the other hand, without some principle of 
motion the movements of the living and the non-living beings would 
remain inexplicable. So an opposite principle, helping things to move 
and progress, is also postulated. It is called dharma. The Jainas 
studied the laws of motion and are said to have anticipated some of 
Newton’s laws .4 

Besides these four categories pudgala, dkdia, dharma and a-dharma, 
Jaina philosophy maintains the reality of kdla or time. Since Jaina thought 
■main t ain.^ the reality of change and motion in the physical realm, and 
growth and development in the organic world, it insists on the reality of 
time. If time is dismissed as illusory, logically every change involving 
motion and growth must be equally illusory. This position is avoided by 
Jaina thought. Hence time is accepted as real. This kdla-dravya is supposed 
to be constituted by atomic moments of time. The five non-living entities 
together with jwas constitute the whole world of reality. 

Jlvas or living beings. — J%va dravya or living being is one of the most 
important categories of reality as contrasted with non-living substances 
discussed above. J%va is a conscious substance. According to the Jaina 
philosophy, pvas are of various kinds, but they are chiefly divided into 
two major groups, those still in bondage [samsdrins') and those that have 
been liberated i^ukta ^. The former class of living beings in the concrete 
world is subject to birth, growih, decay and death—^which are the 
characteristics of this world. These fettered jvoas are again divided into 
many groups. 

Confining ourselves to the human and sub-human beings of the 
middle world we find that the Jaina thinkers made an elaborate study of 
these living organisms. These are classified into various groups according 
to the number of sense organs present in the organism. The lowest of 
these organisms are plants which are endowed wdth one sense only. 
Tamely, touch. Plants and trees have got the sensory awareness of touch. 
\11 these are, therefore, called one-sensed {fikeridriycC). They are called 
static {sihavard) since they cannot move. 

Besides plants the Jaina philosophy recognizes the existence of micro- 
copic organisms which are called sUksma ekendriya jlvas —microscopic 
ingle-sensed organisms. These subtle organisms are not ordinaiily visible 
o the naked eye, but they are perceived by yogic consciousness. These 
nicroscopic organisms are generally found in earth, wrater, air and light, 
according to their place of residence these microscopic organisms are rflllpd 
Wellers in the earth, dwellers in "water or air, etc. 

Next higher to these are organisms possessing two senses—^touch and 
iste. This class is, therefore, called two-sensed {dvlndriya). Beings "with 
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two senses and above are capable of movement from one place to another. 
Hence they are called trasa-jvvas —^moving organisms. Earthworm, cater¬ 
pillar, etc., come under this class. 

The next higher stage in the organic development is the appearance of 
three-sensed organisms—^insects possessing touch, taste and smell. These 
are called three-sensed {trtndriya). Next above comes the four-sensed 
{catur-indriya), which possess besides touch, taste and smell, vision also. 
Above all these is the paheendyiya jtvas —animals possessing five senses. 
These have in addition the sense of hearing. All higher animals come under 
thig class. Above these come the human beings who besides possessing 
all these five senses have also the sixth sense mind {manas). They are 
sometimes called six-sensed organisms. Five-sensed organisms with the 
additional attribute of mind form a class of beings which include besides 
human beings, devas (gods) and narakas (inhabitants of hell). 

Karma Theory .— ^The doctrine of kannan is elaborately worked out by 
the Jaina thinkers as an explanation of the worldly {sdmsarika) conditions 
of the jlvas. According to the Jaina philosophy there are eight main 
types of karman—-jfidndvaranTya (the karman that obscures knowledge); 
dariandvarantya (the karman that obscures perception); viohanTya- 
karman (that which creates delusion); vedantya-karman (that causes 
feelings of pleasure, etc.); ndma-karman (that which is responsible for 
the building up of body); antardya-karman (that which creates impedi¬ 
ments) ; gotra-karman (that which determines the family into which a 
person is bom), and lastly the dyu^ya-karman (that which determines the 
duration of the life of the individual). All living beings, whether human 
or sub-human, arc subject to the determination of these dilfcrent kinds 
of karman. The soul's career in samsdra is thus accounted for by its 
association with karmans. 

These karmans arc generally of two kinds, dravya-karman and hhdva- 
karman. The former is constituted by material particles. The subtle 
material particles form the nucleus of the karmic body associated with the 
soul. Around this subtle body the grosser material body is built up, by 
nutrition from the environment. The term bhdva-karman refers to tlie 
impure psychic dispositions. It is the presence of this that is mainly 
responsible for attracting the material karmic particles to the soul. The 
impure psychic disposition creates the necessary condition for building 
up the body, out of material {dravya) particles. This dravya-karman in 
its turn influences the psychic disposition. Dravya-karman being material 
and bhdva-karman being the psychic disposition, a sort of psycho-physical 
parallelism is maintained between the two. One causes changes in the 
other without there being any direct interaction between each other. 
Material changes must be attributed to material antecedent, and similarly 
psychic changes must be attributed to antecedent psychic conditions. 
The attempt to get rid of this association with material body, subtle and 
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gross, has to be secured by curing the impure psychic disposition in its own 
consciousness. A course of yoga or tapas is prescribed for this purpose. 

Greatness of human life. —Even gods cannot directly attain liberation. 
Tliey must be bom here as human beings before they can hope to get 
salvation. Man seems to be the way-in for moksa ; for he alone is capable 
of performing yoga which is the necessary condition for the breaking up 
of aU the shackles of bondage before obtaining spiritual freedom. Thus 
man is gjiven the place of importance which is denied even to gods. Man 
in this world is considered a very lucky being because he is proximate to 
the xiltimate goal of life. In this respect Jaina thought places man on the 
highest pedestal among the souls in bondage. This attitude differentiates 
Jaina thought from most of the Vedic Schools which recognize the 
superiority of gods to men. 

TTie human soul, by its practice of penance {tapas), is able to climb 
up to different stages, step by step, becoming purer and purer at every 
stage till it reaches spiritual glory and perfection from which there is no 
coming back. This process of yoga leads to spiritual isolation from the 
disturbing environment and material conditions leaving the soul in its 
pristine purity. Thus it shines forthwith in all its glory just like the sun 
when the obstructive clouds get dispersed and disappear. Each individual 
is the architect of his own spiritual greatness and can be free from bondage, 
the conditions of birth, growth, decay and death. The stage of perfection 
is associated with iu^te knowledge, infinite faith, infinite power and 
infinite bliss, which are the intrinsic characteristics of the perfected soul. 
It is simil ar to perfection as conceived by the Vedanta. 


3. THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

The sources of knowledge {pramdtias). —^According to Jaina thought 
there are various sources of knowledge.S These are matt, iruta, avadhi 
and manah-parydya and lastly kevala. These are respectively, knowledge 
through sense perception. Scriptures, clairvoyance, telepathy and lastly 
perfect omniscience or knowledge excellence. The other systems consider 
sense perception as direct knowledge. But the Jainas define direct know¬ 
ledge as the direct perception of the soul without any intermediary. 
Accordingly the first two kinds of knowledge, mati and iruta, sense 
perception and knowledge by Scriptures, are considered indirect {paroksa) 
by the Jaina thinkers, since this kind of knowledge is obtained through 
the medium of the sense organs or books. The other three therefore come 
under the cdass of immediate {praiyak^d) knowledge. Of these avadhi- 
jhdna exactly corresponds to what modem psychology calls cdairvoyance. 
Clairvoyant caLpacnty enables a person to have vision of object or events 
in distant places or in distant times. The description given of avadhi-jUdna 
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by the Jaina thinkers exactly corresponds to the psychological activity 
associated with clairvoyance. Some may have the capacity congenitally 
bom with them. Others may have this capacity acquired by psychological 
development. Just as sense perception is liable to be frustrated by illusions, 
so avadhi-jfiana also has the chance of becoming erroneous. 

The next extra-perceptual knowledge is called manah-parydya, which 
exactly corresponds to telepathy of modern psychology. A person equipped 
with telepathic capacity is able to have a knowledge of the ideas and 
thoughts present in another’s mind. Avadhi is concerned with sense 
obj ects in distant place and time whereas manaJy-parydya gives an insight 
to the psychic events taking place in another's mind. This telepathic 
knowledge is acquired through the practice of yoga or tapas. It requires 
a rigorous discipline and concentration. 

The last, kevala-jndna, or knowledge par excellence, is attained by a 
perfect soul when it achieves complete self-realization, and liees itself 
from the bondage of karman. This kevala-jfidna is said to be infinite in 
nature. It is co-extensive with reality. There is no diflercnce of time such 
as past, present and future in the case of kevala-jnuna since it is able to 
comprehend reality in its completeness and infinity. 

Relation of knowledge to objects. —The Jaina epistemology maintains 
that knowledge and the obj ect of knowledge are distinct from each other. 
In this respect the Jainas differ from the subjective idealists who maintain 
that the object of knowledge is a creation of the mind. According to the 
Jainas the distinction between thinking things and non-thinking things 
{cetana and a-cetana) is fundamental. They consistently maintain the 
view that the physical object in the external world is indc]nnideiit of 
knowledge and cannot be created by the knowing mind. 

Consciousness (jfidna) according to the Jaina philosophy illuminates 
the external objects which arc independent and not changed by the 
process of knowledge. Objects of knowledge may also be psychical facts. 
Knowledge related to psychical facts is practically the relation between 
the process of thought and physical events which arc identical in nature 
with the process of knowing. Even here the facts in consciousness rtwealed 
by knowledge are considered independent of the process of knowing, or 
otherwise the knowledge so obtained will become illusory and unreal. 
Jfldna is self-luminous inasmuch as it reveals itself just as it illuminates 
the external objects. 


4. JAINA BTJilCS^MOKSA-MARGA 

Jainism in common with other Indian systems prescribes a path to 
salvation or {moksa-mdrga). Umasv 3 min says: ”Santyag-dariana-jMna- 
cdritrdiii mok^a-mdrgdh ”^—Right faith, right knowledge and right conduct 
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—these three together constitute the path of salvation This sutra of 
Umasvamin describes in a nutshell the Jaina conception of moksa-marga. 
This consists of three distinct elements, right faith, as contrasted with 
false faith, right knowledge as contrasted with erroneous knowledge and 
right conduct as contrasted with wrong conduct. Some of the Indian 
systems emphasize any one of these conditions as necessary for salvation. 
Some emphasize faith or hhakti: if that is present the devotee is sure of 
salvation. Some prescribe knowledge or jnana \ if a person knows the true 
nature of things then he will realize his own pure self. This realization is 
considered to be the ultimate goal of life or salvation. Some others empha¬ 
size right conduct. All these are considered to be partial descriptions of 
the path to liberation, according to Jaina conception. All the three must 
necessarily be combined in the life of an individual if he wants liberation. 
Each one is necessary no doubt, but by itself incomplete and insufiicient. 

Generally the analogy of a sick patient is given for explaining the 
necessity of the three-fold discipline. A person suffering from some kind of 
I’llripfis and desiring to be cured must possess implicit confidence in the 
doctor, he must know the nature of the medicine prescribed and lastly 
he must actually take the medicine according to instructions. The three 
elements, right faith, right knowledge and right conduct must be cultivated 
together to ensure success. Collectively, they are called the threefold jewel 
{yatim-trayd). It is important to notice that right faith {samyag-dariana') 
is conceived, not as blind faith, but, rational and judicious faith in the 
right t5?pe of teacher and teachings. The Jainas, therefore, insist that right 
faith can be attained only if three kinds of superstitious beliefs are dis¬ 
carded. These are: the belief of the common people {loka~mudd) that 
bathe in certain rivers, going round certain trees, etc., purify a man, the 
belief in gods {deva-muda) and worshipping them for getting rid of diseases, 
etc., and lastly the belief in impostors {pasan^i-mudd) and accepting them 
as religious teachers. 

In this respect it is dear that the Jaina thinkers adopt a i^tional 
attitude. With spiritual progress there comes a stage when the person 
realizes that right faith, knowledge and conduct are but the intrinsic 
attributes of his own pure nature. Perfect realization itself would imply 
unwavering faith in one’s own purity, uninterrupted brilliance of one's 
own knowledge and hnally uncorrupt purity of one’s own activity. When 
the self is able to realize its own intrinsic purity and perfection it becomes 
paramdtman the supreme spiritual being which is the goal of religious 
life. Thus every soul can attain godhead when it is perfect. The Jainas do 
not believe in one ever-perfect being like the God of other religions. 

The five great vows. —^For the perfection of right-conduct {samyak- 
edritra), five kinds of vows are recommended; non-violence (ahimsd), 
trut hf u ln ess (satya), non-stealing {a-steya), abstention from sensuality 
{brahmacarya), and hrom greed (a-parigraha). The practice of ahijhsd is 
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based on love and kindness to all living beings. It involves the activities of 
mind, speech and body. We should avoid causing injury to other beings 
actually through the bodily activity, through speech and through mind. 
Mere thought of injury is as sinful as the actual act of causing injury. It 
is not merely avoiding injury to life in mind, speech and body, that is 
insisted on by the Jaina moralists. They also insist on avoiding injury 
through indirect method. Thus, three forms of activity karita and 

anumata) —directly doing the act, indirectly causing it to be done through 
another agent and permitting evil conduct in others; should be avoided 
if the principle of ahimsa is to be strictly observed. The point to be 
noted here is that mere thought of evil is as bad as action resulting 
in injury. This is the highest ethical teaching similar to the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Truthfulness {satya) is conceived by the Jainas as speaking what is 
not only true but also pleasant and wholesome. All other principles arc 
based upon ahimsa by the Jainas. If by speaking the truth you would 
cause the loss of life in another individual, man or animal, such true 
speaking is to be condemned. Hence the principle of satya should be 
adopted only if it is consistent with the principle of ahimsa. 

Non-stealing {a-steya) consists in not taking another's property without 
his consent. Though it is called non-stealing, it includes many things. 
The using of false weights and measures by a trader is given as an illus¬ 
tration of the violation of the principle. Conversely, when you are pur¬ 
chasing things from an innocent person, if you dupe him by using false 
weights and measures to get his article, that also will be stealing. Acquiring 
property and wealth by unjust means or immoral methods would also 
come under the violation of the principle of a-steya. 

The vow of hrahmacarya chiefly consists in abstaining from sexual 
indulgence. But some Jaina moralists mean by it desisting from all kinds 
of sensuous gratifleations. 

The last vow, a-parigraha, literally means not taking or possessing, 
that is, giving up greed. According to the Jaina thinkers, this ethical rule 
has two forms, a lenient one for the householder and a stricter one for 
the homeless ascetics. 

The five great vows are prescribed for both. In the case of the house¬ 
holder (who is called irdvaka or listener), the five principles are enjoined 
with limitation. He is to observe these things as far as possible. For 
example, a householder who has to engage himself in agriculture cannot 
observe, without serious dislocation of society, the principle of ahimsa 
in the case of plants, the one-sensed immobile beings. So the householder 
is asked to observe ahithsd only in the case of the organisms above the 
plant world and which are capable of moving about. But in the case of 
the homeless ascetics this principle is imposed absolutely. He cannot cause 
injury to any living being whatever. Thus good conduct for ascetics 
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(yati-dhdytncC) implies the unconditional and. absolute observance of these 
five principles. 

In the case of brahmacarya, for the householder it implies strictly 
monogamous life {eka-ddyu-wdtt^. He should not have any kind of sexual 
relation except with his own wife. But for the monk it implies absolute 
abstinence from sex life. He must observe the principle through the three 
ways, thought, word and deed (jnafias, vacdtict and kdyd). Similarly in the 
case of the vow of d-pdrigrdhd the principle should be observed uncon¬ 
ditionally and absolutely by the ascetics. He cannot have anything as 
his o^\Ti. He is to relinquish all his personal property, even ornaments and 
clothes, entirely depending upon the householder for occasional feeding. 
The homeless holy saint is expected to concentrate his thought upon his 
own self and perform yogd. Even his own body is to be used as an instru¬ 
ment for spiritual progress. The ascetic gives up all family ties and attach¬ 
ment. The whole world becomes his family, all living creatures, men and 
animals have claim over his affection. There is nothing alien to him in 
the world. All are his kindred and every being is to be loved and sympa¬ 
thized by him. Thus while engaging himself in spiritual development he 
renders social service to the rest who may be in need of help and guidance. 
The cultural development of the society as a whole is looked after by these 
ascetics who are maintained by the householder. 

Jaina ethical code does not prescribe duties according to caste. All men 
are equal in birth and every one is entitled to be either a householder or 
an ascetic according to his capacity and taste. According to his choice 
he must observe the ethical code prescribed for his status and society. 

The Jaina conception of the vow of non-possession also needs special 
attention here. In recent years the world has witnessed two great wars 
caused chiefly by economic maladjustment. The Jaina thinkers would 
seem to have foreseen such economic trouble in society and hence they 
insisted on the principle of limited possession {parimitd pdrigrahd) as an 
essential principle to be observed by all householders. If each householder 
according to his own position voluntarily limits his property to a certain 
quantity and offers whatever accrues beyond that to society as a whole 
there be no conflict between capitalists and labourers, the rich and 
the poor. Such an economic adjustment should be possible all over the 
world, for otherwise economic conflict will perpetually cause political and 
military conflicts. This will lead to the destruction of human civilization. 
The future peace and happiness of humanity lies in a more ethical re¬ 
adjustment of economic conditions. 

Before concluding, a word may be said about the spiritual value of Jaina 
religion. From the previous account it is clear that this religion lays special 
emphasis on ahimsd and safya, Jaina literature is full of illustrations of 
the conduct of the Jaina holy saints in the midst of sufferings. Victory 
over suffering {updsdrga-jdyd) is the main characteristic of Jaina ascetics. 
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Whenever faced with opposition, whenever opponents threaten with 
cruelty and persecution, Jaina saints will not get perturbed, but will 
merely smile at the ignorance of the opponent and pity him. This calm 
attitude presupposes an extraordinary courage and peace of mind which 
can be bom only of spiritual integrity and strength. It is this strength 
of the spiritual power of the self that was recognized by Gandhiji in his 
political struggle against odds. Both in South Africa and in India he 
successfully made use of this spiritual weapon against the political 
opponents who were equipped with ordinary weapons of destruction and 
suppression. Thus Gandhiji has raised ahimsa and satya to universal 
importance. His socio-political experiments proved beyond doubt the 
value of this spiritual power. Equipped with this weapon of ahiritsd and 
satydgraha one can overcome any amount of opposition depending upon 
brutal force. While he was alive Gandhiji dreamed of offering this spiritual 
weapon to the world at large—a world, disturbed by mutual siisjiicion, 
always ready for warfare. He thought that this spiritual ideal would be 
able to serve as a cure for the various ills that afflicted the world at large. 
Let us hope that his spirit will ultimately prevail and convert the world 
of warring classes and nations into a world of peace and harmony where 
all can live in happiness, without distinctions of race, religion and 
nationality. 


NOTES 

1. Tattvarthddhigama-sUtra, by Umasv§,min. 

2. ibid. 

3. cf. “Dharmadayah samjnali sdtnayikd^” — TattvdHha-rdja-vuritika. 

4. vide Stevenson, The Heutt of Jamtsm, p, 106. 

5. vide Tattvdvthddhigama-sutra, Nyaydvatdra and §ad-dariana-samniuiya. 

6. Tattvarthadhigama-sutra. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

A. EARLY BUDDHISM 

THE CULTURAL CONDITION OF THE BUDDHA'S 

TIME 

TBe Buddha was bom in the sixth century B.c. It was an age of spiritual 
restlessness and society was moving away fast from its old religious 
moorings. The Vedic sacrifices demanded a strict conformity to the letters 
of the law more than the observance of the spirit of worship. Obedience 
to the Scriptures usurped the place of devotion to the gods. The whole 
sarrifirial cult became complicated, costly and uncertain of results owing 
to the possibility of formal lapses during the performance of a rite and 
naturally became the monopoly of those who could remember the minutiae 
of each t3rpe of sacrifice and recite the mantras faultlessly. Sacrificial 
cruelty continued unabated and the rise of princely patrons possibly 
favoured the development of priestly greed to some extent. 

The factors that acted adversely to the interest of an elaborate theology, 
complicated rituals and priestly ascendancy are the philosophical specu¬ 
lations that tended to introduce monotheistic and monistic thought, the 
development of the practice of retirement to the forest towards the end 
of one's life to meditate on and approach the divine without the aid of 
costly material sacrifices, and the increased emphasis on self-knowledge, 
meditation and morality as the indispensable conditions of spiritual 
progress. A re-orientation of the faith was necessitated probably by the 
impact of Sumero-Dravidian culture of the Indus Valley and the need 
of cultural expansion beyond the early frontiers of Aryan domination 
towards the East and the South where tribes of the hill and the forest 
lived and alternately opposed the extension of Aryan influence and 
imitated Ap^an ways of thought and worship. At this distance of time it 
is not possible to be positive about Aryan indebtedness to these earlier 
cultures of the land. It has been conjectured that yogic meditation, 
ascetic habit and belief in transmigration may have come from non-Aryan 
sources as well as the development of the Siva and, later, of the Sakti 
cult. The knowledge of Vedic theories and practices, as is to be found in 
early Buddhistic Kterature, does not include detailed information on 
tec hni c a l matters and may well have been gathered by an intelligent 
observation of popular beliefs and religious rites. The attitude of literary 
Buddhism towards Vedidsm was generally one of ridicule. Criticism of 
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Vedic practices had started earlier, in fact, for even the Upani^ads 
belittled the ef&cacy of sacrificial rites and laid emphasis on knowledge of 
Reality as the best path of attaining a blessed hereafter—a hereafter not 
patterned after the pleasant heavenly abode of the sacrifidally correct 
but regarded as a painless state of existence, a spiritual calm variously 
conceived but unanim ously considered to be a result of strenuous moral 
endeavour and transcendence of the turmoils of sensuous hfe with its 
attractions and repulsions and tenacious clinging to the transitory things 
of the world. 


MAGADHA, THE CENTRE OF THOUGHT 

FERMENT 

This changed attitude was probably most accentuated in the region 
in which the Buddha and Mahavira lived, taught and died It is not a mere 
accident that the court of Magadha should be the hospitable home of 
Upani^adic speculations about the nature of Brahman and their generally 
adverse attitude towards the cult of sacrifice {karma-kdnda). In fact, the 
dissenters were very many and of diverse sorts, if the Brahmajdla-sutta 
is to be our guide. Apart from the six main heretical teachers {ftrtlnkas) 
from the Buddhist viewpoint, of whom Purana-Kassapa, Makkhali- 
GosSIa, Ajita-ke^a-kambalin, Pakudha-Kaccayana, Nigaii^ha-Nataputta 
and Safijaya-Belatthaputta, there were many others who were trying to 
find out a new approach to social, religious and philosophical problems, 
to disseminate their views far and wide by wandering from place to place 
and thereby to spread the contagion of doubt, disbelief and defection. 
The wanderers {parivrdjakas) cultivated detachment in worldly matters, 
but the more ambitious of them seem to have been critical of one another’s 
teachings and practices and made a bid for the leadership of men who had 
weighed or were tugging at the sheet anchor of their ancestral faith. True, 
the older methods of austerity {tapa^ and fire-sacrifice iyajficC) had still a 
large following, but it is likely that these were being gradually outmoded 
as urban civilization began to spread and a new class-consciousness began 
to question the hydhma^%c monopoly in spiritual matters by challenging 
the system of worship in which the lyrdhmapas were indispensable. 
Naturally, persons and places that were less privileged in the realm of 
the old spirituality were the first to show signs of rebellion, and the 
hinterland of Aryandom, which was destined to be the field of the mis¬ 
sionary activity of Mah§,vira and the Buddha, seethed with spiritual dis¬ 
contents of diverse types. 

The new wanderers, who belonged to all castes mostly passed into 
homeless state before paying the traditional debts to the gods, the sages 
and the ancestors. What they aimed at was self-culture under the tutelage 
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of a preceptor, who practically supplanted the gods; the method they 
adopted was developing a philosophy of their own regarding man, his 
duties and his destiny. 

THE BUDDHA'S QUEST OF TRUTH 

It is this brotherhood of monks that the Buddha joined after the Great 
Renunciation, and like many others he sought at first a teacher under 
whom he could practise meditation. After accustoming himself to the life 
of a recluse at Anupiya for a few days, he proceeded to Rajagrha (modern 
Rajgir), the Magadhan capital, where Bimbisara held his court and 
patronized the ascetic fraternity. Thereafter he put himself successively 
under two renowned philosophical teachers of the neighbourhood—^Alara 
TCaTama. and Uddaka Ramaputta, both professing to solve the ills of life 
by trance or ecstatic meditation [samcbpaUi) of different depths, in which 
the main objective was to transcend the consciousness of self, not-self 
and their distinction, and thereby to stop the flow of consciousness 
altogether—a stage which the Buddha claimed later to have reached. We 
may well believe that his apprenticeship included introduction to the 
orthodox philosophies of the time as known to his teachers and that these 
philosophies were predisposed towards the theoretical distinction between 
matter and spirit, as is to be found in Saihkhya philosophy of later times, 
for instance, the practical exercise of controlling the body and expanding 
the spirit, as is to be found in later yogic prescriptions. 

Certain it is that before the Buddha's time Indian thought had been 
moving definitely towards ascetic ideals. Naturally, sex came in for a 
severe castigation and sexual purity or chastity was equated to absolute 
dismissal of all thoughts, words and acts connected with sex and to the 
embradng of a homeless condition. Diet control culminatmg in fasts, 
indifference to bodily comforts about sleep and rest, and clothing restric¬ 
tion, amounting even to complete nudity and the abjuration of animal 
food, which was supposed to excite passions and create a habit of callous¬ 
ness to the sufferings of others, was adopted with greater or less strictness 
by the religious preachers of the time. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

We may very well suppose that, failing to get what he wanted from his 
teachers, the Buddha turned to this ancient path of austerity to discover 
whether practical discipline could yield the secret of existence where 
ecstasy had failed. Six years of effort, of which graphic description is put 
into his mouth in the Nihayas, were followed by an int ftn s ifi catj nn of the 
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rigidity of ascetic practice and a profounder exploration of the depths of 
the personality and the secrets of the universe through intense meditation, 
but excessive fasting so weakened him that he fell into a fainting fit. He 
now discovered the futility of extreme asceticism and resumed his former 
diet though thereby he lost the allegiance of the five monks who left him. 
He tried his last and successful method of solving the riddles of existence. 

He mastered all evil thoughts and dispositions and conquered desire 
attachment {raga), and aversion {a-rati), he gained deeper and 
deeper insight into the mysteries of existence—^first of self, then of human 
destiny in general and lastly of the universe as a whole. He attained 
enlightenment and established his claim to be designated as the enlightetieA 
(Buddha) just as his fight against and conquest over temptation {Mara) 
entitled hum also to be called hero (Vtra), and victor {Jina). Thenceforward 
he was called Tathagata (one who has known things as they really arc), 
or Arhat (the worthy). It is evident that the Buddha did not question the 
validity of certain earlier ethico-religious beliefs and practices, and though 
he ultimately rejected some of them, a few he retained in his own system 
of thought and practice. 

HIS NEW DISCOVERY 

What then was the distinctive discovery that the Buddha claimed to 
have made on that fateful night at Uruvela on the bank of the NerafijarS.? 
Naturally we have to rely upon the Pali canon for our knowledge of 
what early Buddhism was and in it the discourses that profess to record 
the utterances of the Buddha himself at the beginning of his ministry, e.g. 
the Dhamma-cakka-ppavaUana-suUa, ih.^ Anatla-lakkhatja-s^Hki, and such 
other expositions. Unfortunately the present Pa^li canon docs not contain 
an unvarnished account of what the Buddha said and did, and embodies 
both earlier and later beliefs of the primitive Buddhist Church; hence it 
is not easy to detach the authentic position of the master from the altitudes 
of the earlier disciples and the later editors of the three baskets {Tri-pitaka). 
It is not unlikely either that the mind of the Buddha developed in course 
of time, or that lacunae in his thought were filled up in response to the 
exigencies of his teaching and missionary life and a system was evolved 
to connect disjointed utterances of earlier times or that within the frame¬ 
work of the essential viewpoint minor adoptions and adaptations were 
made to suit local needs, or that elaborations had to be made in both 
theory and practice to provide for the understanding and discipline of an 
expanding Church, and that different schemes had to be propounded to 
suit the intellectual capacity of his hearers or to serve the immediate 
need of the moment. 

This led in later times to link in the Buddha's teaching prajha (wLsdom) 
and upaya (mode)—matter and form of discourse. But a prima facie case 
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can be made out for the possibility or certainty of elaborations and inter¬ 
polations by a pious and superstitious clergy and laity, faced with superior 
claims advanced on behalf of rival prophets and determined to uphold the 
superiority of their own teacherto his rivals. Though the canonical literature 
is not couched in the language of Magadha, which the Buddha probably 
spoke, but is in Puli, which is allied to the language of A.vu'nti, a form of 
Sauraseni Prakrta, yet we need not, as Oldenberg has remarked, put away 
every complex thought from Buddhism under the impression that the 
Buddha taught only simple things and no metaphysics. 

If the Samath Sermon is to be our guide, we may take one point of 
the Buddha's instruction as basic, namely, that just as there are ills {Jieya) 
and their causes Qieya-hetu), so also a cure {hand) and a path thereto 
{hdnopdya) exist, similar to the case of physical malady {roga, roga-hetu, 
drogya, hhai^ajya )—^the world “niddna” or causative factor being used, in 
both the sciences of medicine and mental well-being, to designate the source 
of ill. These four —duhkha (suffering), samtidaya (cause), nirodha (sup¬ 
pression), and mdrga (way), constitute the four noble verities {catvdri 
drya-satydni), without the acknowledgment of which spiritual quest would 
have no meaning. If this is pessimism, it is tempered with the optimism 
that the ills of life are escapable, unless of course we choose not to seek 
the way to escape and follow the blind alley of ancestral practice or wrong 
contemporary teaching. The suffering consists, not in the felt incon¬ 
veniences of life, but in life itself—old age, disease, decay and other 
unpleasant experiences and death are only incidental to the fact of birth 
in the different forms of existence in the three realms of desire {kdma), 
form{^upa),^6.formlessness {a-rupa) —^hellish,animal, ghostly, demoniacal, 
human and divine, none of which is free from suffering though there is a 
fond popular belief that gods are eternal and ever happy, which is wrong in 
view of the fact that they too decay and are reborn on earth, where alone 
man is the only creature that can attain nirvana through spiritual insight 
and put an end to all ills. Doubt has been expressed by Mrs. Rhys Davids 
whether these certainties formed part of the Buddha’s original teaching, 
but Oldenberg is positive that they formed part of the earliest creed of 
Buddhism. 

But it is when we take up the second certainty that we are faced with 
a great doubt. Did the twelve-linked chain of causation, the twelve 
niddnas (causes) or the twelve-fold causal production or concatenation 
ipratUya-samutpdda) form an original part of the Buddha’s teaching? Sari- 
putta became converted to Buddhism when Aivajit (Assaji) told him that 
the Buddha had fotmd out the cause of all transitory things and also how 
it could be suppressed—a popular verse which was inscribed in many a 
piece of Buddhist sculpture at a later time {ye dhammd hetur-ppahhavd hedus- 
te^dm tathdgato hyavadad tasya yo nirodho evam avddi mdhdsramatid ). It is 
also mentioned in the Majjhima-Nikdya that he who sees paticca-samu- 
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ppaAa (happening as caiisal) sees dhamma and vice versa, and that dhamma 
means nothing more than the apprehension of the causal law that on the 
functioning and cessation of the cause depend respectively the emergence 
and disappearance of the effect. Mrs. Rhys Davids strenuously combats 
the opinion that the Buddha was responsible for formulating this law of 
causation and thinks that he was pre-eminently a pathfinder and a guide. 
“For he was the maker-to-arise of a Way not arisen, he was the maker- 
to-perceive of a Way unperceived, he was the declarer of a Way undeclared, 
he was the Way-knower, the Way-witter, the Way-master.” 

He taught men how to exercise their will to become better and to 
realize the highest potentialities of their nature and not to meditate on a 
soulless formal law of causation, which, at least in its cosmic application, 
was known as Ha in Vedic literature. Still it has been consistently claimed 
by Buddhism that the Buddha extended the application of the causal law 
to the inner world of man, showing how its operation is responsible for 
human destiny—for human embodiment through ignorance as the first 
term of a concatenated causal series and for human liberation through the 
dawning of spiritual insight which dispels ignorance, the cause of all 
bondage. 

THE LAW OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION 

The flourish with which the discovery of dependent origination or 
causal concatenation is announced in the Pali canon, viz. that it was the 
final phase of the Buddha's enlightenment, that there were twelve convul¬ 
sions in ten thousand worlds as he recounted the twelve links of the causal 
chain in different ways, that there was universal jubilation over his insight 
and that under the hodhi-tT&c night after night for seven days after the 
attainment of enlightcfiment he repeated the scries to himself to fix it in 
his mind and that he did not leave the locality for seven weeks, shows the 
importance the Buddhist monks and schoolmen attached to the formula 
which has caused no end of trouble to commentators and expositors down 
to our own times. It has been suggested that a rather recondite formula 
like the law of serial causation could not have been a proper message for 
the multitude. Seeing, however, that many wanderers with their 
divergent philosophies of life were getting an attentive hearing in the 
Buddha's time, this objection does not seem to be a strong one. 

The real point is whether the rule of law governing the destinies of 
sentient existence was couched in the language of the dependent origination 
formula by the Buddha himself or some follower of his. That our fates are 
self-created and not due to the whimsies of the gods and that, as such, 
they are controllable by proper endeavour must have been a part of 
the Buddha's original teaching, whatever might have been the elaboration 
made in the Church in later times. If the Brahmaijias had extolled the 
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automatic fruition of mantras without reference to the favour of the gods 
whose names were invoked in a sactihce, and the XJpani^ads had belittled 
the importance of the heavenly beings, the Buddha felt justified in elimi¬ 
nating the divine factor altogether and preaching the self-sufficiency of the 
causal law, later known as the law of karman, at least in so far as it related 
to human destiny. The problem of a free-will naturally attained a greater 
importance in the dissenting creeds of the time in which the divine element 
was excluded from philosophy and life, and so also did the origin, nature, 
function and destiny of the finite without assuming extraneous trans¬ 
cendental factors. As is the Sophistic and Humanistic movements of 
Europe, man became the centre of religious and philosophical interest in 
the Buddha's time, only that the interest centred not round his intellectual 
capacity, but round the transcendental heights to which he might rise 
by moral perfection and rigorous spiritual discipline, the insights and 
powers that he might obtain by mental and physical training, and the 
control that he might gain over body and mind by cultivating a habit 
of dispassion towards the ills of life and keeping out theistic intrusions 
into the realm of personal spiritual advancement. The Buddha asked people 
to test his spiritual prescription by personal experience [ehipassika, come 
and see), before adopting it and to accept his message not out of respect 
for him but because of its rationality, though, it must be admitted, the 
necessity of faith in the omniscience of the Buddha is repeatedly empha¬ 
sized in the Scripture. 

THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF THE TIME 

The formula that came to be associated with the Buddha's name appears 
in two forms—one simple and direct and the other recondite and learned. 
The simple truth that the Buddha derived from his personal experience 
was, as Aristotle discovered later, that the correct code of life is the pursuit 
of the mean and the avoidance of extremes. A life of indulgence does not 
befit those whom nature has endowed with the capacity of self-control: 
man is not brutish by nature and so he has no excuse to be a creature of 
impulses, lured away by passing fancies and driven by gusts of sudden 
passion. The materialists of the time—^king Payasi, Ajita-keia-kambalin 
and others, came in for critiosm in Buddhistic Scriptures because they 
advocated this-worldliness and a consequent moral irresponsibility due 
to want of faith in the ultimate distinction between good and bad, merit 
and demerit. They virtually taught annihilationism {uccheda-vada), 
inasmuch as they did not believe in the transcendental or future life, or in 
present karman determining future human destiny. Some like Gosala 
believed in chance causation {adhicca-samuppddaj, fortuitious origination 
iyudrcvhd-vada), automatic perfectibility of man without reference to his 
personal moral action—a kind of fatalistic creed {niyati-vdda) which left 
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nothing to human initiative and left no room for moral responsibility. 
Others like Purana-Kassapa were indifferent to moral distinctions and 
thought that actions had no moral signihcance as the soul was inactive 
by nature. A few others like Sanjaya-Belattaputta were sceptical in tlieir 
philosophical outlook, while some others like Pakudha-Kaccayana, who 
believed in the reality of material and spiritual elements {sdssata-vada), 
thought that the relation between the two was not intimate enough to 
justify linking up physical actions like murder with psychic responsibility 
hke moral guilt. 

Nigantha-Nataputta (Mahavira)*, who shared with the Buddha the largest 
following in later times, laid greater stress on self-restraint, and a section 
of the Buddha’s own followers, either out of honest belief or as a matter of 
policy (e.g. Devadatta), advocated similar harder ascetic practices (the 
dhiitdngas of later times) than the Buddha would countenance lor his reli¬ 
gious fraternity as a whole, though permitting individuals to accej)! more 
rigid rules of self-discipline regarding food, raiment, residence and medica¬ 
tion (the four nissayas or supports) if they so desired, the Buddha coun¬ 
selled moderation here also and rightly preached that self-control and right 
knowledge constituted better spiritual disciplines than mortification of 
the flesh. He stressed the necessity of recognizing the importance of 
morality in the context of human destiny by propounding a theory of 
causation which took, perhaps gradually, the shape of the recondite law 
of dependent origination in his Church, though, as mentioned above, a 
very early tradition credits the Buddha with revolving the formula in his 
mind backwards and forwards, in the days following his cnlightcnnK'nt 


THE TWELVE LINKS OF MORAL CAUSATION 

This law tries to cover the three dimensions of time (which, by the way, 
raised acute philosophical problems at a later time), by conceiving of 
man in his present life as a creature of the past and an agent of the future. 
The invisible thread that joins embodiments of the past, the jireseiit and 
the future is moral will working in concert with the intellectual factor 
which, if defective, contributes to rebirth and, if perfect, leads to salvation 
or drying up of the stream of embodiment, both sanisdra and mrod^jia 
being dependent upon the operation of the intellect—^ignorance being 
responsible for the will to live and pain and insight for emancipation, 
and the path thereto. This chain of causation is constituted by twelve 
links {dvddaia-niddna), to use a later terminology, each preceding one 
being responsible for ushering in the next one in order ipratUya-smnutpdda). 
These links are avidyd (ignorance), saiitskdra (conformations), vijndna 
(consciousness), nama-riipa (name and form), $addyatana (six fields of 
sense-organs), sparia (contact), vedand (sensation), trsi:id (desire or craving), 
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upddana (attachment), bhava (existence), jdU (birth), and jard--maraiika 
(old age and death). 

If a being in any of the realms of desire {kdma-loka), form {/upa-loka), 
and formlessness {a-ru4>a-loka) had acted in the past life under the influence 
of ignorance, he must have piled up a stock of impressions or conformations, 
which operates to bring about a renewal of existence, which is the present 
embodiment. The connecting link between the past and the present 
life is supplied by a vague consciousness or impulse to find embodiment 
in the maternal womb, the nature of which obviously depends upon the 
desires and deserts of the last embodiment. Gradually the embryo begins to 
assume both a mental {ndman) and a physical [rupa) constitution by slow 
stages of growth till it develops into a child in the womb, fully equipped with 
the six organs of sense—^the five external ones of vision, audition, smell, 
taste and touch and the one internal organ, mind or understanding. With 
birth the senses begin their function of contact with the world and this 
generates sensation or perception of the qualities of objects, tinged with a 
pleasant, unpleasant or neutral affective tone. Thirst or craving soon makes 
its appearance as a result of pleasmrable experience and the child begins 
to covet things and feel desires of the flesh. Attachment begins to function 
when desires are not only produced in the mind but are sought to be 
fulfilled by a kind of grasping or clinging. In addition to these two, a third 
element, existence or becoming or a fresh longing for rebirth, is produced 
by the accumulation of the merits and demerits which are generated by 
karman prompted by attachment. This fresh sariiskdra is responsible for 
the next embqdiment or birth, and the inevitable effect of birth is old age 
and death together with other evils like grief and lamentation, suffering 
and anxiety, dejection and despair, from which no being is free. 

The ignorance {avidy^ that is ultimately responsible for the whole 
series of causes and effects is ignorance of the four noble truths, specially 
the delusion that life is not suffering but a process of pleasure. In the 
Buddha's thought there was no idea of regarding it as equivalent to the 
cosmic illusion or mdyd, or as the failure to recognize the identity of the 
finite and the absolute, or as an illusory projection of a world created by 
the mind on the canvas of nothing. The sarhskdras refer to the action of the 
individual in thought, word and deed, stored up in the form of merit and 
demerit, which takes ^ape in a new body, specially when reinforced by 
the desire for future life. Until the sarhskdras are completely rooted out, 
a fresh sprouting forth of life is inevitable, and this can be stopped only 
when the impermanent and transitory character of the body and its 
pleasures is realized and the sarhskdras are killed by gaining right know¬ 
ledge. "Impermanent truly are the sahkhdras, liable to origination and 
decease; as they rose so they pass away, their disappearance is happiness." 
But this causal law operates not only without reference to a law-giver 
but also without a substantial basis. Like the Vedic rta and the IBrdhma^ic 
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nuifiiT<!i-iakti and apurva, the karman order operates autonomously and 
not according to the prescription of an ordering mind, the imperishable, 
as conceived by Yajfiavalkya for cosmic phenomena in the Brhadaranyaka- 
jjpani^ad (3. 8. 9). So formations are succeeded by other formations in 
an unbroken series till ignorance is dispelled and automatically the 
samskdras are destroyed as a consequence and fail to generate a new 
aggregation of elements through the operation of the impulse towards 
embodiment. The causal law holds sway not only without but also within; 
and so man is not only made what he is by antecedent mental conditions, 
but he can also become what he wants to be by controlling his present 
thoughts and volitions in a proper manner. It is very rarely that the steps 
to the knowledge that burns up the samskdras are traced. But in the 
Sanyntta-Nikdya the positive sedation from suffering to knowledge is 
given as the succession of suffering, faith, joy, rapture, serenity, happiness, 
concentration, knowledge and insight into things as they really are. 
Thus, if ignorance ultimately leads to suffering, sulfering itself may prompt 
a search for remedy which is found ultimately in knowledge and insight, 
the opposite of ignorance which is responsible for ills {kleiii) through the 
veiling (dvarana) of the proper object of knowledge (jheya). 


THE DOCTRINE OF NON-SOUL OR 
NON-INDIVIDUALITY 

We may well believe that the search after the nature and destiny of the 
soul was a craze of the time when the Buddha lived, and that the enejuiry 
was not limited to the impediment to its ethical life and spiritual develop¬ 
ment but included also an investigation into its constitution and its rela¬ 
tion to the body. Generally speaking, the body-mind relation was regarded 
as a negative one in the Upam^ads out of which both the Vedanta and 
the Saihkhya took their rise, and so also in Jainism and Buddhism. The 
loathsome character of the constituents and contents of the organism, 
the deceptive nature of bodily beauty, which is only skin-deep, the 
troublesomeness of the impulses proceeding from organic needs and 
temptations prompted by sense-feelings, the necessity of getting the soul 
finally extricated from the prison-house of the body and, as a jirepa ration 
thereto, the adoption of ascetic practices, indifference to bodily dis¬ 
comforts and even deliberate mortiheation of the flesh were all emphasized 
to bring out this negative relation. Enquiry into the nature of the soul 
brought out an astonishing variety of speculations—materialism and 
absolutism, in both of which the finite self disappeared as a reality in 
different ways, and dualism in which it retained its independent existence, 
though not with the same attributes according to the different Schools of 
thought. 
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Between the two opposite viewpoints of etemalism (whether absolutistic 
or dualistic) and annihilationism lies the creed of the Buddha that though 
there is no impbaugiug self {aimarC), stiU it is not a function of matter and 
is not completely denuded of all causal efficacy when its particular bodily 
embodiment ceases to exist. The negation of the soul [anatma,-vddoi) 
amounts only to this, that its entitative persistence is denied. Vijndna 
(consciousness), which operates in the mother's womb to form a new being 
\ndma~rupa), is not a transmigratory soul, though like the latter it 
controls the assemblage of material elements, but a sankhdra which is 
changeable and imsubstantial in character. In the famous dialogue between 
Ving MUinda (the Greek prince, Menander), and monk Nagasena, known 
as Milinda-panha, what is sought to be brought out is that just as the 
body is a complex of many parts or elements, so also what we call an 
individual (later on designated as pva or ptidgala) is a similar complex 
of physical and psychical elements and that both are ultimately liable to 
dissolution into their components. 


THE FIVE AGGREGATIONS 

The number of factors that enter into individuality are five—^these 
five skandhas or aggregates are comprised under two heads, viz. rupa or 
physical form, composed ultimately of the four material elements (earth, 
water, air and fire), and ndman or the psychical factor distributed into 
four types, namely, sensation or feeling {vedand), perception or idea 
{samjfid), conative disposition {samskdra) and discriminative intellection 
or reason {vijndna, which is to be distinguished, however, from the vijfidna 
of the causal series) with slight variation of titles in different texts and 
with detailed subdivisions, running into nearly two hundred elements, all 
ephemeral. Thus the Upanisadic ndma-rupa or phenomenal existence 
takes a new meaning in Buddhism to indicate the group of experiences 
or elements (five aggregates). 

The assemblage of coenaesthetic and other presentations, repre¬ 
sentations and ide£is, habits and dispositions, feelings and sentiments 
make up the entire texture of our personality, and all these are changing 
constantly like a mass of foam or bubbles and are ultimately unreal like 
a mirage, the trunk of a plantain tree, a spectre or magical illusion, so 
that there is nothing abiding in our psychical life to which the term soul 
{dtman) might correspond. The psychical contents form a stream {santdna), 
a term which played a notable part in later literature) in which individual 
states are instantaneous {ksanika) either absolutely, in the sense of dis¬ 
appearing at the moment of origination, or relatively, in the form of a 
specious present in which the three phases of origination, persistence and 
decay are logically inseparable. 
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Is there any permanent being behind these dear and obscure, simple 
and complex thoughts, pleasurable and painful feelings, impulses and 
tendencies, predispositions and residual impressions? None at all, just 
as behind and beyond the various parts that make up a chariot there is 
no additional substance called "chariot” which abides even in the absence 
of the component parts. The soul cannot be regarded as identical with, 
or as possessing or as containing, or as residing in the material particles, 
sensations, ideas, propensities and thought. It is quite likely that the 
concept underwent development in the mind of the Buddha and that while 
earlier in his ministry the self is not expressly denied and only its eternity 
was the problem discussed (e.g. in the Brahniajdla-suUa), later on dtma- 
vdda was included within the heresies {Sahkdya-dipthi, heresy of indivi¬ 
duality) as implying a kind of grasping and an approach 

towards Upanisadic absolutism and the ritualistic {Mimdmsd) position, 
which Buddhism rejected (except perhaps in the Burden-sutta of the 
Sanyutta-Nikdya). In the Anatta-lakkhaiia-sutta it is the impermanence, 
changefulness and painfulncss of the skandhas that are held up as being not 
consistent with their being identical with the self, though this does not prevent 
the supposition that something opposite in nature might still be the self. 

Consciousness being also a product cannot be abiding in character or 
be the vehicle of transmigration. A new life is generated from an old just 
as a new candle is lighted from an old one, namely, without the passage 
of any substance from the former to the latter. Just as a bumt-out candle 
caimot ignite another, so the dissolution of the birth-producing aggre¬ 
gation stops the birth of a fresh grouping of the skandhas with which a 
new individuality is identified. But the Buddha takes care to point out 
that if karman (merit or demerit) be the connecting link between one per¬ 
sonality and another, this karman cannot be killed by rigoristic discipline 
as Jainism and Ajivikaism emphasized, but must be combated with the 
triple purity {yiSuddhi) of ethical action {itla), mental training {samddhi) 
and complete knowledge or insight into the nature of the fourfold truth 
{prajnd), and by cultivating universal friendliness and other sublime 
attitudes {Brahma-vihdra-bhdvand) and, according to some accounts, by 
ascending the successive stages of mastery and release, wliich, by the way, 
were passed through by the Buddha himself just before his great decease 
iparinibbdna). What prevents aggregation is the destruction of the 
dsavas (lust, desire for existence, ignorance or false views) and the Buddha 
took care to point out that without discarding the three fetters of belief 
in a permanent individuality, doubt and belief in the efficacy of mere 
ethics and rituals, no one could even get into the stream of salvation 
{sotdpatti), the first stage of sanctification, much less attain nibbdna. 
But for further progress in spirituality and to get into the second stage 
{sakaddgdmin, once-retumer), one has to discard passions {rdga), aversion 
{dve§a) and delusion {moha). Higher still are those who get into the third 
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stage and never return {andgdmin), but live out a diaphanous {ppapdlika, 
appaiitional) existence in a higher plane (like the ktcLmcL-wi/uktus of the 
Vedanta); and the highest are the arhats who have destroyed the last 
vestige of the dsavas mentioned above and completed their sanctification 
and are free. It is often emphasized in later literature that final liberation 
is possible only for a human being who has succeeded in killing the seeds 
of rebirth through the triple purity of conduct, concentration and insight. 
The eightfold noble path [drya d^dhgika mdrga) includes, therefore, right 
views, light resolve, right speech, right conduct, right livelihood, right 
efiort, right mindfulness and right concentration. 

The successive individualities that replace their immediately antecedent 
form of embodiment are then neither identical with nor different from the 
latter inasmuch as these individuals are not the successive manifestations 
of a single transmigrating self or soul, nor are they unaffected in their 
formation by the actions {karman) of a previous incarnation, just as a 
light burning through the night is neither the same nor different at different 
moments of its existence, being fed on different parts of the oil and the 
wick and yet emitting a continuous flame which looks identical at all 
moments. This continifity we mistake for the imchanging existence of a 
sin g le entity. In truth, nothing is identical with anything, but its own 
momentary state of being, or characterizable in terms of anything but 
itself {sarvam sva-lak^attam), as the philosophers added later, to the two 
other dicta, “All is suffering, suffering” {sarvam duJfkham duhkham) and 
“All is transitory, transitory” {sarvam k^anikam ksaryikanC). Thus 
andimatd (essencelessness), aniiyatd (transitoriness) and duhhhatd (pain¬ 
fulness) mark all mundane processes. That “Everything is void, void” 
{sarvam sunyam iunyatr^ was a further corollary drawn in the MahS.yana 
philosophy, but earlier thought was not so n ihil istic. 

The presentationism of the Vaibhasikas, the representationism of the 
Sautrantikas, the idealism of the Yogacaras and the nihilism of the 
Madhyamikas form a series of descent from the realistic position. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the Buddha's own teachings went to the length 
of den3dng all substantiality, although it is likely that he subscribed to the 
theory, as did the Indian philosophers in general, that whatever had an 
origin in time had also an end in time and as such all compounds were 
liable to dissolution. As the body and the soul were each regarded as 
an assemblage, it logically followed that neither had any substantiality 
nor could a permanent individuality emerge out of their combination. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BEING 

But individuality implied the coming together of certain elements 
{dhamma or dhSiii) which, not being decomposable, were not subject to 
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destruction. The four physical elements—earth, water, fire, and air—and 
the psychical element {vijnand) must combine to produce a temporary 
individuality. These five and space {aka^oi), which is uncompounded 
{a-safhskrtd) , constitute the six dhdtus, and to these must be added deliber¬ 
ate destruction or liberation {j>ratisainkhyd-nirodha, nirvana), as another 
non-compoundable {a-sarkskrta) element, and also unplanned destruction 
{a-pratisarnkhyd-nirodha), which means non-perception due to absence of 
necessary conditions or essential perishability of things. Roughly speaking, 
the first philosophers of Buddhism—the Sthavira-vadins and the Sarvasti- 
vadins—acknowledged the reality of these four sarhskrta (compounded), 
and three a-sarhskrta (non-compoxmded) elements {dharma, dhdtii) and 
only denied the reality of permanent individuality. This is corroborated 
by the repeated assertion of Nagarjuna in his Prajnd-pdram-xtd that in 
Hinayana or Sravakayana only purusa-^iinyata (termed elsewhere as 
pudgala-nairdtmycL) is taught while Buddhayana or Mahayana teaches 
also dharma-sunyatd. The Mahasahghikas possibly initiated this denial 
of the reality of the elements in addition to that of the ego, and in this they 
were followed by the nihilists {iiinya-vddin) who, however, developed a 
positive philosophy in their doctrines of stichness {tathatd or hhuta-tathatd) 
and law-body {dharma-kdya) of the Buddha, but approximating in differ¬ 
ent degrees to the Vedantic conception of Brahman. In the early Schools 
idealism and nihilism played a minor part as compared with the realistic 
tendency of thought, as Keith has ably brought out. The world was 
originally a moral, and not an intellectual problem. 


BONDAGE AND REDEMPTION 

The Buddha was convinced that much misery was due to the fact that 
men sought their own good in preference to that of others under the im¬ 
pression that they had a distinctive self of their own to nourish and pre¬ 
serve here and hereafter. Of the five lower fetters {Hiamyojand) belief in a 
permanent individuality is the first, while of the five higher ft'lteis de.sire 
for existence in the world of form and desire for existence in the formless 
world are the first two. If men could be persuaded to give up their belief in 
the reality of an abiding self, they would see the futility of self-seeking on 
earth and hankering after a future life after bodily death, llic Buddha 
taught the doctrine of a middle path between etcrnalisni and annihilation- 
ism. There is no eternal soul, it is true, but then the elements that go into 
the composition of individuality persist. The skandhas, again, may dis¬ 
solve, but then the karmans of a temporary aggregation, called a particular 
individual, pass on to another temporary aggregation, which is a dilfi'rcnt 
individual. Soul does not migrate but karman does, and that should in¬ 
crease our sense of responsibility, seeing that by our action we are laying 
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the foundation of happiness or misery of another individual that is to come 
into being after our death as a result of our own karman. The hrahmanical 
philosophers criticized the doctrine as involving a double injustice, 
namely, that the agent fails to reap the fruits of his own actions [krta~ 
prai},did) and somebody else suffers the consequences of his moral acts 
{akrtabhyupagama), and belief in the Buddha's previous births {jatakd) 
practically recognized some sort of continuity. The fructification of the 
moral act, according to early Buddhism, was not dependent either on a 
divine dispenser of justice or on the continuance of the same soul through 
different embodiments—^the moral law was autonomous in its operation, 
only that it ceased to function when dominated by the superior law that 
spiritual Ulumination annuls the fruition of accrued {saiicita) and acciuing 
[dgamii^ deeds though it does not cancel the results of actions that have 
begun to function already in this life {prdrabdha). A Buddha or an arhat 
attains nirva-^a with residue {tipddhi-ie^a) here below—becomes a jtvan- 
muJda, to use the Vedantic terminology: his body continues to function 
till death, but his soul ceases to acquire a momentum for rebirth as all 
desires are now at an end. When the body drops off, he attains nirvd/tj.a 
without residue {anupddhi-ke^d) as no fresh embodiment takes place and 
the stream of consciousness that formed an individuality dries up alto¬ 
gether with the accumulated actions (black, white or mixed), that neither 
ripen {vipdka) nor fructify (J>hala) any more. 

It is natiiral that inquisitive minds like Malunkyaputta, Uttiya and 
Vacchagotta should like to be enlightened about the destiny of the 
enlightened {pathagata) after death. The Buddha discouraged inquisitiveness 
about matters that had no direct bearing on holy living and did no! lead 
to detachment, cessation of desire, stoppage of sorrow, tran(iuillity, higher 
knowledge of spiritual illumination and peace. He used to say (e.g. in the 
Pdsddika-suManta), that of the things he knew he had chosen to have 
some not clearly explained {a-vydkrta), and among these was the state of 
the enlightened after death {nirvdv^), enquiry into which he considered 
to be vain and heretical. 


nirvana 

What then is nirvdvi.a —^the final goal of all spiritual endeavour? 
If rmikti were s3mon37mous with extinction, then the mainspring of moral 
endeavour would be broken. If it were identical with eternal persistence 
as an individual, it would breed selfishness. When not inclined to commit 
himself to any definite view on the subject, the Buddha used to say (e.g. in 
the Brahmajdia and Poflhapdda that nirvAf^a connoted neither 

existence nor non-existence separately, nor did it mean both or neither 
of them at once. It was indescribable in language. Just as it is irrelevant 
to ask where or in what direction the fire of an extinguished lamp goes, 
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SO also it is improper to attempt to fix the location or direction of a departed 
saint. Both are simply blown out {^ihhuto) and disappear from knowledge. 
This reticence might create the impression that the Buddha either did not 
know or did not teach what became of the departed soul. But being 
opposed to annihilationism, he taught also, in negative terms, that 
nirva'tm was putting an end to the ills of life and that it was equivalent 
to escape from a world enveloped in the fiame of desire, i.e. the extinction 
of all desires—of attachment, aversion and delusion. In describing the 
ascent of the soul through the various meditations and trances {jhand) 
the Buddha places above the realm of nothingness {akincawyd) certain 
higher reaches of consciousness, thereby indicating that vacuity was not 
the last word on spiritual life and that the indescribability of nirva^na need 
not prevent us from describing it negatively as the complete removal of all 
passions {klesdvarmta) and all impediments to true knowledge {jiieyd- 
varatj.a). The Buddha is said to have felt immediately after attaining bodhi 
(enlightenment) that the two points in his philosophy that might prove a 
stumbling-block to the multitude were the theory of causality and the 
nature of niyvdijia, and he even hesitated at first to preach his message 
to mankind; but ultimately his compassionate nature (symbolized by the 
vision of the soliciting Brahma sahampati) prompted him to take up the 
burden of spiritual ministration for the happiness and benefit of many. 
But puzzles they still remain, and nirvana specially has worn many 
shapes according to the inclination and cultural stage of the enquirers. 

The idea that nirvana was an uncompounded element gave it a positive 
character, and the further description of it as attainment of immortality 
{amata-padam) and bliss {sukha) tended to identify it with an eternally 
blissful condition, though a state of peace that passes all understanding 
in view of the fact that vimokkha (deliverance, emancipation), is supposed 
to correspond to absolute cessation of consciousness {sailnd-vedayita- 
nirodha) and has nothing to do with the pleasures of heaven which the 
arhat is supposed to have spumed at, in course of his progress towards 
perfection, as a deceit and a snare. The yogin of brdhma^ism, the 
tirthamkara (not to speak of the siddhd) of Jainism and the arhat of 
Buddhism are all superior to the gods whose long but terminable existence 
as such they all pity and do not envy at all. The many miraculous powers 
iiddhi) and transcendental knowledges [ahhinHa) that the saint in his 
progress towards emancipation acquires, whereby the physical forces fail 
to hinder him and are completely dominated by him, and distant and 
subtle things, past and future events, the minds of others and the destinies 
of men enter into his knowledge, are also to be looked upon as mere inci¬ 
dental gains in which he should not exult, as released souls are not 
interested in action and accumulation of knowledge. 

The true or noble power is the capacity to turn completely away from 
the impurity of life and to control the mind, will, purpose and thought, 
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st-nri not to show marvels to create an impression on or win. converts. 
Similarly, his mind should he directed towards ascending the different 
stages of ecstasy, trance or meditation, successively through ordinary 
reasoning and investigation, inner daiihcation, bliss and complete 
apathy, after which he quits the world of form altogether and passes 
succesavely through the knowledge of the realm of the infinity of space 
where plmality and finite materiality are at an end, the i nfin ity of con¬ 
sciousness where objective references are totally absent, the realm of 
nothingness where complete absence of the subjective and the objective 
reference holds, the realm of neither presence nor absence of ideas where 
indeterminate and unspedfiable knowledge fills the mind and, lastly, the 
realm of the suppression of all empirical consciousness. When we talk of 
gods, they must be thought of as being merged in meditations of different 
depths, but none in possession of the final intuition of the four noble 
truths, which is the positive counterpart of the last stage of withdrawal 
from empirical knowledge of the formless world. Neither in this life nor 
after does the soul truly exist, and therefore no kind of embodiment can 
be looked upon as eternal—^not even the divine type which is sometimes 
supposed to be so. The spiritual aspirant must therefore get rid of the 
ethical and intellectual impediments that prevent his getting into the 
stream of salvation and attaining successively the stages of a once- 
retumer, a non-retumer and, finally, an arhat. 

It is obvious that hard spiritual exercise is needed to attain this ultimate 
objective. The four sublime contemplations, namely, benevolence towards 
all creation (maitri), compassion towards the distressed (karuiita), joy 
at others’ happiness (nmdita), and indifference towards others' faults 
(upek^d), are needed to expand one’s mind—^to make one fit to roam in 
Brahman (brahma-vihdra-bhdvand) . And these four would be considerably 
reinforced if we contemplate also the loathsomeness of the body (a~^ubha- 
bhdmnd). Constant remembrance (amtf-smrii) of the formula (refuge in the 
Buddha, dharjna and san^ha), the practice of breathing exercise and such 
other formulae must have been added later; hutyogic meditation antedated 
the Buddha’s time and the same prescription of passing from the gross to 
the subtle, from the physical to the psychical, and from the feeling to the 
intuitive aspect of life, must have been in vogue in the contemporary 
systenos of thought also. Quietude or equanimity {samatva) is what these 
systems all aimed at along with prajHd which goes beyond mere morality 
and contemplation. The noble or good law rested on discipline (vinaya) 
and discernment of truth (d^mma). 

BUDDHISM AS RELIGION 

That the Buddha who did so much to spread rationalism in dogma and 
rituals should h i ms elf be the locus of an adoration borde ring on tbe 
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religious in the Mahapadana Suttanta is due to the Buddha's demanding a 
pre-eminence for himself over the other severs after truth and salvation 
and even rlaiTning a tmique existence for himself (as the Buddha) as a being 
other than gods, men, etc. The marks of a great person {maha-puru^a) 
distinguished him from ordinary mortals, and miracles soon gathered round 
his life and activities. The ten powers or rather the penetrating knowledge 
of all things, the eighteen qualities peculiar to him which enabled him to 
possess omniscience and to adjust his conduct, speech and mind properly 
to aU things, and the four assurances that made him know positively that 
he had attained the saving knowledge entitled him to many honorific 
titles, such as Jina, SarvajHa, Sugata, Tathagata, Bhagavat, etc., the Buddha 
was made to claim also that he had come in the line of succession of other 
Buddhas whose number was expanded from six—^Vipassi, Sikhi, Vessabhii, 
Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa—^to four times that number, 
beginning with the Buddha DIpankara under whom the present Buddha, 
then known as Sumedha, is supposed to have taken a vow that he would 
dedicate his life to the weal of creation and by whom final illumination 
was predicted for him. 

The theory of later Buddhas, such as Maitreya, meets us later. In the 
Buddha's time there was occasional recognition of householders attaining 
mok^a, but not of arhats embracing the life of Bodhisattvas toiling through 
innumerable lives to become Buddhas in the end, for according to the 
canonical Scripture there could be only one Buddha in one cycle. No 
wonder that Buddhological speculations should start as a consequence 
and even docetism should be preached to justify the total distinction of the 
Buddha from ordinary mortals and saints, and the different Schools should 
wrangle over the nature of the Buddha, alive and dead, and discuss the 
puipose for which gifts were to be made to the departed Buddha and 
the spiritual well-being that was expected to follow from devotion to a 
released saint who could take no interest in or appreciate the reverential 
approach. The belief that the places of the Buddha’s nativity, enlighten¬ 
ment, first sermon and decease were places of sacred pilgrimage to the 
Church, that monks and nuns could obtain liberation only by taking 
refuge in the Buddha, dharma and sangha, and could never hope to 
attain his position, and that the Buddha was superior to the gods of 
the brdhmaitical pantheon, e.g. Indra and Biahmi., could very well 
start an attitude of religious devotion towards the founder of the faith 
and prompt the veneration paid to the stupas as if to a god in his 
temple. 

The real counter-reformation began, however, in the Mah3.yana when 
the Buddha was raised to the status of the primal principle, and a theory 
of emanation supplied the theogonic aspect of religious belief and later on 
reintroduced the old gods of Vedic times and adopted the new pantheon 
of hrahmaiffism in its own way under the impact of ^aivaism and 
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Vaisnavaism that had began to dominate the religious held after the 
Upani^adic upheaval had thrust the older gods out. 


THE HINAYANA and THE MAHAYANA 

Earlier Buddhism made no distinction between esoteric and exoteric 
teaching as Mahayanism did; it did not encourage the idea that one 
should postpone attaining nirvd-^a in the hope that one would thereby 
be enabled to stay in samsdra to help others in the path of sanctification; 
it discountenanced the fond hope that all arhats could resolve to start life 
as a Bodhisattva and ultimately become a Buddha; it discouraged facile 
idealism and nihilism. It asked men to look upon the world to be sufficiently 
real to cause trouble to spiritual aspirants; it emphasized the loneliness 
of the advanced spirits and the necessity of personal endeavour to win 
salvation without looking forward to extraneous help or hoping to be 
absorbed in a universal essence—^it was a kaihina-ydna (difficult career or 
path) as opposed to the sahaja-ydna (easy course or path) of later behef in 
the ef&cacy of faith; it promised no blissful heaven to the saved. 

Was it therefore a selfish creed inasmuch as it asked every soul to be a 
lamp unto himself and win personal salvation without caring for the 
spiritual emancipation of others? This would be hardly true in face of the 
fact that the Buddha resisted the temptation to keep the secret of salvation 
to himself, and that he directed the monks to roam all over the country, 
except during the rainy season, to bring the message of emancipation 
to the doors of the worldly-minded laity. Still it was nicknamed H%naydna 
by its rival brandbi, the MaJidydna, because no saint {irdvakcC) had any 
objective but his own salvation, and that to be won as quickly as possible 
without reference to the religious progress of the commtmity as a whole. 
Sravaka-3^na or arhat-37wa is, therefore, a liMle vehicle {h%na-ydneC) which 
can only cany one passenger safely across the stormy sea of life while 
Bud^a-ylLna or Boddhisattva-yana is the great vehicle {^hdr-ydnct) because 
in his capacious boat the saint can ferry other souls across the dangerous 
flood of sathsdra. 

It has been suggested that a better distinction, without indinati-ng 
reproach of any kind, would be between Northern and Southern Buddhism. 
C^lon, Burma and Siam are strongholds of the earlier creed, while Nepal, 
Tibet, Quna and Japan constitute the home of the later creed. From 
travellers’ accounts, archaeological remains and literary evidence it would 
appear that the geographical distribution was not clear-cut, and latterly 
both^ forms—Southern and Northern, Hmayana and Mah§.y3na— 
flourished side by side and even in the same monastic establishments. 
We must therefore content ourselves with the position that in language 
(Sanskrit or Pali or mixed Sanskrit), in sculpture, in religious arid philo- 
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sophical belief, in the rigour of ethical discipline and the extent of sacred 
literature, divergence appeared and divided the followers of the Buddha 
into two major camps where the different Schools of Buddhistic thought 
gathered and that contact with foreign modes of belief and speculation 
was responsible for introducing greater innovations into Northern Buddh¬ 
ism than into Southern with its three baskets {Pitakas) of Sutta (doctrine), 
Vinaya (discipline), and Ahhidhamtna (philosophy). 
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CHAPTER IX— continued 


THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

B—HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE INDIAN 
SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

A GLANCE at the Buddhist and Jaina canonical works will show that in 
the sixth century B.c. the country was seething with a very large number 
of religious and philosophical speculations and their advocates were 
sharply divided into two classes, the iramanas and the brahma\ias. While 
the hrdhmaifMS based their theories on the Vedas, the iraman^s, i,e. those 
who perform acts of mortification or austerity as the means of pleasure 
and happiness here and hereafter, were quite opposed to them, discarding 
the austerity of the Vedas altogether. Both of them were preceded by 
some thinkers belonging to the hrdhmaij.ic fold, viz. (i) the karmins, or 
the "followers of the karma-mdrga” —^the path of the Vedic acts con¬ 
sisting in the different sacrifices and ceremonials, and (2) the jfidnins, i.e. 
the followers of the jUdna-^&rga, "the path of knowledge," the sublime 
thoughts of the supporters of which found the fullest expression in the 
Upani^ads. 

Owing to the gradual growth of rationalism in society, growing abhor¬ 
rence to animal sacrifice in Vedic rites, and the increasing dissatisfaction 
with various outward and complex practices in ceremonials there came 
into being different Schools also in the hrSJimaific class who doubted the 
value and validity of sacrifices. They considered them to be frail rafts for 
crossing the oceans of the world {samsdra) and allegorical explanations of 
sacrifices were sought to be offered. For instance, at the very beginning 
of the Bxhaddraijiyaka-TJpam^ad^ the a&va-medha (horse sacrifice) which is 
the most elaborate animal sacrifice,® is interpreted as having cosmic 
significance. 

As the above Schools lived in close contact, most of them were more or 
less mutually influenced, and the iramav>as and the hrahma^^s made the 
most remarkable and valuable contributions to the philosophical thoughts 
of the country. 

We are concerned here with the irama^^s or more precisely with the 
Buddhists. They are divided into two broad Schools, viz. H%naydna (in¬ 
ferior course) and Mahay ana (great course). It is the Mahay dnists who, in 
order to assert their superiority over the Hxnayanists, used the epithets 
H%na~ and Mdh&- before the word -ydna. 
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The Mahdydmsts rlm'm that the greatness of their course consists in its 
seven-fold merit which is not to be found in the Htnaydna-i {Mahdydna- 
sutrSlankdra, XIX. 59 * 

Two important questions are discussed among the ancient teachers 
such as Asanga (c. a.d. 300) and Santiraksita (a.d. 700). The first of 
themis: Do the Mahayanasw^ros actually represent the original speech 
of the Buddha? The Mahayanist teachers answer in the affirmative. The 
second question is: Which of the two, the EKnayana and the Mahayana, 
is earlier? The answer is quite clear that the Mahayana system is a much 
developed one unlike the Hmayana. The very fact that the teachers have 
tried to prove the authenticity of the Mahayana shows that its authen¬ 
ticity was much disputed. We shall give here a general historical account 
of the branches of Buddhist thought in India and briefly show their 
relation to the central teachings of the Buddha and to early Indian 
thought. 


2. THE VAIBHA$IKAS 

As there were conflicting views with regard to Buddhism in Ka^mira 
under the great king Kaniska (c. 120) who espoused the cause of Buddhism, 
following the example of A^oka there was held a Buddhist council. In that 
coundl tlie Sacred Canon was revised and a great commentary on the 
Abhidharma called Vibhdsd^ (expounder) was written. The original text 
in Sanskrit of this work is lost, but there are stUi two Chinese translations. 

Now in KaimTr a gradually there was a split among the Buddhists, one 
section of them having a special faith in that Vibhd§d, hence the members 
of it were called Vaibhasikas.s Again, among the Vaibhasikas themselves 
there were different views on certain points and while those of KaSmira 
were known as Kaimira Vaibhasikas, those of the Western Country (i.e. 
Gandhara), were called Pa^cat3?a or Western Vaibhasikas. These were 
referred to also as Apardntakas (living in the Western border), Bakirde- 
iakas or (belonging to the outside country), GdndhdtdQdryas or (teachers 
of Gfindhara) or Gdndhdrar^nu»^ala-dcdryas (the teachers of the district 
of GandhSra). 

These Vaibhagilms formed one of the two most important Schools of 
the original SarvlAti-vadins (asseiters of the existence or reality of all 
thin^ in all times, the past, the present and the future). One of these two 
Schools is known by the very name .Sarvaati-vad ins and the other Sau- 
trlntikas of whom we ^all have an occasion to write later on. The Sar- 
vasrti-vadins of KSimira are known as Mula or original Sarvasti-vadins, 
while others are called simply Sarvasti-vfidins. 

The most authoritative canonical work of the Sarvi.sti-va. din s is the 
Jiidnti^asihdna by Kat3ri3miuputra, which is divided into six parts. The 
Vibhd^d referred to above is the comm^tary on this work. This School 
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possessed also the Vinaya and Sutra collections. The books that are now 
foimd of this School are in Sanskrit, but possibly first were in some 
Prakiia and then in Sanskrit. 

We may discuss here why the Sarvasti-vadins are so called, so that we 
ran understand clearly some of the most important philosophical views of 
the Vaibhasikas, as the latter are included in the former. 

Vasubandhu, the gfreat author of such an authoritative work as the 
Ahhidharma-koka says in the book (V, 25-26) that because one affirms the 
existence of the thing s in three times, past, present, and future one is 
known as a Sarvasti-vadin.® To assert that all, i.e. past, present, and 
future, exist, is indeed a very bold declaration. But what are the grounds 
on which this view is based? They are mainly four. 

First, the authority of the statement of the Buddha himself. He clearly 
says that all the three things, past, present, and future, exist .7 

Second, the Buddha has also taught that when an idea {yijnand) arises, 
as for instance, from the organ of eye, it is owing to two things, viz. the 
organ and its object {yupd).&o with regard to other organs and their 
objects. Now if there are no past and future things, the idea or the mental 
consciousness of those things are impossible. So if the "past" and the 
"future" were not there, then such notions as "there lived Mahasammata," 
"Sankha is going to be an all-world sovereign," and so forth—^which 
involve the idea of what was and is going to be—^would be entirely base¬ 
less, in fact the object not being there its idea too was also not possible. 

Third, if an object {alawbanei) is given there may be its consciousness 
and not otherwise. Now if the past and future things are not there how 
can the consciousness be possible without the object? 

And the fourth, if the past does not exist, how can the past act, good or 
bad, come to give fruit when it is devoid of essence and existence? In 
fact when the fruit is produced, its cause {yipaha-hetd) is lost. 

It is from these grounds based on the Scripture and reasons that the 
Vaibhasikas affirm the existence of past and future. But how is it that the 
Sarvasti-vadins or the Vaibha§ikas can hold the view that an object con¬ 
tinues to exist at three points of time, while the accepted doctrine of the 
Buddhists is that there is nothing that continues to exist? The reply 
comes here from different Vaibhasikas of whom the following four are 
prominent,8 viz.: 

1, Bhadanta DharmairSta .—^He is the upholder of the theory of differ¬ 
ence of modes {bhdvdnydthd'-vddcC^. He defends his case saying that when 
there is a change of a thing, in fact, that change is only in its modes, but 
not in the substance. The substance gold undergoes several changes 
through which it comes to be called necklace, ear-ring, etc. But there is 
no change of the gold itself. In the same way, the object is different from 
the future and other modes. For instance, when a certain object abandons 
its future mode it reaches the present mode; and when it renounces its 
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present mode it reaches the past mode; and yet the object itself does not 
change; throughout three modes the same character of the substance 
continues. If it were not so, the future, present and past objects would 
be entirely different from one another. 

2. Bhadanta Gho^aka holds that the changes imdergone by an object 
are only in its disttngm'shi'ng character {lak^a-^oC), He argues as follows; 
When an object is said to be past, it is not entirely deprived of the char¬ 
acter of the fulMY& and the present. For example, a man may be attadlied 
to one woman, but he need not be disgusted with other women. Similarly, 
when the object is future ox present it has that character, but is not entirely 
devoid of the other two characters, 

3. Bhadanta Vasumitra holds that the changes undergone by the 
things are in their aspects of positions, states {avasthd ), He argues that a 
thing is spoken of variously according to the varying aspects and these 
variations relate to the aspect not to the substance; as the substance 
remains the same in all three points of time. For example, when the clay 
conn ting -piece {^rd-gudikS) is placed in the place of units it is denomi¬ 
nated one, when placed in the place of hundred it is denominated hundred, 
and in place of thousand it is denominated thousand. Similarly, when the 
thing is in the state of activity {kdriircC)^ it is called present, and when it 
has ceased from activity, it is past and when it has not become active at 
all, it is future. So things are spoken of in accordance with their states, as 
in the case of clay counting-piece, where there is no change in the nature 
of the substance', only diderent denominations are assigned to it in accord¬ 
ance with the varying position, which makes it indicative of vai3nng 
numbers. 

4. Buddhadeva holds the view that the changes are due to the changes 
in rdativity {anyathdnyathika). He argues as follows: An object is called 
one or other m relation to what has gone before and what is to come. For 
instance, the same woman is called mother as well as datighter. Here the 
usage in question is dependent upon the past and future; when it has 
something before it and also something after it, it is called present', and 
whCTi it has something after it, but nothing before it, it is called past.^^ 

The above views of the Vaibha§ikas are, however, refuted by some 
Buddhists belonging to a different School.** 

Vaibha^as are realistic, as already said, and for the world order they 
accept the atomic theory refuted by the Yog3.cSxas and the Madhya- 
mikas.*a 


3. THE SAUTRANTIKAS 

YaSomitra sa3^ in his Abhidharnta^koior^akh^a (B.B., p. la): “Those 
who hold the suiras as their autiioiity and not the i&stras,'^'i are Sautran- 
tikas," They reject the authority of the Ahhidharmas of the Sarvasti- 
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vadins, for according to them, those Ahhidharmas are far from the sa5n[ngs 
of the Buddha. The word siUrdnta actually means that which is definitely 
ascertained of the sutras. 

The Sautrantika School is said to have been founded by Kumaral§.ta of 
Taxila. The original works of this School which contained a great variety 
of philosophical doctrines, are hardly accessible. Many of the Sautrantika 
views may be known from the Ahhidharma-koia of Vasubandhu and its 
Vydkhyd, for though he was a Vaibha§ika and mostly [prSyeij^ followed 
that School in the book, he had much sympathy with the Sautrantikas and 
later on himself adopted the Yogacara attitude. 

Like the Vaibharikas the Sautrantikas are also realists, the main 
difference between them being that while the Vaibha^ikas hold that the 
external world is perceived, the Sautrantikas afhrm that it is known by 
inference. They dispute mjfidna-vdda which holds that there is only con¬ 
sciousness {viy^idna), for without the object of consciousness there is no 
possibility of consciousness itself. Therefore it must be accepted that 
there is the existence of the external world. As shown by the Vijnana- 
vadins *4 atoms cannot be supported, and in that case owing to their absence 
and consequently to that of an object made of them, anyhow one will 
have to admit by inference the existence of the external things, otherwise 
there can in no way be consciousness of things around us, which we 
cannot deny. 

One of the most important and remarkable thoughts of the Sautran¬ 
tikas is their theory of continuum (santati) of a person or a thing. It is 
best described in the Milinda-panha (p. 40 )*5 from which we take the 
following: 

The king said: ‘'He who is bom, Nagasena, does he remain the same or 
becomes another?" 

"Neither the same nor another." 

"Give me an illustration." 

"Now what do you think, O king? You were once a baby, a tender 
thing and small in size, lying flat on your back. Was that the same as 
you who are now grown up?" 

"No. That child was one, I am another." 

"If you are not that child, it will follow that you had neither mother 
nor father, no! nor teacher. You cannot be taught either learning or 
behaviour, or wisdom. What, great king! Is the mother of the embryo in 
the first stage different from the mother of the embryo in the second 
stage, or the third or the fourth? Is the mother of the baby a different 
person from the mother of the grown-up man? Is the person who goes to 
school one and the same when he has finished his schooling another? Is it 
one who commits a crime, another who is pimished by having his hands 
and feet cut off ? 

"Certainly not. But what would you, sir, say to that?" 
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The elder replied: 'T should say that I am the same person, now I am 
grown up, as I was when I was a tender tiny baby flat on my back. For 
all these states are included in one by means of this body.” 

The Sautrantikas are said to have two Schools {Ahhidharma-hoha, IV, 
p. 136), one known by the same name, Sautrantikas, and the other was 
called Darstantikas in the Vibhdsd. The reference to the Sautrantikas as 
such in the Vibhdsd is extremely rare. One may, therefore, think that only 
the Darstantikas were known to the commentary. The history of this 
School is, however, not yet quite clear. It is, therefore, natural to establish 
some relation between the name and the work of Kumaralata, Drstdnta- 
pahktiM One may want to know if the Darstantikas characterize them by 
the employment of similes, as said in Tibetan, according to which there is 
no difference between the Sautrantikas and Darstantikas. However, the 
sense of the word drstdnta is not yet established with certainty. One may 
thinV that the word drstdnta may imply here some opposition to the 
Scripture. But what drstdntas are meant here? Ccitainly they are not 
other than the traditional ones. And one may think them to be such as we 
have in the Milinda-panha referred to above. 

The continuum of persons and things referred to just now is not quite 
new to Buddhism, but is already well known in the Saihkhya system as 
the theory of transformation {parifidma-vdda') , only with this difference, 
that while in Buddhism the continuum is universal, in the Saihkhya it is 
of objects alone, and not of the spirit. This theory is accepted also in the 
Jaina philosophy. 

Now this question of continuum is involved with that of the universal 
flux or momentariness {ksana-bhangd) , for if you admit a thing to be a 
fixed form, it can in no way be continuous. Either it must be fixed or 
continuous, never both fixed and continuous. On the following grounds 
one must admit that whatever is existent is momentary. It may be argued 
thus :*7 We hold that all that is compound [samskrta') is instantaneous. 
But how is it so? Because otherwise nothing can function. For function is 
that which is in an uninterrupted continuity. An<l it cannot be justified if 
there are not, every moment, origination and suppression {uipada and 
nirodha) alternately. If, however, one says that, having remained for a 
time, a thing, by suppression of the preceding moment and the origination 
of the succeeding moment, functions in an uninterrupted continuity, then 
this cannot be accepted. For after that there will be no function as there 
is no continuity. 

One may suppose that a thing after its production rt^mains for some 
time. But how does it remain so? Does it remain itself, <piite independent 
of anything else, or with the help from some other thing ? The first cannot 
be justified. Why? Because afterwards it docs not remain by itself. And 
why is it not able to remain at the end by itself? Because there must be 
some cause for remaining so. But it is not to be found there. It may, how- 
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ever, be argued that owing to the absence of the cause of destruction it 
remains and when the cause of destruction arises it is destroyed, as the 
blackness of an unbumt earthen pot disappears by the fire. But it is not 
right, because the cause is not to be found there. For there is no cause 
even afterwards. But is it not said that the blackness of an earthen pot is 
destroyed by the contact of fire!—a fact which is well known to all. But 
it can be explained diff erently. Here the fire simply produces a dissimilar 
continuum of blackness, and we see that by the contact of fire a dis¬ 
similar continuum of blackness is produced, not the total discontinuum of 
any function. 

One may argue that if every moment a new thing is produced there will 
be no recognition {^ratyahhijhdna) pointing out "it is that." But it is not 
so. For recognition is possible on account of the similarity of the preceding 
and succeeding moments just like the flames of a lamp Thus the recog¬ 
nition is owing to the similarity and not to the actual presence of the 
thing. But how can it be known? By suppression {nirodhatah). If a thing 
remains in the same state no suppression is possible, because it is that 
very thing. 

Besides, some transformation {j>arhidnia) of a thing is also noticed at 
the end. Transformation is alteration, and if that transformation of 
things, either internal or external, does not begin at first it cannot be 
known at the end. Therefore the transformation starts at the very begin¬ 
ning, it spreads gradually and becomes manifest at the end just like the 
milk in the state of curd. As long as the transformation is very subtle it is 
not ascertained. Yet, every moment there is a change, and one must 
accept the instantaneousness of things. 

Again, if a thing does not change every moment it cannot have its par¬ 
ticular weight or measure. A small boy cannot grow into a young man. 
And if you admit one’s growth, it has no meaning, for without that change 
it will remain in the same state, and without further growth no increment 
is possible. 

Take again some other thing such as a river or a tank, or a pool. Water 
is seen there sometimes dried or increased to some extent. It would be 
impossible if every moment there is no change, as nothing is found after¬ 
wards to account for it. The wind naturally moves, it becomes violent or 
is extremely slow. This cannot be justified if it remains always in the 
same state without a constant change. 


4. THE YOGACARAS 

We have discussed the Sautrantika School. There are reasons to think 
that a section of the later Sautrantikas coalesced with the Vijnana- 
vadins ("idealists"). According to Sautrantikas, though the external 
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world has its reality it cannot be perceived, but is known only by infer¬ 
ence, while the Vijnana-vadins ignore its existence altogether. 

It is clear that originally VijUana-vddct is based on a number of TJpa/n%- 
sadic passages containing the words jf^uihct and referring to atfnafi 

(“self”) or Brahman (the Absolute) in their Vedantic interpretation. 
A.iw,cun>f Brahman, j^iaina and v^^/dfui are identical in the sense in this 
connection. There are passages *9 which can very easily be interpreted 
from the idealistic point of view.»“ 

The foUoweis of idealism are naturally known as Vijfiana-vadins. They 
are also called Yogacaras. The word yogacara (literally, a practiser of 
yogd) n riginally meant an ascetic, but gradually it was employed for an 
idealist or the School. According to the commentary by Bhaskaracarya on 
the Brahma-sMray II. 2. 28, yoga means that way which leads one to the 
destination by iamatha {samddhi) (abstract meditation) and vipaiyand 
{prajfLc^ (transcendental wisdom)—these two means being just like two 
buUocls tied to the yoke of a cart and leading to a destination. Thus one 
who proceeds along with yoga is Yogacara. 

The idealistic thought in Buddhism is already found in Mahaydna~ 
sutras, but its first s3retematization is made by Maitreyanatha, the master 
of Asafiga. The idealistic current as a system with its own Sashas may 
safely be placed at about the end of the third century or the beginning of 
the fourth century a.d. Then there flourished a number of teachers of 
whom Dinniga was a prominent one. The fundamental discourse, said to 
be of the Buddha hims^, on which the idealism of the Buddhists is based, 
is the following: “O the sons of the Victorious One (i.e. the Buddha), all 
these three planes** are only consciousness.** The teachers also of this 
School declare that all this objective world is nothing but an appearance, 
for it does not exist in fact, just as to a man who suffers from an eye 
disease called timira^^ appears a knot of hair, or such other things as two 
moons, the existence of which cannot even be imagined. The objects do not 
exist apart from the subjects perceiving them.” 

Here the following objections may be raised: If the consciousness of a 
particular object is without that object and not from that object, then why 
is it that in a particular place we have that consciousness and not in every 
place? Again, why is it that the consciousness is in a particular time and 
not always? On the contrary, why and how is it that the same person or 
thing can be seen always and not in a particular time, and in all places 
and not in a particular place, and by all persons and not a particular 
person, as in the case of a man suffering from partial blindness called timira ? 

Further, why is it that with things that a person with his defective eyes 
sees, such as a knot of hair, or two moons, no actual purpose of him is 
served, but it is done so with the things other than them? Or take another 
ixample. In a dream one may take food and drink, but in reality one’s 
itomach is not filled up, but is it not so with other foods and d-H-nkfi ? Why 
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is tTiis difference? Therefore, if one does not accept the existence of an 
object there can in no way be any adjustment. 

All these objections are, however, met with the help of dream experi¬ 
ences. For, it is well known that in one's dream though there is no object 
whatsoever it is seen there and also in a particular time and place Even 
a function may also be caused by the dream experiences, for though 
there is actually no union of a couple in a dream there is the resultant 
discharge. 

From another point of view the idealists repudiate the existence of 
objects. They say that anything such as a piece of cloth cannot be accepted 
as real, for you cannot take it as one in the form of the whole as do the 
VaiSe§ikas, for the whole is not an entity other than the parts; nor can 
you take it as many in the forms of atoms, for each of the atoms caimot 
be perceived. Nor can atoms be thought to be combined into one object. 
For, if on the six points (viz. east, west, north, south, and up and down) 
of an atom six atoms are united at the same time, it must be admitted 
that the atom has its six parts, and in that case it cannot be atom, for 
that is the atom whidi has no part whatsoever. 

Maitre3^natha's Madhy&ntor-vihhaft^a-harika, (I. 2) says of this theory: 
There is ^e false ideation {ahhuta-parikalpcC) ; there do not exist the two; 
but there exists voidness and it also (i.e. the false ideation) 

exists in this (i.e. the voidness). 

There are four statements here, (i) The first declares: There is the false 
ideation. It implies that there are some who hold that there is absolutely 
nothing {sarva~dhanna-£unyat£) just like a horn of a hare. This cannot, 
however, be held, for in that case there is nothing to do for one’s nirv&i^a. 
Therefore, it is said that there is the false ideation and an aspirant to 
nirvdi^a strives after it. (ii) The second statement is: The two, i.e. the 
subject and object do not exist there, as they are mere appearances, 
phantoms of our minds, endless series of mental states, having no begin¬ 
ning but ending with one's nirvdi^. They are related to one another in a 
relation of cause and effect and this forms the samsdra. (iii) The third 
statement is that there exists voidness {SHnyatS), Here voidness is to be 
taken in the sense of the state of being void of both the qualities of a 
subject and an object .*4 (iv) The fourth statement is that in the voidness, 
too, there is the false ideation, because in the meditation of the voidness 
as its support {aUtw^aiui) one has that false ideation, for without it there 
is no meditation. 

As we have already seen, in accordance with this School the world is 
only consciousness {pitta), therefore, its followers cannot but admit that 
this consciousness does the functions of three, viz. of that which is to be 
known {vedycC), i.e. the object, of that who knows {vedakd), i.e. the subject, 
as well as of the function of knowledge {vedana). But one whidi has no 
parts cannot^be endowed with such three difEm'ent characteristics. 
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Seeing, however, that a lamp illuminates not only the other things 
aroimd, but also itself, the teachers of vijnana-vada argue that the con¬ 
sciousness in the same way knows also itself, but the Mddhyamikas, refute 
it quoting a Scripture .»5 It runs as follows: "Having not seen the conscious¬ 
ness {pitta) he (Bodhisattva) investigates the current of the consciousness 
and asks whence it arises. Then it occurs to him: Consciousness arises only 
when there is an object. Now if it is so, is it that the object is one thing 
gnH consciousness is another? Or arc they identical? If the former, how 
ran consciousness recognize itself through consciousness? It docs not or 
cannot do so. For instance, none can cut an edge (jf a sword by the same 
edge of the sword. Nor can a man touch the tip of a finger with the same 
tip of the finger." In the same way the same consciousness cannot be 
cognized by itself. 

Besides, the lamp illuminates things other than itself and not also itself, 
because there is no darkness that can cover it. 

In order to establish the self-consciousness of thought the idealists 
argue that if it is not admitted to bo so, no thought can be remembered, 
but we all know that we remember our thoughts, and it is well known that 
nothing is remembered that is not ijcrceivcd. 

The teachers say **5 that among the jieople and in Scrii)tures there are 
various denominations of self and elements of existence or things {dhartnas), 
for instance, "self" {dtman), "living being" {jTva), etc., and "aggregates" 
{skandha^t "elements" {dhdtus), etc. The ai>i)lication of these two kinds 
of denominations with regard to self and the t‘lem<'nts of c'xistcnce respec¬ 
tively is not primary, because they are not ap]>Ucd to actual self and the 
elements of existence respectively. Why? Because they arc mere trans¬ 
formation of consciousness as they do not exist outside. Here 

from the receptacle consciousness {dlaya-vijhdna)^i which continues like 
the stream of a river or the flames of a lam]) and in which the impressions 
{vdsanas) of the imagination of self, matter, etc., are developed, such forms 
as self and matter, etc., come into existence. They arc taken as external, 
though they are not actually so. lliis goes on from the time without 
begin n i n g, even though, in fact, there is no self, nor matter outside. 

The denial of self and elements of existence is nothing but the two most 
important theories commonly accepted by the Yogacaras and the Madhj^a- 
mil^, viz. pud^ala-nairatmya and dhartna-ttairdiniya.^^ The word nairatmya 
rascally means here the state of being devoid of dtman which signifies in 
this case s^abhava, ^'own being," i.e. innate characti'r which never under¬ 
goes any change, nor depends on any thing for it.s being. The self is called 
dtman, because according to those who believe in its sejjaratc existence, it 
has the nature just described and of which it is nev<'r devoid and conse¬ 
quently it is held to be eternal. Now pudgala is nothing but what we know 
by such terms as "man,” "person,” etc., i.e. the self. Thus by pudgala- 
nairdfynya we understand that what is believed to be a pudgala or seK has 
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no independent nature of its own, and consequently no existence in fact, 
and therefore it is not a thing in reahty {vastu-sat), but exists merely in 
imagination, a convention for serving our purpose of ordinary life. Simi¬ 
larly, dhaymas or elements of existence have not their dtman "nature,” 
because they depend for their being on the causes and conditions {j^yat% 1 ya- 
samutpdda). This is dharma-nairdtmya. 

In this School things are viewed from three different aspects, viz. 
imaginary {parikalpita), dependent {paratantra) and perfect [parinis- 
panna).'i^ These aspects are known as lak^aij^ (characteristic) or svahhdva 
(nature). Let us take here the example of a magician who by dint of his 
power shows an elephant before us. That we see an elephant here cannot 
be denied, but this elephant is of imaginary character. It is also clear here 
that the form of the elephant depends on its cause and conditions, other¬ 
wise the animal could not appear before us. Therefore, the elephant is 
also of dependent character. Finally, that there is absolutely no elephant 
at all is quite clear, and thus it is of perfect charactcr. 3 * 

Now when this citta has no support (i.e. object, dlambana) whatsoever, 
and consequently does not perceive anything there being nothing per¬ 
ceptible, it rests in itself.a^ This state is called vijnapti-mdtratd or vijPidna- 
mdtratd, i.e. only consciousness pure and simple. This can be realized by 
the disciplines advised, i.e. deep meditation {iamatha) and supreme 
wisdom {vipa^yand). 

This state of citta resting in vijndna-mdlratd is described variously 
owing to the variety of the aspects.33 It is called there— lokottara-jhdna 
(supermundane knowledge) and diraya-pardvrtti (turning back of the 
source), i.e. the dlaya-vijndna, in other words, the conscious subject or 
self. It means that owing to the elimination of the two sorts of evil states 
[dausthulya), viz. covers or obstruction {dvaranas), i.e. "the knowable” 
(jneya), and the passions {kleias), such as sensuality [raga), aversion 
[dve^c^, and bewilderment (^noha), the dlaya-vijndna turns back to its 
natural state in the form of advaya-j^dna, i.e. "the knowledge free from 
the two, i.e. the subject and object. In other words, the dlaya-vijhdna 
which was before covered or obscured, the cover or obstruction being now 
removed,” gets its own innate state, i.e. the state of advaya-jiidna. This is 
andsrava-dhdtu (undeiiled element), and vimukti (deliverance). 

It is clear that this vijnapti-mdtratd is, in the Vedantic language of 
Gaudapada, the spiritual guide of ^amkarac§.rya. Brahman, as the older 
Vedanta, the Agama-idstra of Gauc^apada shows.34 It is rather strange 
that this point has no place in the classical Vedanta. 

Here it may be observed that Gau<^apada's Brahman points on one side 
the state of kaivalya, i.e. "the state of being not connected with anything 
else” or "the resting of the self {dra§tr or puru^a) in himself” as described 
in the Yoga-sutra (I. 3), and on the other to the resting of the citta in itself 
iyijnapti-mdtratd) of the Vijnana-vadins. 
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5. THE MADHYAMIKAS 

The Madhyamika doctrine involving the Sunya-vdda as in the Mahd- 
yana-sutras is systematized by Nagarjuna (a.d. 200?) as the VijUdna- 
vdda of the Yogacara was systematized by Maitreyanatha, Aryadeva 
(c. A.D. 200-225), the author of the Catufy-iatika is his worthy disciple, and 
one of the most prominent exponents of Nagarjuna's masterpiece, Mula- 
madhyamaka-kdrikd, is Candrakirtti (c, a.d. 600—650). 

Now the Madhyamikas are those who followed the middle path of the 
Buddha. But what is this middle path? It is well known that he preached 
a middle path in his first sermon, 3S rejecting the two extreme views of 
excessive worldly enjoyments and too much self-mortification. 3 ^ But the 
middle path with w^ch we are concerned here is quite different from it, 
as will be clear from the following lines. 

In Sanskrit lexicons 37 one of the names for the Buddha is Advaya- 
vadin "one who asserts not-two.” Here according to the Madhyamikasss 
the word two in “not-two," refers to two ascertainments {antas), or views. 
But what are these two views ? They are such as existent and non-existent 
and eternal and non-etemal, self and non-self, and so on. That such views 
are harmful is abundantly dear in Buddhist literature, both in Sanskrit 
and Pali. For instance, the Buddha is said to have declared: "As mostly, O 
Katyayana, the people are engrossed in the notion of existence and non¬ 
existence, they are not emancipated ."39 And says Nagarjtma: 4 ® “Those 
ignorant people who see existence and non-existence do not see the cessa¬ 
tion of the visible which is blissful." 4 i Again we read: 4 * "It exists” this is, 
"O KaSyapa, one definite ascertainment. But what is the middle of these 
two definite ascertainments cannot be denoted, cannot be illustrated, it 
has no base, nor any appearance, nor any mark, nor any denomination. 
This is, O Kaiyapa, called the middle path by which there is the true 
examination of elements of existence. "43 So it is clearly dedared that 
the Buddha having not accepted the two definite ascertainments taught his 
doctrine of the middle .44 Therefore according to tbic; view nothing is 
existent, nor is an 57 thing non-existent; nothing comes into being, nor 
does anything disappear: nothing is eternal nor has anything an end; 
nothing is identical nor differentiated; nothing moves hither, nor moves 
anything thither.45 Thus as the followers of tbjs School with which we are 
concerned here have accepted the mi ddle path they are known as Madhya- 

mikas.46 

In the above discussion only two points, one positive and the other 
negative, are taken; but sometimes three or even four 47 points are taken.48 

The idea of the rejection of both the opposite views of which the most 
important and well-known expressions are, sai (existent) and a-sat (non- 
sxistent), is to be found even in the Rg-Veda (X. 129. i); "There was 
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neither the non-existent nor the existent." Gradually it was used also in 
the Upanisads ^9 and the Bhagavad-Gltd (XIII. 12). 

This position of the Madhyamikas will be intelligible if one understands 
the law of dependent origination, i.e. the origination of things being 
dependent on the cause and conditions [pratltya-samutpdda). This is 
implied in the Sunya-vdda which is the central conception of the system 
Let us explain it in the following few lines: 

We say that every thing has its svahhava "innate state" or "nature,” as 
we say that heat is the svahhava of fire. But what is it in reality? What is 
the characteristic of svahhava ? It is that which is not fictitious {a-krtriina) 
and does not depend on others for its existence, nor comes into being 
afterwards having not been before. Now heat which is generated by its 
cause and conditions, and comes into existence having not been before, 
and depends on others for its being, can in no way be the innate nature 
{svahhava) of fire. Consequently with regard to fire, that characteristic of 
it, if any, which in the three points of time, past, present and future docs 
not deviate from it and being not before does not come into existence, and 
does not depend on others for its being, may alone be regarded as its own 
nature {svahhava). But is there an3rthing of the kind of fire? 

We say: "Neither it is, nor is it not." Yet, in order to remove the 
terror of untrained listeners, in practical truth, by imposition {samdropa) 
we say "it is." 

But if you say that it is in its imposed form and in practical truth, of 
what kind is it then in reality in the absolute truth? 

The answer is: "It is dharmatd, ‘the state of being a dharma —the cle¬ 
ment of existence.’ ” But what is dharmatdl Own-being {svahhava). 
"What is own-being? Nature {prakfti). And nature? Tliat which is called 
voidness {imiyatd) . What does voidness mean ? The state of being devoid 
of own being {naihsvdhhdvya). And what are we to understand by it? 
That which is suchness? {tathatd). What is this suchness? Being such, that 
is, the state of being not liable to change the state of remaining 

always {sadiva sthdyita).” 

"Accordingly we cannot say that heat is the svahhava of fire. But as the 
non-origination of fire is independent of others and not fictitious, it is to be 
regarded as its svahhdva.”s^ Now when there is no svahhava of a thing it 
has also no origination, and owing to the absence of it, it has also no 
suppression. 

Like fire, everything is devoid of its svahhava as it itself has no existence. 
This state of being devoid of svahhava {naihsvdhhdvya) is in fact meant by 
the word iUnyata in this system in such cases in the sacred texts as **sarva~ 
dharmah imtydJi,** "all elements of existence are void." Readers will 
notice it also in the preceding paragraph. 

Things that appear to us do so not in their own characteristics but in 
those which are imputed. Here a couplet quoted in a works* declares that 
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the truth of itself free from all imputations shines; and by such expressions 
as sunyatd. all imputations thereupon are repudiated. 

But unfortunately the sense of the word iunyatd was much misunder¬ 
stood in the time even of Nagarjuna himself, it being taken to mean 
annihilation (abhdva), or “non-existence” {nastitd). And its inevitable evil 
consequence led Nagarjuna to write (XXIV. ii): Just like a snake or a 
science, taken in a wrong way, iunyaid being misunderstood brings about 
one’s destruction. The objections that may naturally arise from this 
mi.m mdersta nding may thus be summarized from Nagarjuna’s own work 
(XXIV): If everything is empty and there is no origination nor passing 
away, then there can also be no four truths of the noble, no rules of life 
based on the knowledge of those truths, no fruit of good and evil deeds, no 
doctrine of the Buddha, no monastic community, and finally also no 
Buddha. 

Nagarjuna meets all the objections resorting mainly, inter alia, to two 
truths, conventional [^amvrii-satyd) and the highest {paramdrtha-satya) as 
in the Vedantic system of ^amkara (here one additional truth being 
prdtibhdsika-satya —^the truth existing only in appearance). He says those 
who do not understand the distinction between the two truths do not 
know the depth of the truth of the teaching of the Buddha. Nirvana is not 
realized without knowing the highest truth {paramdrtha) which cannot be 
instructed without following the every-day practice. And if imvyatd is 
imderstood in its actual sense there is no room for such objections. This 
iiinyatd is the same as pral^tya-samutpdda, which is nothing but the 
appearance of things owing to their cause and conditions, and this is in 
reality non-origination by their own nature. And here is the cessation of 
all expressions iprapaficopaiama). 


6 . CONCLUSION 

Now what is it that inspired the teachers to think in the above ways? 
The reply may at once be given that it is the mdra-vijaya by the Buddha. 
Symbolically, mdra-vijaya is the conquest of the tempter, but actually it 
means the cessation of desire {kdmci)S* which, when not controlled, goes 
on increasing and becomes the root cause of all sorts of miseries in one's 
life. As such it is a formidable enemy that must be conquered by all 
means. This idea of the cessation of desire, which is well known even in 
Vedic times, is the centre not only of Buddhism, but also of all the religious 
systems of India. It is to be noted that only by the conquest of the tempter 
the Buddha became a Buddha. 

The problem for the Buddha who was much influenced by the TJpani^adic 
thoughts was as to how we can control desires which arc so natural in 
human minds. He found the solution in his three fundamental principles 
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of Impermanence {anitya). Sorrow {duhkha), and Non-self {andtman). If 
one deeply meditates upon them with regard to the worldly things, one’s 
desire for their enjoyment is sure to vanish. The teachers of the Buddhist 
philosophy accept these views. 

With regard to the Vaibhasikas we know not if they have added any¬ 
thing on this question, but the contributions of the other three Schools, 
the Sautrantikas, the Yogacaras, and the Madhyamikas are remarkable. 
It appears that they aimed at the elucidation only of the two principles, 
first and last, i.e. Impermanence and Non-self. 

By the theories of Continuum {saMat-C) and Instantaneousness {ksai%a- 
hkanga), as shown before, the Sautrantikas have unmistakably pushed the 
theory of impermanence farther, infusing a new spirit into it. 

In respect of the Yogacaras and Madhyamikas their contributions arc 
very striking. For desire there must be two things, the subject and the 
object, and both of them are attacked vigorously by them. By their 
vijndna-vdda they ably demonstrate that there is neither a separate sub¬ 
ject nor an object, there being only consciousness. They show the non¬ 
substantiality of both the self and the elements of existence {pitdgahi- 
nairatmya and dharma-nairdtmyci) —a theory shared commonly by the 
Madhyamikas.S 3 There is no room for desire; for who is to desire and what 
is to be desired? The Madhyamikas have also explained by their iftnya- 
vada that everything is iunya, "void,” i.e. void of its own state {nihsva- 
hhdva), and as such what is to be desired and by whom? 

"One who believes in the void is not attracted by worldly things, be¬ 
cause they are unsupported. He is not delighted by gain, nor is he cast 
down by not gaining. He does not feel proud of his glory, nor does he 
shrink from lack of glory. Scorn does not make him hide, nor doe.s ]>raisc 
win him; he feels attached neither to pleasures, nor does he feel aversion 
to pain. He who is not so attracted by worldly things knows what void 
means. Therefore one who believes in the void has neither likes nor dis¬ 
likes. He knows that to be only void which he might like, and regards it 
as only void. He who likes or dislikes anything docs not know the void, 
and he who makes quarrel or dispute or debate with anyone does not 
know this to be only void nor so regards it. ”54 


NOTES 


T. $aiapatha~Brcihmai^, X. 6. 4. 

2. Saiapatha-Br&hmai^a, XIII. 1--5. 

3. MahUySna-sHtrSlaAkara, XIX. 59—60. 

4. It was called also Mahcl-vibh&sa, but in fact there was no diflcrcncc l)etwccn 
them as between nirvS.V’d and mah&-parimrvSna, the epithet maha- hiniply 
being meant to show some special respect. 

5- Y^omitra says in his Sphut&vihci (B.B., p. 12) that those who praise or lojoicc 
with or move with or know Vtbha^H are the VaibhEsikas. The explanation of 
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the word as given in Sarva^darianasamgraha (Government Oriental Hindu 
Series, p. 43) is obviously fanciful. 

6 . **tadasti-vdddt sarvdsti-vddl matah.** 

7. As in the Samyuktdgama, iii. 14: See Madhyamaka-vrtti XXII. ii; Majjhima- 
Nikdya, iii, 188. 

8 . Tattva-samgraha with Panjikd^ 1787 Eng. trans. by Jha. 

9. Kdrttra is expressed also by vydpdra, 

10. As says Vasubandhu in his Abhidharma-hoia V. 25, 26. 

11. TaUva-^samgyaha Panjikd^ 1810 ff. 

12. The Sautrantikas believe in atoms, but these atoms for them are not actual 
but only nominal {prajnapti-sat), Sarva-siddhdnta-samgraha, Sautrantilca, 5. 

13. As regards the Rostra one may be referred to the MadhySnia-vthhdga-sutya- 
bhdsya-flkd, Calcutta Oriental Series, p, ii. Generally in such cases the speeches 
of the Buddha axe sutras and the writings on them by prominent teachers 
are scLstras, 

14. Vimsat ikd, 11-15. 

15. Eng. trans. Sacred Boofts of the East, Vol. XXXV, pp. 63 ff. 

16. Levi, JA, 1927, pp. 95-127. 

17. Mahaydna-sHtrdlankdra, XVIII. 82—88. 

18. According to Chinese Sanskrit Mdydkdra-palakavat. But what does palaha mean 
here? 

19. Such as the following {Taittirlya Up. III. 5. i): "He perceived that Brahman 
was vijUdna, from vijiidna all these beings are bom, by vijndna, when bom, 
they live, and into vijndna they enter at the end." 

20. See my paper "Evolution of Vijfianavada" in the Indian Historical Ottarterlv 
Vol, X, 1934. pp. i-ii. 

21. Kdma-loka, rupa^, a-^rupa^, "the planes or elements of desire, form and absence 
of form." The world is included in these three planes. 

22. See also Lankdvatdra (X. 15): "There is no external thing as imagined by the 
fools. The mind is moved by vdsand (impression) and an appearance of objects 
proceeds." It is to be kept in mind that the words citta, manas, vijndna and 
vijnapti are in fact s3monyms, meaning "consciousness" in such cases. 

23. Suiruta i. 3. 

24. Here it is to be pointed out that in both the systems, Vijndna-vdda and 
Sunya-vdda (i.e. the Madhyamika School) $U7iyatd, "voidness" is admitted, 
but in different senses. For while in the former it means the devoidness of 
subject and object, as we see here, in the ^Unya-vdda, it implies the devoidness 
of one's innate state [nihsvahhdvaid) as we shall see later on. 

25. As m the Arya-ratna-cuda-sutra (or Pariprccha) quoted in the Madhya%naka- 
vriti, p. 62; Bodhicaryavaidra-paHjikd, p. 392. 

26. Trifhiikd I, p. 16. 

27. This dlaya-vijndna is regarded as self and is the object of the notion of "T." 
The consciousness of other things is known as pravftti^vijndna "individual 
consciousness." They are thus described {JLaifikdvatdra, IT, 99—100): 

As the waves of a sea being raised by the wind as their cause go on dancing, 
and there is no cessation of them, even so the streams of the receptacle con¬ 
sciousness being raised by the wind of objects go on always dancing with 
various ways of consciousness." 

28. s explanation of these two words, see Catuli-iaiikd in the Memoirs 
of the ASB, Vol. Ill, No. 8, pp. 449-514. 

29. This word is explained by Sthiramati in the TrivhHka, p. 39, saying, "because 
generated by others, i.e. cause and conditions, it is para-tantra.*" 

30. omenmes first and the last terms are used as simply kalpita and nispanna. 

31. Tr%-svahhdva-^%rdeia, 28, ^ ^ jt *jr 

28): “sthitath vijnSna^atratva’* rests only in 

33. Trimiika, 29-30, 

34 - For the idealistic views of Gau^apftda see The Agama-iostra of Gauijapada, 
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pp. cxxxiiiff.; specially the section 15: The Philosophy of Gaudapada', 

III- 35. 46; IV. 47-57. 72. 60-66. 

35. MahSr-vagga [Vinaya), I. 6. 17. 

36. These two ideas are condemned and a reasonable, i.e. middle, course is accepted 
also in the Bhagavad-Gltd, VI. 16. 

37. Amara, I. i. 14. 

38. With reference to Vijilana-vadins tiie word "two” in this connection implies 
"percipient and perceptible,” i.e. subject and object respectively. 

39. Katyayandva-vdda quoted in the Madhyamaha'VrtH, p, 269. See SaKyutta Nikdya, 
Vol. II, p. 17. 

40. Madhyamaka-karikd, V. 8. 

41. See also Madhyamaka-karika, XV. 7; Sanyutta-Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 17. 

42. Kaiyapa-parivarta, 60 (p. 90), quoted in the Madhyamaha-vftti, p. 270. 

43. For a number of similar passages in original, one may be referred to the 
Agama-idstra of Gaudap 9 .da, pp. 103—4. 

44. Sahyutta Nikdya, II, p. 17 (XII. 15), “The Tathagata teaches the truth with 
the middle course.” 

45. See the principle of the pratztya-samutpada as described by NSLgajrjuna at the 
beginning of his Madhyamaka-karikd. There are infinite numbers of attributes, 
but for the sake of convenience only eight are generally taken as above. 

46. The interpretation of the name given in the Sarva-dariana-samgraha (p. 30) 
is fanciful. 

47. They are: existent, non-existent, both and not both. See Catuh-iatikd VIII. 20; 
XVI. 25, Madhyamaka-karika, XXII. 21. 

48. For details readers are referred to the author's paper, "Catu?-koti,”in the Jha 
Commemoration Volttme, pp. 85 ff. 

49. &vRtd&vatara, IV, 18; cf. Brhaddranyaka, III. 8. 8. 

30. Madhyamaka-^tti, pp. 264—5. For other grounds against the svabhSua of a 
thing one is referred to the MahSy&na-siitr^a'hkdra, XI. 50-x. 

51. Tattva-ratnavalx included in the Advaya-vajra-sarhgraha, GOS, p. 121. It runs: 
" SarvSropa-vinirmuktarh svatas-tativam cakdsati. ^dnyaiddyabhidhanais tu 
iatrSropa-nirSkriya .'' 

52. In mdra-vijaya the word mdra, literally "death” or "that which causes death” 
means "kama” desire. Considering its evil consequences no better name for it 
can be suggested. 

53. With M 3 .dhyamikas the temos are Pudgala-iunyatd and dharma-iunyatd 
respectively. 

54. Arya-dharma-saihglti-sutra quoted in the Siksa-samttccaya, p. 265. Eng. trans. 
by Bendall and Rouse, slightly modified. 



CHAPTER IX— continued 


THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

C—THE METAPHYSICAL SCHOOLS 
OF BUDDHISM 

I. THE RISE OF THE SCHOOLS 

The tendency to. split and diversify itself into Schools and sub-Schools 
appeared very early in the history of Buddhism. The Kathd-vatthu 
(c. 246 B.c.) discusses the doctrinal differences of the Schools, which must 
have been quite well-established by then. The first recorded division of 
the Buddhist congregation occurred about a hundred years after the 
Buddha's nirvana at the Council of Vesali. There the elders {sthavira^ ex¬ 
communicated the 10,000 Vajjian monks, ostensibly on the interpretation 
of the ten minor* rules of discipline; the real grounds were doctrinal. The 
Vajjian monks formed themselves into the great order {Mahdsamghika).* 
The beginnings of the Mahayana can be discerned in this schism. From 
the elders, the Sarvasti-vadins and the Sammitiyas separated themselves 
in course of time. Each of these comprised within it several sub-Schools. 

Early Buddhist historians like Vasumitra, Vinitadeva and Bhavya 
speak of the eighteen different Schools ,3 all rightly claiming to embody 
the true teaching of the master. Of these only four main Schools deserve 
consideration: Sthavira~vdda, Sarvasti-vdda, Mahdsamghika and Sdmmi- 
tiya; others are off-shoots of these. 

The Sthavira-vdda, predominant at first, gradually declined in impor¬ 
tance and influence from the time of the 3rd Council (ASoka's reign) till it 
disappeared altogether from the mainland of India; it, however, con¬ 
tinues to thrive in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. The Sarvdsti-vdda was the 
most dominant and influential School; it had its ramifications all over the 
country, including Kaimira and Gandhara. The Sammitiyas (Vatsipu- 
triyas) must have been a prosperous sect with a considerable following. 
No original works of this sect have been preserved, and there is the dis¬ 
advantage of having to derive our all too meagre knowledge of this School 
from its opponents. Universally condemned by the other Schools as 
heretical, they held tenaciously to the doctrine of the Individual {Pud- 
gala-diman), a quasi-permanent entity, neither completely identical with 
nor different from the mental state5.4 The importance of this School is as 
a transitional stage between the one-sided modal standpoint of the other 
Schools and the no-position of the Madhyamika. It is, however, the MahlL- 
samghikas who can be definitely termed the precursors of the Mahayana 
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religion and philosophy.S The implicit differences of the Schools regarding 
the conception of the real {dharmas), nirvana, the huddha-kdya and indi¬ 
vidual or universal salvation {Bodhisattva ideal) became accentuated and 
clearer. In their age-long disputation and the clash of ideas, the classical 
Buddhist systems grew to maturity. 

Buddhism is not one unitary system but a matrix of systems. Their 
internal differences notwithstanding, no School of Buddhism conceived 
the real as substance {dtman), permanent, identical and universal. Con¬ 
versely, all non-Buddhist systems, including the Jaina, accepted the 
reality of the dtman in some form or the other. Nairdtmya (substanceless- 
ness) is the generic idea of Buddhism that is sought to be imderstood and 
interpreted by the several Schools, which thus constitute its species. 

In the earliest realistic phase, the rejection of substance {pudgala-nair¬ 
dtmya) was interpreted to mean the reality of the separate elements 
{dharmas). Thera-vdda and Sarvdsti-vdda (Vaibhasika) are the chief 
exponents of this dogmatic pluralistic phase. The classical Sautrontika is 
a critical edition of this realism. It evolved a rigorous epistemology on 
Kantian lines. By its critical and subjective trends, the Sautrantika 
paved the way for the Madhyamika and the Yogacara systems. 

The Madhyamika philosophy, systematized by Nagarjuna (c. 
second century a.d.), represents the second and central phase of Buddhist 
thought. It denied the separate reality of the elements also {dharma- 
nairdtmya)', if the substance is a thought-construct (unreal) the modes 
and attributes are equally so. If the real cannot be conceived as the 
permanent and universal, as the Saihkhya and the Vedanta do, it cannot 
be conceived as momentary particulars either, as the earlier Buddhism 
does. The Buddha has taught the doctrine of momentariness only as a 
stepping-stone® to the final teaching of the relativity of things {innyata). 

Like Saihkara's Advaitism on the bramapical side, the Madhyamika 
revolutionized Buddhism. It is a sustained attempt to synthesize the 
teachings of the Buddhist Scriptures by the adoption of the transcendental 
iparamdrtha) and the phenomenal {samvrti) standpoints. The Madhyamika 
dialectic was bom of the criticism of the two radical viewpoints—the 
substance-view of the brdhma^ical systems and the modal view of earlier 
Buddhism. And like the Kantian dialectic, the Madhyamika is a critique 
of all philosophy. 

The basic ideas of the Madhyamika system—the Absolute as devoid 
of empirical determinations, the falsity of appearance and the distinction 
between the ultimate and phenomena—were accepted. There was, how¬ 
ever, a reaction against what appeared to some as its extreme and un¬ 
qualified rejection of phenomena. The idealism of the Yogacara {vijildna- 
vdda) School is to be understood as a significant modification of the Mad¬ 
hyamika negativism {iuwyatd). It contends that the sole reality of covr- 
sciousness cannot be denied, while the duality of subject and object with 
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which, it is apparently infected must be considered non-existent (Junya); 
the duality is unreal; but that, where the negation of duality {dvaya- 
iunyata) obtains, does exist', it is nothing {iHnya)^^ 

The critical philosophy of Kant led to the idealistic systems of Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel in the West; here too the Yogacara idealism follows 
as a direct outcome of the Madhyamika. This is the third great phzise of 
Buddhism. 

Tdntricism {yajra-ydna, Manira-ydna, etc.) supervened on Vijndna-vdda. 
Tdntricism is a unique combination of mantra, ritual and worship on an 
absolutistic basis; it is both religion and philosophy. It was especially thig 
phase of Buddhism that was propagated in Tibet when it disappeared 
from India (eleventh to twelfth centuries). Some of the classical Schools of 
Buddhism find their continuation in China and Japan 9 even to this day. 

This division of Buddhist thought into the realistic, absolutistic and 
idealistic phases is in full accord with its logical and chronological develop¬ 
ment. Buston*® and other historians of Buddhism speak of these periods 
as the three swingings of the wheel of law {Dharma-cakra-pravarttana). 
The non-Buddhists invariably mention four Schools of Buddhism—the 
Vaibhasika, the Sautrantika, the Madhyamika and the Yogacara. The 
first two belong to the Hinayana and are pluralistic and realistic, and the 
last two to the Mahay ana and are absolutistic. The Vaibhasika (Abhi- 
dhannika) system occupies the same place in Buddhism as the Samkhya 
on the orthodox side. Other systems have grown as modification and 
criticism of this. It is not to be supposed that with the rise of the 
Madhyamika, the Abhidharmika ceased to grow or that the Madhyamika 
went out of vogue when the Yog§.caxa appeared. These Schools continued 
to develop side by side for centuries; the priority of the one to the other 
applies only to its first systematic formulation. Buddhism has remained 
in all the three periods, a dharma theory based on the cardinal doctrine 
of dependent origination {pratttya-samutpdda), which received different 
interpretations; every Buddhist system has claimed to be the middle 
path. The earlier Buddhism of the Abhidharmika systems take the dharma- 
theory as denying substance {dtman), but establishing the reality of the 
separate elements {dJmrmas). Prati^a-samutpdda is the causal law regu¬ 
lating the rise and subsidence of discrete entities; the middle path is the 
steering dear of etemalism and nihilism. In the Madhyamika, this prin¬ 
ciple is interpreted as the essential dependence of things, the unreality of 
separate elements; the middle path is the non-acceptance of the two basic 
views—afiirmative {sai) and negative {or-saf). The Vijndna’-vdda avoids the 
dogmatisna of realism (the reality of objects) and the scepticism of nihilism 
(the rejection of both object and consciousness). 
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2 . THE BASIC DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM 

Existence is declared anicca (impermanent), anatta (substanceless) and 
dukkha (pain) in the Pali Canons. But this was arrived at rather through 
intuition and observation than by any rigorous a priori arguments. This 
was done later, especially by the Sautrantika. The characteristic nairdt- 
mya standpoint of all Buddhism can be presented as a polemic against 
substance, the permanent and the universal taken as real in the systems 
of the a^ma-tradition; it maintains the three connected theses—momen¬ 
tariness {k?anikatva) substancelessness {anatmatva) and uniqueness 
{sva-lak^ana) of entities. 

The real is the efficient, i.e. that which causes some effect {artha-kriyd- 
kdrirC). The permanent as the non-efficient is unreal. Causal efficiency can 
be either simultaneous or successive. If simultaneous, all the effects being 
completed at once, it may be asked whether the permanent exists after the 
first moment or not? If it does, it should produce the same effects in the 
second and succeeding moments, thus giving rise to an interminable series 
of the same effect from one cause. This is an absurdity. If it does not 
produce this series, though continuing to exist in the succeeding moments, 
then it is evident that there is a manifest difference in its nature between 
the first and other moments: for, in the first moment it is efficient (sa- 
martha) while in other moments it is not so [a-samartha) with regard to 
the same effect. That cazmot be one (i.e. an identical thing) of which two 
or more opposed characteristics are predicated.*’' Nor is the permanent 
efficient successively, e.g. A first produces X, then Y, then Z. It might be 
asked whether A is capable of producing Y when it is producing X. If it 
were, A would produce all the effects at once, and the second alternative 
will be reduced to the first one of simultaneous production. If it is not 
capable, it will never produce the effect, as a piece of stone cannot produce 
the sprout given any length of time. If we still think that A is one and the 
same entity in two or more moments, then it is both efficient and ineffi¬ 
cient at once with regard to the same effect. 

It may be objected that a cause (e.g. the seed) is the same: only the 
efficiency is owing to the presence or absence of auxiliary conditions 
{sahakdrin). But do these conditions mean anything to the permanent? 
The mere inoperative presence of them will not bring about any result. 
They must therefore first modify the seed before it can sprout. It is the 
seed as changed that produces the effect. If the modification were an 
integral part of the seed, it should have that always. If it is not, then the 
seed has two natures—one, what it is in itself and the other what it be¬ 
comes in response to its auxiliary conditions. But accepting two natures 
of a thing is really to accept two things, according to the Buddhist dictum 
already mentioned. Thus things are different every moment; difference of 
VOL. I 
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time is difference of thing; at no two moments is a thing identical Exis¬ 
tence is momentary {kso/nikci). 

The same conclusion can be enforced by the consideration of decay and 
destruction. The vulgar notion is that a thing will continue to exist unless 
it is destroyed by opposite forces. But if a thing is not capable of destruc¬ 
tion by itself, no amount of external influence can affect it, much less 
reduce it to nothing. The blow from a stick destroys the pitcher, it may 
be said- But if destruction were not inherent to the pitcher, the blow 
should mean nothing to it; it should continue to exist as before untouched, 
like empty space. If the destruction were inherent to the pitcher, the blow 
of the stick is merely an occasion for its cessation; it does not bring it 
about. Consider for a moment what is meant by the ageing or decaying 
of a thing. It is not the case that a thing continues to exist unaffected for 
any stretch of time and then suddenly begins to change. It changes every 
moment, uniformly, unperceivedly, relentlessly. Can we not say, there¬ 
fore, that change or even birth is death every moineut; the thmg must 
become different at every moment of its existence. Permanence of a thing 
is an illusion, like the oneness of the flame or of the stream ** Existence is 
flux. A thmg is a point-instant, having neither a “before’' nor an “after"; 
it has no span temporally; there is no duration. Cessation is inherent to 
things and is entire {orheiuko nir-anvayo vinaiah). 

Precisely the same logic is applied to refute the reality of the whole 
{flvayaim^. What constitutes one thing? We might hold with common 
sense that the table is one entity, the tree is one, though they may consist 
of parts. But the table is partly seen and partly noi, as it is impossible to 
see all the parts at once. Parts of the tree move and some other parts do 
not; a part of it is in shade and a part of it is sunlit. ITow can that be one 
entity of which two or more opposed characteristics (e g. seen and unseen, 
moving and unmoving, dark and sunlit) are ascribed ? 11 is not possible to 
escape this logic by stating that what is moving is one part smd what is 
not moving is different from it. For both the parts behmg to the same 
thing; the characteristics of the parts belong to the thing—the whole of 
which they are parts. Therefore there are as many things as there are 
distinguishable "parts" or aspects. An entity ha.s no exlensity or com¬ 
plexity of content. The oneness of many things (“parts" and aspects) is 
illusory as the oneness of a heap of com.** 

So a thing is not only an instant {^^afiiika) lacking duration, but also a 
spatial point lacking all magnitude and diversity as well. 

By the same logic we are led to the denial of the universal (sdntdnya) or 
identic^ aspect of things. Each entity is discrete and unique (sva-laAsana). 
'pie existence of the universal, uniform and id<'ntical, in all the particulars 
is beset with insuperable di£&culties. How can one entity exist in a number 
of particulars separated by distance of space and time, in entirety, un¬ 
touched by what happens to the particulars? Moreover, in cognizing a 
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thing, we do not certainly cognize it (the particular) and its duplicate (the 
universal). Wherefrom does a universal, say manhood, come into a new¬ 
born man? Where does it go when the man dies? Owing to such difficulties 
the Buddhist holds that all existence is particular; the universal is a 
thought-construct, a vikalpa. 

The existence of a thing or its destruction are mere modes of expression, 
lilfp the body of a statue or the head of "Rahu”^i Existence and destruc¬ 
tion are not attributes or accretions of a thing but the thing itself. Change, 
on the Buddhist conception, is replacement of one entity by another; it is 
a series of entities emerging and perishing in entirety; one entity does not 
become another. Movement is not the passage of an entity from one point 
to another; it is the emergence, at appropriate intervals, of a series of 
entities,*4 like the individual pictures of a “movie” show. There is neither 
flow nor movement in each entity nor in the series; it is the spectator who 
projects that into the several static entities. 

As knowledge and object are not simultaneous, there is no grasping of 
or appropriation of one by the other; the relation is causal. And as there 
is no persistence of entities and they emerge and perish entire, causation 
really turns out to be a kind of occasionalism.*s These inherent difficulties 
lead Buddhist thought towards subjectivism and idealism. 


3. THE ABHIDHARMIKA PHILOSOPHY 

The Thera-vdda and the Sarvdsti-vdda 

The Abhidharmika is the first systematic attempt to S3mthesize the 
Buddha's teachings. It is the realistic and dogmatic tendency that gets 
expressed first; the absolutist systems arise as a criticism of this. '‘Abhi- 
dharma” is defined in the Abhidharma-koia^^ as pure intuitive knowledge 
of the dharmas (existents) with its subsidiary discipline. It is an attempt to 
penetrate to the ultimate reality and define it. 

Thera-vdda. —^The seven Abhidhamma treatises*? of the Pali Canon, 
traditionally treated as the word of the Buddha, are really the Thera-vada 
interpretation. The Dhamma-san^ani and its subsidiary works consist of 
interminable lists of dhammas (entities) from various standpoints, the 
ethical interest predominating. The statements are mostly headlines or 
mnemonic aids {mdtikds) meant to be supplemented by oral exposition. 
There is little attempt at argument, and the underlying metaphysical 
principles are seldom elicited. This dogmatism continued to cramp 
Thera-vdda down the ages. The first systematic treatise of this School— 
The Vistiddhi-magga of Buddhagho§a (Vasubandhu's contemporary) com¬ 
pares rather unfavourably with the Abhidharma-koia in metaphysical 
content; it is, however, valuable as an ethical treatise. Anuruddha's ./I &/u- 
dhammattha-sangaha^^ (eleventh century A.D.), widely used in Ceylon, 
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Burma and Siam, is not a very illuminating compendium; it is one more 
compilation of lists. 

It is doubtful if Thera-vada was ever cultivated on the mainland of 
India; it is an almost exclusive product of the southern Buddhist coun¬ 
tries. When the Madhyamika or the Yogacara refer to the Ahhidharma 
system, it is invariably to the Sarvdsti-vdda and not to the Pali or Cey¬ 
lonese School. *9 

Sarvdsti-vdda .—^The Sarvdsti-vdda can claim to be as old as the Thera- 
vada with which it has dose doctrinal affinity. Its ultra-realistic tendency 
evinced in taking the past and the future events as equally existent as the 
present has been criticized by other Schools. From this the School derives 
its name, Sarva-{dd)sti-vdda as the doctrine that affirms existence at all 
times. 

The Sarvasti-vadins kept their Canons in Sanskrit; fragments of these 
have been discovered in Central Asia and Gilgit. Though spread in the 
entire country, it had its principal seat at Kaimira and Gandhara. Its 
extensive Ahhidharma literature, lost in Sanskrit, is preserved in entirety 
in Chinese*® and partially in Tibetan. The basic work is the Jndna-^ras- 
thdna of Katyayaniputra with the six subsidiary works*' {Sat-pddd^, three 
of whidi are attributed to the immediate disciples of the Buddha. These 
are; Prakarava-pdda by Vasumitra, Vij^na-kdya by DevaSarman, Dhar- 
ma-skandha by Sariputra, PrajHapti-idstra by Maudgalayana, Dhdtu-kdya 
by Pur^a and Sad^ti-parydya by Ma,hakau$thila. 

A further stage in the development of the SarvdsU-vdda is represented 
by the composition of commentaries of epic proportions, the Mahd-vi- 
bhdsd and the Sorter Vihhdsd during or about the reign of Kani^ka 
(c. A.D. 125). According to Takakusu, the former belongs to the Kaimira 
and the latter to the Gandhara section.** Sarvdsti-vdda is usually called 
the Vaibha§ika *3 because it is a S37stem based on the Vihhdsd. 

The Ahhidharma-hrdaya by Dharmottara and its commentary mark the 
begmnings of the third and S3rstematic period of the School. The Ahhi- 
dharma-hoio:^ of Vasubandhu (c. 350) is the acknowledged standard 
treatise {idstra) of this system. Nydydnusdra (Nanjio, 1265) and Abhi- 
iharma-samayorprad^ikd (Nanjio, :!fst 66 ) were written by his contemporary, 
Sahgabhadra, to correct the Sautrantika leanings of Vasubandhu. The 
Sphiddrthd of Yaiomitra is a very valuable and extensive commentary 
3xtant in Sanscrit. 

Dharma. —The VaibhsLsika is a radical pluralism erected on the denial 
pf substance and the acceptance of discrete momentary dharmas .' * Pharma’ ’ 
s tiie ultimate factor or dement of existence—^a sense which the term has 
inly in Buddhism. Dharmas axe ultimate, as they are simple {priha^j and 
lot compoimded of simpler entities. A thing (e.g. chair, tree, man) is an 
i^regate {skandhd) of these dements; the aggregate or the whole {ava- 
taviri^ is not an additional reality as in the VaiSesika. The elements are 
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impermanent; they are momentary and durationless. "There is no in¬ 
herence of one element in another, hence no substance apart from quali¬ 
ties; no matter beyond the separate sense-data, and no soul beyond the 
separate mental data {dharma = 

The dharmas are classified and defined in the Ahhidharma treatises, 
notably in the Koia. The Sarvdsfi-vdda lists 75 dharmas in all, 72 condi¬ 
tioned phenomena [samskrta, literally, the co-operating) and 3 uncondi¬ 
tioned noumena {a-samskrta, the non-co-operating). Conditioned by 
ignorance {avidya) and its satellite passions {kleias), the elements co¬ 
operate to fl.ow as the defibned stream {sdsrava) of phenomenal life*^ 
{samsdra, updddna ); the samskrta are thus pain {duhkhcC) or cause of pain 
XsamudaycC). The same elements, separated and suppressed through 
spiritual discipline {mdrga) culminating in intuitive knowledge {praj^d), 
are reduced to quiescence,*? a state of blank {nirvana). This is one of the 
three unconditioned realities. The second is the cessation {a-pratisamkhyd- 
nirodha)^^ produced, not by knowledge as in the case of nirvdria, but by 
lack of necessary conditions; for example, OAving to attention being 
diverted elsewhere, smell, taste, etc., lapse away without being appre¬ 
hended. The third imconditioned is space {dkdia)\ it is defined as non- 
obstruction* 9 : it neither obstructs as providing room for entities nor is 
obstructed, being empty. 

Declaring them nominal, the Sautrantikas rejected all the three uncon¬ 
ditioned, including nirvd^. The Thera-vadins accepted nirudij,a alone, 
while the Yogacara increased them to six, adding acald (stable), sarhjhd- 
vedayitr-nirodha (catal3q5tic ecstasy) and tathatd (thatness), the last of 
which alone is really the noumenon. 

The classifi-cation of the dharmas into skandha, dyatana and dhdiu is 
such a persistent and universal feature of the Canons that it can be attri¬ 
buted to the Buddha himself. These analyse the individual into a number 
of states without the residue of any soul or substance. The classifications 
may be called subjective, as the interest is predominantly in sentient 
experience, in the individual and his components. 

The skandhas (groups)3“ are five: ri^ya (material or bodily factors), 
vedand (feeling), samjrid (conception and generalizing), samskdta (will and 
other forces) and vijndna (pure awareness). The dyatana is literally a 
"door" for the emergence of consciousness and its factors. The dyatanas 
are twelve—^the six sense organs (including the manas) with the corre¬ 
sponding six sense-data, mduding the objects of thought. The dhdtu is a 
further elaboration of the dyatana-, they make eighteen with the inter¬ 
polation of the six resultant apprehensions, e.g. visual consciousness, etc., 
in between the sense-organs and the sense-data. 

In the ot^ective classifi.cation, 3 > the dharmas are divided into 5 classes: 
rupa (matter) (ii), ciUa [consciousness (i),] cetasika [mental states and 
characteristics (46)], Citta-viprayukta-saihskdra [forces which are neither 
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mental nor material but common to both (14)] and the a-samskrta [the 
unconditioned (3)]. The last category has already been considered. 

Matter is impenetrable, hard {sapratigha). It is divided into the 

five sense-data (colour, etc.), five sense organs {indriya) which are con¬ 
ceived as a kind of translucent subtle matter {^iipa~prasdda) and unmanifest 
matter {a~vij^^piir-rupa)y^ which is the result, good or bad, of any act or 
resolution; this corresponds to the adrsta of the hrdhmanical systems. 
Matter is either primary {bhuUt or maha-bhutcC) or secondary {phautikd). 
The primar3^3 are four—earth, water, fire and air; they are known by 
their characteristics—solidity, moisture, heat and motion; their functions 
are supporting, cohesion, ripening and expansion. 

"The general elements of matter, like all Buddhist elem^ts, are more 
forces than substances. These four elements appear always together, 
always in equal proportion. There is as much element of heat in a blazing 
flame as there is in wood or in water, and vice versa, the difference is only 
in their intensity. ”34 

Citta or vijndna is contentless consciousness and represents but one 
element, though it may be spoken of as admitting six modes depending 
on the sense organs invoking it. The Thera-vadins elaborately classify 
this into 89 kinds according to the planes of existence and conditions .35 
The Yogi-caxa enumerates eight vijUdnas, adding dlaya and kli§ta- 
mano-vijndna to the six. 

The "mentals" {paittas, cetasikas) are enumerated as 463^ and are sub¬ 
divided into those that are present in all states {mahd-hhmnika, zo), ten 
general properties associated with "good" {kuiala) states, 6 primary 
passions (kleias), 2 evil mental properties {a-kuiala), 10 subsidiary passions 
(t^a-kle£a) and 8 indeterminate elements (a-niyata). 

Under the categoiy non-mental forces {citta-vi^ayukta-samskdrd) the 
Sarvasti-vdda brings fourteen 37 functions, like attainment iprdpti) birth, 
continuation, decay, death, etc. The Yogacaras inflate this list to 24; all 
these are, however, phenomenal with them. The Sautiantikas refused to 
accept these as separate entities, as they are but modes of conceiving the 
bdhaviour of dements. 

Causal Law. —^The ultimate elements of existence have been deter¬ 
mined and defined. We have now to explain the modes of their combina¬ 
tion to make phenomena [samskHcC) ; the question is about the dynamics 
of the world-process. 

Buddhism has always insisted upon the imiversality and inexorability 
of the causal law. The Buddha, rejecting the opposite views of etemalism 
md nihilism , applied the prinmple especially in the context of moral re^ 
iponsibility. Things do not happen through chance, fate or God {livara ); 
lor are they immutable. It is karman —the deed that we did and do—^that 
constitutes the world and accounts for its variety [karmajam loka-vaicitr- 
/am). 3 ^ The causal law implies in Buddhism, as we have seen, momen- 
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tariness, substancelessness and particularlity {sva-laksavd). It is inexorably 
and incessantly operative in all the three planes of existence; only the 
unconditioned are beyond the pale of this. It is also a necessary implica¬ 
tion of the conditioned that it cannot be produced from a single cause 39 
hyekam ekasmufj, but from a conglomeration of causes, and that the 
effect IS different from the cause 

Causality is conceived both in a general and a special sense The former 
is represented by the division into principal cause 4 o {hetu, e g the seed m 
producing the sprout) and the three kinds of conditions i^rafyayas), 
namely object condition {alambana), immediate antecedence {smnanan- 
tara) and dominant condition {adhipat^. 

The special application of the causal law in the case of the individual is 
the twelve linked chain of pratltya-sawuipada. The Ahidharma-koia 
interprets this thus' “The dtman (substance) exists not; the five groups 
progressing as a stream of momentary entities, conditioned by karman and 
passions, enter into the womb. And nourished by the appropriate karman 
and passions, the continuum of states passes from bir^ to birth This 
incessantly rotating wheel of life is the praUtya-samutpdda —^the twelve- 
link-chain with its three subdivisions. The first two members—^ignorance 
and passions {avidyd and samskarai )—^belong to the previous life, the eight 
in the middle to the present and the last two to the future birth.“41 

Phenomenal existence is pain. It is caused by attachment, aversion, 
greed and the other passions [fileiai). These have their origin in ignorance, 
the wrong view that there is a permanent, identical being {dtman)', we 
cliug to things takmg them as permanent. The wrong belief in the dtman 
{sat^kdya-drsti) is thus the root-cause of pain; it starts and keeps going the 
chain of existence (pratUyasafrmtpdda), Realizing this, the aspirant for 
nirvdi^a undertakes the spiritual discipline leading to the cessation of 
pain. As in all Buddhism, the discipline consists of three stages—practice of 
virtues {izla) contemplation {samddM) and intuitive insight {prajnd). The 
Abhidharma treatises speak of the four stages of attainment and the sixteen 
moments of realization of insight, four for each basic truth {dryasatyd ). 

According to the Abhidharma conception there is a real transformation 
of the conditioned i^aihshrteC) into the unconditioned noumenal state 
through the force of insight. Nirvdiia is conceived almost as a state of 
negation or extinction of the phenomenal forces. All this implies that 
nirvdiupa and phenomena are totally different. The Madhyamika controverts 
these. 


4. THE SAUTRANTIKA SCHOOL 
{Critical ReaUsm) 

Criticism of SarodsH-^dda .—^The dogmatism of the Abhidharmika, its 
tendency to hypostatize subjective notions and words into objective 
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mental nor material bnt common to both (14)] a-sainshrta [the 

unconditioned (3)]. The last category has already been considered. 

Matter {rupa) is impenetrable, hard {sapratigha). It is divided into the 
five sense-data (colour, etc.), five sense organs {indriya) which are con¬ 
ceived as a Tfiod of translucent subtle matter {^upoL-pYasadoC) and unmanifest 
matter {a-^jnapU-rupa)^^ which is the result, good or bad, of any act or 
resolution; this corresponds to the adrsta of the brdhmaifical systems. 
Matter is either primary {bhiUci or fncthd-bhutcC) or secondary {hhantikd). 
The primary 33 are four—earth, water, fire and air; they are known by 
their characteristics—solidity, moisture, heat and motion; their functions 
are supporting, cohesion, ripening and expansion. 

“The general elements of matter, like all Buddhist elements, are more 
forces than substances. These four elements appear always together, 
always in equal proportion. There is as much element of heat in a blazing 
flaiTiR as there is in wood or in water, and vice versa, the difference is only 
in their intensity. “34 

Citta or vijnana is contentless consciousness and represents but one 
element, though it may be spoken of as admitting six modes depending 
on the sense organs invoking it. The Thera-vadins elaborately classify 
this into 89 kinds according to the planes of existence and conditions .35 
The Yo^raLra enumerates eight vijUanas, adding dlaya and 
marw-vijUdYta to the six. 

The “mentals” {paiUas, cetasikas) are enumerated as 4636 and are sub¬ 
divided into those that are present in all states {maha-hh^mika, 10), ten 
general properties associated with “good” {ku^ala) states, 6 primary 
passions {kleias), 2 evil mental properties {a~kuiala), 10 subsidiary passions 
{upa-kleicC) and 8 indeterminate diements {a-niyata). 

Under the category non-m^tal forces {ciUa-viprayukta-samskdra) the 
Sarvdstir-vdda brings fourteen 37 functions, like attainment {prdpti) birth, 
continuation, decay, death, etc. The Yogacaras inflate this list to 24; all 
these are, however, phenomenal with them. The Sautrantikas refused to 
accept these as separate entities, as they are but modes of conceiving the 
bdiaviour of elements. 

Causal Law .—The ultimate elements of existence have been deter¬ 
mined and defined. We have now to explain the modes of their combina¬ 
tion to make phmomena {sarhskrta); the question is about the d3mamics 
of the world-process. 

Buddhism has alwa37s insisted upon the universality and inexorability 
of the causal law. The Buddha, rejecting the opposite views of etemalism 
and ni h ilism , applied the principle especially in the context of moral re- 
sponsibilily. Things do not happen through chance, fate or God (Tivara); 
nor are they immutable. It is karman —the deed that we did and do—that 
constitutes the world and accounts for its variety {karmajam loka-vaiciir- 
yaif£).s^ The causal law implies in Buddhism, as we have seen, momen- 
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tariness, substancelessness and particularlity {sva-lak?aii^). It is inexorably 
incessantly operative in all the three planes of existence; only the 
nnconditioned are beyond the pale of this. It is also a necessary implica¬ 
tion of the conditioned that it cannot be produced from a single cause 39 
{na hyekam ekasmaf), but from a conglomeration of causes, and that the 
effect is different from the cause. 

Causality is conceived both in a general and a special sense. The former 
is represented by the division into principal cause 4 o [hetu, e.g. the seed in 
producing the sprout) and the three kinds of conditions {pratyayas), 
namely object condition {alambana), immediate antecedence {samanan- 
tard) and dominant condition {adhipati). 

The special application of the causal law in the case of the individual is 
the twelve linked chain of pratilya-saimetpddd. The Abidharma-koia 
inteiprets this thus: “The aiman (substance) exists not; the five groups 
progressing as a stream of momentary entities, conditioned by karman and 
passions, enter into the womb. And nourished by the appropriate karman 
and passions, the continuum of states passes from birth to birth. This 
incessantly rotating wheel of life is the pratUya-samtUpdda —the twelve- 
link-chain with its three subdivisions. The first two members—ignorance 
and passions {avidyd and samskdrai) —^belong to the previous life, the eight 
in the middle to the present and the last two to the future birth. " 4 * 

Phenomenal existence is pain. It is caused by attachment, aversion, 
greed and the other passions {pleiad). These have their origin in ignorance, 
the wrong view that there is a permanent, identical being [dtmarC) ; we 
cling to things taking them as permanent. The wrong belief in the dtman 
{sat^kdya-drsti) is thus the root-cause of pain; it starts and keeps going the 
(^ain of existence {pratUya-samutpddcC). Realizing this, the aspirant for 
mrvdi3.a undertakes the spiritual discipline leading to the cessation of 
pain. As in all Buddhism, the discipline consists of three stages—^practice of 
virtues {Sila) contemplation {samddhi) and intuitive insight {prajfLd), The 
Abhidharma treatises speak of the four stages of attainment and the sixteen 
moments of realization of insight, four for each basic truth [drya-satycC ). 

According to the Abhidharma conception there is a real transformation 
of the conditioned {samskrixC) into the unconditioned noumcnal state 
through the force of insight. Nirodipa is conceived almost as a state of 
negation or extinction of the phenomenal forces. All this implies that 
mrvdn^ and phenomena are totally different. The Madhyamika controverts 
these. 


4. THE SAUTRANTIKA SCHOOL 
{Critical Realism) 

CriHcism of Sarodsti-vdda. —^The dogmatism of the Abhidharmika, its 
tendency to hypostatize subjective notions and words into objective 
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realities and especially its doctrine of the existence of the elements at all 
times, evoked criticism from other Schools. The Sautrantika, which dis¬ 
cards the Abhidharma works and bases itself on the direct discourses 
{siitra) of the Buddha, represents the systematic form of this criticism. 

The Sarvasti-vadins assert the existence of all elements {dharmas) in 
the past, present and future "(i) because this has been declared in Scrip¬ 
ture, (2) because of the double (cause of perception), (3) because of the 
existence of the object of perception, (4) because of the production of a 
result (by previous deeds). Since we maintain fhat all this exists we 
profess the theory that ever3d:hmg exists {Sarvdsti-vdda) ”The main 
argument is that as cognition is engendered by the appropriate sense- 
organ and the object, when we remember a past event or think of the 
future, these must be existent to function as objects. Past passions too are 
observed to influence our attitude in the present. Four alternative theories 44 
were propoimded to explain the nature of existence in the three times. 

The Sautrantika asks: “If the element in the future and in the past 
exists just in the same sense as in the present, why is it future and past?” 
All temporal distinctions would then get submerged. Nor can it be said 
that the essence of an element exists in the past and future and not its 
function; for a thing is nothing but the function. To accept the continued 
existence of elements is a species of etemalism. It is also not necessary 
that something must be actually present to be an object of thought. This 
would lead to absurd consequences: the remote future, the non-existent 
or the unattained nir'vdi},a would exist when they are thought of. The 
naive realist that he is, the Sarvasti-vadin fails to distinguish between the 
existent and the subsistent thought-forms, 

Dharmas. —^The Sautrantikas cut down the inflated lists of dharmas 
drawn by the Vaibha^ikas. Not only did they reject the past and the 
future phases, but also space {akdicC) nirvana and the non-mental forces 
{ciUa-viprayukta). In the final analysis, a list of 43 elements 45 under five 
heads was drawn up. This comprises; 

(«) Matter {riipa) —^four primary forms {upadana) and four derivative 
{updddya-rupa ); 

(6) Feelings {yedan^ —^pleasure, pain and neutral; 

(c) Signs, sense-organs {savhjiiS) 6—^five sense-organs and mind {citta') \ 

(d) Consciousness (vijUdna) 6—corresponding to the six signs men¬ 
tioned above; 

(e) Forces (sathskdras) 20—ten good and ten bad. 

Epistemology. —^The real contribution of the Sautrantika to the develop¬ 
ment of Indian thought is the discovery of the subjective—the trans¬ 
cendental—function of the mind in constructing the empirical world. 
Dihnaga (fifth century) and Dharmaklrtti46 (seventh century) have 
formulated a rigorous and revolutionary logic and epistemology on 
Kantian lines. 
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PramdV'a (valid avenues of knowledge) is the subject of enquiry. 
Pramana. is defined as knowledge 47 that is not at variance with the real; 
further, it is the cognition of the uncognized.48 Four are the issues 49 with 
regard to the pramdij^s —their number, nature, object and result {phala). 
The entire Buddhist logic is based on the acceptance of twoS“ modes of 
knowledge: immediate {pratyaksa) and mediate {anumdna) ; they are 
mutually exclusive and exhaustive taken together. The function of the one 
is to receive {graJiana) or acquaint us with the given, of the other is to 
thinks^ {adhyavasdya) it according to some pattern. There is a remarkable 
coincidence of this with Kant's position; "... there are two stems of 
human knowledge, namely, sensibility and understanding, which perhaps 
spring from a common, but to us unknown, root. Through the former, 
objects are given to us; through the latter, they are thought."S* 

This does not mean that there are two co-ordinate realities—the parti¬ 
cular and the universal. The particular alone is real {meyam tvekarh 
sva-lak^anam). But it is cognized in a two-foldS 3 way: one as it is in itself 
{sva-rupa) in perception and second through forms other to it {para-rupa) 
in the understanding. Of the two sources, perception is the prius of which 
the understanding is a secondary and false elaboration. The particular 
alone is unconditionedly real {paramdrtha-sat)) the universal (siimdnya- 
laksaij^) is ultimately unreal {a-vastn) ; inference is essentially misappre- 
hensionS4 {bhrdntam anumdnam). Ultimately unreal, it is, however, 
empirically veridical. “Neither of the two rays, one emanating from the 
jewel and the other forming the lamp, is the jewel; but by mistaking the 
former for the jewel, it can be reached, not by the other.”SS 

Indirect knowledge [anwndna) cannot be dispensed with. For, to 
assert that perception is the onlyS^ source involves distinction and rela¬ 
tion as we speak about it. Besides, to have the sensation "blue” is not to 
know it as blue. To be aware of perception as perception is to define and 
distinguish it from others. And definition [adhyavasdya) can come only 
through conception {vikalpa). Moreover, an intra-subjeetive world where¬ 
in several percipients participate necessitates exposition of one's experi¬ 
ence through the mediation of symbols and concepts. Inference {anumdna) 
has therefore to be accepted besides perception. 

"Pratyaksa” signifies, etymologically, "present to sense”; but the 
essential factor underlying such knowledge may be taken as immcdiacy ,57 
pure acquaintance. Dmnfigass defines pratyak^a as (knowledge) free from 
construction {kalpand), i.e. name and generality, etc. The definition is 
necessarily negative as excluding thought-construction; it only serves to 
distinguish perception from what it is not, from the namcable. It is not 
valid to urge that nothing is left over when the thought-forms are ab¬ 
stracted from a thing; for there must be in experience the irreducible core 
of the given, the that on which thought-forms are overlaid. If the that 
were not experienced, thought cannot be stimulated to begin its inter- 
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pretation. That the subject in a judgment is not reducible to the predicate 
does not warrant its rejection. The real subject falls outside the judgment 
which is an ideal content predicated of it. “Thought would be empty 
without the percept/' the given in intuition. Its presence or absence59 
marks all the difference to experience. 

Intuition is essentially true, non-discrepant from its object. The possi¬ 
bility of error^o is ruled out as there is no judgment, interpretation. Its 
object is the thing-in-itself {paramartha-sat) which the Sautrantika, as a 
true Buddhist, takes as the unique point-instant {sva-laksana).^^ Some 
Advaitins too assert that in perception we intuit the thing-in-itself; but 
here it is the universal differenceless Identity {Brahman ). 

Fom: are the varieties of intuition: (i) the sensuous {indry a-nimittam ); 
(2) the mental^* {manasa-pra;fyak^d) which is consequent on the preceding 
sensuous intuition, having for its object the point-instant immediately 
following that of the sensuous. The need for admitting this rather ghostly 
function is the same that prompted Kant to formulate his schematism of 
the categories, i.e. to find a modus vivendi^i between perception and 
thought; (3) The direct intuition (self-awareness, sva-samvedana) of con¬ 
sciousness and the mental states as pleasure and pain, etc. These are 
neither non-cognized as in the Bhatta view nor cognized by another 
state as in the Nyaya; (4) Th.^ yogi-pratyak^a^^^ is the non-sensuous intel¬ 
lectual intuition of the saint, who by the power of concentration {bhdvand) 
perceives things as they are with the utmost clarity. 

For the Buddhist, the determinate {sa-vikalpa) perception of the Nyaya 
and IVhmarhsa is not perception, as it is complicated with thought {vi- 
kalpa). As synthesizing the thing with the one seen earlier, as in recogni¬ 
tion, it is not confined to the immediately given. The baby’s recognizing^S 
its mother’s breast as the same (s« eveii) and leaving off crying has all the 
ingredients of vikalpa, though words may not be used actually. Vikalpa 
is thus knowledge that is identified with verbal designations or^® fit to be 
so. Difinaga defined it as the application of name and universal. This has 
been criticized^? because the universal (substance, etc.) is nothing but a 
name. 

As kalpand is name, a classification of kalpand is a classification of 
names. Difinaga^* thus takes over the current categories of words as Kant 
does the table of judgments of formal logic. These are: IndividuM 
(proper) names, universals^ substance, attribute and action. 

If knowledge of generality {ndma-jdti) were the object of inference 
alone {sdmanya-visayam amtmdnarrC), and inference is impossible without 
the conscious use of the general {hetu, middle term), a vicious circle or a 
regress is unavoidable. Kmnarila ®9 pertinently raises this objection 
against the Buddhist doctrine of two acts of knowledge with two exclu¬ 
sive objects. The Buddhist, however, escapes this predicament by accepting 
two orders?® of the vikcdpa>—<m& that is tied to the percept {pratyak^a- 
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pr^ha-bhavi-vikalpa) and the other freed from it and used consciously as 
a sign {linga, middle term) in inference {anumana-vikalpa). The former is 
the judgment which is the ascription of an ideal content to the sense 
given; the latter is inference, the ascription of an idea through another 
idea. 

The perceptual judgment—and this is judgment par excellence —is 
not a third?* source of knowledge in either of its forms: affirmative [vidhi- 
vikalpa) and negative, i.e. differentiation {ni^edha-vikalpa) . As entities are 
different by themselves, differentiation in thought does not state anything 
new; it is thus not a valid source of knowledge. Affirmation or glossing 
over differences of entities and their momentariness to present an iden¬ 
tical generalized aspect is virtually a false ascription; hence this too is 
not a valid source. 

Inference is two-fold, inference for oneself {svdrthdnumdna) and that 
meant for others {pardrthdnumdna). The first is primary and the second is 
but the verbal demonstration that convinces others. Inference is the 
cognition of the non-presented through the conscious use of a sign {liiiga, 
middle), e.g. smoke, necessarily possessing the three?® characteristics [tri- 
rnpd)', the presence of the middle in the subject of inference [pak^a, 
minor) wholly, its presence in similar instances {sapak§a) only and its 
absence from all dissimilar instances {vipaksa). The violation of these rules 
leads respectively to the three fallacies, a-siddha (inconclusive), anaikdntika 
(discrepant) and the viruddha (contrary). 

There are only three types of concomitanccTS {a~vind-hhdva) or categories 
of relation between the middle and the major. The two primary modes 
are dichotomically two—one for affirming and the other for denying 
{armpalahdhi) the existence of the thing in question {sddhya). The first 
admits of two sub-classes—one in which two concepts have one identical74 
objective reference {tdddtmya or svabhdva-hetu), e.g. this is a tree, because 
it is an oak; and the other in which the two, though different, arc yet 
necessarily dependent 75 as cause and effect {tad-utpatti or kdrya-ketu), e.g. 
there is fire, because of smoke. All these types of relation are established 
neither by observation nor by non-observation ; 7<5 they are the a priori 
necessity of thought. 

In both immediate and mediate knowledge, the resultant knowledge 
{pramiti) is identical?? with the means which engenders it. 


5. THE DIALECTICAL ABSOLUTISM OF THE 

MADHYAMIKA 

Criticism of SautrdnUka. —^The Sautrantika epistemology is a two- 
level theory. It is based on the recognition of two classes of objects—the 
thing-in-itself given in intuition and its conceptual representation in 
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thought [vikalpa). Experience is the synthesis or identification {sdrupya) 
of these two heterogeneous?^ factors. This relation of sdrupya has been 
taken to mean representationism. The essence of representationism is that 
we do not directly perceive objects, but are aware of our ideas only (the 
copies of things). The Sautrantika, however, emphatically asserts that we 
are in direct contact with the real in perception. His doctrine only means 
that the subjective factor in our knowledge is mistaken for the objective, 
the thing-in-itself. The mistake, however, is not empirical in origin. The 
Sautrantika theory has greater affinity with Kant's analysis of experience 
than with Locke's; it reveals, through criticism, the function of thought. 

This devastating discovery of the Sautrantika led to important develop¬ 
ments in two directions—^to the Madhyamika absolutism and the Yogacara 
idealism. The Madhyamika urges that the Sautrantika indeed alights on 
the subjective, but does not appreciate its greater depth; he hastily erects 
a speculative system by accepting the reality of momentary entities on 
which thought-forms are imposed. He is not critical enough. An equally 
plausible system can be and has been erected, by the Vedanta, on the 
opposite theory of the real as permanent, universal and identical on 
which difference and change are superimposed. One is the nairdtmya-vdda 
and the other is the dima-vd,da, and they are antinomical.79 Both cannot 
be true, and the conflict cannot be resolved except by rejecting both 
as subjective. The real cannot be conceived either as momentary or per¬ 
manent, particular or universal. Both are vikalpa —conceptual construc¬ 
tion. To apprehend the real as it is, these viewpoints [dr^li^ have to be 
negated {iihiyafd. of drsfis). This is the Madhyamika dialectic; it is criticism 
grown to maturity. 

The Yogacara was considerably exercised over the relation {sdrUpya) 
between the thing and its subjective counterpart. 'That the one is falsely 
identified with the other presupposes a foundational reality. This can be 
no other than consciousness {yijnapH-mdfraid). The Sautrantika, while 
insisting on the ideality of the phenomenal object, accepts the indepen¬ 
dence of the thing in itself. The Yogacara criticism, like the Hegelian 
criticism of Kant, is that the other in thought (objectivity) is itself a 
creation of vijHdna —consciousness; the dualism of subject and object 
{grdha-dvayd )—^presupposes a non-dual consciousness. This alone is 
ultimately real. 

The critical realism of the Sautrantika thus leads on the one hand to 
the dialectical absolutism of the Madhyamika and the idealism of the 
v^fidna'^dda on the other. 

Evolution of Madhyamika Thought ,—Dialectic is the soul of the Madhya¬ 
mika philosophy. It is anticipated in essentials by the Buddha when he 
declined to answer the fourteen questions (the avydkricC) regarding the 
world, the soul and the perfect being {tathagaicC) and kept silent.®" It has 
suggested that the Buddha, practically minded, was indifferent to 
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metaphysics or that he was an agnostic or a nihilist. Professor Radha- 
krishnan states the correct solution of this silence: “If the Buddha de¬ 
clined to define the nature of the Absolute or if he contented himself with 
negative definitions, it is only to indicate that absolute being is above all 
determinations.”®* The Bud^a sets himself above all dogmatism: “The 
Tathagata is free from all theories."®^ To Kaccayana he says: “That 
everything exists is one extreme, that it does not exist is another. The 
Tathagata preaches the truth from the middle position ®3 {mojjhena 
dhammam deseti)” This is the essence of the Madhyamika dialectic, and 
Nagarjuna®# makes pointed reference to this passage. 

The Prajnd-param-ita texts,®s Sad-dharma-pundarika, Kaiyapa-parivarta 
{ratna-kiiia) and other Mahayana sutras form the next stage in the 
development of the Madhyamika. The one basic idea that is reiterated in 
these treatises is that there is no origination or cessation, no coming in or 
going out and that the real is neither dtman nor andtman, etc.; it is utterly 
devoid {iunya) of empirical determinations. The doctrine of two truths 
and the non-distinction of the absolute and phenomena are also empha¬ 
sized. 

The Madhyamika system seems to have been perfected at one stroke 
by the genius of its foimder—Nagarjuna (c. a.d. 150). There has not been 
many important changes in its philosophy after him. He has been ably 
helped by his brilliant disciple, Aryadeva. According to Buston, six are 
the main treatises by Nagarjuna: Mula-Madhyamaka-kdrikd {l'*yajfld- 
mula) which is the Sastra of this School, Sunyatd-saptati, Yukti-^a^tikd, 
Vigraha-vydvarttanz, Vaidalya-sutra and Vyavahara-^siddhi. Numerous 
other works are also attributed to Nagarjuna, some (RatndvalT, Catuh- 
stava, etc.) with justification. Aryadeva’s CatnJj^satikd is next in impor¬ 
tance only to the Madhyamaha-kdrikd. By his great dialectical skill and 
refutation of non-Buddhist systems as the Saihlchya and the Vaiic^ika, 
he made the system strong and popular. 

In the next stage there is the splitting up of the Madhyamika into two 
Schools—the PraBangika represented by Buddhapalita and the Svatan- 
trika upheld by Bhavaviveka,®^ who considers that the Miidliyamika 
should not rest content with reductio ad ahsztrdiwi {pntsaiiga) arguments 
but must advance counter-arguments of his own. Ilonce the name Sva- 
tantra Madhyamika. Both were contemporaries and belonged to the fifth 
century a.d. 

It is Candrakirtti (sixth century) and ^anlideva (seventh century) 
that give to the M§.dhyamika system its rigorous orthodox form, Caudra- 
kirtti is a commentator and author of unequalled merit; his dialectical 
skill is of the highest order. Stcherbatsky describes him as “a mighty 
champion of the purely negative method of establishing monism.” 
Against Bhavaviveka he reaffirms the reductio ad absurdum (prastntga) as 
the correct Madhyamika method. Besides his commentaries on the works 
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of Na^juna and Aiyadeva, Candrakirtti has written a valuable work on 
the system entitled the Madhyamakavatara. 

Santideva’s Sik?d.-samuccaya (a compendium of Mahayana texts) and 
Bodhi-cary avatar a are the two most popular works in the entire Mahayana 
literature. A very high order of spiritual serenity and detachment pervades 
his works. 

In Santirak§ita’s (c. eighth century) TaUva-samgraha and his disciple 
Kamala^ila’s Parvjikd, we find a new phase—^the syncreticism of the 
Yogacara and the Madhyamika. “It is they who culturally conquered 
Tibet it a land of Buddhism. The Madhyamika remains to this 

day the ofiddal philosophy of the Tibetan Church.” 

The Strucime of the Mddhyamika Dialectic .—^Dialectical consciousness 
is engendered by at least two viewpoints {drsti^ diametrically opposed to 
each other as thesis and antithesis. The opposition is total, as affecting 
every aspect of thing s and practically interminable as there is no appeal 
to experience. Philosophy, cultivated seriously and systematically, leads 
to this conflict in reason', dialectic is implicit in philosophy. 

The substance-view {atma^vadeC) of the hrahma'^ical systems and the 
modal view {nairaimya-vddcC) of the earlier Buddhism are the two "mo¬ 
ments” of the Madhyamika dialectic. The primary alternatives are thus 
two: the affirmative (sa#, “is”) and the negative {a-sat, "not-is”). These are 
conjunctively affirmed and denied, yielding two derivative alternatives of 
the form, both is and not-is (sadasai) and neither is nor not-is [na sat 
naivdsa£). This is the celebrated caiu§~koii of the Madhyamika. These four 
altematives 87 represent all the posable standpoints from which every 
problem can be viewed; they also provide a schema under which all systems 
of philosophy can be dassifled. 

The conflict is sought to be resolved in other dialectical systems, as in 
Hegel and Jainism, by S3mthesizing or combining the alternatives. In the 
Madhyamika, the resolution is achieved by rejecting the alternatives 
taken singly or in combination and rbing to a higher standpoint which is 
really no position- Every thesis is turned against itself; its implicit self- 
contradiction is laid bare by the dialectic through reductio ad absurdum 
{prascmgd^^^ arguments. The Madh3^mika does not adduce arguments and 
examples of his own, as he has no thesis of his own to prove; his sole concern 
is to disprove others on principles and arguments acceptable to them.^? 

To illustrate the dialectical procedure in the case of causality. The 
Samkh37a advocates the theory of self-becoming or identity between cause 
and effect. The Madhy^amika cogently urges?** that there is no point in 
self-duplication, nor is there any conceivable limit to such duplication. 
The opposite theory of the effect being an other to the cause does not fare 
better. As the two are different, the effect ^ould be capable of emerging 
from ever3rwhere,9* nowhere. If on the former theory, there is really no 
emergence or production, in the second, there is emergence but it is un- 
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caused. A synthesis of the two theories, like that of the Jaina, only exposes 
itself to the objections raised against either. The fourth alternative which 
denies both the views really denies causation and supports fortuitous 
origination. 

The same devastating criticism is applied in turn against all categories 
—substance, quality, relation, etc. Like Bradley, Nagarjuna comes to the 
conclusion that there is no entity which is not relative. 9 * And the relative 
is lanreal. Thought distorts reality and gives us appearance only. 

It is held that criticism is not possible without hol ding a standpoint of 
one's own. The acceptance of a common or special standpoint by the dis¬ 
putants caimot obviously decide the issue in anyone's favour. A theory 
can be refuted not by advancing a rival theory but by bringing home to 
the holder of the theory its self-contradictions. This and ordy this the 
Madhyamika does. Nor can it be urged that criticism of theories is one 
more theory, that the iunyata of views {drstis) is itself a view. Criticism as 
awareness or analysis of views is not the advocacy of one other view, but 
the showing up of the constitution of views. Prajna [iwnyatct) is thus the 
resolutionss of viewpoints. 

Absolute ,—It might be thought that the Madhyamika dialectic ends in 
utter negation and the system is a special pleading of elaborate nihilism. 
The criticism is misinformed and misses the nature of the system. The 
method is negative, and not the end. Denial of the competence of thought 
to cognize reality is not denial of the real. Thought is not the only form of 
knowledge. The Madhyamika dialectic rises by three "moments” to an 
intuitive or non-dual knowledge of the real. There is first the dash of the 
views {dr?ti~vada) as indulged in by dogmatism. The second moment 
arises with the awareness of these views or thought-constructs as a falsifi¬ 
cation of the real. This is enforced by teductio ad absurdutn arguments. 
The utter negation of thought is at once the intuition of the taUva (Real) 
free from the duality of "is" and "not-is.” It is prajHd (wisdom) or yM- 
w«7»94 advayam, and is identical with the Absolute. 

Tattvass (Real) is accepted as basic to appearances, and is defined as 
"transcendent to thought, as non-relative, indeterminate, quiescent, non- 
discursive and non-dual." Affirmative as well as negative predicates are 
denied of it. The absolute is devoid (iw^a) of every kind of thought- 
determination. The transcendence of the absolute does not mean that it 
^ an other and is outside phenomenon; it is their essential reality. Nagfir- 
juna therefore declares that there is not the least difference9<5 between the 
Absolute {nirvdi^a) and the universe. The universe, viewed as a process in 
relation to causes and conditions, is the phenomenal world. The same 
when the causes and conditions are disregarded, i.e. the world as a whole, 
sub specie aetemitatis, is the Absolute." 

As implymg a difference between what is in itself and its appearance 
under conditions. Absolutism has necessarily to make the Hisi- iTi c t iAn be- 
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tween two orders of reality and truth. According to Nagarjuna, "Those 
that are unaware of the two truths— ^armdrtha and samvrti —are incapable 
of grasping the deep significance of the teachings** of the Buddha." 

Partnartha-satya (Absolute truth) is the knowledge of the real as it is 
{a-kririmam vasU^upanC) without the mediation and distortion of thought- 
forms; it is really the unutterable {anabhildpya), unthinkable, unteach- 
able.98 Samvrti-satya is truth so-called, the appearance, Candrakirtti 
defines it in three ways 99 ; "as that which covers up entirely the nature of 
the real and makes it appear otherwise; it is also the mutual dependence of 
things, the relativity of all phenomena; it is further the conventional order 
of things, empirically real." This doctrine does not mean that there are two 
reals and two co-ordinate truths. The Paramdrtka is the only real or truth. 

The Madhyamika dialectic as culminating in intellectual intuition 
{prajad) is not only the fruition of the theoretic consciousness; it is the 
fruition of the practical and religious consciousness as well. The root- 
cause of pain and imperfection is avidyd, the tendency to conceptualize 
the real and invest it with unreal forms. Mistaking it as permanent or 
impermanent, we get attached or evince aversion to it. Nagarjuna says: 
"Freedom is the cessation of karman and evil; these have their origin in 
vikalpa —the tendency to misconstrue things. And this ceases with the 
knowledge of iilnyatd”^'>° The dialectic as immediate knowledge nirvi- 
kaipd) takes us beyond the possibility of pain. It is itself freedom (nirvana). 

The highest knowledge (prayHd-pdram-itd) is one with the Tathagata in 
his aspect as the essence of all beings (Dhanna~kdya) , He is the ens perfec- 
tissimum which all beings are potentially and which they eventually be¬ 
come through spiritual discipline. "The Tathagata is Bhagavat (personal 
God), endowed as he is with power and perfection. He has completely 
eliminated all passion and karman and the two obscurations (kleidvaran^i 
and jHeydvarana). He is omniscient (sarva-jHa and sarvdkdra-jHa) having a 
full knowledge of the absolute truth (Prajnd-pdram-itd) and the empirical 
world likewise." What makes the Buddha a loving God is his great com¬ 
passion (mahd,-karui3,d), his active, unceasing and disinterested help for all 
beings. 

The Tathagata is the free, phenomenalized (personal) aspect of the 
Absolute (iunya, prajHa) which is the matrix from which the Tathagatas 
manifest themselves from time to time according to the needs and circum¬ 
stances. The Tathagata, like the I^vara to Brahman in the Advaita, is a 
free person but lower in status than the Absolute. 


6 . THE YOGAcARA (VI JS AN A-VAD A) IDEALISM 

The trend of Buddhism has been subjective. It had from the very 
beginning denied the objective reality of many entities commonly taken 
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as real, e.g. the whole, the permanent and the universal, and had reduced 
them to mere ideas [vikalpa). The Sautrantika had already reached this 
position; but it still clung, as a realism, to the existence of the thing-in- 
itself. The Yogacara denies the reality of this ghostly entity and makes it 
out as a creation of consciousness {vijnana). Subscribing in the main to the 
iuwyata of the Madhyamika, the Yogacara had its deviations from it, and 
modified it considerably. 

Yogacara. —The founder of the Yogacara School is Maitreyanatha 
(c. A.D. 270—350) whose historicity*is now generally accepted. But he is 
represented by his illustrious disciple Asahga and his more renowned 
brother, Vasubandhu.*®* Five works are attributed to Asanga: Mahayana- 
sutralankara, Madkydnta-vibhdga, Dharmddharmatd-vihhaiiga, Abhisaina- 
ydlankdra, and Uttara-tantra. The first three arc from the Yogacara 
standpoint, while the fourth concerns itself with the spiritual path common 
to the Madhyamika, and the last work is distinctly Madhyamika in 
character. This presents a problem *®3 about the philosophical affiliation of 
AsaAga. Vasubhandhu's Vijnapti-mdtratd-siddhi {yithiatikd and Trim- 
iikd) is the basic work of the system, and has been commented upon by 
Sthiramati, Dharmapala and others. Vasubandhu has commented on the 
Madhydnta-vibhdga (the distinction between the middle and the extreme) 
and has written the Tri-svabhdva-nird&ia and a host of minor treatises. 
Sthiramati (c. fifth century a.d.) has written very illuminating commen¬ 
taries on all the principal works of Vasubandhu. 

The Yogacara was continued by the Vijndna-vdda of Dinnaga, ISvara- 
sena, Dharmapala and Dharmakirtti. Dinnaga and Dharmakirtti paid 
great attention to logic and epistemology; they had strong Sautrantika 
leanings. The earlier Yogacara doctrine of Alaya-vijndna is dropped com¬ 
pletely by them. It 'I'^ould be truer to speak of this later phase of this 
school as as5mcretism of the Sautrantika and the Yogacara; Sautrantika 
with regard to phenomena and Yogacara with regard to the ultimate 
reality. Owing to the impact and influence of the Madhyamika, there was 
probably a combination with that too. ^ 3 .ntiraksita and Kamala^ila 
represent this last phase as we can gather from their works and the testi¬ 
mony of Tibetan historians. 

Idealistic arguments. —"The Vijnina-vadin maintains two conten¬ 
tions* VijUdna is real^ not apparent; vijUdna alone is real, not the object. 
The first is against the Madhyamika for whom both the knowing con¬ 
sciousness and the object known are relative to each other, and are there¬ 
fore nothing in themselves. The second is against the realist who uncriti¬ 
cally accepts the object as real on a par with mjndna.” 

(i) The most effective argument of VijUdna-vdda against the Mudhya- 
mika is that everything may be dialectically analysed away and rejected 
as illusory; but the illusion itself implies the ground*®s iyijndna) on which 
the illusory construction takes place. Accepting the iunyatd of the Prajiid- 
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pdramitds and even protesting that they interpret it correctly/os they take 
it as mp-fiTn'ng pure consciousness, which is devoid of the duality of subject 
and object [dvaya-iunyata). The object cannot stand by itself, hut con¬ 
sciousness can. It alone undergoes modifications, is infected with passions 
and purifiesi“7 itself by getting rid of the superimposed duality. 

The Vijfiana-vadin arrives at the unreality of the object on certain 
plausible grounds. It is supposed by the realist that the form of knowledge 
{jUdndkdra) is engendered by the object-condition {alamhand) existing 
independently of consciousness. There are several insuperable difficulties 
on this hypothesis, (i) There is want of conformity between the form of 
knowledge (viz. "tree,” “chair,” etc.) and the supposed object-condition, 
which is the "atom,” singly or in combination. The cognition is of the 
gross sizeable form {sthula-pratibhdsa), but the atom cannot serve as the 
objective counterpart, as it lacks the gross form. What figures in know¬ 
ledge has no counterpart outside, thus the knowledge form is uncaused, 
and what is supposedly outside does not*®* figure in knowledge. The whole 
{avayavin) or a real combination consisting of parts is not accepted, as the 
Nyaya-Vaiiesika does. The earlier Buddhism, specially the Saulrantika, 
had already cogently refuted the reality of the wholes ®9 {avayavin), 

(2) The manifest difficulties inherent in accoimting for cognition on a 
dualistic basis, viz. knowledge here and object there with a supposed 
relation of identity {sdrupya) between them point to its unsoundness. All 
relation is within knowledge^*®® and not between knowledge and an other 
outside it. For this relation can never be known or verified. 

(3) The fact of cognition and its object being always inseparable, their 
being identical^*®** {sahopdlambha-^iyama) or the inconceivability of an 
imknown object is the chief idealistic argument. 

(4) The occurrence of illusion, dreams, etc., where admittedly there is 
knowledge-form without any assignable object*** proves that conscious¬ 
ness creates its own content, it is self-contained and does not depend on 
the external object. 

(5) The Vijnana-vadin can and does plausibly explain all***- facts of 
experience, viz. difference between true and false knowledge, a common 
intra-subjective world, duration of objects, etc., on his theory that 
vijUdna manifests the object content from time to time owing to its own 
internal modifications caused by primordial latent forces {vdsands). 

Sirota of Consciousness.—Vijndna is the sole reality; the object in its 
form as substance, e.g. (chair, table, man, etc.) and modes or attributes is 
a false superimposition **3 {upacdra) on the states of consciousness which 
alone are real. The states or strata of vijUdna are three; dlaya-vijUdna, 
mano-vijfidna and pravrtii —(or visayd) vijUdna. 

The ^^ya is the repository, the carrier, of all vdsands, the potential 
state of things. The other v^Udnas are connected with it as its consequences. 
The other two strata not only draw upon the dlaya, but also replenish it. 
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The alaya is not static; it is compared to a mighty stream. Our mental 
dispositions change every moment; they get augmented or are enfeebled. 
The alaya is coterminous with phenomenal existence.If there were no 
alaya, one particular modification of consciousness or even a series of 
them will come to a dead stop. It seems that we are drawing upon our 
capital only to add something more to it. Again, if there were no alaya, 
the endeavour to achieve freedom from samsdra would be meaningless. 
As it is the nature of one state to last but for a moment, no effort is re¬ 
quired to remove it. The alaya is definitely taken as ceasing even in the 
Arhat stage, a stage corresponding to Jtvan-mukti.^'^S 

The second modification of viptdna is the process of intellection, mano- 
vijUdna. If the alaya is a realm of possibilities, manana is the state of 
actualization, not the actualized state. We may conceive this as the 
categorizing or the synthesizing activity of the mind nourishing on the 
false notions of the and the “mine.” The third modification of vijndna 
gives us the six kinds of objectivity—^namely, the five external sense-data 
and the datum of the inner sense. 

The Absolute Consciousness. —^These modifications of consciousness are 
projected outside, and there arises the apprehension of things as houses, 
trees, mountains, etc., existing independent of consciousness. But they do 
not so exist. They are therefore called parikalpita,^^^ unreal by their very 
nature. What about the reality of the ideas ? The tree may not exist out¬ 
side, but the "tree-idea" certainly exists as a subjective fact, it might be 
held. Berkeley and other subjective idealists take this view. The j^osition 
of the Vijnana-vadin is totally different. Take away the object, and the 
idea, the subjective fact, also loses its distinctive character as this or that 
idea. The modifications of consciousness, including the alaya, are called 
para-tantra,^^n the dependent. They are unreal in so far as they depend on 
the object for their determinate character. They are not, however, unreal 
in essence, as they are one with the parini^panna, with pure consciousness, 
the Absolute. Hence the para-tantra —^the subjective world of ideas—is 
said to be neither identical with nor different from the parinispanna.^^^ 
It is not identical with the Absolute {p>arinispanna) as the para-tantra is 
infected with the duality of subject and object. Nor is it different; for the 
absolute is nothing else than the para-tantra without duality and without 
change and diversity. The parini^panna is also called dharmatd or tathatd. 
the thatness of things. It is of one undifferentiated nature like space.'*? 
It is realized in transcendental consciousness {j^dnark lokottaram ca tat). 
That state is beyond all trace of the duality of subject and object. One 
cannot even be said to have realized it as long as there is this apprehension 
of having realized it. For this smacks of duality still. Vasubandhu con¬ 
cludes; "So long as consciousness is not rooted in pure consciousness, the 
tendency to apprehend duality will not cease." "Even apprehending ‘This 
is all pure consciousness' does one present something before oneself; and 
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(so) does not remain in the state of pure consciousness.” "When conscious¬ 
ness does not cognize any object, then it is pure consciousness: in the 
absence of the object, the subject as apprehending also ceases. How are 
we to describe that state of pure consciousness?” “It is not mind, not 
apprehension: but transcendental consciousness {J,okoUaram jnanam)- 
dlaya has ceased owing to the destruction of the two-fold delusion.” “It is 
the undefiled essence {dhaiiC), unthinkable, benign, eternal, blessed—the 
free dharma-kaya of the Lord Buddha.**® 


7. CONCLUSION 
Some Problems in Interpretation 

Nirvana. —"The history of Buddhism is the history of nirvdi:ia.” In the 
Hmayana Schools it is a real state of extinction engendered by spiritual 
discipline; a difference between sarhsara and nirva/^a is made. The Madhya- 
mika does not admit difference between the two; nirvana is not the dis¬ 
solution of phenomena, but of our wrong views only {kalpand-ksayo hi 
nirvdij,am) . Tlie Vijfiana-vadin, as an absolutist, rightly refuses to charac¬ 
terize it; iDut he identifies it with pure vijfidn>a which undergoes the double 
process of defilement and purification. For the Madhyamika the identifi¬ 
cation of the absolute with vijUdna and the conception of a real transfor¬ 
mation of it are dogmatic and unwarranted. In the Mahayana Schools, 
the dharma-kdya is the religious analogue of the Absolute. 

Relation to other ^sterns. —^As the Buddhist Schools evolved alongside of 
Jain and Brdkmari.ical systems, mutual influence may reasonably be 
assumed. It is not, however, easy, owing to the vastness and complication 
of the problem, to estimate with any measure of precision the nature and 
extent of the influence. Influence may be expressed not necessarily by 
imitation and acceptance but by opposition and rejection. This is very 
true of Buddhist and non-Buddhist thought. 

Despite great diversity, the Samkhya provides the protot5rpe and the 
point of departure for the Abhidharmika system. The conception of 
dharma is closely modelled on that of prakrti. The problem of change is 
central in both the systems. Buddhism, however, refused to exempt any 
existent (like the puru^a of the Samkhya) from the pale of universal 
change; and change itself is conceived as replacement, the emergence and 
cessation of durationless entities. 

At a subsequent stage, we find direct and sustained conflict between 
Buddhism (the Sautrantika especially) and the realistic systems, the 
Nya 37 a-Vai^esika, the MimaihsS. and Jainism. We have ample evidence of 
this in the works of Ak^apada {Nydya-sutra), Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, 
Vacaspati MiSra, Kumarila, Udayana, Jayanta, etc., on the hrdhmav-ical 
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side and Dinnaga, Dharmaldrtti and Dharmottara on the other. The 
infl uence was felt on practically every important problem—perception, 
inference, apoha (nominalism), whole {avayavirC), universal {sanianya). 
The Nyaya and the Mimaihsa reformulated their realism with greater 
thoroughness and self-consciousness. The Buddhists stuck to their sub¬ 
jective and critical trends. Each system gained, owing to this impact, in 
clarity and depth. An interpretation of Indian philosophy in terms of this 
conflict should prove instructive. 

The influence of the Vedanta on the development of Mah§.yana and 
vice versa presents us with another problem no less interesting. Earlier 
Buddhism is realistic and pluralistic. The advaitic turn that it took in the 
Madhyamika and Yogacara systems suggests the influence of the con¬ 
ception of Brahman as the unaffected reality underlying the appearances. 
Some scholars”^ hold that there has been direct borrowing. 

Gaudapada and ^amkara revolutionized the Vedanta thought by 
establishing non-dualism dialectically; they characterize phenomena as 
false appearance {ynayS) and formulate the doctrine of three truths and 
two texts {para and a-para). The non-advaitic Schools of the Vedanta have 
roundly taken all these as concealed Buddhism, and some modern scholars 
have fallen in line with this view.*»^ 

It must, however, be recognized that the Atma-vada of the Upani^ads 
was impelled by its inner dynamism, heading towards advaitism like the 
prior movement on the Buddhist side. The pre-^amkara Vedanta establishes 
the reality of one substance by a criticism of the Samkhya dualism; 
Saihkara himself arrives at his non-dualism by a criticism ol the hhedd- 
hheda (unity-in-difference) view of Bharttfprapaiica and others, llicrc is 
no evidence of direct borrowing in Samkara. Gau^apada’s Mdndnkya- 
kdrika do, however, show in diction and doctrines the influence''® 3 of the 
Mahayana. The different parts of it, however, are loosely connected; they 
may be the work of different authors ;®*4 and only in the III and IV 
books are there unmistakable Buddhist influences. It is also difficult to 
conceive how the philosophers belonging to the a/wia«-tradition could 
borrow doctrines from the nairdtmya tradition. It can therefore be sug¬ 
gested that there has been borrowing of technique rather than of tenets. 
The dialectic of Nagarjuna, the V%jndna-vdda analysis of illusion and 
their doctrines of two truths might have suggested to Gaudapada and 
Saihkara the most consistent way of interpreting the Upanisadic tradition. 

Different Absolutisms .—^This leads us to the intrinsic problem about the 
correct interpretation of the different absolutisms, the SdnyatCi, vijnapii- 
mdtratd and Brahman. Do they differ merely in name ? 

Thanks to the lead of Professor Radhakrishnan, the nihilistic interpre¬ 
tation of iunyatd is now discredited; perhaps it had relied on no better 
evidence than the awe-inspiring term idryya. There is, however, the appre¬ 
hension that the differences of these systems, at least in their method and 
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approach, might be glossed over. The systems criticize each other and 
distinguish themselves sharply. Can we find any meaning in their polemic? 

It may be suggested that while agreeing with regard to the form of the 
Absolute, these systems differ in the mode of their approach and the 
entity with which they identify the Absolute. In all these systems, the 
Absolute is transcendent, as free from empirical determinations; it is at 
once immanent as being the essence of phenomena. Further, they all 
speak of it as realizable in a non-empirical mode of intuition. All of them 
have recourse to the complementary doctrine of appearance. 

The differences should not be overlooked. The Vedanta starts with an 
extra-logical or theological revelation of the Vedantas {Upani^ads) about 
the sole reality of the dtman this is sought to be realized through reason 
{manancC) and contemplation. The Madhyamika takes hold of the dialec¬ 
tical consciousness, which emerges logically in the conflict of viewpoints. 
The Yogacara is convinced of the sole reality of consciousness on 
the experience of trance-states where it continues to exist even though 
the object may be absent. The Vedanta and Vijndna-vdda begin with the 
analysis of an empirical illusion, and they apply it analogically to the 
world. For the Vedanta, the real is the “this,” the given or pure being; 
the “silver” as subsisting within consciousness only is appearance [prdti- 
bhd^ika). The Vijfiana-vadin takes the opposite view: the given “this” is 
an unreal or free projection of consciousness which alone is real. Vijnana is 
imderstood not as pure being (static), but as creating and projecting; it 
cah be construed as Cosmic Will. Differing from both, the Madhyamika 
addresses himself directly to the transcendental illusion created by the 
opposition of standpoints; he reaches the Absolute through this dialectical 
consciousness. If Brahman is pure being and vijnana is creative force, 
iunyatd is identified with nothing that we empirically experience; it is the 
critical or reflective awareness itself. All these present problems in higher 
philosophical interpretation. 
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NOTES 

1. See Dipa-vamia, p. 35; Buston's History of Buddhism, Vol. II, pp. 91 ff. 

2. Dipa~vai^a, p. 36- In. the Northern accounts the origin of the ‘M’ a.h^jg ^.rhg Tii'ifg. 
is given differently. 
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3. Though, all authorities are agreed about the number 18, there is discrepancy 

with regard to the individual names and the classihcation. Buston [History of 
Buddhism, Vol. II, pp. 97 fE.), relying on and Vinitadeva. 

enumerates thus: The Purvaiaila, AparaSaila, Haimavata, Lokottara-vadins 
and Prajnapti-vadins belong to the Mahasaihghika School; the Mula-sarvasti- 
vadins, Kaiyaplya, Mahteasaka, Dharmagupta, Bahu^rutlya, Tamracaitiya 
and Vibhaj3ra-vada belong to the Sarvdsii-vada-, Jetavanlya, Abhayagiri-vasins, 
and Mahasthaviras form the School of Sthaviras; the Kurukullakas. Avantaka 
and Vatsiputii37a belong to the Sammitlya sect. Reference may also be made 
to Vasumitra’s NikayUlambana Ssstra (Nanjio nos. 1284—6), translated into 
English by Masuda (Asia Major, Vol. II. 1925); Max Walleser's Die Sektem 
des alien Buddhismus gives Vasumitra's (pp. 24 ff.) and Bhavya's (pp. 77 ft.) 
account of the Schools; Rockhill's Life of the Buddha, pp. 181 ft., gives trans¬ 
lations from Tibetan sources. The Katha-vatthu, its commentary and the 
Dlpa-vavhia (pp. 37—8) give the Pali or Southern version. 

4. Abhidharma-koia (Appendix), Pudgala-viniicaya (Trans, by Stcherbatsky— 
Soul Theory), Katha-vatthu first section; Madhyamaka-kankeis IX and X. 

5. See Kimura, Hlnayana and MahSydna, pp. 12, 15, 67, 115 11 . N. Dutta, Three 
Principal Schools of Buddhism, p. 3 f. 

6. See Bodhicarydvatdra, IX. 7; Virh&atihd, 10. 

7. Founded by Maitreya-(natha), Asanga and Vasubandliu (r. louitli century). 

8. cf. the first verse of the Madhy&nta-vibhSga (p. q) 

abhOda-parikalpo' sti dvayarh tatra na vidyaie 
iunyatd vidyate tvatra tasydrn api sa vidyate. 

9. Sarvasti-vada (Kusha), Sautrantika (Jojitsu), Yogacara (Fa-hsiang or Hosso); 
Madhyamika (Sanron). See Takakusu's Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, 
Honolulu. 1947. 

10. History of Buddhism, Vol. II, pp. 52—4. 

11. This is the Buddhist dictum: Yo vtruddha-dharmadhySsnvSn niisiii't'hah. 

12. arci?dm sant&ne pradipa iti upacaryate, eka iveti krtvd. AKV., p. 713; tS&ivad 
dharavad iti. ibid., p. 703. 

13. See MKV., pp. 66-9. 

14. Na gatir ndtSSt samskt'iarfi ksai^ikarh yaiah, AK., IV. 2. TS.. pp. 211—2 

15. -PY., !!, 416-20, ■ - 11 J 

16. Prajas amald sdnucard abhidharmah, AKV., p. 18; see also Mahaydna- 
sutrSda'fikS.ra, XI, 3. 

^ 7 - These are: Dharnma-savhgat},i, Vibhaiiga, DhdUi-katha, Puegala-paniiatti, 
KathS-vatthu, Yamaha and Paffhana, 

18, Trans, by Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

19- McGovern: A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 16—17. 

20. Takakusu gives a comprehensive survey of the Abhidharma Literature of the 
Saryasti-vetdins, pp. 67—146, JPTS., 1905. 

21. This is according to Ad^V., pp. 9 and i i and Buston, History of Buddhism, 
Yol. I, pp. 49—50. For a slight variation in authorship, sec T<ikakusu’s article 
on SarvSsti-vSda literature, pp. 74—8. 

22. See p, 60, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy. Honolulu, 19,1.7. 

23. VibhSsaya divyanti, caranti vd, vihhdsdrh vidanti, Vaibhdsikdh, AKV., p. 12. 

® 4 - The rare Sanskrit MS. of the Abhidharma-koia-bhdsya discovered in Tibet 

by Rahula Sankeityayana is still awaiting publication. 

25. Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 74. 

26. AKV., pp. 12, 13, 

27. AKV., p. 16. 

28. AKV., p. 17. 

29. AKV., p. 15. 

30. AKV., p. 42. 

3 ^- PP" .®4 See McGovern, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 103 II. Rosenberg 

Problems die Buddhist Philosophie, pp. 128—9. 

32. AKV., pp. 29 ff. 
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33. AKV.. p. 33 - 

34. Central Conception, p. 13. 

35. Manual of Buddhism, p. 136. 

36. Central Conception, pp. 10 £E. 

37. II. 35 ff.; AKV., pp. 143 S.. 

38. AK., IV. 

39. II. 65; AKV., p. 20. 

40. AK., II, 49; AKV., pp. 331 ff., 41: AK.j III, 18 ff._ 

^2. Yg sUtra-prdmainihS na iSstra-prSmai^ikSlii, te SautrSntikSl^, AKV., p. ii. 

43. AKV., p. 25: AKV, pp. 468 ff.; Central Conception, p. 77. 

44. / 4 if., V, 26. There axe four views inasmuch as they maintain (i) a change 
of existence {bhava-parivama, attributed to I^harmatrata); (2) change of aspect 
{Idk^ai^a-parinS.ma ascribed to Ghosa); (3) a change of condition {avasthd- 
parii^Sma. advocated by Vasumitra) or contingency {apekstS-pariiukdma by 
Buddhadeva). The third alternative is right. The difference in time rests on 
a difference of the functions {kSritra-bheda) of the elements Central Conception, 
pp. 78—9. 

43. This list is according to the commentary on $iva-jndna-siddhi a Saiva-siddhanta 
treatise by Aru^andi (thirteenth century). Pt. Aiyaswami Sastri has been the 
first to draw our attention to this (see his Appendix to the Alambana-pariksa. 

46. The magnum opus of DinnS.ga is the Pramarf.a-samuccaya with his own com¬ 
mentary (trtti). Its place in Buddhist Logic is like that of the NySya-suira. 
Besides this, he has written numerous smaller works of which Alambana- 
partksa, Tri-hdla-parlh§d, Hetu-cakra-samarthana and Ny&ya-mukha are the 
important ones. Alambana-pariksS and I*ramdv.a-samuccaya (partially) have 
been restored from Tibetan into Sanskrit; all other works are available only 
in Tibetan. NySya-praveia, attributed to Dinn 3 .ga, is really the work of 
Saihkarasv§.min. 

Pharmakirtti has written the celebrated Pramdinia-vdrttika (a sort of running 
commentary on Difinaga’s Pramai^a-sarmtCGaya), PramSi^a-vimScaya, Hetu- 
bindu, Sambandha-parik^a, SantdnSntara-siddhi and Nydya-bindu. Only the 
first and the last of these are available in Sanskrit. 

47. PV., I, 3: NBT., p. 3. 

48. PV., I. 7; NBT., p. 3. 

49. PS., p. 4; NBT., p. 5. 

50. PS., p. 4; PV., II. NBT., pp. 5 ff. 

51. NBT., p. 12; Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, pp 147 ff. 

52. Critique of Pure Reason (Kemp Smith’s Trans.), pp. 61—2. See also pp. 65,93, etc. 

53. PV., II, 53-4. 

54. PV., II, 55—6; NBT., p. 7, cf. Kant's doctrine about the empirical reality and 
transcendental ideality of space, time and the categories. 

55. PV.. II. 57-8. 

56. PV., n, 63 ff. 

57. NBT., p. 6. 

38. PS., p. 8. 

39. NBT., p. 13. 

60. Dinnfiga th^efore does not find it necessary to define pratyaksa so as to 
exclude the illusory. Pharmakfrtti, however, defines it as knowledge that is 
free from construction and error. This is done to exclude errors that are 
engendered not by thought-construction but by purely physical and physio¬ 
logical factors, e.g. swift motion, distance, injury and disease of the sense- 
organ, etc,, see NB., I, 6. 

61. NB., I, 12—14. 

62. PV., II, 243; NB., I, 9. 

63. See Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, p. 28 n. 

64. NB., I, II; PV., II. 281 ff. 

63. NBT., p. 8. 

66. NB., I. 3. 
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<57. TS.. pp. 372 ^ 

68. PS., p. iz; Buddhtst Logxc, Vol. I, p. 217. 

69. Sloka-varttika [Anumdna-pariccheda, 149 ff.), quoted in Hatu-hindu-itkcL of 
Areata, pp. Z3—4. This is a commentary on Dharmakirtti's work {Hetu-bindu) 
undertaken for publication in the G.O.S., Baroda. The proof-copy of this tlkd 
was shown to me through the kindness oi my friend, Sri Malvaniya. 

70. Hetu-b^nd^^-tlkd, p. 24. 

71. ‘ibid., pp. 25—8. 

72. NB., II, 3-7. 

73. PV., Ill, i; NB., II, 11-12. 

74. NBT., p. 24. 

75. NB., II, 18 £E. 

76. PV., Ill, 30. 

77. PV.. II, 306; NB.. 1 , 18 fi. 

78. atyanta-vilaksaiianavh sdlaksanyam, Tatparya-tJka, p. 340. 

79. cf. atmeH, kaiyapa, ayam e/io’iitafi: nairaimyam ityayam dvHlyo’‘ntah: yad 
dtma-nairS.t'myayor madhyam tad arupyam anidar&anam . . . %yam ticyate . . . 
madhyama pratxpad dharmSij,dm blmta-pratyaveksd, — Kaiyapa-parivartta, p. 87; 
quoted in MKV., p. 358. 

Bo. See specially, Majjh. N. (Sutta 72,) Sam. N , III, pp. 257 fl, IV, pp. 374-403; 
MK, Chaps. XXII, XXV, XXVIT, an6. A^ita-sahasyika, pp. 269 II. 

81. Gautama the Buddha, p. 59; sec also Ind. Phtl., Vol. 1 , pp. 682—3. 

82. Majjh. N. (Sutta 72); Warren, Buddhism tn Tra-nslaiions, p. 125. 

83. Sam. N., II, 17. 

84. MK.. XV, 7. 

85. This is available in several recensions. The Afita-sShasrikd (r. first century B.c.) 
appears to be tlie basic text of which the Sata-sdhasyikd, Paiica-vhh&att, etc., 
are elaborations and the Vajra-cchedika, the Adhyardha-iatikd arc abridgments. 

86. Madhyamka-vrtti and Prajftn-pyadtpa are the commentariesion Madhyamaka- 

kSrika by Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka respectively. The latter is also the 
author of Tarka-judld, Madhyamakdytha-sanigraha, etc., all preserved in 
Tibetan. 

87. Catasras tvetS dystayafi. MKV., pp. 572—3; see also Catuft-iaiikd XIV, 21. 

88 . Scayyo bhUyasd pyasa^gdpatti-mukhenaiva para-pak^ath wiydkayoti sma, MKV., 
p. 24. 

89. See MKV., pp. r6, 18, 34. 

90. MKV., pp. 14, 22; MK., XX, 20. 

91. MKV., p. 36; MK.. XX, 19. 

92. MK., XVTTI, 10, XXrV, 10. For the principle of the dialectic, see 
MK.. II, 21. XIX, 6; MKV , p. 200. 

93. MK.,^U 1 , 8; XXIV, ji; MKV.. pp. 2.17-8. 

94. Prajna-pdram-Udjiidnam advayam sa tathagatah, Pyajnu-pd>am-ita-pi7fdaytha by 
DihnS.ga. 

95. MK., XVIII, Bodhi-cayydvatSya IX. 2. 

96. MK.. XXV, 19, 20, 9. 

97. MK.. XXIV, 9. 

gS. MKV., p. 493. 

99. MKV., p. 402. 

100. MK.. XVIII, 5, XXIII. 

101. See Tucci, Some Aspects of the Doctrines of M aitreyandtha, pp. 2 if. 

102. There is difference of opinion with regard to the date of Vasubandhn, whether 
he lived between a.d. 280-360 or 420—500. The former is the one now generally 
accepted. 

103. See Obermiller, The Doctrine of PrajitUpdramitd, pp. 99—roo. 

104. Trithiiha-bhd^ya, p. 15. 

105. Tyirhiika-bhS^ya, p. 66. 

106. Madhyanta-vibhaga-flkS, pp. 9, 13—14, 18. 

107. SamhlistS ca viiuddhd ca samald vimalU ca. MadhySnta, pp, 42—3. 
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108. Alamhana-partksa (of Dinnaga), i, 2; Vimiatika II; see also T 5 ., pp. 551 fl. 

109. See section II of this article. 

iioa. PV., II, 442-5- 

iiob. PV,, II, 336, 389-91, pp. 571 ff. 

111. Vimsatikd i, 9. 

112. Vimsatika 2 ff. 

113. Trinisikd i- 

114. evam dlaya-vijndne sati sanisdra-pyavrttir nivYttii ca. Prithiikd, p, 38. 

115. ibid., tasya vydvrttir arhaive. 

116. Trimiikd, 20. 

117. thid., 21. 

118. ibid., 22. 

119. Tr%mitkd-bhdsya, pp. 39-41. 

120. Trimiikd, 26—30. 

121. "That the Mahayana is indebted to some Aupanisada influence is probable, 
Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 51. 

122. Buddhist Nirvd7jLa, pp. 51, 62. 

123. Professor V. Bhattacharya has established this with his characteristic thorough¬ 
ness in his Agama ^dstra of Gaudapada, 

124. Agama &dstra, pp. cxliv, Iv. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA 


A—EARLY NYAYA-VAISESIKA 
I. INTRODUCTION 

The Nyaya and the Vai^esika are realistic systems based on indcjipndont 
reasoning. They are a valuable set-off against the phcnomimalism aiitl 
idealism of the Bauddha thinkers. While the Nyaya is mainly logic and 
epistemology, the Vai^csika is primarily j^hysics .mil mclapli^sirs. The 
two, however, agree on essential ])rincij)les and have ^ 

namely, the liberation of the individmi^i^^^H|g|||Hp 
dosely allied and had been 
+hev are dealt with here twenty centuries. 

It is divided mlng(ijiKent of Gahgeia fc a d lann^ +t tury b.c.) 

bf gjJ fTth^ Nyaya. The first systematic work of IhTNjiyi 

rm“^rKya^'s^tX°r 

Nyaya® MiSms ifyaya-varOika^titparya-im (ninth centurv fn ’ 

(,. a as Nyaya-virttiha-tmparya-^a.riUMi (toith cont^Tni am,' 
to L®S‘ SIS'dItftiin* a Ka'S’da" wWA 

r^graha (fourth century f.D.) is general ^<^dariM~dharma- 

independent exoosSon of fhl v v ^ reads 

unjiastapada there Tre three exceUentifo'm ^ philosophy. On this work 
smoke (nin th centurv a rs \ <5 namely, Vyoma- 

(tenth ceSury a d 

important 


• ,T. e it is p^i“7/ to the end of the early period and 

paM m\ \ il. t ,erience to ~y3-i^esika philosophy, 
workso the Wa. the pak^r 219 
Mtiapatcthfhui N,j,. ^ 
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''I'hft 63 xly Ny3.y3.“V3.iSfi§it3- philosopliy iii 3 .y ts coDvsmsiitly divided 
into two parts, namely, epistemology and metaphysics. 


2 . 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


The Nyaya-Vai§e§ika epistemology deals with all the main problems 
of knowledge. Knowledge or cogmtion, which is an attribute of the self, 
consists in the manifestation of objects. It is of different kinds. In the 
Nyaya it is divided into prama or valid and a-prdma or non-valid knowledge. 
The first includes perception, inference, comparison and verbal testimony. 
The second includes memory doubt {sam^ayd), error {viparyaya) 

and hypothetical argument {tarka). In the Vaiiesika also Imowledge is 

_broadly divided into vidyd or valid and a-vidyd or non-valid cognition. 

includes perception, inference, memory and intuitive ex- 
— peiience {ar^a-jT „„„^—Jailethasecond includes doubt, error, indefinite 
{anadhyavasdyd) and Xrue or valid knowledge 

is a definite or certain and presentative cog¬ 

nition {amthhava) of the object as it really is. OtfSht^g view, doubt, error, 
h3?pothetical argument, indefinite cognition and dr^h^are all excluded 
from pramd or valid knowledge either because they aresj^t certain and 
definite or not true to the nature of the object. Memory also^ regarded by 
the N3ra3ra as a form of non-valid knowledge because it is n^ a presen¬ 
tative but a representative cognition of some object experienced ^ the past. 
Some VaiSe^ikas also exclude memory from valid knowledge, although 
others would regard it as such. Intuitive knowledge is admitted ftby the 
as valid, but it is treated as a kind of extraordinary perceptia[m,z 
As to how true knowledge is distinguished from error or false knowlerdge, 
the Nj^ya-VaiSe^ika view is this: Knowledge is true when it agrees v^th 
or corresponds to the nature of the object, otherwise it becomes fal^e. 
That a knowledge is true is known from the fact that it leads to successfcl 
practical activity. If it fails to lead to successful activity it is found to 1^ 
false. Thus the truth and falsity of knowledge consist respectively in it^ 
correspondence and non-correspondence to the nature of the object| 
known. And the test of the truth or falsity of knowledge is the success or i 
failmre of our practical activities as based on it [pravrtti-samvdda k. ^ 
pravrUi-visamveidd)^ This view is known as the doctrine of parc^pi^p. 
pramdisya and a~pramdwya because truth and falsity consist iftr certain 
external conditions like correspondence and non-correspondfisfi ^ to facts 
and are also tested by external conditions like the succf^sg arid failure of 
practical activity. But some Nai3rayikas admit tha+g^in special 

cases the truth of knowledge is self-evident 

As prama means true knowledge, a pramaj^ the nzifaiitTig 

source of such knowledge. W^ith regard to number of pvufn&ijiCis the 
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Ny3.ya and the Vaiiesika differ. While the Naiy§,yikas generally recognize 
four distinct ^ramcinas, namely, perception, inference, comparison and 
vwbal testimony, the Vai^esikas recognize only perception and inference 
as separate pramav^s and reduce comparison and testimony to inference. 
Some Naiya5dkas, however, reduce comparison to testimony, while some 
Vai^esikas recognize memory and verbal testimony also as separate 
pramanas. Both the Nyaya and the Vai^esika reduce all other pramaims 
like postulation [arthdpatti), non-cognition {anupaUtbdhi), etc., to one or 
other of the pramanas recognized by them .3 

Of the pramdv^s, perception {pratyak^cC) comes first and is generally 
de&ied in the early Ny§.ya-Vai^e§ika as a definite and true cognition of 
objects produced by sense-object contact {yndriyartha-sannikar^d). 
Another definition of perception which anticipates the modem view is 
given by some old Naiy§.yikas who say that it is immediate knowledge, 
not due to any previous experience or reasoning. 4 Perception as a true 
cognition due to sense-object contact is of different kinds. It is called 
external {pdhyd) when brought about by the external senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, taste and smell. It is internal (antara, mdnasa) when due 
to the contact of the mind, the internal sense, with its proper objects. 
Perception is also divided into the two kinds of nir-vikedpaka or indeter- 
minate and sa-vilakpaka or determinate. Indeterminate perception is the 
cognition of an object as just an existent thing without any explicit 
recognition or characterization of it as this or that kind of thing It is 
an apprehension of the existence and qualities of an object without any 
verbal judgment of it as a subject of which the qualities are predicated. 
Determinate perception is the cognition of an object as possessed of some 
character, or as the subject of certain qualities which are predicated of it, 
Pratydbhij^a or recognition is regarded by the N3^ya-Vai^e§ika as a 
kind of sa-mkalpaha perception. It is the cognition of an object as what 
was cognized before and, therefore, qualified by past experience as when 
one says: “This is the same jar that I saw .’'5 
After perception comes armmdna or inference. It is a process of reasoning 
in which we know some tmperceived character of a thing through the 
medium of a mark which is found present in the thing and is known to be 
universally related to that character. Thus we infer the existence of 
unperceived fire in a hill when we observe sifloke in it and remember that 
smoke is always related to fire. The hill with regard to which we infer fire 
is called the pak^a or subject of inference. The fire which we infer in 
relation to the hill is called the sddhya or object of inference. And the 
smoke which serves as the mark or sign of the unperceived fire in the hill 
is called the li^a, hetu or reason. But the smoke is the mark of fire in the 
hill because it is perceived to be present in the hill and known from 
previous experience to be invariably related to fire. The presence of the 
mark, U^a, in the pak^a, hill, is technically called pah^ardharmatA, and 
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the relation of invariable and unconditional concomitance betwe«a the 
linga, smoke and the sddhya, hre is called a-vind-^hhava or n^apti. The gronnd 
of inference is, therefore, not the Ivn^a as such, but a consideration of it as 
invariably related to the sddhya and present in the pak^a. This con¬ 
sideration is called Unga-pardmariaP 

It would appear from the above that an inference must contain three 
terms and at least three propositions. The three terms of an inference 
are paksa, sddhya and linga which correspond respectively to the minor, 
major and middle terms of the syllogism in Aristotelian Logic. The 
process of inference consists in relating the sddhya or major term to the 
pahsa or minor term through the relation of the linga or middle term to 
the paksa or min or term, on the one hand, and the sddhya or major term 
on the other. This gives us three propositions, of which the first is a pre¬ 
dication of the sddhya with regard to the paksa, e.g. *‘The hill is fiery." 
The second is the affirmation of the linga as related to the paksa, e g. 
“Because the bill is smoky." The third is the affirmation of the Uv^a as 
universally related to the sddhya, e.g. “All smoky objects are fiery, as 
the kitchen.” This gives us a three-membered syllogism which is used 
when one infers something for himself. But an inference which is meant 
to prove or demonstrate a truth has five avayavas or members. The five 
members and their order are as follows :7 

(1) Pratijfid or an assertion: The hill is fiery. 

(2) Hetu or the reason: Because it is smoky. 

(3) XJddharaim or the general proposition with examples: All smoky 
objects are fiery, e.g. a kitchen. 

(4) Upanaya or the application: So is the hill smoky. 

(5) Nigamana or the conclusion: Therefore the bill is fiery. 

Here then we have a syllogism consisting of five categorical propositions. 
There are certain points of similarity between the Indian and the Aris¬ 
totelian syllogism. In both there are only three terms. The three-membered 
syllogism has three propositions which correspond to the conclusion, the 
minor and the major premise of Aristotle’s syllogism. In view of such 
similarity some scholars think that the developmmit of the Indian 
syllogism is due to the influence of Aristotle. But there are certain funda¬ 
mental differences between the two which make it difficult to accept tbis 
view. Even in the three-menfbered syllogism the order of the propositions 
in Aristotle’s syllogism is reversed. The fundamental rule of Aristotle’s 
syllogism, the dictum de omni et nullo, rests solely on the relation of class 
inclusion, whereas the main principle of the Indian syllogism is the relation 
of invariable and unconditional concomitance betwe^ the middle and the 
major term. Fmther, Aristotle’s syllogism is purely formal and guarantees 
only the formal validity of the conclusion. It is more like an implication 
than an inference. If we assert the truth of its premises, that of the con¬ 
clusion can be asserted. The Indian syllogism is a real inference in 
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whidi from premises asserted as true we come to a true and necessary 
The third premise of the Indian syllogism is a general pro¬ 
position based on particular facts of experience. It thus combines deduc¬ 
tion with induction, formal validity with material truth. The fourth 
premise of the Indian syllogism makes a S3mthesis of the major and the 
min nr premises to bring out the identity of the middle term in them. 
That such a s3mthesis is a necessary step in syllogistic inference is admitted 
by some modem Western logicians like F. H. Bradley. There is no part of 
the Aristotelian syllogism which corresponds to the fourth proposition 
of the Indian syllogism. 

The Nyaya-Vai^esikas give different classifications of inference. The 
distinction between svartha and parartha amimdna, i.e. inference for 
and inference for convincing other people, is common to both. 
The three kinds of purvavat, ie^avat and sdmanyato-dr^ta inference given 
in the Nyaya are replaced by the two kinds of dr^pa and samanyato-drsta 
in the Vai^esika. An inference is pUrvavat or ie?avat according as it passes 
from a perceived cause to an imperceived effect, or from a perceived 
efiect to an unperceived cause. It is called dr^a when based on a previously 
observed invariable relation between the middle and major terms. It is 
s&manyato-dr^cL when based on an invariable relation observed between 
objects which are similar to the middle and the major, as when one infers 
the existence of sense-organs from cognitive functions on the ground that 
an action like cutting requires an instrument, say, an axe. Again, inference 
is said to be of three kinds, viz. kevalanvayin, kevala-^aUrekin and anvaya- 
lyaUrekin. It is kevalanvayin when based on a middle term which is always 
positively related to the major, kevalor-vyatirekin when the middle is only 
negaHvely related to the major, and anvaya-vyatirekin when the middle is 
bo^ positively and negatively related to the major term.^ 

There are five kinds of fallacies of inference {hetvdhh&sa) generally 
recognized by the N3^ya-Vai6efikas, although some of them give their 
number as three or four or six .9 These are all fallacies of the heiu or the 
middle term and are called (i) sor-iydbhicdra, (z) viruddha, (3) sat-pratipak$a, 
(4) Onsiddha, (5) hadhita. The sa-vyabhicara or the irregular middle is not 
uniformly concomitant with the major term, but is sometimes present 
even where the major is absent, as when "fire” is taken as the middle term 
of an inference to prove the existence of "smoke.” The viruddha or the 
contradictory middle is that which proved the contradictory of what it is 
intended to prove. This is illustrated when one argues "Sound is eternal, 
because it is caused,” for what is caused is no7»-etemal. The saUpratipak^a 
is the inferentially contradicted middle. It is the middle term of an 
inference, of which the conclusion is validly contradicted by another 
inference. The inference: "Sound is eternal, because it is audible,” is 
validly contradicted by another inference: "Sound is non-etemal, because 
it is produced.” The a-siddha or sddhya~sama is a middle term which is not 
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a real fact, but an undue assumption, as when one argues: “The sky- 
lotus is fragrant, because it has loiusness in it like a natural lotus.” The 
hddhita is a middle term, the non-existence of whose major is ascertained 
by means of some other pramdna. This is illustrated thus: “Fire is 
cold, because it is a substance.” Here the coldness of fire is disproved by 
perception.*® 

These five kinds of material fallacies have each many subdivisions. 
Other fallacies like chala, jdti and nigraha-sthdna which arise out of 
equivocation, ambiguity, misunderstanding, etc., are separately treated 
by the Nyaya This classification is like the Aristotelian classification of 
fallacies into those in dictione and those extra dictionem, in which also the 
formal fallacies of inference like imdistiibuted middle, illicit process and 
so on are not included. 

XJpamdna or comparison is the third source of knowledge recognized by 
the N57aya. It gives us the knowledge of the relation between a name 
and things so named on the basis of a given description of them in terms 
of their similarity or dissimilarity to certain familiar objects. A citizen 
who does not know what a “gavaya” or wild cow is, may be told by a 
forester that it is just like the familiar cow. If subsequently he happens to 
meet with such an animal in the forest and recognizes it as a gavaya, then 
his knowledge will be due to upamdna. The Nya5?a view of upamdna is 
different from that of the MImamsa and the Vedanta.** 

3 ahda or testimony is the last pramav-a admitted by the Nyaya. It 
consists in the statement of a reliable person about things of which he has 
a direct knowledge. Those who have no direct experience of such things 
may have a true knowledge of them from the statement of the reliable 
person. Such knowledge being due neither to perception nor to inference, 
testimony is admitted as a distinct source of knowledge in the Nyaya 
and many other S5^teins of Indian philosophy. There are two kinds of 
iahda, namely, that rdlating to perceptible objects {dr^rthcC) and that 
relating to imperceptible objects {a-df^tdrthd). The first includes the 
testimony of reliable men and the Scriptures bearing on perceptible objects 
of this world. The second includes both human and Scriptural testimony 
bearing on sup^ensible realities like soul, God, immortality, etc.** 


3. METAPHYSICS 

The Nyaya-Vai^fika metaphysics is pluralistic realism. It admits 
many independent realities which are broadly divided into two classes, 
namdly, being and non-being {b?tdva and a-bhdva). There are six kinds of 
being or positive realities, namely, dravya or substance, guv^ or quality, 
harman or action, sdmdnya or generality, viie?a or particularity and sama-' 
vdya or inherence. A-hhava or non-being stands for all negative facts or all 
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I fiTiilci of non-existence. These are the seven padarthas or categories of the 
Vai6e§ika.*3 In the Nyaya we have sixteen paddrihas or categorieSj namely, 
pramdv>ci, prameya or objects of knowledge, samiaya or doubt, prayojana 
or an end, drstdnta or an example, siddhdnta or a doctrine, avayava or 
members of the syllogism, tarka or an hypothetical argument, nirnaya. 
or ascertainment, vdda or discussion, jalpa or wrangling, vxtai^dd or 
cavilling, hetvdbhdsa or fallacies of inference, chala or quibbling, jdU or 
futile objections, and nigraha-sthdna or the points of defeat in debate. 
This, however, does not give us the categories of reality, but the topics 
of philosophical discourse, of which the second includes all objects of 
knowledge as well as the Vaii^esika categories of reality.*4 

Dravya or substance is the substratum of qualities and actions, and the 
constitutive or material cause of composite things. There are nine kinds 
of substances, namely, pHMvi or earth, jala or water, tejas or fire, vdyu 
or air, dkdia or ether, kdCa or time, dii or space, diman or soul, and manas 
or mmd. The atoms of earth, water, fire and air are eternal, while the 
compoimds made of them are non-etemal. We cannot ordinarily perceive 
an atom. The existence of atoms is proved by inference. If we go on 
separating the parts of a composite thing, we shall pass from larger to 
smaller and smaller parts till we come to the smallest parts which cannot 
be further divided. These minute and indivisible parts of a material object 
are called paramd^Ms or atoms. They are eternal entities and are qualita¬ 
tively different from one another. In this the Nyaya-VaiiSesikas differ 
from the Jainas and the Greek atomists who hold that atoms differ in 
quantity and not in quahty. Akd^a is one, eternal and aU-pervading 
physical substance which has the quality of sound. It cannot be perceived, 
but is inferred from the phenomenon of sound which as a quality belongs 
to no other substance than dkdia. Space and time are imperceptible 
substances, each of which is one, eternal and all-pervading.*5 

The soul (dtman) is an eternal and aU-pervading substance. The qualities 
of the soul are cognition, desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain, merit, 
demerit, etc. These cannot belong to any physical substance. So there 
must be an immaterial substance called soul, of which they are the 
qualities. The soul is dififerent and distinct from the body, the senses, 
mind, and the stream of consciousness. Some N 3 ^ 3 ra-VaiSe^ikas hold 
that the soul is imperceptible and its existence is proved by testimony of 
the Scriptures and inference from the phenomena of consciousness like 
cognition, desire, aversion, etc. Some other N3raya-VaiSe|ikas, however, 
maintain that the soul is also directly known through internal or mental 
perception as when one says ‘T am,” *T am knowing,” ‘T am happy,” 
etc. Although knowledge or consciousness belongs to the soul as an attri¬ 
bute, it is not an essential and inseparable attribute of it. It belongs to the 
soul only in its embodied condition and is therefore accidental. With 
the attainment of liberation through the knowledge of reality, the soul 
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becomes free from its connection with the body and has no experience 
of pleasure and pain or consciousness of any kind,*® 

Manas or mind is an atomic and imperceptible substance. The mind 
is the internal sense {aniar-indriya) for the perception of the soul and its 
qualities like pleasure and pain. Just as external perception requires the 
external senses, so internal perception requires an internal sense called 
manas. The existence of the mind is also known from the fact that we 
cannot have simultaneous cognitions of many objects, although there 
may be a simultaneous contact of them with the external senses. This 
shows that besides the external senses there is an internal sense which 
being atomic can be in contact with one external sense at a time. This is 
the reason why of the many objects round about us we perceive only that 
to which we attend or turn our mind,*7 

or quality is defined as that which exists in a substance and has no 
quality or activity in it. It is a non-constitutive cause of things in so far 
as it determines their nature and character, but not their existence. There 
are twenty-four kinds of quality. These are colour {jrupaC), taste (rasa), 
smell {gandha), touch {sparia), sound {!§dbda), number {samkhyd), magni¬ 
tude (parimdn^, distinctness {pHhaktva), conjunction {samyoga), dis- 
jrmction {yihhdga), remoteness {paratva), nearness {a~paratva), cognition 
ipiiddhi)^ pleasure {sukkcC^, pain {duhkkeC), desire {icch^, aversion {dvesoC), 
effort {prayatna), heaviness {gurutva), fluidity {dravatva), viscidity {sneha), 
tendency {sai^kdra), merit {dharmcC), and demerit {a-dharfna)J^ 

Karman or action is physical movement. Like quality it belongs only 
to substance, but is differant from both. All actions subsist in limited 
corporeal substances, and not in any all-pervading substance. There are 
five kinds of action, namely, throwing upward (utksBpaV'a), throwing 
downward {avaksepai^, contraction {dkuHcand), expansion {prasaraija) 
and locomotion {jgamana) which includes all other kinds of actions. Actions 
are perceptible or imperceptible according as they belong to perceptible or 
imperceptible substances.*9 

Samdnya or generality is the common essence of all the individuals of 
a dass. It corresponds to the “universal” in modem Western philosophy. 
It is an eternal ^tity which subsists in an identical form in all the indi¬ 
viduals of a dass. Some modem Western realists also hold that a “universal 
is an eternal timdess entity which may be shared by many particulars.” 
They agree further with the Nyaya-VaiSe§ikas in maintaining that 
universals do not come under existence {satta). Universals have being bxi 6. 
subsist in substance, quality and action. There is no universal subsisting 
in another universal, because there is but one single universal for one 
dass of objects. In respect of their scope or extent, universals are distin- 
guidied into para or the highest and all-pervading, a-para or the lowest 
and par&para or the intermediate. “Beinghood*' is the highest universal 
or the swmmum gewuSt “ jamess” as present in all jars and having no other 
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universal under it is the lowest, and “substantiality’' is intermediate 
between the highest and the lowest, since it is wider than universals like 
earthness, and narrower than “being-hood.”*® 

Viie?a or particularity is the extreme opposite of the universal 
{samawya). The category of viiesa, from which the VaiSesika system 
derives its name, stands for the ultimate difference or peculiarities of the 
partless eternal substances. The differences of composite things may be 
esqplained by the differences of their parts. But the differences of the 
partless, eternal substances like space, time, souls, minds and atoms of 
the same kind cannot be explained unless we admit certain original or 
underived peculiarities in them, called viie^as. There are innumerable 
vi&e^s, since the individuals in which they subsist are innumerable. They 
are imperceptible like atoms.** 

Samavdya or inherence is a permanent or eternal relation between two 
entities, of which one is in the other. The whole is in its parts, a quality 
or an action is in a substance, the universal is in the individuals, and 
particularity is tn some simple eternal substance. In each case the relation 
is called samavdya or inherence of the one in the other. While conjunction 
(safhyoga) is a temporary relation between two substances which can 
exist separately, samavdya is an eternal relation between two entities, one 
of which cannot exist without the other.** 

A-bhdva or non-existence stands for all negative facts. The reality of 
non-existence as distinct from existence cannot be denied. That a thing 
does not exist in a certain place at some time is as real a fact as that some- 
thirtg else exists therein. There are four kinds of non-existence, namely, 
prdg-abhdva, pradhvantsdbhdva, afyantdbhdva and anyonydbhdva. The first 
means the non-existence of a thing before its production, e.g. the non¬ 
existence of an effect in the cause before it is produced. The second means 
the non-existence of a thing on account of its destruction after pro¬ 
duction, e.g. the non-existence of a jar when it is broken. The third means 
the absence of a coimection between two things for aU time, e.g. the non¬ 
existence of colour in air. Anyonydbhdva means mutual non-existence. 
When one thing is different from another thing, they mutually exclude each 
other and there is the non-existence of either as the other. A cow is different 
from a horse. This means that either of them does not exist as the other.*3 

The Nyaya-Vai6e§ika theory of the world is guided by the general 
spiritual outlook of Indian philosophy. In its attempt to explain the 
origin and destruction of the world it reduces all composite objects to the 
four kinds of atoms of earth, water, fire and air. So it is called the atomic 
theory of the world. But it is not a mechanistic or materialistic theory 
like the atomism of Western science and philosophy. It does not ignore 
the moral and spiritual principles governing the processes of composition 
and decomposition of atoms. Further, five of the nine kinds of substances, 
namely, dkdia, space, time, mind and soul, are not reduced to material 
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atoms or their relations. The atomic theory of the Nyaya-Vai^esikas 
explains only the composite objects of the world, which are non-etemal. 
All finite physical objects are created out of the four kinds of atoms in 
the form of dyads (i.e. compounds of two atoms), triads (i.e. compounds 
of three dyads each) and other larger compounds arising out of them. 
The world is a system of physical things and living beings having bodies 
with senses and possessing mind, intellect and egoism. All these exist and 
interact with one another in time, space and dh&ia. The order of the 
world is a moral order in which the life and destiny of all individual selves 
are governed, not only by the physical laws, but also by the moral law of 
kannan. The creation of the world is explained in the light of the unseen 
moral deserts {a~drsfd) of individual selves and serves the end of moral 
dispensation. 

The Nyaya-VaiSesika S37stem combines pluralistic realism with theism 
and believes in the existence of God as the supreme Self. God is one, 
infinite and eternal. He is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the 
creation, maintenance and destruction of the world. He does not create 
the world out of nothing, but out of eternal atoms, space, time, ether, 
minds and souls. He is the first efficient cause of the world and not its 
material cause, i.e. a sort of demiurgus or an architect of the ordered 
imiverse. He is not limited by the world in so far as the world is related 
to Him as His body. He is also the moral governor of the world, the im¬ 
partial dispenser of the fruits of our actions and the supreme arbiter of 
our joys and sorrows. 

The existence of God is proved by the testimony of the Scriptures and 
inferences from the principle of causality, the moral law of adr^a, the 
authoritativeness of the Scriptures, and so on. The causal argument, which 
is the most popular, is this. All composite objects of the world like earth, 
water, etc., must have a cause because they are of the nature of efiEects. 
That they are efiects follows from the fact that they are made up of parts 
and possess a limited magnitude. Substances like ^ace, time, atoms, etc., 
are not the effects of any cause because they are not made up of parts 
and are either unlimited or infinitesimal. Hence there must be a cause 
for all composite substances. This cause must be an intelligent agent. 
Without the guidance of an intelligent cause the material causes of the 
composite substances, namely, the atoms, cannot have just that order 
and co-ordination which enable them to produce these definite effects. 
This intelligent cause must have a direct knowledge of the material 
causes, a desire to attain some end and tibie power of will to realize the end 
{jndnaf iccha, ftrayatna). No individual soul possesses such knowledge 
and power. The cause of the world of composite things is, therefore, 
supreme Self or God.*4 

- The causal argument of the Nya3^-VaiSe§ika combines the causal 
and teleological proofs of God's existence in Western philosophy. It 
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shows that the first cause of the world is an intelligent heiin^ and that we 
do not require a separate teleological argument to prove this. In this 
respect the Nyaya.-Vai 4 e§ikas agree with some Western thinkers like Paul 
Janet, Hermann Lotze and James Martineau who also hold that the first 
cause of the world must be an intelligent agent. But while these Western 
theists believe that God is the cause not only of the order of things in the 
world but also of the existence of those things with their materials, the 
N5^ya-Vai6e§ikas make God the cause of the order of nature and not of 
the existence of its ultimate constituents. Still, their view of God is theistic 
in so far as it holds that God maintains a continuous relation with the 
world (being conceived as not only the creator, but also its maintainer 
and destroyer). There is also the suggestion that the world of things and 
beings is related to God as one's body is to one's self. But these ideas are 
not properly developed in the direction of a full-fledged theism which 
makes God the author not only of the order of nature but also of its 
ultimate constituents, and sees God at the heart of all reality. 
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CHAPTER X —continued 


THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

B—LATER NYAYA-VAISESIKA 
I. INTRODUCTION 

The general purpose of the early Nyaya and Vai^esika literatures is to 
give us a knowledge of the true nature of things, both physical and 
spiritual. True knowledge, according to these systems, helps us in the 
attainment of freedom from misery. The technique of general discussion 
as a means to ascertaining the truth about things was developed very 
early. But thanks to the hostile criticisms of other Schools of contemporary 
thought, the Nyaya and Vaiiesika philosophers began to develop a 
greater and greater spirit of argumentativeness. They began to engage 
themselves in a thorough examination of their opponents’ doctrines. 
Their own theories having been vigorously controverted they were com¬ 
pelled to examine each word, even the prefixes and suffixes employed 
by themselves and their adversaries. The natural consequence of this 
was that they, like their opponents, had to be extremely circumspect 
about their own statements. The ancient period came to a close, in this 
condition, about A.D. 1200. The period which followed in the development 
of these systems forms the subject-matter of the present paper.* 

The fact that the N5^ya-Vai6e5ika literature consists mostly of com¬ 
mentaries, sub commentaries, glosses, etc., does not imply that it has very 
little scope for original thinking. Granting that there is not much scope 
so far as the explicit teachings of the sutras are concerned, it cannot 
be denied, however, that authors have ample opportunities for showing 
their philosophical acumen in the explanation, explication and logical 
presentation of the doctrines of their respective Schools. The brief sutras 
(of Gautama and Kanada) set forth only the general and basic principles, 
epistemological and ontological, about things consistently with the view¬ 
point of the systems concerned. The other writers formulated their own 
views regarding the interpretation of the sutras and other questions 
without violating their allegiance to the siitras.^ 

History shows that the three centuries from a.d. 900 to a.d. 1200 
represent a period of comparative stagnation in the history of Nyaya- 
Vai^esika literature, and this was due to the fact that strong adverse 
criticism was wanting. At such a time ^riharsa, a staunch Vedantin with 
great dialectical acumen, entered the lists and gave a severe blow to the 
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very foundations of these systems in his famous work, KJux/n^ana- 
khai^^-khddya. 

The chief aim of the book was to prove that it can never be definitely 
ascertained whether a thing is or is not. The author took up the 
definitions that the Naiya 3 nkas put forward and showed that not one 
of them would stand the test of reasoning. His critical examination of 
the bases of thought and language acted upon the Naij^yika scholars 
as a great stimulus to analytic thinking and fresh investigation, which 
resulted in the composition of an equally famous work, namely Tattva- 
cintd-mani by Gange^a Upadhyaya (about a.d. 1225 )* widely reputed as 
the true founder of the Navya-Nyaya or the Neo-logical School. 

This book, on its publication, exerted a great, in fact, a revolutionary 
influence on the whole range of Sanskrit literature. It should not be 
regarded as merely a formal reply to 5iihar§a’s criticisms. It was written 
in a spirit of self-criticism. GangeSa thought that it was more important 
for the Naiyayikas to examine closely their own theory of knowledge 
and art of definition in order to establish the reality of things, than to 
proceed to answer criticisms of others. The Naiyaydka believes in the 
reality of a thing on the basis of flawless definition and incontestable 
proof. If sufficient accuracy and precision in regard to these two are not 
maintained it is not possible for him to uphold the integrity of his 
doctrine of reality. Sriharsa’s criticisms were certainly an eye-opener, 
and though they did not, in GaflgeSa’s opinion, upset the foundation 
of his realistic conviction they undoubtedly helped to show that the art 
of definition and proof as familiar to the Naiyaydka required to be con¬ 
siderably improved in respect of explicitness and logical precision. 
GangeSa therefore undertook an examination of the whole theory of 
knowledge in detail, making necessary corrections in the current 
definitions and illmninating them with examples. 

Vadindra, a Vai^esika scholar (about a.d. 1225 ), also worked in the 
same spirit. He successfully tried to cure the inordinate tendency of 
Vaiie§ika philosophers to obtain a victory in a debate. He censured as 
falladous the method of reasoning (called maha-vidyd) invented by certain 
VaiSe§ika scholars to score a victory over an opponent in a debate at 
any cost, and asked his followers not to adopt such methods.3 

It is to be noted that the Nyaya and the VaiSesika which became 
closely related at this time, joined hands and defended the cause of 
realism which was attadred from various quarters. Some exclusively 
VaiSesika treatises were indeed written in this period, but the main current 
of contemporary scholarship was in the direction of a symcretism between 
the two Schools. The Ny^ya theory of knowledge, for instance, influenced 
the Vai£e§ikas and the VaiSe§ika division of categories, a knowledge of 
which was supposed to be indispensable for achieviog the supreme end, 
was accepted by the Naiyayikas. 
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Besides, this period produced an independent thinker in Raghunatha 
of Navadvipa (Bengal). His cdassihcation of the VaUe§ika 
categories is very original and differs substantially from the accepted 
of the School.4 We must not forget to mention two earlier scholars, 
viz. Saihkara MiSra and Vacaspati MiSra II, of whom the former com¬ 
mented on the Vai6e§ika sutras, and the latter met Sriharsa’s criticisms 
ia “Kkai^4anoddhdra” on behalf of the Nyaya-Vai^esika. Mathuranatha, 
JagadiSa and Gadadhara were the most respected writers of this period. 
Mathuranatha's commentaries on Kiratidvalz, LUdvat^ and Tattva-cirdd- 
maV'i are indispensable for a clear imderstanding of the contemporary 
N 5 ?a.ya and Vai^esika thought. JagadiSa by his Sahda-ia.kti-prakdiikd, 
a treatise dealing with the means and ends of verbal knowledge, deeply 
influenced the grammarians of India, especially those of Bengal. Gadadhara, 
who is often eulogized as Navya-Nyaya personified, solved many knotty 
problems of logic and also raised many interesting issues with the help 
of actual or imaginary situations of knowledge (called ankura ). The glory 
of the Navad-sdpa School reached its climax in this stage. We find in 
about the seventeenth century students from distant countries like 
Mandalaya (Burma) coming over to Navad^dpa and studying philosophy 
there under distinguished savants. 5 

We may now consider the views of this School on inference, testimony 
and definition. 


2. INFERENCE 

Inference is a class of knowledge originating from the awareness of 
invariable concomitance {vydpti-jiidiia) of the sign {heHt) with the signate 
(or the thing of which it is the sign) which is to be inferred {sddhya), 
the former corresponding to the middle term and the latter to the major 
of Western logic. The awareness of invariable concomitance leads to the 
knowledge of the presence of the sign as concomitantly connected with 
the signate in the minor term {pak^a). It should be noted that though 
inference immediately follows from the aforesaid knowledge (pardmaria), 
the knowledge of invariable concomitance is its real cause. From the 
psychological point of view inference, like every volimtary action, pre¬ 
supposes as its invariable antecedents, arranged in order of logical 
sequence, three psychic elements as follows: 

(i) Knowledge of the end and of the means leading to that end, 

(ii) Desire {icchd) for the realization of the end, 

(iii) Will ipravrUi) in furtherance of that realization. 

A person tr 5 dng to infer something must therefore be equipped with— 

(i) Knowledge of the invariable concomitance of the sign with the 
signate. 
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(2) Knowledge of the end and means. 

(3) Desire for the realization of the end. 

(4) Will in furtherance of that realization. 

(5) Knowledge of the sign not as such only, but as present in the 
thing signified by the minor term. 

(6) Recollection of the invariable concomitance; and 

(7) Knowledge of the sign as such which implies its knowledge as 
concomitant with the signate and that of its presence in the thing 
denoted by the minor term {pak?a). 

This represents the actual process involved in inference, leading to a 
knowledge (conclusion) of the desired thing or the signate. 

The Nyaya treatises illustrate the above process by the following 
classical example: 

(1) Where there is smoke (sign) there must be fire (signate); 

(2) Knowledge of fire and the means of such knowledge; 

(3) and (4) Desire and will expressed in the form—^"may there be a 
knowledge of fire”; 

(5) Knowledge of smoke, not as a sign only but as a thing present in, 
say, the hill; 

(6) Recollection of the invariable concomitance referred to in (i) above; 

(7) Emowledge of the smoke on the hill as a sign implying its invariable 
association with the fire on the hill. 

Invariable concomitance {vydpti), the essential factor in inference, has 
been defined as (i) "the absence of the sign in all those places where the 
signate is absent”; and also as (ii) "the co-presence of the sign with the 
signate that is not a counter-entity to any negation* which exists in the 
locus of the sign and which does not exist with its counter-entity in the 
same locus."* This rather complicated definition is only a modest example 
of how these later N37a3ra thinkers tried to attain accuracy of expression 
by providing against actual and possible objections. 

Repeated observation is recommended only for strengthening our 
conviction about the concomitance, and not for generating it. It may 
be noted here that an extraordinary universal perceptiont of the con¬ 
comitance is obtained from the observation of the very first ingtaTirPt 
of concomitance (say, of smoke and fire). 

The means of this kind of extraordinary universal perception is the 
extraordinary contact of a sense-organ with the individuals which are 
the objects of the said perception, established through the universal 

• What is negated (or is uon-esdsteixt) is the counter-entity {pratiyogtn) of that 
negation or non-eadstence. 

t Perception of cow or smoke, not as possessed of its individual characters, but 
as possessed of the cl a ss character of cowhood or smokehood, is universal or general 
perception. 
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(e.g. smokehood) inhering in those individuals and perceived, or supposed 
to be perceived, as present in the individual in ordinary contact with 
the said sense organ. This t37pe of contact is called samanyor-laksand.i It 
is said that the resulting extraordinary universal perception is essential 
even for entertaining doubt about the discrepancy of concomitance in 
a particular case, because, according to the Nyaya, doubt about a thmg 
which reaUy means indefinite knowledge about it, is not possible in the 
absence of some general knowledge about it in our mind. 

Now, in spite of a general knowledge of concomitance doubt is possible 
about it in a particular case. Even though we may know generally that 
smoke is always accompanied by fire, we may have doubt on seeing 
smoke on the hill about the existence of fire, which has therefore to be 
inferentially known. To remove this kind of doubt resort is taken to 
tarka or indirect reasoning. 

Indirect reasoning (as tarka) is designed to show that doubt about the 
concomitance leads to the denial of what is already certamly known or 
to the acceptance of what is not true. For example, the doubt about 
the existence of fire in the hill when smoke is seen coming out of it, is 
removed by the following reasonings, “if there were no fire in the hill, 
then it would mean that smoke is not an effect of fire, a knowledge of 
which, however, is already established through perception." Thus the 
necessary negative evidence is supplied by reasoning.® 

Indirect reasoning {tarka) which removes doubt regarding concomitance 
is of five kinds, namely: (i) self-dependence {dtmairaya), showing that 
the non-acceptance of the concomitance makes the object to be inferred 
dependent on itself; (a) reciprocal dependence {anyonydiraya), showing 
that the inferable object depends upon something which in its turn 
depends on it, if the concomitance is not accepted; (3) circular dependence 
{cakraka), proving that the non-acceptance of the concomitance makes 
the ground of the inferable object depend on it; (4) dependence as 
regressus ad irufinilmri {anavasthd ); (5) the fifth kind which is technically 
known as ”ta^nya-hd,dMfdHha-prasanga"^ includes all other cases where 
the acceptance of already rejected propositions on the non-acceptance 
of the concomitance becomes obligatory. The former three have each 
been subdivided into three classes. For example, in the case of self- 
dependence; (i) If the origination of a thing is said to depend upon 
the origination of the thing itself, then it is a case of self-dependence in 
respect of origination; (2) if the existence of a thing is said to depend 
upon its own existence, then it is a case of self-dependence regarding 
existence; and (3) if our knowledge (jfiapti) about a thing is said to 
depend upon the knowledge itself then it is a case of self-dependence 
regarding knowledge. The same threefold division applies to the second 
and the third. 

Reasoning (as tarka) is really an inference or more precisely the 
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appearance of inference and as such involves invariable concomitance 
of the hypothetical transgression of the concomitance (necessary for the 
original inference and to establish which resort is taken to reasoning) 
with the objectionable consequence of accepting things which are already 
proved to be false or that of not accepting what is known to be true. 
This leads to the supposition of mutual dependence of reasoning and 
invariable concomitance. The Naiyayika’s answer to this supposed difficulty 
is that such reasoning is used only to dispel doubt about the concomitance 
in the absence of which reasoning would be impossible. 

The Naiyayika’s analysis of what is necessary for a thing for becoming 
the subject of an inference is as subtle as it is interesting, but, before 
we actually take up the discussion it should be pointed out that according 
to the Naiyayika it is possible to have a desire to make an inference for 
the strengthening of one’s knowledge of a thing, obtained through a 
different pramdna or source of right knowledge. This implies that it is 
a case of a special desire. The qualification for subjecthood {paksata) of 
an inference is the negation of the certainty (or certain knowledge) of 
its property, which is to be inferred, the certainty being unaccompanied 
by a special desire to infer. In other words where there is just certainty 
about the property of a thing the latter does not become a fit subject 
of an inference in which the former is to be ascertained. But as this is 
a special desire to infer, the certainty is not detrimental to inference, 
whereas certainty unaccompanied by special desire closes the way to 
inference. It follows that not to have certainty along with not having 
a special desire to infer is essential for inference. The precise logical way 
of expressing the idea according to Naiyayika would be to say, that the 
negation of the certainty of the inferable property of a thing, the certainty 
being qualified by a negation of the special desire to infer, is the required 
qualification of the thing for becoming the subject of an inference.9 


3. TESTIMONY 

As the Nyaya logic is combined with the Vai^e§ika metaphysics, the 
Vai^esika literature of this period also discusses in detail verbal testimony 
as a means of right knowledge. The ancient doctrine that verbal testimony 
is a word or sentence (iabda) spoken by a person possessing the right 
knowledge of its meaning and desirous of comm uni cating the same 
knowledge, was widely accepted in the beginning of this period. Accord¬ 
ingly Gangesa stated that any word or sentence the utterance of which 
is preceded by the right knowledge of its meaning, is called verbal 
testimony. Supporting this view the orthodox scholars held that the 
essential conditions for the verbal testimony are that (i) the right know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of the word (or sentence) to be spoken, acquired 
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through any one of the means of right knowledge, must be present in 
the speaker’s mind, together with (ii) a knowledge of the said right 
knowledge, and (iii) a desire that others also should have the said right 
knowledge. 

This implies that verbal knowledge follows from hearing or auditory 
perception only of the word (or sentence). But the philosophers of the 
Navadvipa School expressed the opinion that not only auditory per¬ 
ception but inferential apprehension also of the said word (or sentence) 
based on a relevant sign or symbol may help in obtaining right know¬ 
ledge. As an illustration of the latter, it is pointed out that the ideas of 
an author may easily be followed even without reading aloud his writings. 
It follows therefore that not only word (or sentence) as actually perceived 
but as known (in any way) is sufficient for verbal testimony. In the 
origin of verbal knowledge of any fact or idea communicated through 
a word or sentence, the following successive factors arc involved, viz. 
(i) perception of the articulate sounds (in case of spoken words) or 
inference of the same through representative symbols (in case of reading 
written words); (2) recollection of the relation between the aforesaid 
words and their meanings; and (3) ideal presence of the things denoted 
by the words. The different kinds of knowledge auxiliary to the aforesaid 
ideal presence are; (i) knowledge of the expectancy {akdnk^S) or the 
inability of a word to convey the meaning of a sentence on account of 
the absence of some other word, (2) knowledge of compatibility {yogyatd) 
or the non-contradiction of the sense; (3) knowledge of juxtaposition 
{sannidht) or the consecutive utterance (or writing) of words; (^) know¬ 
ledge of the intention (intended sense) or tdtparya of the framer of the 
sentence, 

A man desirous of communicating his knowledge of the blueness of 
a pen to another says, “the pen is blue." To receive the knowledge the 
latter must first perceive the articulate sounds of the said sentence and 
then recollect the relation between the words and the things denoted 
by them. Through this recollection only, the hearer acquires a knowledge 
of those things. Then with the help of his (hearer's) knowledges of 
expectancy, compatibility, juxtaposition and intended sense of the said 
words the above knowledge originates in him a further knowledge corre¬ 
sponding to the knowledge which the speaker intended to commimicate, 
viz. “The pen is blue," This is known as verbal knowledge {idbda-bodha). 

Two possible relations are admitted between a word and its meaning 
(i.e. object) to explain why a particular word conveys a particular sense. 
Of these the first is called iakU which represents established convention. 
The second, called lak^and or implication, hints indirectly at a thing which 
is connected with the object of the conventional sense. For instance, the 
judge sitting on a bench to try a case is referred to as the “bench." 

The means to the knowledge of conventional relation are eight, viz. 
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(i) grammar; (2) analogy; (3) lexicon); (4) words of an authority; (5) usage; 
(6) context; (7) paraphrase; and (8) contiguity. In the initial stage this 
knowledge is acquired through usage only, the other means being 
secondary. 

The means by which a child acquires knowledge of this relation is a 
type of reasoning based on the perception of the action in a particular 
individual, say A, in response to a call from another, say B. The reasoning 
may be expressed as follows: (i) The action of A to gain a particular 
end is due to wdll following a desire in his self; (2) the will presupposes 
a knowledge of the end and of the means, as is usual (in my case). Enquiry 
into the cause of the said knowledge then leads to a knowledge of the 
relation. 

It is thus clear that the knowledge of the sounds uttered by B is the 
cause of A’s knowledge about the object of the call, because A is found 
to act invariably on hearing the sounds of B. This knowledge is followed 
by desire and will on the part of A before his action commences. 

As a result of this process the knowledge of the meaning of the sentence 
as a whole originates and not of the words separately. In the latter case 
the knowledge arises from the words heard in various combinations and 
in different contexts. 

While the ancient School held the view that the relation of the word 
is with the universal {jati), the individual {vyakh) and the form {akHi) 
of the latter, the modem School holds that the relation is between the 
word and the individual possessed of a universal (which inheres in it). 
It is to be noted that in the determinate knowledge of an individual the 
imiversal also is present as an adjective, but in indeterminate knowledge 
the two elements remain unrelated. 


4. THE ART OF DEFINITION 

The art of definition engaged the great attention of the Naiyayikas. 
Their discussion of the topic seems to carry philosophical analysis to 
perfection. Definition (or laksana-vdkya) is a precise statement of the 
characteristic mark {laksaf^ of the defined {Jak^ya) capable of distin¬ 
guishing it from any other thing similar or otherwise. The precision 
implies freedom from the faults of (1) a-vydpti or incomprehensiveness, 
when the definition is too narrow and does not cover all the individuals 
belonging to the class; (2) ati-vydpti or overcomprehensiveness, when it 
is too wide and includes individuals not belonging to the class; and 
(3) a-samhhava or absurdity, when the defining characteristic does not 
at all belong to the things to which it is said to belong. Whiteness, horn 
and uncloven hoofs as proposed definitive characters of "cow” are 
respective examples of the three faults. It often happens that a special 
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characteristic, essential for definition, is not immediately available. To 
obviate this difficulty the Naiyayika uses even a common characteristic 
as the essential factor of the definition and formulates it in such a way 
(with the help of a differentia) as to make it free from the fault of being 
too wide. The formulation of definitions on the basis of a common 
characteristic in the absence of a special one bespeaks logical acumen 
of a high order, for it involves the process of converting the common 
characteristic into a special one and as such it serves the purpose of 
definition very well.*^ 

The fine logical acumen referred to above is seen to a great advantage 
in the Naiyayika’s analysis of the problem of precisely describing relative 
things like knowledge, desire, negation, etc. Knowledge is relative in the 
sense that it is always of something, an objectless knowledge being an 
impossibility. Thus knowledge is relative to its object. So are desire, will, 
etc. Accordingly no knowledge can be precisely described except in 
reference to its object (content). It may be noted here that the elements 
involved in every act of knowledge, viz. the subject, the predicate and 
the relation are all subjects (vtsaya) of knowledge. An accurate descrip¬ 
tion of any act of knowledge, therefore, requires a careful analysis of all 
the three. The knowledge expressed in the proposition "This is a pen" 
is distinguished from any other knowledge, say, what is expressed in the 
proposition "This is a book." This distinction is due to the difference in 
the two acts relative to the subject or the predicate or the relation con¬ 
cerned. A little reflection, however, will show that the terms "this" in 
these two propositions stand for the immediately present, the bare datum 
given in knowledge. Thus object ^ua object is the same in both the cases. 
Whatever difference there is is due to the difference in the two predicates 
viz. penness or bookness. Both the cases of knowledge "This is a pen" 
and "This is a book” refer to an identical subject "This.” The differentia¬ 
tion is in the predicate technically known as vidheya. In one case the 


"this” has "penness 


j > 


as its property, while in the other it has "bookness." 


The full and precise description according to the Naiyayika, of the know¬ 
ledge "This is a book" would be: It is the knowledge of the subject 
"this” as qualified by "bookness"; and that of the knowledge "This is 
a pen” is: It is a knowledge of the subject "This” as qualified by 
"peimess." 


A difference in the subject similarly brings about a corresponding 
difference in knowledge. Let us take as examples the two cases of know¬ 
ledge “The pen is black” and "The shoe is black.” It should be remem¬ 
bered that a particular thing is recognized as a subject only when it 
comes in relation with knowledge. The Naiyayika also says that a subject 
is a subject because there is subjecthood in it. It follows, therefore, that 
the difference of subject as shown above is really the difference in subject- 
hood. The subjecthood, however, is a relationship with knowledge. 
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Now as things having subjecthood, that is, as things having relation with 
knowledge, they are the same. Yet there is difference between the two 
cases of knowledge. To the question what brings about this difference 
the Naiya3rika replies that there must be something which modifies the 
said subjecthood of the things. In the examples we have taken "penness" 
and “shoeness” are the limiting elements of the subjecthood present in 
the two things indicated by “pen” and "shoe” respectively. It will be 
seen that the inherent universals "penness” and "shoeness” are in these 
cases the limiting elements of the subjecthood of the things denoted by 
"pen” and "shoe” in so far as the latter become subjects on account of 
the adventitious quality subjecthood which in its turn is nothing but the 
relationship with knowledge. A full statement of the Naiyayika’s descrip¬ 
tion of the knowledge "The pen is black” would, therefore, be of the 
form: It is a knowledge characterized by the predicatehood present in 
"blackness” as well as by subjecthood limited by "penness.” 

Just as subjecthood makes a thing a subject so predicatehood makes 
a thing a predicate. There are cases of knowledge for a complete descrip¬ 
tion of which a statement of the limitation of the predicatehood becomes 
necessary. For instance, let us take the knowledge "The table is jarred” 
(i.e. it has a jar on it). Here "jar” is predicated of "table” which means 
that something which has "jamess” is being predicated of the table. Now 
the predicates as predicates, as having predicatehood, have nothing in 
them to distinguish them from one another. A limitation of predicatehood 
is therefore necessary. In the above example "jamess” limits the pre¬ 
dicatehood present in “jar.” Thus the full description of the knowledge 
“The table is jarred” according to the Naiyayika would be as follows: 
It is a knowledge characterized by the predicatehood as limited by 
"jamess” and also present in it, as well as by the subjecthood present 
in "table” and limited by "tableness.” The difference in knowledges due 
to the difference in the relation in which something is predicated of a 
subject has also been thoroughly discussed in later Nyaya works. 

It might seem to some that the Naiyayika's method of exposition 
though subtle is unduly inflated with wordiness and his discussion in most 
cases amounts to hair-splitting. But the fact is just the reverse. He has 
carried his love of precision to sudb perfection that not a single word 
can be removed without harm to the exact sense intended to be conveyed. 

The way of describing a-bhava, meaning bare absence, and difference 
as shown in later Nyaya is also of great logical value, but an exposition 
of the topic would require more space than we have. 
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NOTES 

1. Umapati in his Paddrthlya-divya-caksuh divides the historical development of 
Nyaya and Vai^esika philosophies into three successive periods, ancient 
(prdGtna), mediaeval [madhya) and modern [navya). But the scope of the 
present paper embraces a portion of the mediaeval period also, 

2. It is not to be supposed that the sutras had to be followed at any cost, for a 
certain class of commentary familiarly known as vdrtHka claims the liberty of 
criticizing and supplementing the sutras if necessary. In fact, concrete instances 
of distinguished commentators having departed from the spirit of the sutras 
and discussed philosophical issues in an independent manner are not altogether 
wanting. 

3. See Mahd^vidyd-vidamhanam (Baroda edition). 

4. He does not believe in the existence of dkd&a, time {kdia) and space (dti) as 
distinct from l^vara. See Paddrtha^tattva-nirupanam (Benares edition), 

5. See India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS,^ written in Burmese script. 

6. Vacaspati II in his Khandanoddhdra supporting the view of Vardhamana stated 
that invariable concomitance is an unconditional relation [anaupddhikali 
sambandhaJj) between the sign and the signate. The definitions given in Tattva- 
cintd-mani (translated above) are in their opinion applicable to particular cases 
only. See Khai^danoddhdya, pp. 76—7 (Benares edition), 

7. There are differences of opinion about the character of the contact. Some 
authors held that it is not the universal itself, but the ordinary perception of 
it, through which the extraordinary contact may be established. It should also 
be noted here that Raghunatha Siromani has refuted the doctrine of sdmdnya- 
laksaitd contact. See Siddhdnta-muktdvalt and Didhiti on Tattva-cintd-ma'^i on 
sdmdnya-laksand section. 

8. See the tarka section of Tdrkika-raksd (Benares edition), 

9. See Siddhdnta-muktavalT, anumdna chapter. 

10, See Tattva-cintd-marLi {sabda section) and the commentary on it by Mathu- 
ranatha (Bibliotheca Indica). 

11. See Kai^dda-rahasya by Samkara MiSra on prthivi, etc. (Benares edition). 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE SAMKHYA-YOGA 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The Saihkhya philosophy seems to have been the oldest philosophical 
system in India. In the XJpanisads also we have germs of Samkhya specu¬ 
lation. The occurrence of the Samkhya concepts in the Upa^^sads the 
Katha, the Svetdsvatara and the Maitrdyan ^—cannot be explained unless 
Sarhkhya speculations had assumed some definite shape before them. 
The mention of Kapila, the reputed founder of the School, in the Svetdi~ 
vatara-Upanisad is significant, though ^aihkara denies its historical value. 
It is true that atheistic doctrines, characteristic of prevalent Samkhya, 
are not supported in these works. 

Of all systems of philosophic thought Samkhya has suffered the 
worst disaster. The works of Kapila, of Asuri, the direct disciple of the 
former, and of Paheasikha are all lost. The only work which has escaped 
extinction is the Sdmkhya-karikd of I^varakrsna, who caimot be earlier 
than the Christian era. Though opinions differ on the date, the general 
chronological status of the work is not indeterminable. At any rate we 
cannot place the work later than the fourth century a.d. Older commen¬ 
taries on this work are also lost. We have, therefore, to start with 
Gaudapada's commentary and Vacaspati's Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudi as 
the earliest exposition. There is, however, dispute about Gaudapada’s 
date and personal identity. Fortunately, with the discovery of the 
Yukti-dlpikd, an early commentary which is posterior to Bhartrhari, 
from whose work Vdkya-padlya it makes quotations, and most probably 
earlier than Kumarila and Dharmakirtti, who remain unmentioned in 
the work, we are in possession of earlier authentic data of Saihkhya 
Schools. 

In the Yoga-siitra of Patahjali and the Bhdsya attributed to Vyasa 
we have abundant discussion of the Samkhya categories and tenets. 
Regarding Patahjali there is a controversy about his time and personal 
identity. The work is probably the product of the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The Yukti-dipikd, which seems to be the product of the 
sixth century a.d., throws a flood of light upon the long course of evolution 
of the Samkhya philosophy. We find in it mention of a good number of 
early writers, most of whom founded sub-Schools after their names, whose 
divergent views are quoted or referred to in it. Certainly these differences 
could not arise unless the cultivation of the philosophy went on for 
several centuries. The record of Samkhya speculations in the Mahdhhdrata 
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and the Gi:td, affords unchallengeable evidence of the great antiquity of 
the School. Besides, the tradition recorded in the Buddha-carita that 
the Buddha had his schooling in the Sarhkhya under Alara Kalama lends 
additional support to the theory of its pre-Buddhist origin. We need not 
regard these definite categorical assertions as fanciful myths. But for 
want of early authentic works it is extremely risky to pronounce a definite 
opinion on the shape and structure of Sarhkhya thought at the time of 
its original promulgation and in the intervening centuries before the period 
of ISvarakrsna. 

The antiquity of Saihkhya philosophy is further attested by the fact 
that the fundamental doctrines of Saihkhya School have been elaborately 
criticized in the Nydya-sutra and the Brahma-sutra. Besides, Sarhkhya 
thought is reproduced in the Caraka-samhitd. In A^vaghosa's Buddha- 
carita also similar Saihkhya doctrines have been expounded. In the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitd also we find a representation of Saihkhj'^a doctrines 
with necessary adaptations and variations. 

It seems therefore perfectly warranted to conclude that Saihkhya 
p hil osophical tenets are pre-Buddhistic in origin. It is, however, the 
compendium of ISvarakrsna which gives the systematic logical exposition 
of Saihkhya categories, that will be the main basis of our exposition. 
This is an extraordinary work because it sums up in sixty-eight verses, 
though ambiguous and obscure in places, the fundamental concepts of 
the School with their logical justification. We have Vacaspati's com¬ 
mentary called the Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudi as an authoritative exposition. 
The discovery of the Yukti-dipikd enables us to trace some of the missing 
links in the chain of evolution of Saihkhya speculation. The Siithkhya- 
pravacana-sutra. with Vijnanabhiksu’s Bhd^ya is also of considt'rablc value. 


2 . THE TWENTY-FOUR CATEGORIES OF 

THE SAMKHYA 

Saihkhya accepts two ultimate principles as the fundamental cate¬ 
gories under which the whole universe of reality, spiritual and non¬ 
spiritual, is comprehended. These arc purusa and prakrii, Pnrusa stands 
for ultimate selves or spirits which are steadfast, unchanging, eternal 
entities whose nature consists of pure consciousness alone. Pure con¬ 
sciousness is one which has no necessary reference to an object. The 
association of objects with such consciousness is vicarious superimposition. 
As the number of spirits is practically infinite it is not quite exact to 
describe Saihkhya philosophy as dualistic unless purn^a as a class is 
regarded as one kind of reality and prakrti as the other. Now prakrti is 
the prius of the whole material and psychical order of phenomena. Though 
prakrti is numerically one singular entity it is by no means a simple 
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homogeneous substemce. It is "the union of opposites." It consists of 
three elements, viz. sattva, rajas and tamas which are by their nature and 
functions hostile to one another. This hostility is kept in check when 
prakrti is in its pure state of equilibrium prior to evolution. Sattva is 
primarily responsible for self-maintenance and self-manifestation of 
prakrti. Rajas is the cause of all activity and energizing. Tamas is respon¬ 
sible for inertia and restraint of activity. These three elements have 
different expressions in the material and in the psychical plane. The 
order of evolution which occurs in and through prakrti is determined and 
justified by a logical necessity. The different stadia reached in the course 
of evolution are also regarded as different categories. The whole process 
of evolution is summed up in terms of twenty-four categories, of which 
prakrti is the primal and initial limit. It is the uncaused cause and so 
called the first original cause. The final limit or terminus or evolution is 
furnished by the five gross elements, the five cognitive organs, the five 
motor organs and mind. But in between these two limits there are seven 
categories, viz. mahat or httddhi (intellect), which is the material counter¬ 
part and revealer of pure consciousness, the principle of egoity {ahamkaroi) 
and five super-physical elements {tanmdtras). These seven categories 
possess the dual characteristic of being evolutes and evolvents in their 
turn. Now the intellect is the first evolute from the primordial prakrti 
and is the evolvent of egoity. Egoity in its turn is the evolute of intellect 
and is the evolvent of the five subtle elements, viz. sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell and the eleven organs. The five subtle elements are the 
evolutes of egoity and the evolvents of the five gross elements, viz. ether, 
air, fire, water and earth. These twenty-four categories plus puru^a (pure 
spirit) complete the twenty-five categories which comprise among them 
the entire realm of reality, spiritual and non-spiritual. The spirit {jpuru^a) 
is, however, neither the cause nor the effect of anything else and thus 
stands apart and aloof from the course of evolution. 

Now the question arises as to the necessity of postulating prakrti as 
the primal stufi and as the prius of the universe. The necessity is found 
in the law of causation. The order, law and regular working of the phe¬ 
nomenal world cannot be explained away as the fortuitous product of 
chance. Causality is the supreme governing principle of all changes. The 
gross world that we perceive must be the product of a previous state 
of reality. It is characteristic of causation that the effect, while it must 
differ from the cause, must share in essential attributes of the latter 
These common attributes of the effect must be inherited from the cause. 
The special features of the effect, which distinguish it from the cause, 
must also be causally determined. 

According to the VaiSesika two atoms combine to produce a binary 
compound and three such binaries combine to produce a triatomic com- 
poimd and so on. The binary or dyad does not gain in magnitude, 
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whereas the triad does. The triad is greater in magnitude than the dyads 
or their constitutive atoms. But this explanation is exposed to a grave 
difficulty. The atoms are devoid of extension; how can they give rise to 
objects possessed of extension? The small can never become great. If, 
however, the cause be larger in magnitude, then smaller effects can be 
produced out of it, as the large comprehends the smaller in it. Only that 
nan be produced which is already there in the cause. Again, the specific 
be produced from the generic, because the generic comprehends and 
is not opposed to the specific. What is necessary to explain the magnitude 
in the effect is the presence of magnitude as such in the cause which must 
be wider and greater than that of the effect, because magnitude as such 
is comprehensive of all species of magnitude. The Samkhya accordingly 
concludes that the cause must be more general than the effect. We can 
deduce a species from the genus, but not vies versa. 

This leads us to the consideration of the nature of causation. In fact 
casuality is the corner-stone of Samkhya metaphysics and the different 
categories are deduced by the application of the law of causation. It is 
admitted by all that no event can occur without a cause. The Samkhya 
adds that the effect must be pre-existent in the causal stuff. This is called 
sapkarya-vada —the theory of pre-existent effect. The Samkhya theory 
of evolution {parii^dma-vdda) is based on this theory of causation. 

According to the Samkhya the cause and the effect are existent alike 
because the effect is only a transformation of the material cause and hence 
identical in substance. Now the existence of prdkrti as the unity of the 
three gunas is inferred to accoimt for the triple character of all pheno¬ 
mena, mental or ph37sical. The phenomenal world can be explained as the 
product of an ultimate principle, if the latter be possessed of the same 
essential characteristics which are found in the former. The theory of 
causation which maintains the essential identity of the cause and the effect 
can alone lead to this conclusion. Hence the supreme importance of the 
Samkhya theory of causation. 

Serious objections have been advanced by the Nyaya-Vai 4 e§ika School 
against the Samkhya theory of causation: (i) The effect is a new whole 
different from the constituent parts and is not a mere juxtaposition of 
them. (2) The effect is not cognized before its production. Were it the 
same as the cause it would always be cognized along with the latter. 
(3) The effect cannot exist in the material cause before its production 
because in that case the activity of the agent would be unnecessary and 
superfluous. The contention of the S 3 .mkhya that the agent only achieves 
transformation of the material cause by adjustment of its parts and docs 
not produce a novel event, is a suicidal argument on its part. Production 
of a new transformation which was not in existence before and the an¬ 
nihilation of the previous unorganized state amount to the surrender of 
the Saihkhya position that nothing existent is annihilated and a non- 
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existent is not produced. (4) There would be no difference in the condition 
of the cause at the beginning and the end, that is, before and after the 
emergence of the effect if the effect were already in existence. (5) The 
pre-existence of the effect would make existence and origination the same 
thing . But the difference between them cannot be annulled without self- 
contradiction. 

As regards the first contention the Samkh3^ does not accept the pro¬ 
position that the whole is in an entity different from the cause. Were it 
different it would be perceived to be different from its locus. But the 
whole is never perceived as different from the parts. To assume the 
numerical difference of the whole from its constituent parts is to beg 
the question at issue. To say again that the whole, being a product, must 
be different from its material cause as it is different from the other causes, 
viz. the agent and the instrument, is an argument of despair. In that case 
the whole should be perceived apart from the parts as it is perceived 
apart from the instrumental causes. Furthermore, the manner of existence 
of the whole as a different entity in the parts is incapable of logical 
determination. Does the whole exist collectively in all the parts in the 
relation of togetherness or severally in each of the parts? The former 
alternative is untenable as the whole would not then be perceivable 
without the perception of all the parts. As a matter of fact the whole 
is perceived even when we perceive a significant part. In perceiving an 
individual we do not wait for the perception of the back or the inside of 
the person. If, however, the whole were supposed to inhere in each part 
exhaustively and in its entire extent, there would be as many wholes as 
there are parts. It has been contended that the whole must be different 
from the parts because it is produced when the parts are brought into a 
particular juxtaposition and is destroyed when the juxtaposition is des¬ 
troyed, though the parts may continue to exist. But the argument is 
vitiated by the fallacy of peMio principii so far as the Samkhya is 
concerned, because the latter does not think that the whole is a novel 
entity which is produced or destroyed. According to him the parts 
only play the role of a whole according as they are arranged in a specific 
order. 

As regards the third contention that the existence of the effect before 
its production would make the activity of the agent superfluous the 
Samkh37a advances a series of arguments in refutation. 

Firsiiy, the effect must be existent in the cause, because a non-entity 
cannot be produced. A square-circle is never seen to be brought into 
being by any amount of exertion. Production has necessary reference to 
the effect and the operation of the agent and instruments can be significant 
if it bears upon it. But the effect is non-existent before the causal operation 
and is supposed to come into existence after the completion of causal 
operation. In between, the rffect has no status and so no operation can 
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be brought to bear upon it. The Saihkhya theory obviates this difficulty. 
The contention of the nihilist that the effect comes from non-entity 
amounts to a denial of causality. A determinate cause produces a deter¬ 
minate effect. Determinism is the essence of causality If non-being can 
be productive, it is available everywhere and so anj^hing could be the 
effect of anything else. The monist Vedantist’s contention that the cause 
is real and the effect is only an appearance amounts to an evasion and not 
a solution of the problem. Again, the contention of the Nyaya-Vai6esika 
School that the effect becomes existent after causal operation and was 
non-existent before is open to serious objections The proposition "the 
effect IS non-existent" is absurd, as the predicate, non-existence, can 
be affirmed if it belongs to the subject. Belongmg implies relation and this 
is possible between existent terms. If the predicate does not relate to the 
subject, the existence of the effect cannot be repudiated, because the 
prefficate, non-existence, is imrelated to it. Well, let the effect be pre¬ 
existent. What then does the causal operation serve to accomplish? The 
answer is that it only makes explicit what was implicit. Production is 
nothing but manifestation. 

Secondly, choice of material implies the previous existence of the effect. 
Oil seeds—^and not sands—are chosen for the production of oil, because 
oil is implicitly present in the oil seeds. That can be the cause, which is 
related to the effect. As regards the production of a whole from parts we 
have already shown that it is not numerically different from the parts. 
The cause and the effect are identical in essence. 

Thirdly, production is not promiscuous. The effect being identical 
with its relevant cause, it cannot come into being from anything numeri¬ 
cally different. If the doth, for instance, were different from the yams, 
as it is from the weaving apparatus, it would not be homogeneous with 
the yams. It would have a different locus from the yams as it has from 
the apparatus. Again, the yams could have produced another cloth as 
the weaving apparatus does. So the relation cannot be other than numerical 
identity. This disposes of the first objection of the Nyaya-Vaiiesika 
philosophers. 

As regards the second objection based on non-perception of the effect 
before production, it will suffice to say that non-perception is no evidence 
for non-existence. It was not perceived because it was implicit. The 
causal operation only makes it explicit. 

Regarding the third objection that production of transformation and 
manifestation is tantamount to the admission of production of a new 
entity, the S 3 .mkhya attributes it to misconception of the nature of trans¬ 
formation. Transformation does not mean the cessation of a pre-existent 
attribute or the production of a pre-non-existent attribute. Production 
means the manifestation of an attribute implicitly present in the sub¬ 
stance and cessation connotes the relapse of the manifested attribute into 
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the tmmanifest state. So the objection is wide of the mark. The fresh 
adjustment and organization requisite for the production of the effect are 
rather the attributes of the causal stuff and as such not an3d:hing different. 
The Sariikhya, however, does not repudiate the conventional difference 
between existence and origination. Origination only means the mani¬ 
festation of a non-manifested entity, which being identical with the 
substance does not imply the creation of a novel phenomenon. 

Fourthly, causality presupposes determinate capacity of the cause to 
produce a determinate effect. This capacity can come into play only if 
there is a relation between it and what is to be produced. This implies 
the potential existence of the effect in the cause. The concept of capacity 
is necessarily bound up with a substratum and an object. Now the sub¬ 
stratum qua cause is pre-existent. The question is whether the object qua 
effect is pre-existent or not. But the very concept of power has a bipolar 
reference; it cannot be supposed to exist and fimction in the absence of 
the other term. If the object be non-existent how can the causal power 
operate upon it? If, however, the causal capacity could function upon a 
non-existent object then the charge of promiscuity incidental to the 
production of an5^hing cannot be avoided. 

Fifthly, the very possibility of causality implies that the effect must be 
existent in the cause. A non-entity has no need for a cause. It is difficult 
to make an intrinsic difference between one non-entity and another non¬ 
entity. If the cloth were non-existent in the cause just as a square-circle 
is, it would be impossible to accoimt for the production of the one and 
the non-production of the other. An explanation might be possible if 
there were intrinsic difference between one non-entity and another. But 
such intrinsic difference either in the shape of a quality or action or class 
character is inconceivable in what is non-existent. 

All the different arguments advanced by the Sajhkhya are logical 
corollaries of the fundamental proposition that the cause and effect are 
identical in substance. Now there are very cogent considerations in support 
of this position. The product is an attribute of the material cause in the 
sense that it cannot exist in a locus where the material cause is absent. 
Now this relation of substance and attribute cannot subsist between 
numerically different substances. The cow is not an attribute of the horse. 
So this very relation of substance and attribute which subsists between a 
cause and an effect proves that they are not numerically different and 
hence must be identical. Even the very relation of a material and product 
cannot subsist between two different entities. For instance, there is no 
such relation between a jar and doth. The relation of material and 
product between yam and doth then proves that they are not numerically 
different. There is another weighty consideration in support of this 
position. If the whole as product were a different substance from its 
constitutive parts they should have different weight. But the weight of 
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the product, for instance a textile, is not found to be greater or less than 
that of the yams of which it is composed. 

As for the differences between cause and effect in respect of causal 
efftciency, nomenclature, origination and destruction, they do not prove 
the absolute difference of the effect from the cause. A concrete illustration 
will elucidate this tmth. The tortoise spreads out its different organs and 
again retracts them into its body. The expansion and contraction 
symbolize production and destruction. The production of different 
ornaments from the same piece of gold and their cessation in the same 
are rather cases of contraction and expansion, withdrawal and mani¬ 
festation. The cases are typical and show that there is neither production 
of an absolutely new entity which was non-existent before, nor the 
destruction of an existent fact. As regards the difference of causal efficiency 
between a lump of clay and a jar, this too cannot be made the ground of 
inference of numerical difference. We find that one man cannot carry a 
stretcher though he can efficiently serve as a guide. But several such men 
ran carry the stretcher. Likewise one yam cannot serve as a wrapper. But 
several yams combined actually serve this purpose. The difference of 
causal efficiency and function is therefore no argument for the numerical 
difference of cause and effect. 

PrakHi.—Prakrti is the ultimate causal ground and prius of the whole 
flux of phenomenal order. The manifold phenomena are seen to originate, 
to perish, to occupy limited space, to move, to be dependent for sub¬ 
sistence and functioning. Now, these must have their causes. We have 
found that the cause must be greater in magnitude and more general 
than the effect. The particular and the specific cannot be produced from 
another particular and specific. Now to begin with, the gross material 
phenomena which are classified imdcr five gross elements must be traced 
to causes which are less specific and more general. The causes of the five 
gross elements are the five subtle elements called tamndtras as already 
stated. These five subtle elements together with the eleven organs again 
evolve from egoity which evolves from intellect which again evolves 
from prakrti. Prakrti, as we have said, is a complex unity of three elements 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. Sattva is light and luminous. It is the cause of 
buoyancy of things and as present in the sense-organs it makes them fit 
and competent for apprehension of their objects. Rajas is active. All 
movement is due to it. Without its help sattva and iamas would be abso¬ 
lutely ineffective. All activity, internal change or external movement 
is possible because of it. Tamas is characterized by heaviness and obstruc¬ 
tiveness. It causes gravitation in material bodies and dullness in organs. 
As illumination is the effect of sattva, obscuration is the effect of tamas. 
These three elements are found to co-operate in spite of their natural 
opposition in every object, physical or psychical. Just as the wick, fire and 
oil combine to produce illumination so these also always co-operate 
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throughout the course of evolution. The preponderance of one and the 
subordination of the others in different manner and proportion give rise 
to the plurality of phenomena in their infinite complexity. The entire 
process of evolution is, however, determined by an unconscious theology 
which results in either enjo3anent or liberation of the spirit. Every step in 
tbft evolution is purposive, though fyrakrti is not conscious of it. 

Now, we must try to understand the logical significance of the different 
stages of evolution. 

Evolution. —^The first evolute is mahat, the great, also called huddJii, 
intellect. It is called “great” {mahat) because temporally and spatially 
it has the greatest magnitude among the evolutes. Paradoxical though 
it may appear, intelligence, understanding, feeling, willing, and all other 
psychical phenomena are regarded by the Saihkhya as products of nature 
{prakrti), their difference from gross material objects lying in the attenua¬ 
tion and refinement of their constitution, prakrti is the equilibrium of 
the three opposing forces or principles and so far as the purpose of evolu¬ 
tion is considered it is as good as non-existent as has been described in 
the Vydsa-hhdsya.^ It is indeterminate and imperceptible. We are, 
however, compelled to accept it as the ultimate prius if we accept the 
Simkhya conception of causation according to which the cause is the 
unspecialized state of the specialized effect. The cause of all causes must 
then be bereft of every trace of specialization and can at best be thought 
of as pure being. But pure being is psychologically as inconceivable 
and unimaginable as pmre non-being. Hence the purely negative description 
of prakrti. 

Now the primal prakrti is characterized by absolute equilibrium of the 
constituent and though it undergoes change which is integral to 

its nature, the change is homogeneous, that is, from similar to similar. 
This absolutely homogeneous prakrti, as we have observed, is as good as 
non-existent. For it serves no purpose. But the immanent teleology, which 
is temporarily held in check in the interlude between a preceding and a 
succeeding creation of the world, becomes released and the equilibrium 
is disturbed. The disturbance means the preponderance of one or other 
gu/t}>a over the rest. The first evolute mahat is characterized by the pre- 
ponderan<^ of the saMva element. It is the highest and simplest entity; 
and perhaps because of its most g^eralized character it is placed at the 
beginning of evolution which consists in transition from simple to complex, 
general to particular, imspecialized to specialized. It is pure intelligence 
which, in its cosmic character, comprises all limited intellects with this 
difference that while the latter have felt reference to objects, the former is 
without any, since for it there is no object to be grasped. The second 
evolute is egoity or self-sense. It is relatively limited in scope because 
it has reference to self whereas the mahat is not circumscribed in its 
reference. It has eveiything as its possible object and in the cosmic plane 
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it possesses this potentiality though the objective order has not come into 
being.3 From egoity proceed two parallel series of evolutes—internal and 
external. The former series consists of five cognitive organs, five conative 
organs, and mind which is of dual nature, as cognition and conation both 
are determined by it. The objective series consists of the five subtle 
elements. The internal series proceeds from the sattva aspect, and the 
objective from the tamas aspect of makai. The rajas element serves only 
to activate these two elements respectively. All these evolutes are derived 
from egoity and this is logically deducible from the immanence of egoity 
in each and all. The different organs are the instruments for the fulfilment 
of the purposes of the ego and the objects are necessary for the satisfaction 
of the possessive impulse. The objects are the property of the ego who is 
the proprietor. The immanence of egoity is explicitly felt in the identi¬ 
fication of the organs and the objects with it. It is for this reason that the 
ego is affected by the conditions of the organs and the objects. With the 
loss of the eye, for instance, the ego believes itself to be blind and it feels 
that it is wealthy or poor according as the material objects are in or out 
of its possession. The evolution of gross material elements from the subtle 
ones is a logical necessity because only the gross can be of service to the ego. 
The organs, it is obvious, are specialized forms of egoity, because while 
the former have specialized scopes and reference the latter's reference 
comprehends all of them. 

It ought to be noted that the deduction of categories is a logical process. 
The particular is deduced from the general which is also the case with 
deductive reasoning. Another feature of the Saihkhya theory of evolution 
is its deduction of subjective and objective categories from one principle. 
The precedence of the subjective categories, viz. mahat (pure intelligence) 
and ahamk&ra (egoity), in the hierarchy of evolution, to the objective 
categories, viz. subtle elements and gross elements, seems to be determined 
by a logical necessity. The subjective categories have a necessary objective 
reference. The objects are therefore necessary to satisfy this need. The 
world order consists of both these sides, the subjective and the objective. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the evolution, though successive, 
exhibits and embodies a continuity. The antecedent continues and is 
gathered up in the consequent. The prior stage is not annulled in the 
posterior. In spite of the variation, there is the all-comprehensive under¬ 
current of the primal stuff. Bach stage is characterized by the triple 
character of prakrti. The existence of this common thread in all the 
different stages of evolution makes it logically possible to trace them to 
one common principle. 

Bondage and Emancipation, —^The bondage of the self is effected by its 
identification with the huddhi and egoity. And this identification is due 
to the reflection of the pure spirit in the lyuddM and the consequent failure 
on the part of the spirit to distinguish itself from the former. This non- 
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discrimination results in the identification of the two, which further and 
further leads to the identification of the pure self with the successive 
series of evolutes. It is for this reason that the pure spirit, which by its 
intrinsic nature is free and pure, unsusceptible to pain and sin and moral 
and intellectual defects, comes to feel its subj ection to all these limitations. 

It is, however, the presence of pain, which sums up all the limitations 
and defects, that compels the spirit to think about the means of delivery 
from its meshes. Hence the necessity of philosophical knowledge. It is 
the theoretical and practical conviction that the subject as pure spirit is 
by its very nature free from all contamination of pain and misery that 
ultimately leads to its emancipation. The emancipation is achieved by the 
discriminative knowledge that the self is entirely different from and 
unaffected by the not-self. This, however, is not easy to achieve. The 
theorectical conviction must mature into and culminate in direct reali¬ 
zation of the truth. For this a long course of ethical discipline is necessary. 
The first essential condition is the abandonment of attachment to the 
attractive things of the world—^honour, wealth, position and power. 
The practice of yogic discipline is recommended for this purpose. It enables 
the spirit to recover its sense of freedom. 

Purusa .—^The existence of puru§a as the vmchanging and abiding 
spirit of the nature of pure consciousness cannot be empirically known. 
Being devoid of sensible quality it cannot be externally perceived. Nor can 
it be internally perceived, because the object of mental perception is 
invariably a product of gwtms being possessed of feeling tone. 

It is argued by the SeLihkhya, however, that all aggregates and complexes 
subserve the end of an other. Now prdkrti and all her modifications are 
complex aggregates of triple gmtas. So they must be subservient to some 
other principle. It is a matter of experience that bed, chair, cushion, 
furniture, etc., which are compounds of manifold elements, cannot be 
supposed to be self-sufficient in their existence. They necessarily exist for 
the satisfaction of a need. The whole material and psychical order of 
existence cannot therefore be conceived to have self-sufficient existence. 
The other principle for whose sake they exist and function must be an 
uncompounded spirit in the ultimate analysis. Though empirically we 
have no knowledge of a pure spirit it must be admitted because if there 
were no simple, uncompounded substance, the process of subservience 
would have no limit. The regressus an infinitum is the reductio an ahsurdtim 
of the denial of simple substances. 

The second argument is a corollary of the first. Prahrti as an aggregate 
of triple gutfus must have its opposite in a simple substance. By the 
first argument we have found that an tmcompounded simple substance is 
the logical presupposition of the complex phenomena and so the opposition 
of it is obvious. The third argument is that all unintelligent objects must 
have an inteUigent director which must be the spirit in the last resort. 
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The fourth argument asserts that the unconscious world of reality with 
its infinite change and complexity must be experienced by someone. 
The experiencer must be a pure spirit. 

Finally, the striving for liberation is a felt fact. The longing for escape 
from the never-ending circuit of worldly existence is felt by all spiritually 
inclined persons. This longing points to the possibility of salvation, 
because it cannot be dismissed as a false treacherous guile of nature. 
Now, it is prakrti which can strive for this end. But there can be no salva¬ 
tion and release from pain and imperfection so far as prakrti is concerned. 
These limitations are inherent in prakrti as an inalienable part of its 
nature. So the necessity of salvation proves that there must be a spirit 
who alone can have emancipation. 

All these arguments are based upon teleology. The movement of 
prakrti is asserted to be purposive in a twofold way. Firstly, it serves the 
end of enjoyment by purusa of the phenomenal plurality in and through 
the psychical apparatus and, secondly, for the emancipation. This is the 
teleology of evolution. All these arguments emphasize the fact that this 
teleology is fulfilled and becomes significant only if there be a pure spirit. 

The Saihkhya posits an infinite plurality of purusas. This seems to be 
a traditional dogma accepted as an article of faith. The arguments advanced 
are logically weak and unconvincing. They relate to the empirical self 
and have no relevance to the pure spirit in which the Saihkhya believes. 
Thus the determinate occurrence of birth, death and the possession and 
exercise of different organs are supposed to prove the existence of different 
selves. If there were no plurality of selves, the birth and death of one 
individual would entail the birth and death of all other individuals. The 
selective activity of organs would not be possible if they belonged to a 
common self. Thus the loss of sight of one individual would make all 
other individuals blind. But this is contrary to fact. Secondly, the absence 
of simultaneous activity of all individual bodies proves that the self 
varies with each psycho-physical organism. Thirdly, the occurrence of 
various intellectual and moral qualities in different individuals should 
prove that they must appertain to different selves. 

These arguments have very little cogency and logical value. Birth and 
death, possession of organs, and the varying distribution of intellectual 
and moral powers do belong to prakrti and its different evolutes. The 
pure spirit is absolutely unaffected by them. So these phenomena cannot 
be made the groimd of the inference of numerical difference of the purusas 
with whom they have no concern. 

The greatest dif&culty in the Saihkhya philosophy is the possibility of 
the relation of purusas and prakrti. We cannot conceive that it is one of 
conjunction because the eternal existence of purusa and prakrti as parallel 
entities must make this conjunction an inescapable necessity. If this 
conjunction constituted bondage there could be no release from it. So 
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the relation must be of a different kind. As a matter of fact, the relation 
is posited between Jmddhi and purusa and the relation with the ultimate 
prakrU is a matter of inference, bvtddhi ^^.prahHi being identical in essence 
in conformity with the law of causation. But what can be the nature 
of relation between buddhi and purusal It is said that the purttsa is re¬ 
flected in the buddhi which is a luminous and transparent stuff. But the 
purusa being ubiquitous cannot but have such relation with all the 
bttddhis and it is passing strange that the said reflection should not take 
place in each and all of them. The Sanikhya is constrained to admit that 
this is an ultimate fact which logic cannot conprehend. It is the pre¬ 
supposition of the whole course of evolution and makes it ptuposive 
and significant. 

Epistemology. —^Patanjali admits five mental states, viz. true cognition 
{pramdi^, error {yiparyaycC), objectless ideation {vikalpa), cognition in 
dreamless sleep {yddra) , and recollection {smrt'V) . Of these the first is the 
purveyor of truth and hence has logical validity. The rest are psycho¬ 
logical facts devoid of logical value. Valid cognition is of three kinds— 
perception, inference and verbal testimony. Perception is determmate 
intuition of an object. In external perception the senses move forward 
to meet the objects and when the contact occurs the senses are trans¬ 
formed into the shape of the objects. The mind (Jbuddhi) is then auto¬ 
matically transformed into the shape of the object. But the sense and miud 
being both unconscious, their transformation cannot be termed knowledge. 
It is the spiriUiol iWumination of the mental form which makes knowledge 
possible. As regards the nature of this illumination there is a difference 
of view between VEcaspati and Vijnanabhiksu. The former holds that 
the mind and its modification, being extremely dear and mirror-like 
owing to the preponderance of the sattva element, is the closest possible 
analogue of pure spirit and so it at once catches the reflection of the spirit, 
and then becomes conscious as it were. This constitutes knowledge. It 
is both subjective and objective in reference. So every case of perceptual 
intuition is a judgment of the form *Tt is a jar and I know it is so.” For 
the subjective reference it is not necessary that another mental modi¬ 
fication or another reflection of the spirit in it should occur. This is called 
the theory of single reflection, being unilateral in character. 

Vijnanabhiksu, following the texts in the Purdnas, gives a different 
interpretation. He asserts that apprehension is possible only through 
transformation of the mind. The mind can perceive an object whose drape 
it assumes. But this mental transformation is perceived only when it is 
reflected in the puru^. All cognition takes place in the being of purusa and 
not in the mind. This primary reflection of the mental form of the object 
constitutes objective cognition, viz. “This is a jar.” As regards the sub¬ 
jective judgment “I know the jar,” it requires another process. In this 
judgment the subject is as much a intent as the object. But as 
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cognition of an object is possible only through a corresponding mental 
transformation the knowledge of the subject "I” can occur only when the 
mind is transformed into the form of the “I.” And this transformation 
is imaged in the pure spirit; thus the knowledge "I know the jar” takes 
place. Here instead of one reflection we have got two, and accordingly 
two mental modifications. This interpretation seems to harmonize with 
the Samkhya doctrine of purality of selves better than Vacaspati's 
theory. The reflection may be a shadowy appearance. But the role of 
the ^urusa as epistemological and moral subject is held to be apparent 
and illusory. This theory of double reflection makes the play of this 
apparent role more plausible than the other theory. 

There is one important point which ought not to be left out of account. 
Both Vacaspati and Vijnanabhiksu classify perception under two heads 
—indeterminate {nir-v%kalpa) and determinate {sa-vikalpa). But the text 
of I^varakrsna is silent upon this point. The explanation of the Vyasa- 
hhasyaot explicitly makes perceptual intuition determinate. The Yukti- 
ilpijza also does not mention this dual character. The problem arises 
from the occurrence of the term Mocana in the Sdmkhya-karvka, 28. 
Vacaspati explains it as indistinct perception. The Yukti-dtp%kS, on 
the contrary, interprets it as the modification of the sense-organ. It is 
further maintained that cognition is only a mental fact. Besides, there can 
be no cognition of a general dtiaracter exclusively. All cognition is the 
cognition of the particular and general combined. The sense-organ has no 
cognitive capacity as the admission of it would make the postulation of the 
mind superfluous. So the classification of perception into indeterminate and 
determinate seems to be an innovation incongruous with the original text. 

Infermce is broadly divided into positive (vfte) and negative {a-vUa), 
according as it is based on positive and negative concomitance. The posi¬ 
tive is of two kinds—one based upon causal relation, and the other on 
general similarity. The inference of fire from smoke and of impending 
rainfall from the clouded sky belongs to the first category. The deduction 
of super-sensuous facts such as the primordial prakrti or sense faculties 
is effected by means of the second. From the homogeneity of cause and 
effect, generally perceived, the ultimate cause of the world order is also 
inferred to be homogeneous with it in respect of triple character. The 
inference of senses is another instance. All acts are caused by instruments. 
Knowledge is an act and therefore caused by an instrument which must 
be the senses. The specific object of such inference is imperceptible. And 
hence there can be no direct knowledge of its concomitants. But the 
community of the nature of the imperceptible with the perceived facts 
makes the inference possible. 

Verbal testimony is the source of knowledge of super-sensuous entities. 
It consists of the words {^ahdd) of a reliable authority, like the Vedas, 
free from all possible defects. 
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3. THE YOGA 

It is said in the Gltd that Saihkhya and Yoga are one and it is only fools 
who look upon them as different. Whatever may he the meaning of the 
terms Samkhya and Yoga, intended in the G^ta, it holds good if we take 
them to stand for the two disciplines. Yoga is applied Sahikh3^. The 
philosophical basis of Yoga is the same as that of Samkhya. The difference 
is the introduction of another category, viz. Personal God by Patanjali 
in his Y'oga-sutra. It is therefore called theistic Sariikhya. By believing 
in an external god, the Yoga obviates the difficulty of the initiation of the 
evolutionary process after periodical cosmic dissolutions. It is God who 
brings the world process to a halt and also inaugurates the subsequent 
process of evolution. The cosmic functions of God are not emphasized in 
the YogasiUra. But the scholiast Vyasadeva bdieves in cosmic function 
and his commentators take considerable pains to establi^ these activities. 
In the Bhamatt, Vacaspati states that the movement of prakrti is said to 
be guided and controlled by God.S The existence of God is, however, not 
proved by the cosmological argument. It is proved as follows. Knowledge is 
found to vary in extent and scope from small to great in different subjects. 
Whatever is possessed of degrees of excellence must have its maximum in 
some substratum. For instance, magnitude which varies in degree is 
minimuTn in the atom and maximum in ^ace. So there must be a person 
in whom knowledge reaches its maximum. That is God. He is not limited 
by time because He must exist eternally. Otherwise, the revelation of 
the Veda, the source of eternal infallible knowledge, will not be possible. 

Patanjali, howev^, does not make the won^pful meditation of God 
the only means of enlightenment which leads to the release of the self 
from bondage of rebirths. Like the Samkhya, he holds the knowledge of 
the distinction of self from not-self as the sole and sufficient cause of 
emancipation. In the Yoga-suira of Patanjali various courses of meditation 
axe prescribed for the realization of the nature of the pure self. 

We must briefly e 3 q>lajn the general nature of yoga. It is defined to be 
the suppression and control of the five-fold mental activity of which we 
have spoken before. The purity and freedom of the self are obscured by 
the constant fluctuations of the mind with which the self identifies himself. 
This identification is due to primal ignorance {avidyS) which is a positive 
entity and manifests itself in the forms of perverted cognitior^. Thus 
under the spell of avidyd, the self regards what is non-etemal as eternal, 
impure as pure, pain as pleasure and non-sdLf as self. It is due to its 
influence that the feels his identity with the httddhi, develops attach¬ 
ment and hatred, and finally a will to live and irresistible dread for death. 
These are the passions and defilements which make the emergence of 
spiritual life difficult. There are various antidotes to these intellectual, 
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moral and quasi-physical disciplines. All these disciplines are prescribed 
for the achievement of the control of the mind and the body. 

We may mention the parikarmans or the purifying disciplines. These 
are cultivation of love and friendly attitude {maitrt) towards those who 
are in happiness, compassion [karuno^ for the distressed, feeling of happi¬ 
ness i^nudita) at the spiritual exaltation of the pious men, and indifference 
[upeksd) towards sinners. And again such propaedeutic disciplines as 
non-injury {ahifhsd), truthfulness {satya), non-stealing {a-st^a), sexual 
continence {hrahma-carycC), and non-appropriation [a-parigraha) are neces¬ 
sary. Among these non-injury is the most important and essential. 
The other disciplines are to be practised in conformity with the observance 
of this fundamental virtue. A truth, for example, which leads to injury 
is only a pseudo-truth. 

All these different practices and courses of discipline are recommended 
for the achievement of samddhi, the quiescence of the mind. Now this 
samadhi is of two kinds, viz. samprajnaia which leads to the realization 
of the numerical and functional difference of the self and the mind, and 
a-samprajhaia in which even this realization as a mental occurrence is 
suppressed and the self achieves his freedom and is restored to his own nature 
as pure spirit. 

In fne, we should note that supreme emphasis has been laid upon 
dispassion and detachment. The spiritual aspirant must realize the 
worthlessness of the things of the world and detach himself from the 
worldly pursuits. The highest dispassion consists in the relinquishment 
of attachment to the blessed experiemce of the distinction of the self and 
the not-self, because this is the condition sine qua non of the recovery of 
ultimate freedom. Mere dispassion without enlightenment is rather a snare 
and a pitfall. 


NOTES 


I. vide, pp. 14, 38. 
a. On. Yoga-siUra, II. 19. 

3. YukH-dipika, p. xx.<|. 

4. On Yoga-siUra, I. 7. 

5. ”CetanSdhi$thitam a-cetanarhpyavartaU yaihdyogindm livara-vddindm.” BhSma&i 
on Brahma-sUtra, II. 2. a. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PURVA-MIMAMSA 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The Purva-Mimaiiisa is a system of Indian philosophy which investi¬ 
gates the nature of dharma propounded in the former section of the Vedas 
— karma~kdij 4 <^—^just as the Uttara-mimaihsa investigates the nature 
of Brahman in the latter section— ■jHana-kdV'da. Owing to its recognition 
of the Vedas as the sole authority on dharma it is treated as an orthodox 
system of philosophy {astika-dar&and). Though the word dstika is inter¬ 
preted also as that whidh. recognizes the other world and that which 
accepts the existence of God, its general meaning is that which recognizes 
the Vedas as authority. The term dariana emphasizes the fact that these 
S37Steins aim at the final release of man through the highest tjTpe of 
knowledge and realization of the highest truth.* 

Jaimini’s Pw^Ormvmdfhsd-sutra {c. 400 b.c.) refers to many Acaryas, 
including Badarayam. Since Badarayana also refers to Jaimini, they may 
be contemporaries. The earliest extant commentary on the swtras is 
Sabarasvamin's Bhd^a (c. a.d. 200) on twelve chapters, though earlier 
Vrttds by Bodhayana, Upavar§a and Bhavadasa are known from refer¬ 
ences. Bhartpnitra and Bhartrhaii are also spoken of as Vrttikaras. 

Sabara-bhd^a was commented upon by KumSrilabhatta (seventh 
century a.d.) in his Sloka-v&rttika on I. i, Tantra-vdrtHka on I. 2 to III, 
and Tup-tlka on IV to XII; and in his BrhaU%kd and Madhyama-ftka 
which are lost to us. Kumarila's discipline Prabhakara alias guru wrote 
two independent conamentaries on Sahara-hhd^ya, the Brhati {nibandhana) 
and Laghvi {vivaraij^ which are commented upon by ^alikanatha in 
Rjunvimald and Dipa-iikhd respectively. MandanamiSra and Bhattomveka 
were also Kumarila's disciples; the formCT wrote VidM-viveka, Bhavana- 
viveha, Vibhrama-viveka and Mtrndmsdnukramaitl, while the latter, 
identified by some with Bhavabhuti, composed commentaries on Sloka- 
and Bhdvand-mveha, ^alikanatha wrote Prakarana-paiicikd 
elucidating Prabhakara's doctrines. Vix^aspatimiSra {c. a.d. 850) wrote 
a commentary Nyaya-ka'^ikd on Vidhi-viveka and a manual called 
TaMoa'-bind/u. 

By A.D. 1000 Devasvtmin wrote a Bha^a on Samkar^a-kcb^da, 
SucaiitamiSra and Partha^rathimiSra wrote commentaries, KaHkd and 
Nydya-ratnakara^ on Sdohor-varUika. ParthasSrathimi^a also wrote Sdstra- 
dipikdf a commentary on the s^ras elucidating the adhikarajsMS according 
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to Kumarila, Tantya-ratna on Ti*p-t%ka, and Nyaya-ratna-^ald on the 
model of Prakarof^-paylcikd. Bhavanathami^ra's Naya-viveka (Prab- 
hahara School), Bhattasome^vara’s Nyaya-sudha and Parito^amiSra’s 
Ajita, both commentaries on Tanira-varttika are important works of this 
period. Short manuals like Nandi^vara’s Prahhakara-vijayct, Cidananda's 
Niti-tatt^aviybhava (Bhatta School), and Bhatta Visiju's Naya-tattva- 
sayhgraha (Prabhakara School); MurarimiSra’s Tyi-pad%-ntti-yiayana, a 
commentary on the second, third and fourth pddas of the first adhySya 
of the siUras, Madhav§,carya’s Nydya-mdld-vistara, Appayya Diksita’s 
Vidhi-rasdyana and Mayukhdvali (a commentary on Sdstra-dipika), 
Vehkate^vara Diksita's Vdrttikdhharaim (a commentary on 'fup-ftkd), 
Khandadeva’s BhdUa-kausiuhha, Bhatfa-dtpikd and Bhdita-rahasya, N 3 .ra- 
3rana Bhatta and Nau'ayanapandita’s Mdyta-meyodaya, ^amkarabhatta's 
BcUa-prakdia, Apadeva's Mwndfhsdr^dya-prakdia, Laugak^ibhaskara's 
Artha-samgraha, Somanatha’s Mayukha-yndUkd (a commentary on 
ii»/iiAa),Sambhubhatta’sPya&A«t;a^t (acommentary on Bhatta-dipika), and 
Ramanujacarya's Tantra-rahasya (Prabhakara School): these are some 
of the important works of the post-Kumarila period elucidating the 
prayndij,as and important rules of interpretation in the Piirva-Mimamsa.* 


2 . . 45 —EPISTEMOLOGY 

Upavar^a, Sahara and Kumaiila speak of six pramdnas: perception 
{pratyaksa), inference {aymmdna), verbal testimony {iahda), comparison 
{upamdyta), presumption {arthdpatti) and non-apprehension \ani 4 palahdhi). 
Prabhakara accepts the first five only, since he does not consider negation 
{a-hhdveC) as a separate category. Prayndiiia is generally defined as the 
efficient cause of a valid cognition {pramd^karaistcC). Prabhakara explains 
pramd as valid cognition {a-vtsayhvddi-^iidyia)^ To him all cognitions 
except remembrance are valid. KumaLrila defines pramd as a cognition 
presenting an object previously unknown {anadhigateC) and not sublated 
by other cognitions (ahddJvUa). The repetitions {aymvddas) and invalid 
cognitions {bhrameC) are not pramds. 

The doctrine of self-validity {svataJfrprdmdijyd) of cognitions, i.e. all 
cognitions are produced, and known, as valid, is the corner-stone of 
Min^Linsa philosophy. The Prabhakara conception of pramd highly 
favours it. First it is established with reference to cognitions arising from 
the Scriptures which are self-revelations and then the same is applied 
to other cognitions. Cognitions when generated by their causes reveal 
objects independently. So they are intrinsically valid and remain valid 
in the absence of any defect in the person, etc., and of a sublating cog¬ 
nition. The cognitions arising from the Vedic texts are not sublated by 
any other cognition and so they are ever valid. The invalidity of cog- 
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nitions is not self-evident in that it is explained by the defect of the 
perceiver, etc., and by the sublating cognition .3 

As cognitions are self-valid, so they are self-illumined {sva-pratydk^a). 
The Prabhakaras accept Tri-puti-vitti of cognitions: i.e. each cognition 
has three factors, the knower (self), the known (object) and the know¬ 
ledge itself. The cognition “I know this” [aham idam jdndmi) has the 
three presentations of (i) I, the knower, (ii) this, the object and (iii) the 
cognition. In all cognitions of the self, its substratum is known and the 
object is mediate or immediate according to the nature of cognition. 
Cognition is known only as cognition [samvi^ and not as its object 
{safhvedya). With its self-luminosity it illumines itself (as cognition) and 
manifests the self (as the cognizer) and the object (as the cognized).4 
But the Bhattas hold that cognition is never immediately known, but 
inferred from the cognizedness {jndtatS) of the object, produced by the 
cognition. An act of cognition implies the relationship of the cognizer and 
the cognized object and the knowledge of this relationship helps us to infer 
the act of the cognizer, viz. the cognition. The knowledge, "The jar is cog¬ 
nized by me” can be fully explained only when the relation between the 
cognizer and the cognized (Jndir-jHeya-samba^idha) is known. The Bhattas 
denied the self-luminosity of cognitions because they wanted to establish 
the objective reality of the external world against the subjectivism or 
nihilism of the Buddhists. 

Muraiimi^ra who represents a third School of Mimaihsa accepts the 
sdf-validity of cognitions and holds that a cognition is cognized along 
with its validity by its retrospective cognition {anuvyavasdya).s 

Pralyak^a or perceptual knowledge is stated in the fourth sutra in the 
Purva-Mimamsa, to be a cognition produced by the contact of the self 
with the mind, of the mind with the sensory organs and of the sensory 
organs with the object.® This is the same as what is accepted by the 
Naiyayikas. The only difference is in the nature and number of relations 
{sannikar^a). The Naiyayikas accept six while the Bhattas and the 
Prabhakaras have only three. The Bhattas explain it as identity-cum- 
difference {tdddtmya or hheddbheda), while the PrabliSkaras accept 
inherence {samavdya). 

This perceptual knowledge has two varieties, indeterminate {nir-vikal- 
pakcC) and determinate {sa-vikalpaka). Kumarila explains the former as 
the cognition appearing first as mere awareness {alocana) pertaining to 
the object itself and resembling the cognition of the newborn infant about 
things around itself. In this cognition neither the genus nor the differentia 
is presented to consciousness; all that is present there is the individual 
wherein these two subsist.? Prabhakara believes that indeterminate per¬ 
ception presents both the class characters and the specific features but 
the object is not then appreciated as actually belonging to a class pos¬ 
sessing the specific features, since its real nature cannot be cognized until 
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it is compared with other objects of the same class.® According to 
Kumarila, determinate perception presents the generic and specific quali¬ 
ties of the individual. It is based on the indeterminate perception where 
the genus, the name and the qualif5fing properties are implicitly appre¬ 
hended. Prabhakara believes that determinate perception is of a mixed 
character since it involves also the element of remembrance of other 
objects with which the object perceived is compared. 

Error .—If all cognitions are valid by their nature, how do the so-called 
erroneous cognitions arise? Prabhakara says that the so-called erroneous 
cognition "this is silver" {idarh rajatam) is not a unit of knowledge but 
a composition of two, a recollection and a perception. The "this” is 
actually perceived along with certain features of nacre common to silver, 
and the knowledge of these features rouses the impression of the former 
experiences and the “silver” is recollected. Hence the cognition "this is 
silver" has "this” a perception immediately followed by the recollection 
of "silver.” Of these two, the first is true since it is not sublated after¬ 
wards. The second is the recollection of silver previously cognized else¬ 
where, as silver stripped of its association with the past time and par¬ 
ticular place where it was seen {j>ranm$ta-tattaka-sviara‘iw). The non- 
apprehension {bhedagraha) of this distinction between the two cognitions 
results in the cognizer’s voluntary activity to seize the silver. This view 
of invalid cognition is known as akhydti-vdda meaning no-(invalid)- 
knowledge-theory. Error is only a jumble of two cognitions. 

The Bhattas explain it as viparUa-khyati which is nothing but the 
anyaihd-khydtt of the Naiyayikas. When nacre is experienced as silver 
the erroneous cognition "this is silver” arises. Here "this” refers to the 
white object before him, the distinctive features of nacre being missed 
because of some defect in the eye of the perceiver. The properly of silver 
[rajatatva) belonging to real silver is presented here as existing in nacre. 
The Bhattas hold that the relation between nacre and rajatatva is asat 
(non-being) while the Naiyayika explains it to be extra-normal (a-laukika ).9 

Amtmdna or inferential knowledge presents an object which has no 
contact with the sensory organs and which is one prohandum of the two (re¬ 
lated objects) and this knowledge arises on the basis of the perception of 
the other {probans) when their relation is known.*® The Bhattas define 
invariable concomitance [yydpti) as the "natural relation” and the term 
"natural” is further explained as free from extraneous circumstances 
{upddhi-rahitam )and this condition {upddhi-rdhitycC) can be acquired 
only by the experience of the existence of the probans and the probandum 
in many instances in different times and places {bhuyo-dariana). Cidananda 
mentions counter-argument {tarka) as one of the accessories, in addition 
to repeated observation {bhiiyo-dariant^, necessary for determining un¬ 
conditionality {nirupddhikatva). The proposition "wherever there is smoke 
there is fire” represents ordinarily a restricted form of s3aithesis referring 
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to the observed particulars; and this is an adequate condition of inference 
if no suspicion of the existence of prohans without prohandum {vyahhicdra- 
samiaya) arises. The Bhattas do not accept the Naiyayika view that 
vydpU in the form of a universal generalization arrived at through extra- 
normal relation {sdmdnya-laksarM-pratydsatH) is a necessary condition of 
inference, but they insist that cognition of such universal generalizations 
arises as instances of inference only. 

The Prabhakaras hold that vydpti is the unfailing, true and permanent 
relation just like that between cause and its effect, between whole and 
its part and between substance and its quality, etc. It is to be made out 
as free from the limitations of time and space associated with them and 
thus assumes the form of a universal generalization. In the cognition 
of vydpti the prohans and the prohandum are the two chief concepts while 
the relation between them and the time and the space associated with 
them are only subordinates to the same (diief, cannot be associated with 
each other. According to the Prabhakiaras the inference of fire in a 
mountain from the sight of smoke does not present anything previously 
unknown, since the object of inference has already been the part of the 
generalization arrived at through observations. Still inference is valid, 
since it is not a recollection. It is not necessary, according to the 
Pr 3 .bhakaras, that a pramd ^ould present an object previously unknown. 
They call inferential experience by the term re-experience {grhtta-groMfC). 
Though it does not mark any progress in knowledge it indicates that the 
knowledge of one leads to that of another invariably connected with it. 
Even a single observation of the prohans and prohandum is enough for 
the knowledge of the vydpti^ and that the repeated observations are useful 
only to show that the relation so observed is not brought about by any 
extraneous circumstance.*’^ 

As for iahda or verbal testimony, Upavarsa defines Sastra, the Ved%c 
iahda^ as producing a cognition of an object having no contact with the 
sensory organs, on the basis of the cognition of iahdaJ'^ Kumarila applies 
this definition to both Vedic and non-P’e^ic iahdas, since he accepts both 
as pramdna. Prabhakara who does not accept the validity of JLOTX-Vedic 
iahda, holds that real iahda-pramd^a is the Vedic iahda. Both Kumarila 
and Prabhakara accept Sasira — Vedas, SmHis and dear as —as the authority 
on supernormal dharma.^s 

The Nai3^yikas and Vedantins hold that the Vedas are the creations 
of God; but the Munaihsakas hold that they are self-revealed and not 
composed by any person, human or divine. If the Vedas were-composed 
{pauru§^as), the names of the composers, if any, would have been loiown 
to posterity.*4 The Vedas are handed down to posterity from time 
immemorial from the teacher to the disciple as found even to-day .*5 The 
names of the recensions like Kdiyva, Kdfhaka are based only on the 
teaching of those recensions by those deary as 
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Words in Vedic texts and in popular language are the same. According 
to Krunarila words convey their meanings by their significative potency 
{cthhidha-sahti) and the recollection of the meanings of the juxtaposed 
words {paddrtha-smidt) generates, on the basis of verbal expectancy 
[akdnksd), congruity {yogyatd) and proximity {sannidhv), the verbal 
cognition {idhda-hodha) presenting the mutual relation of the word- 
meanings in a sentence. This is known as the ahhiMtdnvaya-vdda of 
the Bhattas.*? 

The Prabhakaras hold the anvitdhhidhdna-vada which emphasizes the 
importance of words in conveying the meaning of the sentence {ydkydrthoC ). 
First there arises the recollection of the isolated ideas {anv'itdrthas) by the 
mere juxtaposition {sdhacarya) of words and then that of the anvita-pad- 
drthas (meanings mutually related to each other) from words on the 
strength of dkdnksd, yogyatd and sannidhi. The charge that verbal cognition 
arising from the recollection of meanings {paddrtha-smrti) would be a-idhda 
(not based on idbdas) is answered by the abhihitanvaya-vadins by 
accepting vdkya-lak^and (secondary significative potency in sentence) in 
the sense of vdkydrtha on the basis of paddriha-smtii.^^ 

Vpamdna (comparison) is defined as similarity experienced in one object 
generating a cognition of the same in another having no contact with the 
senses .*9 The similarity experienced in gavaya (an animal similar to cow) 
produces a cognition, “my cow is similar to this” {gavaya) which has no 
contact with the sensory organs. This definition does not agree with that 
of the Naiya5dkas who explain upamdna as similarity experienced between 
two objects, one known and the other unknown, generating the knowledge 
of the primary significative potency {iakti-graha) of the word (gavaya) 
conve5dng the nmknown object (asau gavaya-pada-vdcyah) . The Naiyayika 
explanation renders upamdna indistinguishable from inference. The 
Munamsakas defend their position by pointing out that the basis for 
inference, viz. the vydpU-jndna, is not needed here.*® 

ArthdpaUi (presumption) presents an object presumed to exist without 
which another object seen or heard of cannot be spoken of as existent.« 
The presumption that Devadatta exists outside the house is based on 
the experience of his non-existence in the house and on the fact that he 
is alive. Here there is a conflict (virodha or anupapaUi) between two 
beliefs, one about Devadatta's absence from his house and the other 
about his existence. To resolve this conflict it is presumed that Devadatta 
exists in some place outside the house. This reconciliation of apparent 
disarepancies marks out presumption from inference. This is the view of 
Kumarilabha^ta. 

Prabhakara, however, holds that it is doubt (samiaya) that gives rise 
to presumption and that this fact clearly distinguidies it from inference 
which functions only on the (valid) experience of prohans (hettt-niicaya). 
The presumption that Devadatta lives outside the house is based on this 
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doubt whether he lives or not, which arises on the basis of the experience 
of his absence from his home.^^ 

A~hhava or awupaldbdhi (non-apprehension) is the absence of the five 
other prama'^s and it produces a cognition presenting non-existence 
{a-hhavcC) without any contact with the senses.*3 Prabhakara does not 
accept non-existence as a separate category. It is thought to be none 
other than the locus itself (adhikarana-svarUpa) and so he does not accept 
non-apprehension as a source of knowledge. Kumarila accepts non¬ 
existence as a separate category cognized by non-apprehension. He does 
not favour the Nya37a view that non-existence can be perceived. So the 
first five pramdnas are positive {phava-prarndnas) in that they produce 
cognitions of positive entities and non-cognition {a-hhdva-pramdna) 
generates the cognition of negative entities {a-bhdvcC) 

Samhhava (possibility) and mtihya (tradition) are considered by some 
to be separate pramdnas, but Mimaihsakas place them under inference 
and verbal testimony respectively. 


3. METAPHYSICS 

Categories of Reality. —^Just like the Nyaya-Vai^esika, the Purva- 
Mimamsa establi^es the objective reality of the world by refuting the 
subjectivism and nihilism of the Buddhists. Kumarila accepts five cate¬ 
gories, the first four positive ijbhdva) —substance [dravya)^ quality (g^t^a), 
action {karmavC), generality [sdmdnyci), and the fifth negative, viz. non¬ 
existence {a-VhdvcC), That which possesses a size {parimdv^) is substance. 
Earth, water, light, air, darkness, ether, time, space, soul, mind and 
sound are substances. Darkness is regarded as a substance, since it is cog¬ 
nized by the eye in the absence of light. It is a positive entity since it has 
blue coloin: and action. 

Atoms are not imperceptible as the Naiya5dkas hold, but are perceptible 
entities (e.g. the particles of dust shining in the sunbeams passing through 
the open window). Atoms produce objects of different magnitudes. The 
relation between the effect and the material cause is not inherence as 
held by the Naiya5?ikas but difference-cum-identity. This explains the 
sat-kdrya-vdda of the Mimanisakas that the original substance is one 
thou^ its effect differs considerably in its transformation. The day before 
us is one and the same though it is once changed into a jar and then 
to a saucer. The substance endures while the transformation {pari'isMTnas) 
are changing. In this respect the Mimaihsakas agree with the S§ihkh3ras 
who are also Sat-k§.rya-vfidins and Pari^ama-vadins. 

Ether, time, space, soul, mind and soimd are eternal and omnipresent 
and all of them except mind are perceptible too Individual souls are 
innumerable yet they are eternal and all-pervasive, the supporters of 
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knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc.; they are therefore different from their 
perishable body, sensory organs and the knowledge. To Kmnarila the 
soul is consciousness and is also the object of mental perception {manasa- 
pratyahsa). Mind is all-pervasive and eternal and the contact of two 
aH-pervasive substances like the soul and the mind produces cognitions, 
etc., within the limitations of the corporeal bodies. Sound is also eternal 
and all-pervasive and it is manifested by dhvanis or nddasP-s 

Kumarila accepts twenty-four qualities as the Naiyayikas hold; but 
sound, dharma and a-dharma are not regarded as qualities, whereas dhoani, 
prdkatya and iaMi are. Dhvani is the quality of air and it manifests the 
eternal soimd. Prdka^a is the quality of objects produced by cognitions 
when they are cognized. Sakti is potency either inborn [sahaja) or 
produced {adh^a) subsisting in substances, qualities, actions and 
generality. It is known through presumption in the ordinary instances 
liTfp. the possession of the potency of burning by fire. The Vedic injimctions 
explain the potency of sacrifices to produce heaven or some other fruit. 

Actions are perceptible. It is movement causing disjunction and con¬ 
junction and subsists in substances not all-pervasive. It rests on individuals 
by the relation of difference-cum-identity. Existence {sattd) is a generality 
to be accepted even in other than substance, quality and action 

Frabhakara has a few differences from Kumarila. He does not accept 
non-existence {a-bhdva) as a separate category, since a-hhdva is nothing 
but its locus {adhikarat}^-svarupa)\ e.g. the absence of jar on earth is 
nothing but earth here; its pratiyogin (counter-relative), viz jar, if 
present, would have been experienced. Para-iardratd (inherence), iakti 
(potency), sddrfya (similarity) and savftJthyd (number) are also accepted 
as separate categories, in addition to substance, quality, action and 
generality. Kumarila accepts potency and number as qualities, replaces 
inherence by identity {tSdaimya) and explains similarity as nothing but 
a few common characteristics of two or more similar objects, PrabhaJcara 
thinks action to be inferred from conjunction and disjunction while 
KumaxUa admits its perceptibility. Frabhakara accepts generality only 
among substances. Both Kumarila and Frabhakara accept iakti by virtue 
of which all objects become causes capable of producing the effect. 
FrabhaJkara views darkness as the absence of light and ether, time and 
space to be imperceptible. Ether is inferable as the substratum of the 
quality of sormd; and mind is only an eternal atomic substance as the 
Naiyayikas hold. Souls are eternal but niunerous and different in different 
bodies. They are known in every cognition as the substratum of cognition. 
They are the agents {kartf), enjoyers {bhoktf) and omnipresent [vihhu),^ 
Soul .—^The conception of the soul as an eternal being is very important 
in the Furva-MImSrhsa. Jaimini is sUent on this question. Upavar§a has 
dealt with it in sutra III. 3. 53. in the Uttara-Mlmaihsa and ^abarasv amin 
has incorporated Upavar§a's dtmorvada, into his BhS^ya on I. i. 5, They 
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admit the soul as an eternal being distinct from bodies, senses and under¬ 
standing, all of which perish. The Vedic injimctions enjoin sacrifices for 
fruits like son and heaven to be enjoyed by the sacrificer either during 
his life-time or after his death. It is a general rule that the agent is the 
enjoyer of the fruit of the action imless it is otherwise enjoined. So it is 
to be admitted that the soul of the sacrificer continues to exist even after 
death and is therefore different from these perishable objects. It is the 
cognizer, the substratum of cognition, not identical with it or its series. 
It is both eternal and omnipresent—^not atomic—the doer and the 
enjoyer of the fruit of the action, ^abarasvamin holds that it is self- 
revealed. Just like the Naiya3dkas, the Mimarhsakas admit the plurality 
of souls without which the difference in actions, particularly dharma and 
adharma, cannot be explained. The Bhatta conception of dtman is briefly 
put by Madhusudana-sarcLSvati in the phrase: ’*Jado bodhdtmakai ca” 
i.e. a soul is both imconscious and conscious. It is unconscious since it 
is the substratum of consciousness, and also since it is the object of 
self-consciousness.*® 

Prabhakara views self as something non-intelligent and the substratum 
of knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc. The existence of an eternal substance 
is proved from the recognition involving one’s recollection of an object 
based on its previous perception. The substratum of the previous per¬ 
ception and the present recollection is the permanent self. It is not self- 
illumined, lest we should have knowledge in deep sleep. The self-luminous 
cognition manifests the self as its substratum i^ong with its object. The 
self is the agent, the enjoyer and omnipresent but non-sentient 
since it is different from knowledge .*9 

Apurva ,—^Mimaifasakas are forced to accept apiiyva as a link between 
the sacrifices and their fruits. The sacrifices are acts which do not last 
till their fruit is produced. The causal relation between these acts and 
their fruits cannot be justified without the acceptance of apurva. Kumarila 
says that it is produced in the permanent self of the sacrificer by these 
acts and it lasts till he begins to enjoy their fruits. The proof of apurva 
is a presumption based on Scripture { 6 rutarthdpaU%), e.g. the injunctions 
like "svarga-kdmo yajeta’' cannot be explained satisfactorily until we 
accept a connective link between the sacrifices and the heaven, its fruit, 
since the sacrifice, an action or a bundle of actions, cannot last till the 
production of heaven; and this apurva^ the subtle potency of the act, is 
to be accepted as produced by the act in the permanent self till the 
accomplishment of the fruit. Prabhakara denies that apurva is in the 
self. It should be in the act or the exertion which produces it. The former 
being iimnediately peridiable, the latter (which is conveyed by the 
principal suffix— 1 /m —^in the Vedic injunctions and technically known as 
kdrya, something to be effected) is assumed to be lasting till the production 
of the fruit. This kdrya is otherwise known as niyoga or apurva since it 
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is a prompting mandatory force and new to all other means of knowledge 
except the injunctive sentence. 3 “ 

God .—^Jaimini is silent about the existence of God as he is about the 
individual soul. How far his Purva-Mimariisa is against the conception 
of God as a supreme force is not known definitely. It is decidedly against 
the inferential arguments of the Naiyayikas for His existence and the 
view that the Vedas are the creations of God. It does not also approve 
the Vedantin's argument that God is the apportioner of the fruits of the 
Vedic sacrifices, since the sacrifices can themselves function with the help 
of the super-sensuous apurva without the intervention of God. Even if 
God intervenes, He cannot allow people to enjoy the fruit independent 
of their actions, lest He should be liable to partiality and mercilessness 
{^aisamya and nairghrnya). In the Uttara-Mimamsa, Jaimini’s view that 
apurva and not God is the apportioner of rewards is criticized. It is argued 
that if Jaimini were against the conception of God as the creator of 
universe, etc., then this view would have been criticized by Badarayana 
along with other views on creation. The Purva-Mimaihsa believes that 
the universe has neither beginning nor end; it was and will be, always 
as it is at present {na kaddcid amdrsam jagaC). There is neither the creation 
nor the total dissolution of the world. So God cannot be conceived of 
as the cause of this universe. In short, the Purva-Mimamsa cannot accept 
any doctrine which would affect the supreme authority of the Vedas. 

Neither Kumarila nor Prabhakara is against the acceptance of God. 
Their main task was to establish the Vcdic authority on supernormal 
dharma and mok^a. On the question of the existence of a permanent 
dtman, on which Jaimini is silent, Kumarila says that ^abarasvamin, 
desirous of refuting atheism, has established the existence of soul as a 
permanent being by arguments (taken from Upavarsa's vrtti on Veddnta- 
sutra III. iii. 53) and that a full knowledge of the same can be had by 
the constant study of the XJpani^ads.v About God, he observes that “this 
idstra called the Veda which is Brahman in the form of speech, is estab¬ 
lished by the one supreme Spirit {Atman ).Prabhakara also accepts 
the view that the universe is beginningless and endless, though its con¬ 
stituent elements have both beginning and end. He does not approve 
of God's interference in the production of bodies of animate and inanimate 
objects. 

The reaction among the later Mimamsakas, however, is so great that 
many have expressed their willingness to accept God as the creator of 
the universe and the existence of creation and dissolution of the universe. 
The Vedic authority is also maintained by the fact that God preserves 
the Vedas during the time of each dissolution and imparts them to the 
newly created world in the same form as before .33 

The MImariisaka conception of deities {devatds) may look strange. The 
sacrifices enjoined for the attainment of divine rewards are explained as 
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"fydga” of an oblation to a deity in the form “this (oblation) belongs to 
Agni, not to me" {agnaye idam, na mama). Here the action of tydga is 
the chief and the oblation and the deity are its accessories. Since the 
deities like Agni have to be present simnltaneously at different places 
where they are invoked and given oblations by different sacrihcers, it 
is accepted that these deities have no body and that they are nothing 
but the eternal words like “Agni" and “India." Though this resulted in 
the important fact that words and their juxtapositions {dnupurvV) found 
in the Mantras cannot be altered, it is noteworthy that the over-enthusiasm 
of the Mimamsakas to establish the supreme authority of the Vedas and 
the unquestionable power of karman over mankind forced them to deny 
forms to the deities who are left in the lurch by the assigning to them 
of a subordinate position to karman. The Mimamsakas believe in the 
plurality of Gods possessing vajying supernatural powers. The importance 
given to karman does not in any way minimize the importance of the 
deities who when properly worshipped bless the worshipper or enable 
him to enjoy the fruits of his actions. 

Liberation ,—^The Purva-Mimamsa deals with dharma which produces 
prosperity [abhyudaya) like heaven. Jaimini, ^abarasvamin and 
Prabhakara have not spok^ of moksa. Kumarila and Salikanatha and 
their followers could not ignore it since the system would not be complete 
or perfect without it. Kumarila understands it as freedom from rebirth, 
the cause of pain and suffering. For this the past 'karman should become 
exhausted through experience without any residue to produce a body. 
The seeker for liberation should not do any prohibited action or action 
for reward, since both these would generate new bondages. He should 
do the compulsory acts, both obligatory and conditional {nitya and 
naimittika), the omission of which would produce sin and suffering. This 
is what is known in the G^d as the practice of duties in a dispassionate 
manner without a motive {ni%kdma-karrnari\. 

Knowledge is not the direct cause of mok?a. It helps one to direct one's 
action to stop his further birth. It takes the form of worship and medita¬ 
tion and leads to liberation. The liberated soul is free from all kinds of 
pleasure and pain and appears in its true form {avasthSj, the potency of 
knowledge {jfidna-iakti) since it has no body and senses and is free ffrom 
their actions. Thus Kumarila and his followers uphold JfLdncL~karma~ 
sanwucoaya that both knowledge and action lead to liberation. His con¬ 
ception of mok^a, i.e. freedom from rebirth, agrees with that of the 
Advaitins who explain the same on the basis of the Srufi "na punar 
avariate’* (he who has realized the highest Truth is not reborn) and on 
the Brahma-sutra, "andvrUih iabddt” (IV. 4. 22).34 

According to ^Slikanatha mok?a consists in the disappearance of 
dharma and a-dharma, the cause of man's rebirth, pleasure and pain. It 
is not a state of bhss {dnandd) as the Advaitins hold, but the natural 
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form of the soul. When the soul has no body and senses, all its troubles, 
ph3reical and mental, vanish and it is free and liberated. Just like Kumarila, 
dllikanatha emphasizes as the means of liberation the performance of 
all compulsory duties, non-performance of the prohibited acts and acts 
for rewards, the expiation for exhausting the previously accumulated 
karman and the attainment of the knowledge of the soul associated with 
contentment, self-control and other spiritual qualities which would prevent 
further accumulation of karman.iS 


4. ETHICS 

The Purva-Mimaihsa is rightly called dharma-mvniamsd. It defines 
dharma as that which is enjoined by the Scriptures as the cause of moral 
excellence {ireyas). It emphasizes the moral duties of man that he owes 
to himself , to his family and relatives and to his community and nation. 
It fully believes that karman is all-powerful and that even God, if He 
exists, cannot interfere with its power. Its sole authority is the Vedas, 
Violence leading to death is prohibited, and is, therefore, a-dharma. But 
to kill an animal in a sacrifice (like Agr^?oimycC) enjoined by Vedic 
injimctions, is not considered an a-dharma, though it is violence; for, the 
first is selfish {^uru$artha) while the latter is dedicated to God's worship 
or sacrifice {kratvartha). In the domain of morality it is the motive that 
determines the character of action, whether it is violence or not, though 
the ordinary world judges both violences alike. In these matters of 
supernormal character, the Vedas are the sole authority. 

Karman is divided into (i) obligatory i^iiyd), (ii) conditional {naimittika), 
and (iii) optional {kdmya). The first two are compulsory. Their non-per¬ 
formance would result in sin and suffering {^ratyavdya). Prayer in the 
morning and in the evening every day {ahar-ahak sandhydm npdslta) is 
an obligatory action. That one should bathe during the eclipses is a 
conditional action, since it is to be performed only when the condition 
“eclipse” arises. The third, optional, is to be performed only when one 
desires to get the specified reward. It is not obligatory. It carl be per¬ 
formed only by those who have the full capacity {adhikdra) and means 
for the performance of the chief sacrifice and ^1 the accessories to it 
{yaihd-viniyogam adhikdta^). But the other two are to be performed during 
all life-time even by those who can perform only the chief action, without 
all the accessories {yaihddhikdram viniyogaK^Ji^ The spiritual importance 
of these dharmas as a cause of liberation is emphasized by those Vedantins 
also who accept karma-yoga as one of the means of self-knowledge and 
self-realization. The Upani^adic passage *‘tam etam veddnuvacanena 
brdhmaztd vividi^anti yaynena ddnena tapasd and&akena” explains that the 
performance of all nitya and naimiUika-karmans and the kdmya-karmans 
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in a spirit of detachment and as dedicated to God would purify the mind 
of the spiritual enquirer who longs for the attainment of the knowledge 
of the Aiman. 

Thus the Purva-Mimamsa is a system of philosophy investigating into 
the nature of dharma by enunciating several rules of interpretation of 
Vedic passages of doubt or ambiguity. It is, therefore, knovTi as Vakya- 
idstra, just as the Vyakaravf^-sdstra and the Nydya-idstra are called 
pada-sdstra and pramdna-sdstra respectively. 


NOTES 

1. vide A Prnner of Ividxan Logzc. Introduction, pp viii—ix. 

3. vide the writer’s Introduction, Pt. I, to his edition of Tattva-bindu. 

3. "yasya ca d/ustam karai^am yatra ca mtthyeti pratyaya}t, sa evdsamiclna^, 
pyadyaksa}),” {^dbara-bhdsya, I. i. 5). 

4. If one cognition is recognized as the object of another cognition, the latter 
would require another for its cognition and so on ad infinitum. 

5. vide Tattva-lnndu, Introduction, pp. 72—4 and GahgSna'^ Jha's Purva-wimdfhsa, 
PP- 15. 23 - 4 - 

6. “sat-samprayoge purusasyendriyS'HM'm buddht-jamna tat pratyahsam!’ (P.M.S., 

Pi. 4). 

7. Sloka-vSnrttika, fourth swtra, verses 112—13. 

8. See Prdkara^a-paRctkS., pp. 54—5. 

9. vide A Przmer of Indian Logic, p. 158. 

10. “iftatar-sambandhasyaikadekor-dariandd eha-deiSntare’sannikrsfe’rthe buddhth” 

( 1 b., I. i. 5). 

11. For the two kinds of anwnana praiyak^ato-drsta-sambandha and samSinyaio~ 
dfsta-sambandha, vide ^loha-varttxka, I. i. 5, AniAvncma section, verses 141—4. 

12. "SSstrai/ii iabda-^ijnSndt asannikr^te'rthe vijfiSinam” (S.B., 1 . i. 5). 

13. To the 3 MD[ina,Thsa.lcas iabda is nothing but varnuis manifested by nadas or dhvanis 
{vide P.M.S., I. i. 5). 

14. *'VedSli a-pauruseyS asmaryamSifa-karirkatvSd yannaivam tannaivam.’* 

15. cf. “VedasySdhyayanam sarvathgvrvadhyayana-purvakam.” Two feet of a couplet. 
^'Vedadhyayanar-samSnySt (xdhunadhyayanam yathS/* 

16. **SlihySprca)acandt‘’ (P.M.S., I. i. 8). 

17. "‘padair-abhihitd^ padSrtJul vdkycirtham bodhayeyuk” (S.B., I. i. 7). 

18. vide the writer's Introduction to Tattvonbvndu, Pt. II, An analysis of 
Tcdtoa^hindu, pp. 171-97. 

19. "ttpamlimam api sSdriyam asannikf^'rthe huddhim wtpddayati: yathd gavaya- 
darkanarn go-smaravasya” (S.B., I. i. 5). 

20. vide the writer's Introduction to his e&tion of MirntMisS-iloka-varttika, Pt. Ill, 

pp. 38-40- 

21. "arthSpaitir apt dr$tak iruto v&’rtho’nyaihd nopapadyate ityarthakalpanS” 
(S.B., I. i. 5). 

22. For KumSiila’s view vide Tandrorrakasya, p. 14; vide also Mana~meyodaya, arthSr 
patti section and Introduction to M%mSnhsd-&loka-va,rttika, Ft. Ill, p. 40-4. 

23. '‘t^hS.vo'pi pramS,'V’CS>havali nSstltyasydrthaiyd’sanmk^^tasya*’ (S.B., I. i. 5). 

24. vide Introduction to MimaiiisS-ilokar-vcirtttka, pp, 44—5. 

25. The Mxmaihsakas do not favour the doctrme of sphoia of the grammarian since 
it involves the acceptance of the scmvudSya-iabda other than the vainsJis. (vide 
the writer's Introduction to Tattva-bindu, pp. 152—67). 

26. Vide Jldana-meyodaya, meya section; Radhakrishnan's Indian, Philosophy, 
Vol. II, pp. 414—17; Jha's PreS>hSkara School of MlmSfhsS, pp. 88—101 and 
PuruaenlnUMisS, pp. 61-76). 
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27 - 

28. 


29. 


30 - 

31- 

32 - 


33 - 

34 - 

35 - 

36. 


“svii-samvedyasya bhavati, nSsavanyena iakyate drasfum” (S.B., I, i. 5). 
vida MySya-ratnavaU: ‘‘cUmcmo'styamia-dvayam, cidamio’c%da'ri%&akca: ddarhiena 
draslrtvam, a-cidavhiena j^llna-sukhddT.-payinilimtvam, mam aham jSnSmlti 
jfieyatva^a. '' 

‘'Kartd bhoktcL jado vibhuriti PyabhdkarS^" —S. bindu. Ja 4 oi is explained in 
NySya-ratnSvah as follows: “sa ca JftSnasvariipa-bhznnaivad jdnSmitt 

jfianSirayatvena sa bhaH. na j-ndna-rUpatvena.” 

vide Prakarai:^paii{yikS, p. 185 and Dr. Jha's Purva^mtmdinsd, pp. 237—60. 
vide &loka-vdrttika, Atma-vada, verse 148. 

“ 3 abda-brahmeti yaccedavh &astYavh vedakhyam ucyate 
tadapyddhisthztam sarvam ekena paramSUmana'‘ 

{Tantra-vSrttzka, p. 719). 

vide Apadeva's remark: Itvaro gata-kalpzyam vedam asmin kalpe smytvopiuLiiati 
(P- «)• 

Sdstra-dipikd, p. 130 and vide Dr. GSngSnSth Jh§.'s Puroa-mimSmsd, pp. 23—3. 
vide Radkakrisbnan's Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, pp. 422—3; Dr. (^LfigSnath 
Jh 3 .'s Purva^mimdmsS., pp. 36—7. 
vide yathd-iakti-nyaya, P.M.S., VI. iii. i. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


VEDANTA—THE ADVAITA 

SCHOOL 

A. SAMKARA 

Veddnta .—^The Upanisads are said to be the Vedanta or the concluding 
portions of the Veda. Efforts were made in early times to give a consistent 
and coherent interpretation of the teaching of the Upanisads. We have 
noticed in the chapter on the Upanisads that there are two different ten¬ 
dencies in the Upanisads, one which affirms the identity of Brahman, the 
individual soul and the world, and the other which distinguishes them. 
We have to harmonize the two different sets of statements. How can the 
soul and the world be both identical with and different from Brahman? 
One such effort at reconciliation has come down to us in the Bfahma- 
siUra or the Vedanta-sutra of Badarayana. The Brahma-sutya mentions 
that there were other attempts to systematize the thought of the Upani^ads 
such as those of Au^ulomi, Kaiakrtsna, Badari, Jaimini, Kax$najini, 
A^marathya. As they have not come down to us, Badarayana’s work 
gained prominence. 

The Upamsads, the Bhagavad-GUd and the BraJvma-sutra form the 
triple basis of the Vedanta system. They constitute the prasthdna-traya 
of the Vedanta. 

The Brakma-siitra is also called the UUara~M%mdmsd as distinct from 
the Purva-Mlmdmsd which deals with the ritual portion. Mtmdmsd or 
systematic investigation assumes that what is given in the Vedas requires 
to be investigated. 

Samkara's Interpretation of the Brahma-sutra .—^The Brahma-sutra has 
four chapters each divided into four quarters or sections. Its laconic con¬ 
tents have given rise to several interpretations of which the chief are the 
Advaita, the Vi§istadvaita, the Dvaita, Bhedabheda and Suddhadvaita, 
associated with the great names of ^aihkara. Ramanuja, Madhva, Nim- 
baxka and VaUabha, respectively. They seem to follow the views of one 
or the other of the ancient traditions mentioned by Badarayana in his 
Brahma-subra. Each of them includes different t3^es of teaching, ^aih- 
kara’s interpretation of the Vedanta philosophy is the subject of the 
present chapter. 

Samkara belongs to the eighth century a.d. He describes himself as a 
pupil of Govinda, who was himself a pupil of Gaudapada. He lived for 
thirty-two years and wrote many works of which the chief are his com- 
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mentaries on the classical Upanisads, the Bhagavad-G^td and the Brahma- 
sutra. Several others are attributed to him, though we cannot be certain 
of his authorship of them. 

Samkara established spiritual absolutism or non-dualism as the main 
teaching of the Upani^ads, Nagarjuna, author of the Mula-^madhyamaka- 
hdrika makes out that a radical absolutism, advaya-vdda, is the main 
of the Buddha. Gaudapada gave an accoimt of the apparently- 
conflicting statements of the TJpanisads in his Kdrikd on the Mdi^dukya- 
XJpani^ad. His Kdrtkd is the first exposition of the basic principles of 
Advaita philosophy, the orders of reality, the identity of Brahman and 
Atman, the doctrine of appearance, the inapplicability of logical cate¬ 
gories as causation to ul-timate reality, jfidna or wisdom as the direct 
means to mok^a or freedom. His Kdrikd is an attempt to combine in one 
whole the negative logic of the Madhyamikas with the positive idealism 
of the Upanisads. He refers, however, to an ancient Advaita tradition. 
His Kdrikd is divided into four chapters. The first, called the Agama, 
explains the text of the Mai^’dukya-TJpanisad. Gaudapada tries to show 
that his view of reality is sanctioned by the Sruti and supported by reason. 
The second chapter, called Vaitathya, explains by means of arguments the 
phenomenal nature of the world, cdiaracterized as it is by duality and 
opposition. The third part establishes the A.dvaita theory. In the last 
part, called Aldtaidnti, or Quenching the Firebrand, there is a further 
development of the Advaita position regarding the sole reality of the 
Atman and the relative character of our ordinary experience. As a stick 
bummg at one end, when waved round, quickly produces an illusion of a 
circle of fire {alMa-cakrd), so is it with the multiplicity of the world. 
Gaudapada refers to the Yogac§.ra views, and mentions the name of 
the Buddha half a dozen times. 

Gaudapada lived at a time when Buddhism was widely prevalent. 
Naturally he was familiar with Buddhistic doctrines, which he accepted 
when they were not in conflict -with his own Advaita. To the Buddhists he 
appealed on the ground that his view did not depend on any theological 
text or revelation. To the orthodox Hindu he said that it had the sanction 
of authority also. His liberal views enabled him to accept doctrines asso¬ 
ciated -with Buddhism and adjust them to the Advaita design. 

Gau(^pada seems to have been conscious of the similarity of his system 
to some phases of Buddhist thought. He therefore protests—^rather over¬ 
much—that his view is not Buddhism. Towards the end of his book he 
says: "This was not spoken by the Buddha.” Commenting on this, Samkara 
writes, "The theory (of Buddhism) wears a semblance to the Advaita, but 
is not that absolutism which is the pivot of the Vedanta philosophy." 

Gaudapflda’s work bears traces of Buddhist influence, especially of the 
VijUdna-vdda and the Madhyamika Schools. Gaudapada uses the very 
same arguments as "the Vij'fi 5 na-vadins do to prove the unreality of the 
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external objects of perception. Both Badarayana and ^amkara strongly 
urge that there is a genuine difference between dream impressions and 
waking ones, and that the latter are not independent of existing objects. 
Gaudapada, however, links the two, waking and dreaming, experiences 
together. While ^aihkara is anxious to free his system from the subj ectivism 
associated with Vijnana-vada, Gaudapada welcomes it. Unwilling to 
accept the Vijnana-vdda as final, he declares that even the subject is as 
unreal as the object, and thus comes perilously near the nihilist position. 
In common with Nagarjima, he denies the validity of causation and the 
possibility of change. “There is no destruction, no creation, none in bond¬ 
age, none endeavouring (for release), none desirous of liberation, none 
liberated; this is the absolute truth.” The empirical world is traced to 
avidyd or, in Nagarjuna’s phrase, samvrti. “From a magical seed is bom a 
magical sprout; this sprout is neither permzinent nor perishing. Such are 
things and for the same reason.” The highest state beyond the distinctions 
of knowdedge caimot be characterized by the predicates of existence, non¬ 
existence, both or neither. Gaudapada and Nagarjuna regard it as some¬ 
thing which transcends the phenomenal. In addition to these points of 
doctrine, there are affinities in phraseology which point unmistakably to 
the influence of Buddhism. The use of the word *‘dharma” for a thing or 
entity, **samvrti” for relative knowledge, and “samghMa” for objective 
existence, is peculiarly Buddhistic. The simile of the firebrand circle is 
often used in Buddhist "writings as a symbol for unreality. 

Authority, Intuition, Reason. —In the interpretation of texts, 3 amkarais 
faithful to the spirit of the teaching of the XJpanisads rather than to their 
letter, a He claims for his views not only the authority of the Scriptures 
but also intrinsic reasonableness and direct experience. These different 
types of knowledge do not contradict one another. We may argue to the 
reality of an ultimate principle from the law of causation. We assume the 
world to be an effect and point to the necessity of a cause. Such an infer¬ 
ential argument cannot disclose to us the nature of the cause. Only 
direct experience can bring us into contact with reality. Reality is not a 
metaphysical concept but spiritual being. It is an object of intuition, not 
inference, of aparok^dnuhhuti. When Saihkara says that the Sruti or 
Scripture is pratydkso-? he means that it records the integral experiences of 
the seers. The "validity of the ^ruti is said to be self-certifying because 
armhhava or experience which is recorded is "of a self-certifying character.” 
The Sruti illuminates the objects of its reference even as the light of the 
sun illuminates visible objects .4 Scripture is only a reminder, jUdpaka and 
not kdraka.s Thought leads to intuition^ and the record of intuitions is 
Scripture. 

Samkara interprets the Scripture, argues "the case and holds that Brah¬ 
man is an object of intuition. It is not an object of perception or other 
means of knowledge like inference, analogy, implication and Scripture.? 
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Brahman is apprehended by immediate experience and not discursive 
reasoning. In this experience everything is felt as the self. The distinction 
between the knower, the process of knowing and the object known disap¬ 
pears. The conditions necessary for the ordinary empirical knowledge are 
not present. There is a feeling of certitude, ^aihkara asks, “How can one 
contest the fact of another possessing the knowledge of Brahman, vouched 
as it is by his heart's conviction ?"8 The experience is intimate, ineffable 
and incommxmicable. The self alone is witness to it, aUna-saksikam amit- 
tamam.9 It consists in the realization that one is the self of pure conscious¬ 
ness free from all pain.*® Pain is the result of alienation from reality and 
when that is removed, pain disappears. 

Brahman. —In many passages of the Upanisads, it is said that it is 
impossible to give any positive determinations of the supreme Brahman. 
The famous passage neti n&ti (not this, not this), tells us that Brahman 
is absolutely non-empirical. It is beyond the reach of empirical thought. 
It is inapprehensible by logical knowledge. It is pure inwardness of which 
no conceptual interpretation is possible. It is indivisible, inalienable. It is 
neither external nor conditioned by external causation. To define it is to 
transmute it into object. We cannot even say that it is one. It is non-dual 
iadvaita ). 

The difficulty of empirical characterization does not make it into a bare 
abstraction, a mere nothing. In his commentary on the Chdndogya- 
Upanisad^^ ^arhkara says that those who imagine that the metaphysical 
reality free from all determinations is as good as non-being are the feeble¬ 
minded.** He would not accept the validity of the criticism made by 
Hegel on Spinoza's substance that pure being devoid of all determination 
is as good as non-being. Ultimate reality, for ^aihkara, is fullness of being. 
We can think the whole world away, yet we cannot but assume a real 
which is. Life beromes meaningless without this a priori notion of being 
{asHfua-ni^fhd). From non-being we cannot explain the rise of being.*3 
The existence of an 3 rthing presupposes the reality of being. This universe 
has its roots in being {san-muld), has its basis in being {sad-diraya), and is 
established in being {sat-pratistha). Being is eternal, self-existent. It alone 
exists for itself. It is non-dual, homogeneous. It assumes different forms 
on account of various adjuncts. “When it performs the function of living 
it is called the vital force, when it speaks the organ of speech, when it 
sees the eye, when it hears the ear, and when it thinks the mind.’’*4 

This being (s«i) is consciousness (ci^). The ultimate reality is being and 
consciousness. The light of consciousness that illumines the universe is 
Brahman. “As pure consciousness, the self is self-subsistent and indepen¬ 
dent of everything else and never ceases to be.’'*5 Only in regard to the 
consciousness of self have we absolute certainty. We can doubt or deny 
any object but we cannot deny one’s own being, for in the very act of 
doubting or denying we affirm its existence.*^ The reality of dtman is self- 
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evident. 1 7 Ultimate reality, though it transcends all distinctions of subject 
and object, is not wholly unknown to us for it is our very self. The real is 
not an objective something but a subjective reality, subjective not in the 
sense that it is peculiar or private to the individual but is the spirit dis¬ 
covered in the depths of the subject. Atman is not the subject {pramair) 
but is the basis of the subject-object distinction. When we make a distinc¬ 
tion between subject and object and oppose one to the other we are in 
the world of empirical discourse. The self {atmarC) exists for itself; every¬ 
thing else has being in and through the self, ^^at appears as not-self 
{anatma-vasti/C) has its being in the self. It is a hhuta-vastu which we have 
only to acknowledge. Brahman is being (sat), consciousness (ci£), and bliss 
(anandoC). The universe lives on a fraction of the supreme bliss. Brahman 
is perfect being, infinite awareness and supreme bliss. These are not 
attributes possessed by Brahman as the substance, the very nature of 
Brahman. Brahman is fnanm-svarupa and not jhdna-gundiraya. Know¬ 
ledge is the essence of Brahman and not an attribute which qualifies 
Brahman. 

If we wish to have intelligible discourse about Brahman, we have to use 
empirical forms.^9 The wise understand these forms as necessities of rela¬ 
tional thought; while the ignorant take them to be infallible truth.*® 
Reflection on the absolute Brahman is possible only through empirical 
discourse.** We can reflect on Brahman only by subjecting it to empirical 
conditions. The supreme Brahman when viewed as the creator and 
governor of the universe is said to be sa-gi4i%a Brahman or the personal 
God (dvi-rupam hi hrahmdvagamyais, ndma-ri^a-vikdra-bhedopddhi~viii^- 
pim, tad-viparltam sarvopddhi-varjitaryC). Both are valid forms of Brahman. 
Sa-gw^ Brahman or ISvara is the living God, the totality of all things that 
are. The pure spirit beyond subject-object distinction, the uncon¬ 
ditioned Brahman is conceived as the subject confronting the non¬ 
subject or the object. We have the interaction between the two which is 
the cosmic process gradually realizing the values of spirit in its upward 
ascent from nothingness to the kingdom of God under divine inspiration 
and influence. 

The StaUts of the World. —Samkara does not assert the absolute oneness 
of Brahman and the world but only denies their difference.** We deny 
only the existence of the world apart from or independent of Brahman. 
The world is traced to the development of prakrti which is also called 
mdyd in the Advaita Vedanta, but this prahrti or mdyd is not independent 
of spirit. It is dependent on Brahman. Brahman with prakrti or mdyd is 
sa-guf^a Brahman or ISvara comprehending the diversity of souls and 
objects. I^vara as the lord of all existences is immanent in the cosmic 
process. Brahman is both l6vara and fiva (the cosmic lord and the indi¬ 
vidual ego) though there is a fundamental difference between the two in 
regard to the adjuncts with which they are associated. ISvara is said to 
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be associated with cosmic mdya while the individual is associated with 
avidyd or ignorance. The supreme Lord is not subject to any ignorance 
but remains untouched by the vicissitudes of the finite objects. Attach¬ 
ment implies likes and dislikes, but God is detached since He is attached 
to all. God is sometimes represented as the creator of the universe and 
maya is then treated as the power or iakti through which He creates. In 
fTiis sense God is the material as well as the efficient cause of the universe.*3 
The world of not-self {andtma-vastu) derives its meaning from self of 
which it becomes an object. Apart from self or consciousness, the object 
world is non-existent. Only the self is svdrtha or exists for itself; object 
world is pardrtha or exists for another. The existence of the world is not of 
itself. In this sense, its reality is less than that of Brahman. 

Brahman is real {sat). The world is not absolutely real but it is not a-sat 
or nothing. The world has empirical existence which is quite different 
from the eternal being of Brahman and absolute non-being. No non-entity 
exists. A hare's horn or a barren woman's son does not exist. The world 
cannot be said to be non-existent for we apprehend it.*4 

Sariikara criticizes the iunya-vdda on the ground that it is not possible 
to negate the empirical world without positing another reality. To negate 
an error is to accept the truth on which it is based.»s ^ariikara here assumes 
that the iunya-vada negates all existence and does not posit an under¬ 
lying reality. Both Sarhkara and Nagarjuna admit the unreality of the 
empirical world based on distinctions {dvaita-mitkydtva). But ^aihkara as a 
follower of the Vedanta tradition admits the reality of Brahman as the 
basis of the empirical world about which Nagarjuna is reticent. 

It is often said that the world is an illusory appearance for ^amkara. 
This view is encouraged by the illustration which ^aihkara employs to 
describe the relation of the world to Brahman. The serpent which appears 
where there is only a rope is neither existent nor non-existent. It is a 
presented datum but is not real. When we examine the object we find 
that it is only a rope and not a serpent. The appearance of the serpent 
lasts until correct knowledge arises. This shows only that the self-existent 
character of the world persists so long as the knowledge of its rootedness 
in Brahman does not arise. In the state of enlightenment we realize that 
the world is only a manifestation of Brahman. By this analogy 3amkara 
wishes to suggest that the world is distinct from the real and the unreal, 
sad^a-sad-vilak§ana. The things of the world are of an order intermediate 
between the absolute reality. Brahman and complete non-existence. The 
serpent appears. It is not real but it is not utterly non-existent. It lasts so 
long as the illusion lasts. It is apprehended as out there. The utterly non¬ 
existent cannot be known at all. The world cannot be viewed as either real 
or unreal. It is inexpressible. The Advaita Vedanta adopts the view of 
a-^irvacantya-khydii or the apprehension of the inexpressible. Logical 
th inkin g which is characterized by certain specific features, identity with 
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itself, avoidance of contradiction, exclusion of a third term between true 
and false is not all. The world which can only be described as inexpressible 
is sometimes called ■mayd. It is neither non-existent nor existent, nor is it 
both combined. It is not describable as either existent or non-existent. It 
is of the nature of mithyd and is eternal.*® 

Saihkara uses the example of rope and serpent to suggest the one-sided 
dependence of the world on Brahman. Whereas the appearance of the 
serpent is dependent on the existence of the rope, the existence of the rope 
does not depend on the appearance of the serpent. The world is dependent 
on Brahman in the sense that there will be no world without Brahman 
The non-existence of the world does not maJse any difference to Brahman. 
The world rests on Brahman as the serpent on the rope and not Brahman 
as the world, not the rope on the serpent. 

This one-sided relationship is indicated in the later Advaita, by the 
term vivartta (appearance) as distinct from parindma (modification). 
Brahman is the ground of the world and yet transcends it. Things of the 
world tmdergo change, but Brahman remains beyond change. 

According to ^arhkara, the whole conception of causation applies within 
the realm of phenomena. The world is the realm of causes and effects and 
we cannot, strictly speaking, say that Brahman is the cause of the world. 
An empirical category like causation cannot apply to a being that is 
essentially non-empirical. ^arhkara is emphatic that the world is not to be 
equated with a dream phenomenon.*? The world is a cosmos, an ordered 
whole of spatio-temporal-causal events. There is no such orderedness in 
the world of dreams. 

Again, in all knowledge there is an objective factor {vasti^tantram hi 
jUdnam). Only the object of dream experience has a status different from 
an object of waking experience. The former is sublated unlike the latter. 
The dream object is discovered to be merely a dream. But objects of 
waking experience like tables and chairs are not sublated in that way.*8 
The ideal of knowledge is to know a thing in itself without any distortion 
or interference by our mental forms. This ideal is not realized in empirical 
knowledge. The real object of knowledge exists in itself imrelated to the 
subject. It is the real in itself, pure being {sa£). Empirical particulars are 
r^ted to others. Dream objects do not exist apart from their appearance 
in dreams. That relationship e^diausts their existence. Pure being is self- 
evidencing {svaymh-prakdieC). Empirical objects are unlike dream objects. 
They are independ^t of the act of cognition. 

^arhkara criticizes the vijUdna-vdda which reduces outer objects to states 
of consciousness.*? For the vijfidna-vdda error consists in the wrong 
identification of what is essentially a state of consciousness {yijhd‘n<i^ with 
an external object. The given object is parikalpita or constructed while 
consciousness is the only reality. For Saihkara the object known is inde- 
p^dent of the knowing act. It is vastu^ntra. Knowle^e is of the given. 
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Saiilkara's is axi ontological idealism and not an epistemological one. He 
rejects the theory which identifies the essence of a thiTig with our per¬ 
ception of it. He does not say that the world depends on the perceiver for 
its existence. To say that the self is the foundational reality is not to say 
that our awareness constitutes the reality of the object. 

The worlds of dream and waking are both inexpressible since they can¬ 
not be viewed as either real or unreal. Again, if the test of truth is non¬ 
contradiction {a-hadhita), neither of them satisfies that criterion. Only the 
ultimate reality. Brahman, is uncontradicted. From the metaph3;^ical 
point of view they both fall short of reality. Yet there is a distinction 
between the two. While the illusory reality is confined to the individual 
percipient, empirical reality is open to all sarva-loka-pratyak^a. Empirical 
reality is to be distingui^ed from dream existence as well as ultimate 
being. 3 “ 

The word mciya is used to denote different meaniags in Sarhkara’s 
S5rstem: (i) That the world is not self-explanatory shows its phenomenal 
character, which is signified by the word mdya. (2) The problem of the 
relation between Brahman and the world has meaning for us who admit 
the pure being of Brahman from the intuitive standpoint and demand an 
explanation of its relation to the world, which we see from the logical 
standpoint. We can never understand how the ultimate reality is related 
to the world of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous, and every 
attempt at explanation is bound to fail. This incomprehensibility is 
brought out by the term maya. (3) If Brahman is to be viewed as the 
cause of the world, it is only in the sense that the world rests on Brahman, 
while the latter is in no way touched by it, and the world which rests on 
Bra hm a n is called mdyd. (4) The principle assumed to account for the 
appearance of Brahman as the world is also called maya. (5) If we confine 
our attention to the empirical world and employ the dialectic of logic, we 
get the conception of a perfect personality (I§vara) who has the power of 
self-expression. This power or energy is called mdyd. (6) This energy of 
livara becomes transformed into the upddhi, or limitation, the unmani¬ 
fested matter {avyoMd frakrti) from which all existence issues. It is the 
object through which the supreme subject ISvara develops the universe. 
The word mdyd is used to denote different meanings. “Therefore thig 
whole universe consisting of a series of thoughts and works, means and 
Olds, actions and results, although held together by a series of works and 
impressions of inntunerable beings, is transient, impure, unsubstantial, 
like a flowing river or a burning lamp, lacking in fibre like a banana, com¬ 
parable to foam appearance, a mirage, a dream and so on, appears to 
those who have identified themselves with it to be undecaying, eternal 
and full of substance. “30 

The Individual Sold .—^The jiva or the individual soul is a composite of 
sdf and not-self. All experience is based on the confusion between 
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two. The wrong identification {adhydsa) of the self with the not-self is the 
basis of all experience. Through association with the limitations {upddhi) 
like the internal organ [antaTy-kara't},a) the self functions as enjoyer subject 
to rebirth or bondage. When we speak of the individual jlva as bom or as 
growing we mean that its adjuncts come into being or grow and not that 
the spirit is bom or grows. J%va is an empirical form or manifestation of 
Brahman. Its finitude and separateness are due to the limitations of the 
media. The human individual belongs to the object side, is an element in 
the perpetual procession or samsdra. 

'The jtva when viewed in its true character as distinct from the adjuncts 
is the sdk$in or the witness self. It is consciousness, pure and simple. It is 
not objective cognition or vrtti-jnana which is a modification of the in¬ 
ternal organ but is the very form of consciousness [svarupa-jnand). All 
changes are in this consciousness and not of it. The seer {saksirC) is always 
present while the changes which it witnesses come and go. The seer is the 
implication of all empirical knowledge though it is not itself an object of 
such knowledge. Nothing can be both subject and object. The eye can see 
other things but not itself. When we say that we know ourselves, it is the 
empirical self that we know. The true self cannot be known as an object 
though as subject it is self-revealing. 

How is the supreme self [AtmarC) related to the individual What 

is the relation between the pure self and the limiting adjuncts which are 
the products of prakrWi Saihkara says; "The self or the I-element is so 
opposed to the not-self or the thou element that they can never be predi¬ 
cated of each other.'’31 The relationship between the two I and not I is 
inexplicable logically. It is inexpressible {a-^irvacan%ya) on the analogy 
of the relation of Brahman to the world. The tendency to regard the not- 
self as real is there, psychologically given though not logically established 

The multiplicity of the world and the independence of the individual 
appear to be the truth owing to an inveterate {naisargika) habit of mind 
which is traced to avidyd or ignorance which is beginningless {anddi). 
This ignorance may be either negative, i.e. lack of knowledge of the unity 
underlying the diversity of things, or positive in the sense that it gives 
rise to a misapprehension. We see the manifold world where there is only 
Brahman. In the former case our knowledge would be partial; in the 
latter it would be misleading and erroneous. We must overcome this 
congenital ignorance by means of knowledge or enlightenment. 

While mdyd covers the whole cosmic manifestation avidyd relates to the 
ignorance of the individual. The limitations of each individual are derived 
from the avidyd of the particular soul. What distinguishes ISvara or the 
supreme Lord from the individual soul is the quality of the adjuncts. 

When freed from these adjuncts the egos are not distinct from one another. 
The famous text ted tvam asi (that art thou) affirms the identity, not 
actual but potential of the individual souls and supreme god. When we 
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realize our true nature we get rid of the feeling that we are the agents or 
the enjoyers. The liberated jlva is liberated from the limiting adjuncts. 
In empirical life we attribute to the jtva features that do not belong to it 
though they are all presented at the time. If we free ourselves from these 
l imi tations we realize the truth of the identity of the self with Brahman. 

Moksa or Liberation .—^When it is said that we should attain the self, 
the meaning is that we should know it. 3 * The end of knowledge is also the 
aim of human endeavour. When it is said that Brahman is to be seen, 
known, cognized and comprehended, it is assumed that we can cross our 
finitude and attain to our true nature. To become what we are is our 
ultimate aim. Right knowledge should displace the erroneous identifica¬ 
tion of the self with its adjuncts. The change has to be effected not in the 
world of being but in the world of thought. Avidya has to be displaced by 
vidyd. According to the Madhyamika system also, samsdra and nirvdijM 
are the same; only our viewpoints in the two cases are different .33 “When 
the universe is viewed as a process of causes and conditions it is called the 
phenomenal world; the same world is called nirvana when causes and 
conditions are disregarded, ”34 The identity of the self with Brahman is 
the fact; we realize it when the obscuration is removed. It is wrong to 
assume that in the state of liberation all plurality is annihilated and “only 
the knower in us and therefore the dtman remains as the imit .“35 To get 
rid of the ego sense is not to get rid of all life and existence. What is 
needed is not merely a theoretical knowledge of the oneness of the self 
with the Absolute but a practical realization of it. Knowledge of Brahman 
has for its result personal experience. The Absolute consciousness is viewed 
either as being “without any limiting adjuncts or as being all the limiting 
adjuncts.” It becomes the self of all salvation, is sarvdtma-hhdva. “This 
universe is myself who am all this. Identity with all is his highest state, 
the self's own natural, supreme state.”3^ The person who is freed is the 
jivan-mukta, one who is liberated while alive, i.e. while associated with his 
varied adjuncts. His life will be one of dedicated service to humanity, 
which is a spontaneous expression of his realization of the oneness of all. 
At death the physical body is cast off and the freed soul attains videha- 
mukti. 

The question is raised whether illumined souls preserve their indivi¬ 
duality after obtaining enlightenment. Saihkara admits that some of them 
do retain their individualities for fulfilling the functions assigned to them 
by the supreme Lord. Vydsa-Vasistha—Bhrgu—Ndrada-prahhrtayah para- 
mc&vare^a tesu te^u adhikdresu niyuktdh santah karma-samdpti-paryarUam 
savnsdre avatisthanfe.i^ In other words, the maintenance of individuality is 
not inconsistent with a state of enlightenment. Their spirit is other¬ 
worldly but their life is not colourl'sss. They transform their energies into 
a living whole which expresses itself through love and power. Their lives 
are purposeful and purposeless, like the very act of creation. 
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When we know the truth of things, karman as such ceases to be obliga¬ 
tory («« harmavasaro'st%)yi He has no need for action. 

Karman. —^The law of karman is assumed by ^aihkara. Individuality is 
due to karmany which is a product of aiddyd. The kind of world into which 
we are bom is just the return of the works on the doer {kriya-kdraka- 
-pJudanvC). The individual organism is the working machinery {J^drya- 
kdra^a-samghdta) intended to produce that requital in the form of actions 
and its results of suffering and happiness. Sometimes the works of a single 
existence have to be atoned for in several succeeding ones. Even as the 
atonement for the past is completed, fresh karman accumulates, "so that 
the clockwork of atonement in running down always winds itself up 
again.” Moral life is an unremitting active energizing, which is never 
exhausted. It takes endless forms, owing to the variety of the demands of 
the conditions of human life. This process goes on for ever, until perfect 
knowledge is gained, which consumes the seed of karman and makes 
rebirth impossible. Freedom from subjection to the law of karman is the 
end of human life. To get rid of avidyd is to be freed from the law of 
karman. But so long as the individual is finite, he is subject to the law of 
karman, i.e. he always strains after an ideal which he never reaches. 
Morality is a stepping-stone and not a stopping-place. All acts done with 
an expectation of reward 3deld their fmits in accordance with the law of 
karman, while those done with no selfish interest, in the ^irit of dedica¬ 
tion to God, purify the mind. 

It does not, however, follow that we move like marionettes pulled by 
the strings of our past karman. It has already been said that the individual 
is responsible for his acts, and God is only the assisting medium., con¬ 
serving the fruits of his deeds, God does not compel anyone to do this or 
that. Evmi those tendencies with which we are bormd can be overcome by 
strength of will. Vasistha asks Rama in the Yoga-vdsi^ha "to break the 
chain that holds us in bondage by free efEort.” The individual has an 
impulsive nature by virtue of which he has likes and dislikes. Man, if 
guided by the unformed nature with which he is bom, is completely at the 
mercy of his impulses. So long as his activities are determined by these, 
they are not free. But man is not a mere sum-total of his impulses. There 
is the infinite in him. The self as causal power lies outside the empirical 
series and determines them. The history of man is not a puppet show. It 
is a creative evolution. 

EtJncs and ReUgion. —To gain enlightenment we must cultivate vai~ 
rdgya, detachment of spirit. We must suppress our egotistic tendencies 
and perform our duties in a disciplined and disinterested way. ^aihkara 
lays down the four-fold requirement for the study of the Vedanta. They 
are (i) ability to discriminate between the eternal and the non-etemal; 
(2) freedom from desire for securing pleasure or avoiding pain, here or 
elsewhere; (3) attainment of calmness, temperance, the spirit of renuncia- 
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tion, fortitude, the power of concentration of mind, faith; (4) desire for 
freedom.38 Moral life prepares us for the apprehension of truth by purify¬ 
ing otir affections and cleansing us of our egotism. 

Samkara argues that karman or ethical activity does not directly con¬ 
tribute to spiritual freedom. It creates in us the desire to know. It is the 
indirect preparation for moksa or liberation. Freedom is not the direct 
result of action.39 While the results of action are transitory, mok^a. or 
freedom is eternal. Our actions prepare for knowledge which reveals the 
reality. The real is not something to be achieved. It is a-sddhyam, for it is 
the eternal real. It is ever-accomplished {nitya-siddha-sva-hhdvam). Per¬ 
fection is alwa 37 s present. It is not a thing to be acquired. It is revealed 
when the mirror of the soul is cleansed from dust. We have to break down 
the barriers that stand in the way of realization. Karman helps us to 
remove the hindrances to j^dna or wisdom. 

If Saihkara is opposed to the way of works, he is opposed to the theory 
of salvation by works. The realization of Brahman as one's very self is the 
goal of human endeavour. The natural tendency is to assume that Brah¬ 
man is other than self. Brahman is conceived as the divine Being, creator, 
ruler and sustainer of the universe. It is worshipped as the Lord and the 
Lawgiver. Updsana or worship is different from jHdna or knowledge. In 
Updsana there is an element of distinction between the worshipper and 
the wordlipped. In knowledge ox jfbdna we experience the nature of reality 
as it is in itself; in worship or XJpdsana we experience it imder the limita¬ 
tions of name and fonn. 4 “ The same Brahman is experienced in both these 
ways. Through worship we gradually overcome the distinction between 
the worshipper and the worshipped and experience the Real as it is. When 
the worshipper realizes that the God he worships is none other than his 
deepest self, when externality is broken down, he reaches the object of 
woidiip. 

There are different modes of worship which lead to different results. 
These modes are different on account of the different limiting adjuncts, 4 * 
These are the different ways in which the ultimate Reality is mediated 
for us. 


SAMKARA AND BUDDHISM 

The Indian tradition holds that Saihkara in the interests of the re¬ 
establishment of the Hindu faith wrote as a controversialist against 
Buddhism. The Buddhist tradition also confirms this view. It affirms that 
Kumarila-Bhatta, the famous expositor of the Purva-MimSmsa and 
Samkara were the chief critics of the Buddhist faith. Saihkara's works do 
not confirm this view. He wrote as a defender of the Advaita doctrine 
and attacked other views in order to vindicate his faith. In a work like 
his Bhd^a on the Brahma-siUra, the refutation of the Buddhist views forms 
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a small part. Saiiikara's criticism of the S§jiikhya system is more severe 
and extensive. The primary purpose of his works is the vindication of the 
Advaita doctrine rather than propaganda against other views. 

Many critics, ancient and modem, hold that Saihkara himself was greatly 
influenced by Buddhist thought. The famous line from the Padma- 
Purwta is often quoted that "the mdyd doctrine is an untme science and 
is only concealed Buddhism.' ’4» Yamunacarya made similar charges. The 
Buddhists also refer to the similarities between the Advaita Vedanta of 
Saihkara and the Vijndna-vdda and the Sunya-vdda Schools of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

There is considerable measure of similarity between ^aihkara’s views 
and Buddhist doctrine.43 ^aihkara used some of the reasonings made 
familiar by the Buddhist dialectic in support of his non-dualism. Saihkara 
used every device to defend his belief in the reality of a transcendental 
non-dual Br ahman . Gaudapada, who is ^aihkara’s teacher's teacher in his 
Kdrikd on the Mdndukya-JJpanisad has used phrases and metaphors 
which are well known in Buddhist literature. After a careful and detailed 
study of the parallel passages, the late De la Vallee Poussin observed, 
"One cannot read the Gaudapdda-kdrikd without being struck by the 
Buddhist character of the leading ideas and of the wording itself. The 
author seems to have used Buddhist works or sayings and to have adjusted 
them to his Vedantic design; nay more, he finds pleasure in double entendre. 
As Gaudapada is the spiritual grandfather of Saihkara, this fact is not 
insignificant." 

There is no doubt that Samkara's views are a straightforward develop¬ 
ment of the doctrines of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra. No innova¬ 
tions are introduced into these by ^amkara which require to be traced to 
the influence of Buddhism. 

Unfortunately we are indLined to forget that Buddhism also developed 
on the foundations which were already laid in the Upanisads. The two 
tendencies of the Vedanta and Buddhism are parallel developments out 
of a common backgroimd, though their emphases were different. The 
similarities between ^athkara's Advaita and some Schools of Buddhism 
are not unnatural. 

The greatness of ^aiiikara's metaphysical achievement rests on the 
intensity and splendour of thought with which the search for reality is 
conducted, on the high idealism of spirit with which he grapples the 
difficult problems of life and on the vision of a consummation which 
places a divine glory on human life. 
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principles is very like Vedantism m dis^ise, or, to be more exact, it is likely 
to be understood m a Vedantic sense.” Journal of the Royal jistaitc Society 
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CHAPTER XIII— continued 


VEDANTA—THE ADVAITA 

SCHOOL 

B. post-Samkara 

INTRODUCTION 

The spirit and peculiarity of no system of Indian Philosophy can be 
grasped unless one studies it as part of the general spiritu^ tradition 
started by the Upanisads. Even the heterodox Schools of Buddhism and 
Jainism do not form an exception; for though they owe no allegiance 
to the Vedas, they continue the same tradition of spiiitual inwardness as 
belongs to the Upanisads and the orthodox Schools. They interpret the 
same spiritual reality and its relation to the mundane world. Whether it 
is the dtman or iunya or Brahman, it shines right within us and is to be 
realized in our innermost hearts. Philosophy, for all, is the explication 
of the relation between the inward and the outward, between the inner¬ 
most being and the outermost physical world. The only exception to this 
tradition is the School of the C§,rvakas, which has no avowed followers. 
Regarding the rest, whether the School is realistic or idealistic, pluralistic 
or monistic, subjectivistic or objectivistic, the observation holds good. 
These differences are found both in the orthodox and the heterodox 
thinkers, except in Jainism, whidi remained from the begmning pluralistic 
and realistic. Yet all are spiritual in tradition 

The Upani^ads declare that Brahman is everything (saroam khalvidam 
Brahma), that it is the truth^of truth {saiyasya soLfyam), and that the atman 
and Brahman are one {ayam aJtmd Brahma). These statements can be 
understood either literally or figuratively and interpreted accordingly. 
Saihkara belonged to the line of thinkers who tmderstood them literally. 
He upheld the non-duality {a-dvaita) of the dtman and Brahman (the 
individual and the Absolute) and, as Brahman is the only reality for the 
Upani^ads, he contended that the material world had no reality of its 
own. By itself it was illusory [mithyS) and was superimposed {adhyaski) 
on Brahman. The existence [saUS) of the world was the existence {saUd) 
of Brahman. But if Brahman is tihe only reality, why and how does the 
world of plurality issue out of it? His answer is that the world is due to 
extraneous adjuncts (^pddhis), which are themsdlves illusoiy {mithyd), 
and are due to mdyd. The appearance of the Brahman as the finite 
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individual {jtva) is similarly due to adjuncts {upadhis) created by 
mdyd. 

^ariikara, in his commentaries on the Upanisads, the BfaJima-sutra and 
the Bhagavad-Gltd criticized and rejected the views of all the current 
rival Schools, the Sarhkhya, the Nyaya, the Vaisesika, the Purva- 
Mimariisa, the Paiicaratra, the Pa^upata, Buddhism, Jainism and few 
minor Schools belonging to the main Hindu tradition. He utilized both 
logic and the Sruti {Upanisads) in his attack and defence. Though from 
this distance of time we are able to see that he worked out and elaborated 
the theories of Gaudapada, his grand-teacher and author of Md^dukya- 
kdrikd, who reconciled and S5mthesized the spanda (vibration) doctrine 
of ^aivaism, the Vijhana-vdda of Buddhism and the Brahman-doctrine 
of the upanisads, Sarhkara’s theories were new both to his followers and 
rivals, who were dazzled and puzzled not only by his erudition and 
brilliance but also by the way he criticized Buddhism and ^aivaism 
while accepting some of their main doctrines. So during his own time 
the problems his theories created and the lacunae left in his own arguments 
could not receive much attention. But when his followers tried to th ink 
out his ideas systematically, they found they had to forge new links 
between his arguments and fill up the gaps. But in this process they 
differed from each other and produced many sub-schools. 

The rival Schools recovered from the shock of Saihkara's attack and 
from the magnetic influence of his personality after his death, and began 
their counter-attacks on the Advaita doctrines, ^aihkara is the first 
commentator, whose works are available, on the important triad, the 
Upanisads, the Brahma-siUra, and the Bhagavad-GUd. Every other School, 
which claimed to belong to the Upanisadic tradition and so had to write 
similar commentaries, supported its own views by criticizing those of 
Samkara. The most important criticisms that helped further progress of 
the Advaita came from the two Vaisnava Schools of Ramanuja and 
Madhva. Ramanuja belonged to the eleventh century and Madhva to the 
thirteenth. The theory of the former is called Vi6i§tadvaita or non¬ 
dualism of the determinate Brahman. His main thesis is that God {l&vard), 
atman and the world are distinct, though not separate; and that the 
Upanisadic statement that everything is the Brahman has to be inter¬ 
preted by treating the latter two, the atman and the world, as adjectives 
(vi^esanas) of God. Brahman is ISvara possessed of the diman and the 
world. Brahman then would be one, and yet the individual would be 
real. The relation between Brahman and the other two is the relation 
between the soul and the body. 

Madhva's philosophy is called Dvaita (dualism). It is the dualism of 
Brahman and the jtva. The physical world also is real and in fact forms 
a third entity. The philosophy is therefore pluralism and not merely 
dualism; but as the main interest is in the relation between Brahman 
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and the jlva, this philosophy is traditionally called dualism. Though the 
two entities are different from Brahman, the latter is able to exercise 
control over them as they are forms of its idkii (energy). They are different 
from it owing to a peculiarity (vi^esa) of their own. In fact mdya also is 
a sakti; but the Advaitins hold that it is not real, it has no saftd (existence, 
being, reality) of its own apart from Brahman. But the dualists like 
Madhva contend that it has a different reality of its own. 

As both Ramanuja and Madhva treat the iakti (energy) as real, their 
Tuflin attack was directed against the Advaita doctrine of mdyd. They 
have no objection to the use of the word "mdyd” but criticize the con¬ 
notation which the Advaitins give it. The followers of both Ramanuja 
and Madhva show extraordinary logical acumen in their criticism of 
the concept, and the followers of ^amkara show an equally remarkable 
logical skill in their defence and counter-attacks, and subject the concepts 
of difference (bhcda) and negation {abhdva) to minute analysis in order to 
demonstrate their untenability. These controversies resulted in rendering 
the Advaita concepts more and more precise and their philosophy more 
and more systematic. 

Meanwhile, the School of Nyaya developed its dialectical machinery 
and started its attack on the Advaita. Its earlier philosophers were 
interested in the discovery of the categories and in their application to 
the planning of life for the realization of the inner truth. But contro¬ 
versies between rival Schools necessitated clarification and definition of 
concepts, and introduced dry logical formalism, removed more and more 
from life and reality in course of time. The fashion set in of framing 
elaborate and involved definitions {laksaims) and of constructing and 
inventing syllogisms to prove or disprove anything. And for their own 
sake, both practices absorbed the interest of some of the greatest logicians 
and philosophers. The classical examples are Udayana's Laksandvali 
(tenth century a.d.), in which he gives exact definitions of the Nyaya 
categories, and KularkapaijcJita's Daia-iloki-mahd-vidyd-sutra (eleventh 
century a.d.), in which he gives sixteen t3q)es of syllogisms, so profxisely 
qualifying the terms with delimiting adjuncts that they give just the 
conclusions wanted. All depended on manipulatory skill, anticipating 
objections and introducing qualifications, so that no exception to the 
major premise could be shown. Kularka adopted what are called keval- 
anvayin syllogisms, that is, syllogisms in which both the middle and the 
major terms are universally pervasive characters like nameability and 
knowability {abhidheyatva and pram^atva), in order to disprove the 
Mimaihsaka doctrine of the eternity of sound. The motive behind this 
logical practice could be easily discerned: it is to give no scope to the 
opponent for showing a fallacy. Vadindra of the thirteenth century, in 
his Maha-vidyd^vi^mhand, refuted these syllogisms, sa5dng that not only 
were such all-pervasive characters useless as major premises, but also 
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that certain kinds of fallacies could be discovered in them. However, 
both the practices of definition-making and syllogism-construction, 
whether of the kevaldnvayin or of another t5^e, entered the lists during 
contests with the Advaita; and the Advaita philosophers, willingly or 
unwillingly, had themselves to resort to those practices either in defence 
or attack. Thus developed the dialectical literature of the Advaita. 

The progress of the Advaita after ^amkara may therefore be treated 
conveniently under two main heads, the development of sub-Schools 
within the system and the dielectical development of attack and defence. 
Two short sections may be added; one showing the influence of the 
Advaita on the other ancient Schools and the other showing its influence 
on contemporary Indian thinkers. These four sections may be preceded 
by a short historical account. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Among the post-^amkara Advaitins, we have to reckon not only the 
yoimger but also the older contemporaries of ^ariikara, whom he converted 
to his own persuasion. Of the latter, the greatest and the most well known 
is Mandana Mi§ra, the author of Brahma-siddhi. Tradition identifies him 
with SureSvara, the author of Nai§karmya-siddhi, Brhaddravyaka-vdyttika 
and Taittirlya-vdirUika. But some scholars maintain that the two are 
different persons, as their views difier. Padmapada, the author of Banca- 
pudikd and a direct disciple of ^aihkara, is the founder of the Advaita 
right wing. The great Advaita tradition, to which many of the venerated 
Advaitins like Fraka^atman (thirteenth century), the author of Panca- 
padikd-vivaravLa, and Vidyaranya, the author of Vivara^a~prameya-‘ 
samgraha, PaUca-dail, etc., belong, was started by him. All the three, 
Mandana, SureSvara and Padmapada, belong to the eighth century. 

A great scholar who started another line of thinking is Vaca^pati Mi^ra 
of the ninth century. He was not a direct disciple of Saihkara, and com¬ 
mented not only upon the Advaita works, but also upon those of the 
other Schools. His greatest work on the Advaita is his commentary 
Bhamatt on ^aihkara's commentary on the Brahma-sutra. Mandana, 
Sure^vara, Padmapada and Vacaspati are the creators of four distinct 
lines of Advaita thought. Each has many followers. But it will not be right 
to say that these lines developed independently. The lines cross and 
re-cross each other; and as fresh problems were created by further con¬ 
troversies, their followers gave independent solutions. 

Advaita dialectics started with Samkara himself, though logical for¬ 
malism set in much later. Mandana had a critique of difference in his 
Brahma-siddhi j which was elaborated later by Anandabodha (eleventh 
or twelfth century) in his Nyaya-makaranda, and by NrsiihhaSrama 
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(fifteenth century) in his Bheda-dhikkara. But it should be said that all 
the Advaita dialecticians make it a point to criticize the concept of 
difference, for non-difference {advaita) is the central idea which they have 
to establish. The greatest dialectician of the Advaita School is Sriharsa 
(twelfth century), the author of Kha^dana-khayjda-khddya, who laid down 
once for all the main viewpoint of Advaita dialectics. Citsukha (thirteenth 
century), who commented upon Sriharsa's work and himself wrote 
Tattva-pradlpikd, a smaller work of the same kind, and Madhusudana 
(fifteenth century), the author of Advaita-siddhi and several other works 
are also great dialecticians. Appayya Diksita (sixteenth century), who 
was a great scholar, collected all the views of the different sub-Schools 
of the Advaita in his well-known work, Siddhanta-lesa-samgraha. He is 
known also for reading the Advaita theories into Nflakantha’s Saiva 
Viiistadvaita in his commentary, Sivddvaita-nirnaya. 

Some important "works like Prakatdrtha-vivarana (twelfth century) 
are available; but their author's names are not known. On the other 
hand, some of the works of well-known authors are not available. The 
tradition is kept up generally by writing commentaries upon com¬ 
mentaries. But independent treatises on special topics like Bheda-dhikkara 
and on the whole system like Veddnta-paribhdsd (by Dharmarajadhvar- 
indra, sixteenth century) are also found. Even they have commentaries 
upon commentaries. 

Sariikara's ideas exercised a great influence upon other Schools also, 
upon both Saivaism and Vaisnavaism. The attempts of Appayya to read 
the Advaita into Saivaism have already been referred to. He failed because 
he tried to foist the Advaita upon one who was avowedly a Vi^i§tadvaitin. 
He would have had better success had he written an independent com¬ 
mentary upon the Brahma-suira. The KaSmlra School of ^aivaism was 
particularly the result of Saihkara's visit to KaSmIra when Buddhism was 
the dominant religion and philosophy of the place and the local form of 
^aivaism went underground. But after ^aihkara's criticism of the Buddhists 
Saivaism raised its head and grew strong. Vasugupta (c. ninth century), 
the founder of the Siva-s€ttra and the author of the Spanda-kdrikd, is 
the first great exponent of this School. His Spanda-kdrikd is clearly 
reminiscent of Gau^apada's Mdij/d'i^kya^kdrikdy- Abhinavagupta (tenth 
century), the greatest scholar and philosopher which KaSmIra has produced, 
is the greatest exponent of the School. 

It is said that Saktaism is as old as the Vedas. Some of the Tantras or 
Agamas (Scriptures) of this School are pre-l§aihkara. But curiously enough, 
in spite of all the criticisms levelled by ^amkara against this School, one 
of its most authoritative texts Brapanca-sdra-Tantra, is attributed to 
Samkara. Not only the tradition of his School but also modem scholars 
like Woodroffe believe that the authorship is true. Besides, many of the 
orthodox Advaitins accept that the beautiful poem, Saundarya-lahari, 
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addressed to ^akti, the consort of Siva, was composed by Sarhkara. It 
contains the Sakta philosophical concepts. After Saihkara’s death, the 
followers of even the Sakta School like Bhaskara Raya, began to refer 
to Samkara as an authority. Their philosophy also like that of the Ka^mira 
School is a modified form of Saxhkara’s Advaita. 

Among the Vaisnavas, Vallabhacarya (fifteenth century) is the greatest 
Advaitin. He calls his system Suddhadvaita or pure Advaita, in contra¬ 
distinction to Sarhkara’s which he considers impure as it makes use of 
impure may a in order to establish the Advaita of Brahman. Reference 
may be made also to the theory of ^uka (date unknown), who started a 
peculiar Advaita among the Bhagavatas. 

Differences within the School. —^Though Saihkara said that the world was 
maya and was due to maya, and though some of his followers were more or 
less satisfied with that statement and turned their gaze towards the inner 
absolute Reality, most of them could not resist the urge for a conceptual 
construction of the world even on the basis of the concept of maya. The 
latter treated maya, not as a concept of value, but as a principle of ex¬ 
planation and creation. However mysterious it may he, its workings must 
have a method, which they wanted to grasp rationally. 

Maya indeed means inexplicability. But because it was used as a con¬ 
crete term and because of its association with prakrti, which is the root 
cause of the world, some followers of ^aihkara felt that, along with the 
Brahman it should somehow be the explanatory principle of the causation 
of the world. 

The first question naturally to be raised was: if the world is maya and 
so not real, how could it be caused at all? How can the inanimate world 
issue forth from the Brahman, which is pure consciousness? Does maya 
play any role in this process of creation? And what is it? For ^aihkara 
Brahman was the sole reality and the world was mithyd (illusory) and mdyd. 
Now, the question was raised: Though the world is mdyd, as it is chal¬ 
lenging our attention, how could it be caused at all? Surefivara and his 
follower Saxvajna (also called Nityabodha, ninth century), the author 
of Safhk^epa^idriraka, maintain that Brahman itself is the cause of the 
world.® Padmapada and his followers contend that both Brahman and mdyd 
together constitute the cause. But Prakaiananda (sixteenth century), the 
author of Veddnta-sidhdnta-muktdvaU, who seems to follow Mandana's 
Brahma-siddhi, holds that mdyd alone is the cause of the world. Ma^dana 
says that the individual souls are the result of mdyd and that it is they who 
create the world. The question then is: What are their respective roles? 
The author of Paddrtha-tattva^nir^ya says that Brahman is the vivarUa- 
kdraijM and mdyd the parifsbdma-kdra^a. Here a word should be said about 
the difference between the two kinds of causes. Some causes acquire a 
different nature when they become the effects, for example, when milk 
becomes curd it will no more be available as milk ; but some causes do not 
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lose their nature when transformed into effects, for example, when gold 
is made into a bangle it is not changed into some other metal and is still 
available as gold. The former are called parittama-karanas and the latter 
vivartta-karanas. 

By drawing the above distinction, an attempt is made to save the 
eternal purity and presence of Brahman even during the world-process. 
But Sure^vara and Sarvajna, who attribute causality to Brahman alone, 
say that the function of mdyd is to be only an instrumental cause. Brahman 
appears as many through the instrumentality of mdyd. Another important 
view on this point is that of Vacaspati, who thinks that the Brahman 
itself is the material cause of the world; mdyd is only an accessory. Of 
course. Brahman cannot be the parindma-kdrana] it is only a vivarUa- 
kdraiya. But mdyd is neither. Praka^ananda, the author of Veddnta- 
siddhdnta-vnuktdvali, holds the opposite extreme that Brahman, which is 
beyond time, can never be the material cause; mdyd alone is the material 
cause. 

In this context, another important question is raised: Is the plurality^ 
due to pure Brahman, or to l4vara who is Brahman after it comes into ^ 
contact with mdyd, or to jlva (the individual) ? The significance of this 
problem can be appreciated when a similar problem in Spinoza’s philosophy 
is remembered. He said that the modes were to be derived from the ' 
Substance and yet the model appearance was due to the imperfect com¬ 
prehension of the modes. It has been the practice of the critics to ask how, 
if the model appearance is due to the imperfection of the modes, the modes 
themselves could have come into being at all; there would be no model 
appearance without the modes coming into being first, and there would 
he no modes without their imperfect vision. But one may say that the 
plurality is due to the modes or that it is due to the Substance. A very 
similar consideration led to the question whether the world was due to 
Brahfiian or l^vara ox jiva. 

Following the Samk^epa-idr^raka, some say that pure Brahman itself 
is the cause of the world .3 The followers of Vivara'tm hold that the cause 
must be ISvara, who is Brahman taken along with mdyd. Some again 
contend that livara is the cause of the objective world like space; but 
the individual's mind {cintah-karaiii^) is due to jtva’s avidyd [jiva’s part 
of mdyd) together with the elements produced out of livara's mdyd. 
This is the view of those who distinguish between mdyd and avidyd (see 
below). But according to some who believe in the identity of the two, 
jiva is the cause of the subtle body {U^a-iartra). According to another 
view, ISvara is the cause of ever5d:hing in the world; hut jtva is the cause 
of dreams and illusions. For Ma^idana, as already mentioned, jiva alone 
is responsible for this world. But an extreme view on the point is that 
ever5rthing including ISvara is projected by jiva out of himself as in a 
dream. 
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The relation between mdya and avidyd may be discussed now. The 
nature of both is nescience or ignorance. But some felt obliged to draw a 
distinction between the two, because they thought that nescience belonging 
to I^vara must be of a superior kind to that belonging to jwa. For if both 
I^vara aji 6 .j%va use the same, they must have the same powers. However, 
some like Sarvajha maintain that mdya and avidyd are s3monyms. 
But according to Prakafdrtha-vivaraiiia, avidyd is only a part of mdya. 
For Tattva-viveka, mdyd and avidyd are two forms of m/tUa-prakrti or 
original matter, which has three gu^as or attributes, sattva, rajas, and 
tamas (often translated as purity, activity and darkness). Mula-prakrti 
with saUva predominating, is mdyd, but with sattva overpowered by 
rajas or tamas it is avidyd. Some again say that mula-prahrti has two kinds 
of iahti (power): one is dvaraii,a~^akti or veiling power by which it screens 
or obscures truth; the other vik?epa-iakti or projecting power by which it 
projects the objects of the phenomaaal world and illusions. Mula~prakrii 
as projective and so as creative ^.s mdyd and as screening or obscuring 
is avidyd. The question whether mdyd is one or many is also relevant here. 
Some say that, as its nature is inexplicable and illogical, it can be both 
one and many. For instance, Madhavacarya, in his Sarva-darSana-sarhgraha, 
while criticising the Samkhya conception of prakHt which as one involves 
the liberation of all jivas when one is liberated on prakrti ceasing to be 
active, says that this difidculty does not arise in the Advaita as mdyd 
can be both one and many .4 Some say that mdyd is one and is the upddhi 
or adjimct of ISvara, while avidyds are many and are the upddkis of 
the jivas. Some again say that mdyd is one and is the same as avidyd ; but 
this oneness does not entail the liberation of all the other jivas when one 
jwa is liberated, just as a tmiversal, which is one and present in all the 
particulars, does not involve the destruction of all the other particulars 
when one particular is destroyed. Here again Frakgjananda maintains 
that as there is only one jiva for him, this difficulty should not arise. 

But if mdyd works with Brahman in producing the world, what can 
be the relation between the two? It was a question similar to the one 
raised by the Samkh37a, namely, what is the relation between purusa and 
prakrtit If, through some relation, they get together and form a unity, 
what would be that unity? Again, constructive efforts with concepts 
admittedly inexplicable lead to differences of view. 

An interesting controversy arose thus about the problem of the relation 
between the Brahman and mdyd. Mdyd is not real; yet it is treated as 
limiting infinite Brahman by becoming its adjunct {upddhi). By what 
process, then, does mdyd become the adjunct? There are three views on 
this question: the dhhdsa^dda or the appearance theory, the pratibimha- 
vdda or the reflection theory, and the avaccheda~vdda or the determination 
theory. According to SureSvara, Brahman screened by avidyd appears 
as sdk^in or witness (see below for explanation), and screened by huddhi 
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or intellect appears as pva. Sak§in for this School is the same as I^vara. 
According to Prakatartha-vivara^, l§vara is the reflection of the Brahman 
in may a and pva the reflection in avidyd, which is a part of mdyd. For 
the author of Tattrua-viveka, the reflection of the Brahman in the sattva 
aspect of mula-pyakrti is l&vara., and in any other aspect is pva. The 
author of SamM&pa-idrlraha holds that the reflection in avxdyd is l^vara 
and the reflection in antahr-kayav><i (mind) is jlva. Some followers of 
Vivarana do not accept that both I^vara and pva are reflections; they say 
that jtva alone is a reflection and I^vara is the prototype (jbimba) of that 
reflection. This three-fold distinction between the original, protot57pe and 
the reflection is necessitated by the consideration that Brahman, as pure 
and infinite, caimot be reflected at all, for we can have reflections only 
of finite entities: but pva as a reflection must have a prototype, which is 
ISvara. I§vara is thus conceived with reference to jlva, and Brahman is 
without that reference. 

To obviate this difficulty, Vacaspati started the third view, namely, 
the avaccheda-vdda. Mdyd, though not real, can limit the nature of infinite 
Brah man , and jiva is thereby obtained. What is not so limited is I^vara. 
The same Brahman as the object {vi^aya) of avidyd is ISvara; but the 
d&raya (locas) of avidyd is jlva. Thus avidyd becomes a determination of 
pva and overwhelms him; but it is not a determination of ISvara, and so 
He is not overwhelmed by it. 

The author of Ciira-dipa maintains that Brahman is the pure conscious¬ 
ness not limited by mdyd, I^vara is the same consciousness reflected in 
the impressions (samskdras) left in mdyd by the btiddhis (intellects) of 
the yivas, KHfastha-Sdkpn is the pure consciousness limited by the gross 
and subtle bodies of a pva, and yiva is the reflection of mind {anta]f^ 
harapd) produced in Kufastha.Hcds view is a mixture of the limitation and 
reflection theories. 

It was felt that mdyd or avidyd could not be related to Brahman and 
jiva in the same way. And the feeling gave rise to a number of concepts. 

We have already been discussing the differences between Brahman, 
l^vara and jiva. According to Samksepa-idriraka, the adjunct {upddhi) 
of livara is causal, avidyd {kdrapopadhi) and the adjunct otyiva is effect— 
avidyd {kdryopddhi). The author of Brahmdnanda and Citra-dipa main¬ 
tains, following the Mdttiukya-XJpani$ad, that original pure Brahman 
assumes two main forms, the microcosmic and the macrocosmic. Each 
of the two is again of three forms; the former being Vi 4 va, Taijasa and 
Prajfia, and the latter being Virat, Hira^yagarbha (also called Sutratman), 
and l§vara. The three forms of each correspond to the three states, wake¬ 
fulness, dream and deep sleep. This is a development of the doctrine of 
Vivararta. In Drg-driya-viveka, three kinds oijiva are distinguished. They 
are hufastha-jiva, vydvahdrika-jiva and prdtibhdsika-jiva. Kiitastha is 
treated by many as the Sdk^in (witness), which is distinct from jiva; but 
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here they axe identified. The author takes the example of the ocean, the 
wave and the bubble on the wave to explain the three. KtUastha. is the 
paramdrtha-jtva or the tr^x&jvva and is the result of limitations (avaccheda). 
The other two are reflections. Buddhi or intellect is produced in KHifastha, 
and the vydvahdrika-jiva is the reflection of pure consciousness in that 
huddhi. The prdi%b}idsika-j%va is a reflection of this reflection in the body, 
etc., of dreams. 

Ku^astka literally means what exists on the or summit. The summit 
here is cit or consciousness standing above jlva, who enjoys the pains and 
pleasures of the world. It is therefore a pure witness {sdk^vrC). Accor ding 
to Ku^stha-dlpa, it is the pure witness of the gross and subtle bodies of 
yFo«- NSiaka-dtpa says that, like a lamp in a theatre, it illumines both 
jtva and ISvara. That is, it is diflerent from both. Tattva-pradipika also 
holds the same view and says that pure Brahman itself, as different 
from both jlva and l§vara, is the sdk^in with regard to jlva (JlvdbJtedena). 
I^vara possesses creative powers and jlva is affected and polluted by his 
experiences; but Sdk^in possesses neither of the qualities and yet is a pure 
witness of jlva's experiences but not of ISvara's doings. But according to 
Kaunmdl, though Sdksin is inner to jlva {jlvdntaranga), it is a form, 
devoid of causal efficacy, of ISvara himself and is called 5 Sdksin is 

internal to jlva, because it illumines the latter's avidyd. The same view is 
upheld by Tattoa-iuddhi in a diflerent way. Just as in the illusory cog¬ 
nition, "This is silver," the "This," though belonging to the shell, appears 
as belonging to the illusory silver, Sdk?in also, though belonging to 
ISvara, appears as belonging to jlva. But there are some who think that 
Sdksin is jlva himself, and not a form of I^vara; for jlva itself can be the 
pure witness of its own experiences. But some others, though identifying 
jlva and Sdksin say that/Tva limited by antaJj~karav^ (mind), and not by 
avidyd, is Sdksin. These do not accept that avidyds can be many and so 
diflerent for the different jlvas, but say that anta^kara^as can be many. 

Jf the infinite becomes the finite when the limiting principle is added to 
it, and if the infinite is one and the limiting principle is one, can we have 
a plurality of finites? Whether yfviai is one or many is another important 
question raised by the Advaitins among themselves. Some say that it is 
one, its body also is one, the reality of the other Jlvas is like that of plurality 
in dreams, and their creation and liberation also is as real as dreams. 
But some others say that there is one supreme jlva, Hirajgiyagarbha, who 
is a reflection of the Supreme Brahman; the others are reflections of 
Hiranyagarbha. But some do not accept flhis view, but contend that the 
onejlva, like v^yogvn, creates several bodies and becomes many. But most 
of the Advaitins believe that Xhs. jlvas are many, as otherwise the liberation 
of one jlva would result in the liberation of the rest. The plurality of jlvas 
is based upon either the plurality of antah-karaijas (minds) or the plurality 
of avidyds. 
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Another important topic is the nature of adhydsa or superimposition. 
Sariikara defined adhydsa as the appearance in another place of what was 
once seen and remembered {smrtirupah paratra purva-dr^dvabhdsah). 
But later Advaitins modified this definition to suit the logical requirements 
of their system and omitted from the definition the reference to the past 
object and the memory of it. Their definition is: "Illusion is the appearance 
of one thing in another. Otherwise, as the thing seen and remembered 
is real, they would be contradicting their position that it is not real and 
would be accepting the doctrine of anyathd-khydti (that the object of 
illusion is one real thing seen as another real thing), and giving up their 
doctrine of a-nirvacaniya-khydti (that the object of illusion is not explicable 
as real or unreal). Now, Sainkara said that in illusion, whether individual 
or cosmic, there is a blending of truth and falsity {satydnyte mithanlkrpyci ). 
How are they blended in the perception of the rope as a snake? The form 
of the perception is, "This is a snake." Some say that illusion or fhlsity 
applies only to the predicate portion only, namely, snake, but not to the 
part which is the subject, namely, "this " The "this" is true and the 
snake is false. The this remains common to this perception and to the latter 
true perception "This is a rope." Without a common this, the latter 
judgment cannot negate the former. Accordingly, this School thinks that 
in the first perception avidyd is removed only with regard to the this, 
but not with regard to the rope; and the latter bit of av%dyd becomes the 
material cause of the‘serpent. But some say that in no judgment can 
the subject and predicate be separated, and in the illusory cognition also 
the this and the serpent are not cognized separately. So the amdyd belong¬ 
ing to the this itself must be the material cause of the snake. Though in 
this illusion the avara^^-iakU of avidyd, veiling the this, is removed, its 
vik^epa-iakti still remains and projects the form of the serpent. But 
according to N^irhhabhatta, all this discussion is pointless, because the 
this and the serpent of illusion form one unitary psychosis, which admits 
of no divisions. He says that the contact of a defective sense organ with 
the object starts an agitation in avidyd, which assumes the form of the 
serpent. But the defect of this view is that, as it admits no common factor 
between the two judgments, the false and the true, the latter cannot 
negate the former. For unless both the predicates, the serpent and the 
rope, refer to the same subject, there would be no opposition between 
them. Some again say that, though there is only one psychosis, the 
psychosis of the this, it first manifests the snake', and when later it mani¬ 
fests the rope, it keeps the snake as a latent impression. Some others say 
that the is one psychosis and *'This is a serpent" another psychosis. 

Naturally, “This is a rope" will be a third. To all three the this is common. 

It is impossible in this short chapter to present all the important 
problems which the Advaitins raised for discussion among themselves, 
not to ^eak of the derivative problems created further. But a brief 
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account may be given of the problems of dream and liberation. Dream 
plays a far more important role in Indian philosophical discussions than 
in the Western. The Mai^ukya-Upani^ad says that dream is one of three 
states through which the dtman passes, the two others being waking and 
deep sleep. The world of dreams like the object of illusion possesses only 
prdtibhdsika (apparent) reality. Now, if dream is prdiibhdsika, what is its 
locus [adhdrd) ? Some say that it is the consciousness of Brahman on which 
the world of dreams is superimposed. For ajvidna {avidyd) is the darkness 
{tamas) of deep sleep, which is the root cause of dream and waking states. 
And as ajUdna is superimposed upon pure Brahman, dream and waking 
states also may be so treated. But some others say that dream is super¬ 
imposed upon waking consciousness, because the reality of the objects of 
dream is negated by the objects of waking state. But others say that it is 
not the original aj^dna {pnuldj^dna) that is the material cause of dreams 
but deep sleep, which is one of its states {avasihd-bheda). Now, how can 
the objects of dream be perceived, as the senses are inoperative then? 
True, say some, it is not the senses that illumine the objects, but the 
individual himself (cp. svayam-jyoti^. So the feeling that we hear, etc., is 
only an illusion. 

The two main differences of view regarding liberation are sarva-mukH- 
vdda, or the theory that all souls are liberated simultaneously, 3 ja.dpratyeka~ 
mukfi-vdda, or the theory that each soul is liberated separately. Vacaspati 
and some of his followers and Appyaya adopt the former view, but the 
others, who form the majority, accept the latter. The primary question 
raised is: Does after liberation become one with I^vara or with 
Brahman? According to the author of Muktdvalt, for whom mdyd is one 
and y%va also is one, the moment mdyd is destroyed in liberation, jiva 
becomes one with Brahman. Fven among those who maintain the plurality 
of pvas, those who treat both jzva and ISvara as reflections say that 
whea avidyd is dispelled, j%va becomes identified with the protot3q)e 
{pimheC), which must be, according to them, the pure Brahman. But 
according to those who think that jvoa is a reflection and I^vara only a 
protot3^e of that reflection and not himself a reflection, liberation results 
in the identity of that jlva and I§vara; and I^vara becomes the pure 
Brahman only when slLjlvas are liberated; for so long as a single avidyd 
and its jiva last, ISvara does not cease to be a protot3q>e of His reflection 
in it. Though Vacaspati does not accept the reflection theory, he derives 
the same conclusion from his limitation theory. He accepts the plurality 
of j%vas\ and so long as a single avidyd lasts, as Hvara is the object of 
that avidyd (avidyd-Tfifaya)^ he cannot cease to be and the fiva liberated 
is only absorbed into ISvara. 

A connected problem is the nature of the liquidation of avidyd. The 
author of BrahmasiddM says that the negation (destruction) of avidyd 
is identical with Brahman. According to Vimuktatman, its nature is 
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of a fifth kind, diff erent from the usual four forms, namely, reality, 
unreality, both reality and unreality, and mithya. The reason for holding 
tTiis view is that, if the negation of avidya is identical with Brahman; 
as the latter is eternal, the former also would be eternal and the necessity 
of destro3dng avidya would not arise. This negation again cannot be 
Or^irvacantya or may a: for mayd is removable by knowledge, but there 
is no knowledge which destroys the negation of avidya. But Advaita- 
vidyacarya says that the destruction of avidya is a-nirvacan%ya like 
avidya itself; for birth and destruction belong alike to the same level 
of reality. 

Dialectical Attack and Defence. —^The many differences of view presented 
above show that the Advaitins utilize the ideas of mdyd and mithya 
(illusion) as descriptive logical concepts, but not as evaluatory. Yet 
Samkara's repeated assertion that the world was not real made his per¬ 
plexed critics assail him from several angles. Some thought that his 
philosophy was pure subjectivism, some that he regarded the world as 
imaginary, and some that his thesis was only negativism. Further, as 
the Advaitins tried to raise the whole logical superstructure of their system 
on their doctrine of illusion every rival School made it a point to criticize 
it and offer another doctrine consistent with its own system. Further, as 
Brahman, the absolute Truth, is self-revealing and is essentially know¬ 
ledge, the Advaitins wanted to maintain consistently throughout their 
epistemological discussions that truth, whether relative or absolute, 
should be self-revealing. But this doctrine entails the view that knowledge 
and existence are identical or that existence must be self-conscious. This 
view, in its truth, implies that knowledge or consciousness {jUdncC) is not 
merely an attribute {^harmoi) but subject {dkarmirCj. But some Sdiools like 
Nya3ra and Vai6e§ika, whidi were not prepared to accept this implication, 
were obliged to attack the self-revealing nature of truth. These attacks, 
defence and cormter-attacks produced a huge amount of controversial 
literature. In these controversies the Advaitins were forced to define and 
clarify their concepts with reference to those of the rival Schools, and 
subject the concepts of the latter to critical examination. 

The central concept of the Advaita, against which the most concerted 
attack was directed by the rival Schools, is that of mdyd. Ramanuja 
criticized the concept of ajfidna {avidya), from the standpoint of epis¬ 
temology, very severely. AjUdna is absence otjUdna (knowledge); and how 
can mere absence of knowledge, which is a negative entity, be the cause 
of the world? But the Advaitins contend that ajUdna is not a mere 
negative concept but a positive one. We have experience of it in deep sleep 
when we know nothing. The form of its experience is 'T was not aware 
of an3dhmg in deep sleep.” It is not negative for the reason that negation 
is always the negation of something specific. The Advaitins do not accept 
the negation of an unreal thing as having a meaning. Negation, in general 
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the counterpart {pratiyogirC) of the object negated, of which nothing is 
definite is also not acceptable to them. Further, to say “I was not 
conscious,” a man must be conscious that he was not conscious So it is 
not true that we had no consciousness at all in deep sleep. Hence, what 
we were conscious of, namely, our unconsciousness, must be a definite 
object of our consciousness. AjUana, therefore, must be a positive entity 
{bhdva-^adarthcC) . 

If the world is a positive entity, why did ^amkara call it miihya 
(illusion)? Vyasatirtha, the follower of Madhva, subjected this concept 
to a minute critical analysis in his Nydydmrta in order to expose its 
untenability. Madhusudana wrote his Advaita-siddhi to meet those 
criticisms, and clarified the concept further. But a few points of tbfg 
controversy may be noted. Vyasatirtha advances the dilemma that if 
the illusoriness {^tJiydiva) of the world is illusory the world would be real, 
and if it is not illusory then also there would be something real besides 
Brahman; and both alternatives vitiate the a-dvaita (non-dualism) of 
Brahman. To this the Advaitin’s answer is that, though the first alterna¬ 
tive is accepted, the world would not become real; for both the illusoriness 
of the world and illusoriness of that illusoriness belong to the same illusory 
level, since both are other than Brahman, the absolute Reality. Similar 
is the answer to Vyasatirtha’s objection to the definition of mayd as 
a-^iroacamya, as that which is not explicable as either real, or unreal, or 
both; or neither. That objection is that if a thing is not real, it must be 
unreal; and if it is not unreal, it must be real; and nothing can be neither 
both nor neither. The answer is that what is not real need not necessarily 
be xuireal; the illusory is neither but a third something. The real is that 
which is never contradicted like the Absolute; the unreal is the imaginary 
which is never experienced as an object like the horns of a hare; but the 
illusory is contradicted and so not real, but it is perceived as positively 
existing and is therefore not unreal Hence it is neither real nor unreal. 
The implication is that absolute reality and absolute unreality are not 
contraries, nor contradictories, and do not exclude a third alternative, the 
illusory. 

Accordingly, Madhusudana gives five alternative definitions of mithya. 
The idea logically basic to all is: vnithyd is that which is negated just 
in the locus where it is experienced. As it is experience it is not absolutely 
unreal (like the son of a barren mother), and as it is negated it is not 
absolutely real (like Brahman). 

But is not illusion the perception of one thing as another? If it is, as 
both the object in front and the object for which it is mistakea are real, 
the illusory object must be treated as real; and not as neither real nor 
unreal. The a^khydti and anyathd-khydti theories uphold the reality of 
the object of illusion. The former wras held by a group of Mimaihsakas 
led by Prabhakara. The latter belongs to the Nya3ra. The Advaita theory 
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is called the Or-nirvacantya-khyati-vdda. There are other theories of illusion 
which are variations of these three. According to the a-khydti (non-cognition) 
doctrine, illusion is just the non-cognition of the difference between the 
object in front and the object for which it is mistaken. But the latter 
object is a real one remembered. For the doctrine of anyatha-khyaii 
(perception of one object as another), illusion is the perception of the 
object in front as something else perceived some time ago and remembered, 
the latter object being real. But the Advaitins argue that non-cognition 
is a mere privation, which could not have caused fear, etc., produced by 
the illusory snake. Further, we have no experience of remembering in 
illusion. They reject the second view on the same ground; for the glittering 
ydlow object mistaken for gold, if gold were only remembered, would 
not have moved us to the action of picking it up. That is, the object of 
illusion is not an object of memory but of perception, and illusion is a 
form of perception but not of memory. So the illusory object is not real. 
Nor is it an object of mere imagination; for an object of imagination also 
is not an object of perception. Hence the illusory object is neither real 
nor unreal, but a-nirvacanlya (inexplicable as either real or unreal). 

An epistemological doctrine related to the above one is the doctrine of 
the self-revelatory {sva-prakdsd) character of knowledge or truth. How 
is the truth of any perception known? In illusion, the judgment, for 
example, “It is a snake” is negated by the later judgment, "It is a rope.” 
The falsity of the first judgment is made known by the second. So falsity, 
the Advaitins say is not self-revelatory but revealed by some other mental 
state {j>araia^ a-pramdnya). But how is the truth of "It is a rope” made 
known? Is it by itself or by another judgment? The Advaitins adopt the 
first alternative and say that truth is self-revelatory {svatah-pramd/^cC). 
From this result follows another: every judgment is true by itself, but is 
made false by another. But the Nai3?ayikas say that both truth and falsity 
are other-revelatory and made so by something else. According to them, 
perception is made true or false by some virtue {gwtyx) or defect [dosa) in 
the processes of sense-organs. Here they seem to be confusing between 
two questions, the logical and the epistemological on the one side and 
the ph3^iological and the psychological on the other. However, the 
Naiya3dka position reduces itself to this, that perception or judgment is 
neither true nor false by itself but is made so by something else. According 
to the Saihkhya, a cognition is by itself true or false. But the Buddhist 
VijfLana-vadins maintain that it is by itself false but is made true by 
something else like workability {artha-kriyor-kdrituo^. But none of these 
views is acceptable to the Advaitin. Nor does it accept the criterion of 
workability as criterion of the truth of a cognition or the reality of an 
object; for workability can give only workable truth or reality, but not 
unconditional and imconditioned truth. Fven a false cognition does work 
sometimes. 
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If the phenomenal world is a-nirvacanlya (inexplicable), then naturally 
all the definitions given by the Naiyayikas in order to explain the deter¬ 
minate things of the world must inherently be inexplicable. The Naiyayikas 
think that everything known has a determinate nature and reality of its 
own; but the Advaitins say that Brahman alone is real and that is beyond 
determinations, and determinate things have no definite nature of their 
own; in short, determinations are mithyd, a-nirvaca'mya. The Naiyayikas 
reply that they are mrvacantya, definable. They therefore give what they 
think unassailable definitions. Udayana’s Laksandvalt is the most famous 
work of the kind, ^riharsa criticizes all the definitions by exposing the 
inherent contradictions in each. In his criticisms of causality, substance, 
relation, quality, etc. etc., he anticipates almost everything that Bradley 
says in his criticism of the concepts in his Appearance and Reality. But 
in his turn, ^rihar§a was anticipated by Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist 
dialectician, in his MiXla-madhyamaka-hdrikd\ and the arguments of both 
are practically the same, ^riharsa, like Nagarjuna, has no determinate 
view of his own, which the opponent can criticize in the same vein. Both 
show how every determination is neither real nor imreal, nor both, nor 
neither, ^riharsa says that, for that reason, the indeterminate conscious¬ 
ness behind the determinations is alone real; but Nagarjuna draws the 
conclusion that emptiness of determination {iimyata) is the reality. 

Influence of Advaita on other Ancient Schools. —^amkara brought to 
the forefront, in a logical and systematic way, the monistic utterances of 
the TJpanisads and treated them as primary. Because of the great name 
and prestige he gained by vanquishing the Buddhists, his philosophical 
ideas influenced considerably the Saiva, the ^akta and the Vai§nava 
sectarian systems; some form of Advaita, they thought, was the conclusion 
of both logic and Scripture. In Ka^mira, Vasugupta revived Saivaism by 
introducing Advaitic thought into it, and the result was the ^aiva Advaita. 
He identified the Brahman of the Upani^ads with the Siva of the Saiva 
Agamas, and preadfcied the essential identity of Siva and the individual 
iflva). But he was not prepared to accept that mdyd was not real. Maya 
is a form of iakti (power, energy) of Brahman and is not different from 
it. The world process is a parvij>dma (transformation) of this iahti. We 
have already referred to the view of a group of orthodox Advaitins, for 
whom the world is a parhtdma of mdyd and a vivartta of Brahman. The 
Ka^mira Saivaism would have no objection to this view except that it 
would not accept that mdyd is not real. And even Saihkara calls mdyd 
by the name mdyd-iakti. Further, psychologically Vasugupta bases his 
philosophy, like Gaudapada, on the three states—^waking, dream and deep 
sleep—of the diman. But while for Gaudap§,da and Saihkara the fourth 
stage is the pure dtman itself, for Vasugupta the fourth stage is still impure 
and is of the nature of empty space {dkdia) ; pure 5 iva, identical with the 
dtman, is the fifth stage. 
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The philosophy of the Sakta Agamas is the same as that of Ka^mira 
Saivaism. The two differ only in some forms of religious practice. 

Among the Vaisnavas, Vallabhacarya is the best-known Advaitin. He 
wanted to excel even ^aifakara in his emphasis on non-dualism by advo¬ 
cating it without the help of the concept of maya. He therefore calls his 
philosophy pure non-dualism {iuddhddvaita). But he does not treat the 
pvas (individuals) as unreal but as parts (amias) of Brahman, just as 
sparks issuing from fire are its parts. 

Suka wrote a commentary on the Brahma-sutra from the Advaita 
point of view, but calls himself a bhdgavata (Vaisnava). 

Mention has already been made of Appyaya Diksita’s commentary on 
Nilakantha’s commentary on the Brahma-sutra. But Appyaya failed 
because Nilakantha was an avowed Viiistddvaitin of the Saiva sect as 
Ramanuja was of the Vaisnava sect. 

It should be mentioned that the Advaita influenced Sikhism also. The 
Uddslna order of the Sikh monks adopt wholesale and without any modi¬ 
fication the Advaita philosophy of ^amkara. It is one of their duties to 
study ^arhkara’s commentaries on the Upamsads the Brahma-sutra, and 
the Bhagavad-Gltd. 

CONTEMPORARY ADVAITINS 

Of all the Indian religious orders, the one founded by ^aihkara enjoys 
the greatest prestige and is called the Smdrta order. And the traditional 
method of teaching his philosophy in the most orthodox form is main¬ 
tained still. The great savants belonging to these orders are not much 
known to Western philosophers. Those who are well known to the West 
are greatly influenced by Western philosophy also. Professor Radhakrish- 
nan, Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Bhagavan Das, and 
J. Krishnamurti are all monists in some form or other. Both Radhakrishnan 
and Dr. Bhagavan Das treat the world as a combination of both being 
and non-being, for which of course there is some support in Saihkara’s 
teaching (cp. satydnrte niithunikjdya). But Sri Aurobindo Ghosh and Tagore 
treat the world as being and real. The position of Aurobindo is more 
allied to Saktaism and Ka^mira Saivaism, and that of Tagore to Vai§nava 
monism. The latter's Absolute is a Person. Those who do not admit that 
mdyd is not real will naturally be led to a view like Tagore's. He does not 
say that the supreme Brahman of Saihkara cannot be true, but that for 
us the world of appearance is more significant. Krishnamurti thinks that 
the central principle of the universe is Life, which is similar to Bergson's 
4 lan vital in import. The philosophical background of even Gandhi's ideas 
is monistic. Of these thinkers, Radhakrishnan is more avowedly a follower 
of ^ariikara than any other. Tagore is greatly influenced by the ideas of 
Vai§^avism and the cult of love. Dr. Bhagavan Das says that the nature 
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of the Absolute is not merely "I" {aham) but "I-That-Not” {aham-^n~nci)^ 
which includes the subject, the object and the negative relation between 
the two. 

Among the academical philosophers, the practice of approaching the 
Advaita from the point of view of Western idealism has gained strength. 
Instead of expounding or interpreting Saihkara, they develop a linA of 
thinking found in Western thought and reach the Advaita conclusions. 
Professor K. C. Bhattacharya is the most well known of tbis group of 
thinkers. He starts from Kant's agnosticism regarding the Supreme Ideal 
of Reason and diows in what sense one can be conscious of Brahman. 
Obviously, consciousness here cannot be ordinary cognition, but what 
Radhakrishnan calls integral intuition. 


NOTES 

I. See the author's "An Unnoticed Aspect o£ Gaudapada's M a^ i^ iilryaTr ar^Trag." 

Annals of the Bkandarkar Oriental Research Instxtute, Vol. XXVI, Part I. 
z. See S%ddhS,nta-leia-samgraha, p. 57 f. (Haridas Gupta and Sons, Benares). 

3. itnd 

4. Sarva-dariana-samgraha, p. 144 (Anandasrama cd.). 

5. SiddhSnta-leia-samgraha, p. 189. 

6. S^ddhdnta-hindu, ji z6 (Gaekwad Oriental Series). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


VEDANTA—THE VAISNAVA 
(THEISTIC) SCHOOLS 

A. RAMANUJA {VISISJADVAITA) 
INTRODUCTION 

The Vedanta is the living philosophy of India today and its popularity 
is due to its being a view and a way of life at the same time. It is a specu¬ 
lative enquiry into the nature of Brahman as the highest reality as well 
as the way of spiritual realization of Brahman as the supreme goal of 
life. Of the three dominant systems of the Vedanta, Advaita, Dvaita and 
Vi^istadvaita, the Advaita is so well known that the Vedanta is sometimes 
identihed with it, and the Dvaita is regarded as the best philosophic 
exposition of theism, in spite of its dogmatic and realistic tendencies. 
It is the merit of the ViSis^advaita of Ramanuja as a synthetic philosophy 
of love that it seeks to reconcile the extremes of monism and theism and, 
like all mediating systems, it is misunderstood by its followers as well as 
by its critics. It is called SH-Vaisijavism in its religious aspect. Among 
the leading modem exponents of its philosophy there are many who call 
it qualified non-dualism or attributive or adjectival monism, by forgetting 
its essential tenet that pva is a substance as well as an attribute. 

The Dvaita insists on the eternal distinction and difference between 
jiva and Brahman; Bhedabheda expounds the dual and non-dual relation 
between the two. Pantheism says that all is God or God is all. But the 
Vi^i§tadvaita is different from all these systems as it states that God 
is immanent in all beings as their inner self and at the same time trans¬ 
cendent. Reality and value are one and Brahman is so called because it 
is infinite by nature and at the same time it can infinitize or Brahmanize 
the content of the finite self without destro3dng it. The name Viiistadvaita 
can, however, be retained on account of its traditional associations and 
the rich meaning it has acquired in the historic developments. 

The Vi§i§t§.dvaita is essentially a philosophy of religion in which 
reason and faith coincide and become reasoned faith. Its problem is 
“What is that by knowing which everything is known?" and the answer 
is “It is Brahman."^ Reality is knowable or realizable and not unknowable. 
The classical exposition of this method is contained in the Taittirtya- 
Upani§ad^ in the dialogue between Varuna and his son Bhrgu. The 
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teacher elicits from the disciple that Braliman is annamaya, jtratjwnaya, 
fnanofnaya, vijfLcinamaya and anandawaya, and the disciple by a process 
of spiritual induction seeks to verify them successively. 

The history of the Vi^istadvaita, like that of other Schools of the 
Vedanta, claims the authority of immemorial tradition. It is based on 
the triple authority of the Upani^adic seers or r§is, the VeddfUa-si^a 
of Badarayana who systematized their intuitions and the G^td containing 
the quintessence of the Upanisads. Ramanuja, the first historic exponent 
of the Vi^istadvaita, says in his Veddrtha-Sanigrciha and Srt-bhd^a, the 
commentary on the Veddnta-siityci, that his system is founded on a work 
of an ancient teacher, called Bodhayana-vrtti and the prior teachings 
of Dramida, Tanka and Guhadeva; it is also traceable to the teachings 
of Nammalvar, the super-mystic of Sri-Vaisnavism, It was Nathamuni 
(bom in South Arcot in a.d. 824) who belonged to the Bhagavata tradition 
from the North, that elevated the Alvaxs’ divine songs in Tamil to the 
level of the Vedanta in the well-known scheme of Uhhaya-Vedanta, which 
insists on the language of the heart as the true spiritual language, and not 
merely the spoken word. The next important teacher of Vi^istadvaita 
was Ajavandar, the grandson of Nathamuni, who established the Vedantic 
value of the PdHcardtra. Then came RSmanuja (bom in a.d. 1017), the 
Vec^tic successor of Aiavandar and the greatest exponent of Viri§ta- 
dvaita. ^aihkara reinterpreted Buddhistic nirvdv^ and thus proved the 
truth of the Advaita. Bhaskara, who came next, refuted ^amkara’s mays. 
theory by his theory of upadhis and bheddbheda and Yadava, his successor, 
made bheddbheda more realistic, and it was left to R 3 ,m 3 .nuja to give a 
new turn to philosophy by his synthetic philosophy of love. Soon after 
his time, conflicts arose in the interpretation of Ubhaya-Veddnta, the 
nature of God-head as Lord and Sy% and the meaning of bhakti and 
prapatti. While Vedanta-DeSika on the whole tried to balance the two 
sides, PiUailokacarya laid stress on the TamtV Veddnta, the monotheistic 
idea of one God, the ef&cacy of grace and the social side of the service of 
God (feawAafya). 

The method of exposition followed in this brief article is the classical 
way of developing Vi§i§tadvaita under the headings of reality {taUvd), good 
(A^dc) and end of human life {pufu^drtheC^ , as revealed in the Upani^ad, "He 
who knows Brahman attains the highest .’'3 It deals with the knowledge of 
reality (or tatt/ucC) as Brahman, a-cit and cit, the means of attaining Brahman 
(or/»to), and the nature of attainment {or ptfriA^drtha), It is an improvemrat 
on the Kantian way of stating the problem, namely, "What can I know? 
What ought I to do ? and what may I hope for ? " as it avoids scepticism and 
harmonizes metaphysics, morals and religion. Metaphysics includes episte¬ 
mology and the study of the pvamdijxte and ontology or the study of the 
three tattvas. ViSi§t§.dvaitic morals deal with the Sddhanas or the ways of 
knowing Bra h man and its religion expounds the nature of TtmkU. 
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THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

That reality is knowable is the key thought of the Vi^istadvaitic theory 
of knowledge; and knowledge as darsana in the widest sense includes 
what is perceived through the senses, what is inferred by anumdna and 
what is intuited spiritually as Brahma-jndna. If there is an unbridged 
gulf between being and knowing, then the theory of knowledge is the 
theory of no knowledge and scepticism becomes inevitable. This tendency 
is clearly discernible in the Kantian opposition between the noumenal 
and phenomenal Reality, the Bradleyan contrast between Reality and 
appearance and ^aihkara's distinction between the transcendental (or 
pdramdrthika-satya) and the empirical (or vyavahdrika-safyd). RamSnuja 
avoids this impasse by accepting the trustworthiness of knowledge in 
all its three levels ascending from s^se perception, science and philosophy, 
to the integral and immediate experience of Brahman. The logical appre¬ 
hension of Brahman (or Brahma-jijndsa) as the supremely real leads to 
the intuitive realization of Brahman (or Brahmawubhiva). Knowledge is 
the affirmation of reality and even negation presupposes affirmation. If 
Brahman is real, the world rooted in Brahman is also real and we can 
go from the partial to the perfect. Truth is an immanent criterion of 
knowledge. Truth is true and it attains the more of itself, till it is fully 
realized as Truth or the eternal value of Reality, To realize this end, 
Ramanuja utilizes all the ways of knowing Brahman and employs the 
principle of dharma-hh 4 Ua-jfidna, the logical rule .of a-^Hhak-siddha- 
viiesatui, the granunatical rule of sdmdnddhikaranya and the realistic view 
of sat-kdrya-vdda. 

The theory of dharma-bhuta-jndna or attibutive consciousness of the 
sdf furnishes tla&-raison d*itre of ViSi^tadvaitic epistemology as it throws 
light on the nature of the external world, the diman and Brahman. 
Consciousness presupposes the self of which it is an essential attribute 
and it cannot be conscious of itself. The self and its consciousness are 
distinguishable but not divisible. Self-consciousness implies the self 
that is conscious and consciousness of the self and the distinction between 
substantive intelligence and attributive intelligence, like light and its 
luminosity. 

Jndna is attribute-substance like sunlight which is a quality and at the 
same time the substratum of colours. In the empirical state, jUdna is 
obscured by avidyd and contracted by karman\ it reveals external objects 
and it is the source of all the mental states dealt with by psychology, 
normal, abnormal and metapsychical, from the stage of instinct to that 
of supranormal consciousness. The three states of jndna, namely, the 
waking consciousness, dreams and sound sleep, are psychologically the 
variatioiis of the same jfidna and are therefore continuous and not self- 
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contradictory. When j^dna is freed from avidyd-karman, it expands into 
infinity and becomes the integral consciousness of God {Brahmdnubhava). 

The theory of judgment may now be developed in the light of jndna. 
The dtman is ever self-luminous and it is its j'Pidna conditioned by karman 
that reveals the external world either as objects or as a whole. Judgment 
is thus due to the judging activity of the self-conscious dtman and not to 
the passive reception of impressions from the visible and tangible world. 
All knowledge is sa-vikalpaka or determinate and not nir-vikaipaka or 
indeterminate perception without difference. Ramanuja’s view that the 
external object is Joy consciousness and not in consciousness and that 
j^dna illumines or reveals objects, avoids the impasse caused by extreme 
realism and idealism and has the merit of simplicity. Realism is justified, 
when it refers to the object as given and not as constructed by thought, 
and idealism is true in so far as it accepts the a priori nature of con¬ 
sciousness and denies the utter externality of the object. Knowledge 
arises from the subject-object relation of the self {cii) and the not-self 
ia-cii), and the ultimate subject of every judgment is the whole of reality. 
It is Paramdtman who shines in all thinkers and things and is yet beyond 
them. 

The theory of a-prthak-siddha-viie^ana the adjectival theory of the 
Absolute, brings out the meaning of judgment in its logical and ontological 
aspects. In the proposition, "man is rational," the predicate is the in¬ 
separable or essential quality of the subject which is more than mere 
connection of content. Jhe quality subsists in the substance and shares in 
its substantiality though it is different from it. The self as the knower 
is an eternal thinking subject and it has intelligence as its inseparable 
quality {prakdra). Logic is rooted in ontology and the ultimate subject of 
every proposition is the whole of reality. The logical subject is the knowing 
self {cii) with consciousness {caitanya) as its quality and the ontological 
subject is Brahman as the self of the self or the ultimate substance 
(prakdrin). Just as knowledge {jiidna) is sub stance-attribute, so the self 
{cUj is itself a substance and also a quality of Brahman as an adjective 
of the absolute. As the logical ego, the self is a mode (or prakdra) of Brah¬ 
man, but as an ethical ego it is a monad having its own intrinsic natmre. 
It is at once an organ of the absolute and an organism. 

The same truth is brought out by the grammatical rule of sdmdnd- 
dhikara^ya^ or co-ordination and the MImaihsa rule of coimotation. 
According to the former, words in a sentence having different meanings 
can denote only one thing as in the example, "This is Devadatta." It 
refers to co-ordination and personal identity and not to abstract identity. 
According to Mimaihsa, words connoting genus and quality {jdti and gw^oi) 
also connote individual and substance {yyakti and gwitifC) respectively, 
as in the example "This is a cow," and in the Upani^adic text “Thou art 
that." A substance may become the body or quality of another substance 
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and a word connoting the body {iavlrd) may connote the self, its possessor 
{sarlYvyC) also. In the last example, the term “thou” which connotes jlva 
(as iarlrd) connotes also Brahman (the sarlrin). Thus, in the highest 
Vedantic sense all terms connoting a thing or a person or a god connote 
also Brahman as the source, support and ultimate self of all. 


THE THEORY OF TRUTH 

The Viiistadvaita theory of Truth holds that what exists (saf) is alone 
cognized and that there is no bare negation. The Absolute is not Brahman 
versus may a but is all Brahman {Brahmatnaya), and since Brahman is real, 
the world rooted in it is also real. Reality and value are one and the more 
real a thing is the more true it is. The not-self (a-cit) is ever-changing and 
it is called unstable (a-sat). The self (cii or dtman) is eternal though its 
consciousness contracts and expands according to its karman and it is called 
stable or real {satya). But Brahman is eternal, pure and perfect and is the 
supreme reality \satyasya saiyanC). Truth is true and becomes the more 
of itself till it expands into Truth which is Brahman itself as the only 
reality which sustains all things as the being of their being. 

Vi^istadvaita utilizes every theory of truth, pragmatic, realistic and 
idealistic, in so far as it satisfies its main thesis. Truth is ordinarily defined 
as the knowledge of a thing as it is and as what satisfies the practical 
interests of life .5 If the object as it is does not correspond to sense per¬ 
ception and the thinghood of things in their structural unity in a realistic 
way it is rejected as false, as in the case of the shell mistaken for silver. 
The pragmatic test is useful in cases like the mirage which is false owing 
to its failure to serve the practical purpose of satisfying thirst. Dreams 
are real psychic occurrences caused by the moral law of karman. When 
jndna is purified, it can intuit Brahman and thus become perfect. But in 
the empirical state, knowledge is fragmentary as is evidenced in the three 
ways of knowing, namely, perception, inference and Scripture {pratyaksa, 
anumdna ^nd-Sdstyd) which are ascending stages and not stopping-places. 
The knowledge given in sense-perception is partial and is trustworthy as 
far as it goes. Inference establishes the integrity of the causal relation, 
and it identifies the cause with the because and finally with the ground 
of knowledge philosophically, and it relies on the evidence of reason though 
particular reasonings may not come up to the mark. Sdstra, as a body of 
spiritual truths verified and verifiable by the seekers after truth, furnishes 
the ultimate basis for valid knowledge. In all these cases truth is a progress 
to the more of itself and is not based on non-contradiction and sublation. 
Ignorance of nescience {avidya} is not an innate obscuration of Brahman, 
but it is karman. It is an imperfection of the finite self {jlvd) and when one 
seeks to overcome it one becomes a seeker after Brahman {^mtmuk^iC), 
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ONTOLOGY 

The central truth of ViSistadvaita ontology or theory of being is the 
identity between the Absolute of metaphysics and the God of religion. 
It discards the distinction drawn between niv-gut^a Brahman which trans¬ 
cends the duality of relational thought and sa-guna Brahman or the 
personal God of theism as the highest conceptual reading of the Absolute 
by the popular mind. The Bhedabheda (dualism—^non-dualism) Schools 
of Bhaskara and Yadava bring out the self-contradictions between the 
two standpoints by appeal to revelation, reason and sense-perception and 
reject the theory of nir-gw^a Brahman as pure abstraction m which 
being and non-being are one. Scripture would stultify itself if it first 
affirms the existence of sa-gwtj^ Brahman and then denies it later on. The 
theory is the denial of the reality of moral and religious consciousness. 
Negation denies only the finitude of reality and not the finite itself The 
Absolute is the conditioned but is not the conditioned, and if the world 
of space and time given in sense-perception is illusory and non-existent, 
the inevitable result would be acosmism and nihilism. Ramanuja accepts 
Bhaskara's refutation of the dualistic theory but repudiates his theory of 
Umiting adjuncts {upddMs) of Brahman as a vicious view® which attributes 
imperfection to God. The absolutisms of the West, like those of Plotinus, 
Spinoza and Hegel, are more aljjed to B.t|gdabT;|ieda than to ViSi^t^vaita. 
'Plotinus’s view of the mnanation of the rnalliy from the one, Spinoza's 
philosophy of substance and modes and th^^egelian view of the i^ion of 
opposites are aiXL Western versions of Bhaskara's view of wpadhis, and 
even the adjectival theory of Bosanquet suffers from the defect of predi¬ 
cating imperfection to the Absolute. No School of the Vedanta is panthe¬ 
istic if pantheism identifies Brahman with the universe without preservmg 
its transcendence. In the history of the Vedanta from the age of ^aihkara 
to that of Ramanuja there is a transition, chronological as well as onto¬ 
logical, from the views of illusory adjimcts ipnithyopadhis) of Saiiikara 
to the real limiting adjuncts {satyopadM^ of Bhaskara, from the trans¬ 
formation theory {parifsMTna-vadii) of Yadava and the dualism-non-dualism 
{dvait&dvaita-vada) of Niihb§rka to the ViSist 3 .dvaita of Ramanuja which 
makes the finite self responsible for the errors and evils of life. 7 There is, 
however, not much difference between ^aihkara, the practical Advaitin 
who adores Vasudeva or the All-Self, and Ramanuja or Plotinus. Plotinus 
comes nearest to RimSnuja amongst the philosophers of the West 
specializing in mystic ecstasy. 

Ram^uja conceives Brahman as the absolute. Brahman is the whole 
of Reality and the home of the eternal attributes or values of Truth, 
goodness, beauty and bliss. Brahman is pmrfect as the secondless and 
stainless Reality (saQ and has all perfections {safyam, jibanatn, apahata^ 
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papmatvam,^ sundaram and anandam) and thus satisfies the highest 
spiritual demands of metaphysics, morals, aesthetics and mysticism. 

The word “satyam” connotes Brahman as real Reality, the true of the 
true to distinguish it from the migrating jtva and the perishing prakrti. 
It is being which is the ground of becoming, the one which explains the 
many and the etem^in the temporal and is not bare being, identity or 
timelessness. Brahnian is and has consciousness as the light of lights 
{jyoti^dm jyotis) \ it is self-related but not contentless pure consciousness 
arrived at by the negative method. It is the infinite with the quality of 
infinity {anantam) - Brahman is called SaHrtnJi It is a symbolic name which 
signifies Brahman as container, controller and goal {adhara, niyanir and 
iesirC), a unity in trinity.*® Brahman is the source of all beings, cit and 
a-cit, and their inner controller, and they exist for its satisfaction. The 
Antarydmi-vidya in the Brhaddranyaha-Upanisad furnishes the chief 
text for this truth: "He who dwells in jlva, with jtva^ who, it does not 
know, whose "body j%va is, and which He rules from within. He is the self, 
the Inner Ruler, Immortal.** He is unknown. Yet He knows without the 
help of the mind and the senses. There is no other knower than He. 
Ever3dhing else is of evil." Brahman is the life of our life, the inner ruler 
and the means and the goal. It is ddhdra or the being of our being and in 
it we live, move and have our being. It is the immanent ground of all 
existents and their inner meaning. This idea brings out the intimacy 
between God and the self which is so essential for spiritual communion, 
and it avoids the pantheistic tendency. It accepts the distinction between 
self and God {Stman and paramaimafC) but denies their separateness. The 
idea of Brahman as controller [niyantf) stresses divine transcendence and 
it provides the inspiring motive for ethical religion. It marks the transition 
from the Vedic imperative of duty as enjoined in Piirva-M^mdmsd to 
the Vedantic idea of the deity as the supreme ruler of the imiverse or 
niyantr. Brahman as adhdra is the indwelling self, but Brahman as niyantr 
is the extra-cosmic ruler who is holy and perfect and therefore different 
from man who is steeped in sensuality and sin. As the moral ruler of the 
universe, I§vara apportions pleasure and pain according to the karman of 
the jiva and there is no caprice nor cruelty in the divine law of righteous¬ 
ness. But the law of retribution is mathematical and legal and offers no 
scope or hope for redemption. The ViSi^tadvaita as ethical religion 
transforms God (l^vara) from a ruler into a world-redeemer {rdk^aka). 
The moral law of karman is now fulfilled in the rel^on of mercy {ftrpd or 
dayc£) and not merely tampered by it. The creative urge in the godhead 
is impelled by hrpd and it turns into the dual form of law and love {Ndr&- 
yana and .?rf).*» Overpowered by kindness, l§vara incarnates Himself in 
moments of cosmic crisis,*3 into humanity in order that He may recover 
the lost self. In this process the transcendental Brahman assumes three 
other concrete fonns *4 of mercy {krpd) which are equally real and valuable, 
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viz. as l§vara the infinite or the cosmic self that enjoys the cosmic lUa 
or play of creation, preservation and destruction; as the Inner Ruler in 
the hearts of all beings in order that they may directly intuit Him; and 
also as the temple god for worship. These three, added to the two already 
mentioned (namely Nardyana and Sf't) constitute the five forms of the 
manifestation of Brahman. 

The id ea of Brahman as goal {se$in) brings out the nature of God as 
the end of the world. The self (cit) and nature {a-cit) exist for the satis¬ 
faction of the Lord who is at once the way and the goal. Owing to this 
self-consciousness and moral and spiritual freedom, the self realizes that 
Paramatman is the real actor in the universe, and attunes itself to His 
redemptive will by shedding its egoity and making a self-gift of itself to 
God. The true self says, “I live, yet not I, but the God in me.” This view 
solves the dualism between human freedom and divine freedom. 

The definition of Brahman as bhuvana-sundara or the supremely 
beautiful is more essential to mystic communion than the values of truth 
and goodness. The aesthetic philosophy of the ViSistadvaita enshrined 
in the Bhdgavaia and the divine songs of the Alvdys brings out the nature 
of Brahman as 5 ri-Krsna the enchanter of souls who ravishes them out 
of their fleshy feeling. 

It will thus be seen that the Vi 5 i§tadvaita idea of Brahman is different 
from that of monism, pantheism and theism and is wrongly construed 
as that of qualified non-dualism, adjectival absolutism of pan-organismal 
monism. It is a sjoithetic view of the Vedanta which is not to be confused 
with eclecticism though it is comprehensive enough to accept whatever 
is good and true in other systems and sects. It is the meeting-groruid 
of the extremes of monism and pluralism and the doctrines of Ruler 
and Redeemer. It equates Brahman or Naxayana of the Upani?ad$ with 
Vasudeva of the Pdncardtra, the Hvara of the Purditas, the avatdras of 
the lUhdsas and the simdara of mysticism. 


COSMOLOGY 

The cosmology of Vi§i§tadvaita is based on the integrity of the causal 
relation in its mechanical, teleological and spiritual aspects of uniformity 
and moral progression. Brahman is the groimd of the cosmic order as its 
creator, sustainer and destroyer in terms of immanence and transcendence. 
Creation is not out of nothing, but is only the transformation of the poten¬ 
tial into the actual (jsat-kdrya-vdda). The effect is continuous with the cause 
temporally and logically and does not contradict it, and by applying 
this rule to religion the Vedantin concludes that by knowing Brahman 
everything is known. The Real {sat) without a second wills to be the 
many *5 and becomes the world of name and form {ndma-ritpa) by its 
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own inner creative urge. God before creation is without any difference of 
name and form and the same, after creation, differentiates itself^^ into 
the infinity of the space-time world and individuals and becomes their 
Inner Self. The cosmos is a physical and moral order and is sustained by 
the will of the Lord, When vice predominates over virtue, Igvara destroys 
the world and thus prevents evil. The powers of doing evil by jlva are 
withdrawn for a while by the redemptive will of l^vara, and punishment 
(iLandand) is ultimately the effect of mercy {day^Ji Creation and dis¬ 
solution take place in a cyclic way endlessly and the cosmic purpose of 
the world process is the liberation of souls. 

Causality connotes continuity in spite of change. Nature {prakrti) is 
subject to transformation (parindmd), that is, change in which the 
potential becomes the actual and the cause is continuous with the effect. 
The self is morally free to strive towards perfection but for itself. God has 
the inner purpose of adapting the process of nature to the spiritual 
progress of the individual and mould him into His own natvure {tanmaya). 
The evolutionary process of nature here is of the Samkhya pattern which 
is perfected by the addition of the twenty-sixth category of the Supreme 
Self or God {Puru^ottama) who enters into the heart of creation as iaririn 
or over-soul. It is the divine creative urge that makes prakrti energize 
and evolve into mahat, ahamkdra, the eleven sense-organs including manas, 
the five tanmdtms and the five bhutas. Then the process of individuation 
goes on by livara entering into the jivas as their Inner Self and bestowing 
bodies to them equitably, according to their previous karman. In this 
way there is an infinity of individual {jtvas) from the amoeba to gods. 
Evolution is followed by involution and the process goes on in a imiform 
rhythmic manner. Ultimately creation is the re-creation or sportive 
spontaneity of the Lord or Uld in which the idea of pa,riij,dma and the 
moral idea of karman are reinterpreted by recognizing the reality of 
prakrti, purusa and Puru^oUama and avoiding the extremes of naturalism, 
personalism and idealism. Evolution of nature is an occasion for the 
moral progress of self {puru§a) and his attaining godliness. As the Vedanta 
is directly interested in the spiritual knowledge of Brahman by the self, 
cosmology as the philosophy of nature is only an indirect aid to such 
spiritual knowledge. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

The psychology of the self or dtman is described negatively by ex¬ 
amining certain faulty definitions and views. The materialist {Cdrvdka) 
view that the dtman is an assemblage of atoms and physical changes, is 
erroneous as matter does not think and seek mukti. For the same reason, 
the view of the vitalist that it is life {prdi^d) which is an inner activity 
or vital impulse that maintains and multiplies itself is untenable. The 
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sensationalistic or empirical view of the Buddhists that the self is a 
cluster of sensations or five skandhas made of mind-body is rejected on 
the ground that it denies the imity and continuity of the enduring self. 
Manas, the inner sense organ, is itself a mode of prahrti and is not a 
spiritual entity. The rationalist or idealist who says that "because I 
think, therefore I am," ignores the different lapses and levels of con¬ 
sciousness and it is more true to say that “because I am therefore I think." 
The sociologist also errs when he makes the self an element of the social 
organism. The adjectival theory which makes the self an attribute of the 
absolute ignores its uniqueness. Finally the monistic (Advaita) explanation 
that the pva is an illusory reflection of Brahman in avidyd regards it as a 
mere fiction or phantom without any moral or religious value. Ramanuja 
repudiates all these views. The term dtman brings out its eternal self- 
conscious and free nature more than the Western terms, soul, spirit or self, 
as they are not free from animistic and spiritualistic associations. It is a 
tattva or ultimate reality like God (Paramatman), and it is by metapsychical 
or logical insight and not by mere empirical Imowledge that its meaning 
and value should be discovered. It is self-manifest and is its own proof. 

The G^ia, according to the Vi^istadvaita, as expounded by Alavandar, 
Ramanuja and Vedanta-Desika, clearly brings out the nature of the 
atman by distinguishing it from prakrti and Paramatman. The atman is 
different from the twenty-four categories of prakrti and is eternal, self- 
luminous and morally free.*® Owing to the confusions of previous ignorance 
{avidyd^, it mistakes itself for prakrti, is imprisoned in embodiment and 
migrates from body to body. But by self-renunciation it can realize its 
own true nature. Then the self is freed from egoity or ahamkdra and knows 
it has its own intrinsic value. The jlva is monadic*? and infinitesimal, but 
its jfidna is infinite and all-pervasive like light and its luminosity, though 
at present it is limited by its karman. It can contract and expand according 
to its normal and spiritual development and it thus admits of different 
degrees of evolution and involution. It is almost inert in the unconscious 
state of sleep, dim in the sub-conscious state of dreams and clear in the 
waking state and is confused in the abnormal states of illusion, hallu¬ 
cination and hysteria. These states shade into one another and are con¬ 
tinuous, but not self-contradictory like light and darkness. The ethical 
and religious meaning of dream psychology is ignored by psycho-analysis 
and subjectivism. The psycho-physical conditions of jUdna in the subtle 
or siikpna-sartra and their feeling tone are the effect of the moral law of 
karman. If knowledge is obscured by avidyd, even omniscience is nescience 
on a cosmic scale and scepticism would be the only result of such pan- 
illusionism. Jiidna as self-consciousness is therefore an integral quality 
of the dtman. It is self-realized and exists in and by itself, but jndna as 
attribute {dharma-bhuta-jHana) exists for the self {dharmin) as its revelatory 
quality. The two are distinguishable but not separable. 
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The relation between atman and Paramatman in terms of the logical, 
ethical and aesthetic ego was already referred to in the triple attributes of 
Brahman as ddhdra, niyanir, se?in and sundara. The logical ego [jndtr) 
is the effect {upddeyci) of Brahman the cause {updddna). It is its a-prthak- 
siddha-visBsana or inseparable quality and amsa or mode of Brahman who 
is thus the source, subject and true infinite {vihhu). As the ethical ego 
{kartr), it stands to Brahman who is pure and holy as His means (^esa) or 
servant (ddsa) or son (putra) and exists as a means to His satisfaction; it 
subserves the divine end of spiritual perfection. The aesthetic ego {bhoktr) 
combines intimacy and holiness as the enjoyer of the beauty and bliss 
of Brahman and is divinely transfigured. Brahman is thus the soul (iartrtn) 
of the ytva, its source, sustenance and controller. Though the jTva is the 
subject of its knowledge (attributive intelligence), it is itself, from a 
higher standpoint, the attribute {prakdra) of God and is inseparable from 
Him, the substance (prakdrin). 

The Bhedabheda explanation of j^va as an emanation of Brahman 
deprives Jiva of its moral and spiritual value. The monist explains 
away individuality as a figment of avidyd. Ramanuja’s view reconciles 
pluralism and monism, moralism and mysticism by insisting on the 
integrity of jtva as a moral and spiritual entity with its own freedom, but 
it abolishes separateness and exclusiveness by the idea that it is a spark 
of the supreme self,2“ and therefore capable of mystic union. It is an 
organism and also an organ of the absolute. Ramanuja’s view gives a new 
orientation to avidyd by identifying it with karman, and by attributing 
the imperfections of life (like avidyd^ karman and kdma) to the jlva. 
Every jtva comes from God and goes back to Him as the home of all 
perfections, and is deified. 


SADHANA—MEANS TO LIBERATION 

The speculative philosopher who enquires into the nature of Brahman 
as the supreme Reality or tattva becomes a munvuk^u or seeker after 
liberation by moral and spiritual endeavour. Liberation can be 

attained by the triple method of karma-yoga or self-purification, jndna- 
yoga or self-realization and bhakti-yoga or the practice of the feeling of the 
presence of God as Love, as formulated in the Gitd. 

Karmayoga is the practice of niskdma-karman or duty for duty’s sake** 
irrespective of the consequences. Nobody, not even a god or I§vara, can 
be inactive. Consciousness in all its levels is conative, and even introversion 
which aims at cessation {^ivrUi) from activity is itself conative, and a life 
of inaction {a-kmmani) is a psychological impossibility.” The metaphysic of 
morals based on this psychological principle tiuns out to be a philosophy 
of the dtman. Though every animal follows an end, man alone has an idea 
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of the end on account of his buddhi or reason and will. But owing to his 
false identidcation with the body made of nature {prakrti) and its guij^s, 
the desire [kdmii) for the pleasures of the body arises in him, and when it 
is frustrated it leads to anger or krodha and mental confusion and finally 
to moral death.*3 Every empirical action is impelled by the subjective 
inclinations {kdma) and induced by the objective or utilitarian motives of 
gain {lahhd). It is determined by the three gmias of saliva, rajas and tamas^ 
or serenity, restlessness and inertia. But every man has the moral freedom 
to subdue his gwtj^ and the karman influenced by them. By his disciplined 
will or practical reason he can subdue his sensibility based on the body- 
feeling and free himself from the feelings of "I" and ”mine” {dhamkdra 
and mamakdra) which are the twin perils of empirical life. Then action 
{karmarC) is freed from all selfish inclinations of kdma and becomes niskdma- 
karman or duty for duty's sake, and the moral man acquires self¬ 
sovereignty .®5 He is no longer a thing of nature swayed by gunas and ex¬ 
ternally determined, but a person with moral autonomy gained by soul 
power {aima-iakti). He is then a person of steady wisdom {sthtia-prajna) 
who bfl-«g gained not freedom from, but freedom in, action. 

Karma-yoga or self-less action is only a stepping-stone to self-realization 
gained by j%dna-yoga. When the moral man seeks to know himself (the 
dtmarC) as different from the not-self (a^cit), he ascends from morality to 
spirituality. There is a transition from niskdma-karman or what a man 
ought to do, to what he ought to be, and such a soul-culture (jHdna-nisthd) 
demands self-renouncement (vairdgya) and ceaseless practice of contem¬ 
plation (abhydsa). The contemplative should free himself hyyogic practice 
from the confusions of avidyd by which he mistakes the dtman for the 
bodily feeling and the seductions of kdma by which he is drawn to sense 
objects. He seeks the state of complete detachment (kaivafya). 

The state of kaivalya attained by j^dna-yoga may, however, lapse 
into the defects of subjectivism and quietism and these defects are over¬ 
come by bhakti^oga. Bhaktiryoga marks the consummation of moral and 
spiritual endeavour as attained in karma-yoga and jfidna-yoga. The 
ViSistadvaita constructs a ladder, as it were, from ethics to religion and 
from religion to m3/5tic union, and Ramanuja refers to seven ancient 
sddhanas^ as aids to bhdkti called vivska, vimoka, abhydsa, kriyd, kaJydna, 
anavasdda and amtddhar^a. The first is the purification of the body as the 
living temple of God and such cleanliness is next to godliness. Vimoka 
is the inner detachment from the disturbing conditions like desire and 
anger. Ahkyd^ is the ceaseless practice of the sense-presence of God as 
the Inner Self of all. Kriyd is the social side of the contemplative life and 
it is the duty of service to all living beings from the sub-human and the 
human to the celestial beings or devas, Kalydrja is the practice of virtue 
as the inner side of duty and ddna or benevolence and ahimsd are among 
the cardinal virtues. Anavasdda and anuddhar^a go together as they 
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connote freedom from despair and absence of exultation. All these sadhanas 
flim at the physical, mental, moral, spiritual and religious development of 
man and are integral aids to devotion to God [hhakti). They are different 
from the Greek idea of harmonizing the animal, the human, and the 
spiritual side of man and the sadhanas of ^aihkara which are really no 
sSdhanas at all as Brahman is self-accomplished and not attained as 
something new. Brahman the absolute of metaphysics is Bhagavat or the 
God of religion and, according to Ramanuja, veddnta or knowledge of 
Brahman, dhydna or upasand or meditation on Him and bhakti or devotion 
have the same meaning and they connote the inter-relation and unity of 
jfiana and bhakti, Dhydna is ceaseless contemplation up to death on 
Vasudeva or Narayana as the Inner Self or the self in the form 'T am. 
Thou holy Divinity and Thou art myself,”*? and it means that Brahman is 
the soul (iarirw) of jvoa in the same way in which jlva is of the body. 
The two are inseparable as soul and body, but not identical. When bhakti 
deepens into perfect devotion and love {pard-bhakti and preman) the 
quest for God becomes an irrepressible thirst for Him. But the soul- 
hunger for God is not so intense as the God-himger for the soul. The 
Eternal One beyond, incarnates Himself as love in human form to satisfy 
His longing for union with the devotee {Jbhakta) whom He regards as His 
very self {mahdtman). In the union that follows love is for love’s sake 
and bhakti is preferred to liberation {^mikti) itself. 

The building up of bhakti is a veritable Jacob’s ladder from earth to 
heaven {parama-pada-sopana)*^ owing to its arduousness and it is well- 
nigh impossible to ascend it owing to its many pitfalls on the way. The 
GUd, as the essence of TJpani^adic wisdom, in its infinite tenderness to 
erring humanity offers prapatti or self-siurender as the easiest and most 
natural means to liberation {mukti ). As the religion of universal redemption, 
it invites every man as the son of God, but laden with the sin of separation, 
to seek refuge at His feet and guarantees mukti to him. 

The Alvars are the seekers and seers of God like the Upamsadic r^is and 
in their Tamil h3nams which are equalized with the Vedanta owing to their 
divine wisdom, they stress the superior value of prapatti on accoimt of 
its appeal to God as redemptive love.and its universal applicability to 
aU pvcts regardless of their birth, worth and station in life. In juristic 
religion, justice must be tempered by mercy, but in redemptive religion 
justice or retribution is dominated by redemption and even so-called 
punishment or darjtp^na has its roots in dayd or mercy. 

In ^li-Vai^navism as the religion of the ViSistaxlvaita, Godhead is both 
N^aya];ia and Sri in whom the impersonal qualities of law and love are 
eternally wedded together in a dual personality. If law rules over love, 
karman is inescapable; and if love rules over law, caprice becomes inevit¬ 
able, but in the divine nature the two are harmonized and fused into one. 

In the history of ^rf-Vai^avism two conflicting sects have arisen 
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called the T&nkalai School fomided by Pilladokacaxya and the Vadakalai 
school led by Vedanta-De 5 ika. The former insists on the unconditionahty 
and spontaneity of the grace of God {nir^heiuka-katdk^a) and the latter to 
sa-hetuka-’katdksa, that is, the joint method of God’s mercy and the devotee’s 
merit called pyapaUi-yoga. JBut both recognize the truth that God is 
Hims elf the endeavour and the end {ttpSya and upeya) and that karman 
is cancelled by mercy {krpd). The problem is not solved by the logical 
category of hetu or cause but is dissolved in the mystic experience of 
communion. 

The $ri-Vaisnava and Christian theories of redemption have 
as ethical religions in their acceptance of sin as a violation of the Divine 
Law, in their faith that sin is forgivable and actually forgiven by the 
mercy of God and in the doctrines of justification by faith and justification 
by works. But the Vaisnavaite theory has a universality of appeal which 
is missed in the Christian doctrines of the only Begotten Son of God, 
original sm and the Judgment Day. In the former case retribution is 
followed by and transformed into redemption, but in the latter redemption 
is succeeded by the Judgment Day when wheat is separated from the 
chaff. Sin in ^ri-Vai§navism is separation from God and true atonement 
is atonement with the God of love and followed by the practice of service 
to all yUvas prompted by the immanehce of divine love in their hearts 
The highest state of devotion is the Ma or sport of love in which the 
Lord as the lover plays the game of hide-and-seek with the beloved till 
the two become united for ever. The Md of love consists of two stages, 
namely, the joy of union {sathile^a) alternating with the sorrows of separa¬ 
tion iyiile^a) leading to what is called the dreariness of the dark night of 
the soul. The Ula ends whenjfva: attains the eternal bliss of mukti. 


MUKTI 

Among the four ends of life {paruisdrthas), namely Aharma or the. 
practice of righteousness, artha. or economic gain, kdma or enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life here and in heaven, and mok^a or the attainment of 
freedom from the ills of birth, the last is extolled by the Vedanta as the 
supreme end and aim of life. The devotee liberated from ignorance and 
desire has a foretaste of the bliss of Brahman and the intimation of 
immortality in his momentary intuition of God in this life. But the 
experience of Brahman in this life is not eternal and integral and it is 
only by going to the world of Brahman that the wmMa attains the security 
and stability of immortal bliss. The Advaitin thinks that liberation {imikti), 
is the knowledge of the self-existent absolute (nir-gutta Brahman). Libera¬ 
tion is possible in this life, here-now (jtvan-muJm), and also afterwards 
(videka-mukii). All the olher Vedantins repudiate the theory. They 
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contend that wuMi is one and it is not freedom in empirical life here but 
freedom from empirical life by actually transcending the world of space 
and time. 

If Brahman is not to be attained anew by any sddhana, as Advaitins 
hold, then moral endeavour and religioixs attainment have no meaning 
and value. The Vi6i§t§,dvaita avoids these defects by distinguishing 
between the empirical world of space-time and pleasure-pain and the 
transcendental realm {parama-pada) which is also the home of the eternal 
values of truth, goodness, beauty and bliss. It describes ascent of the 
wukta after the dissolution of the body to the blissful land of Vaikurdha by 
the straight and shining path of deva-ydna .*9 There matter shines in a 
supernatural {orprdJtrtd) way without any mutability. Time exists under 
the form of eternity and the mukta freed from the limitations of karmem 
regains his mfimte jnana, is deified but without the quality of cosmic 
rulership. 

The liberated soul has a direct vision of Brahman and is absorbed in 
the eternal bliss of union with Him {sayujya). To him the pluralistic world 
remains but the pluralistic view is aboli^ed. The distinction between the 
dtman and Brahman is eternal, but the sense of separateness disappears 
in the state of union {a-vibhaga ). There is no loss of personality. The liberated 
soul does not serve God by co-operating with Him but gives up egoity 
by realizing 'T and yet not I, but Thou in me.” 


CONCLUSION 

The Vi^istadvaita is a philosophy of religion which thinks out all things 
in their togetherness or the synthetic unity of Brahmct^nana and at the 
same time seeks to realize the union between dtman and Brahman. 
Brahman is the ground of all beings and also the goal of spiritual endeavour. 
By its definition of revelation {Sdstrd^ as a body of eternal spiritual truths 
spiritually verifiable by each man, it bridges the gulf between revelation, 
reason and intuition and frees itself from the charges of dogmatism, 
agnosticism and eclecticism. Its ontological view that Brahman is the 
soul of all beings and is their source, sustenance and goal brings out the 
divine purpose of creation. Prakrti is a becoming, puru^a is progres¬ 
sive and Paramatman uses prakrti as an instrument for the perfection of 
the soul. While material things exist, al/man lives as an eternal person 
and not as a thing and Brahman is the infinite interested in infinitizing 
the finite. This view sets aside the errors and evils of materialism, personal¬ 
ism and abstract monism. The three spiritual paths of work, knowledge 
and devotion {karman, jfi&na and hhakti) are a triple discipline of will, 
thought, and feeling and they avoid the pitfalls of moralism, intellect- 
ualism and sentimentalism. The doctrine of surrender {prapaUi) guarantees 
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God to all jlvas without any distinction and offers an inspiring motive 
for spirituality and service. Every jiva can intuit God directly and 
serve others by intuiting the truth that all beings are in Brahman and 
Brahman is in all beings. This view combines contemplative insight and 
activistic outlook. ViSistadvaita thus follows the way of synthesis and 
brings to light the working of divine love in humanity. 

In the post-Ram§nuja period in the South, the two Schools of Sii- 
Vaisnavaism, namely, the Vaddkalai and the T&fikalai. became pro min ont 
and doctrinal differences came to a head at the time of Pillailokacarya 
and Vedanta-Deiika and needless frictions and jealously arose and tried 
to bring down the high level of spirituality realized in the earlier stages. 
Progress is not always in a straight line and in the so-called mediaeval 
period of Indian history, expecially in the North, great Vaisnava reformers 
arose to check the proselytizing zeal of Islam and revitalize Hinduism. 
A follower of Ramanuja called Ramananda migrated to the North arn j 
became the pioneer of the Vai§navaite movement there which influenced 
even the Punjab and Bengal. He tried to re-establish God's kingdom 
{Rdma-rdjya) on earth by spreading its triple truths of monarchy, mono¬ 
gamy and monotheism in the political, social and religious aspects of 
life and thus became the precursor of Mahatma Gandhi. Of the followers 
of Ramananda, Kabir, Dadu and Tulsidas were the most popular and of 
these Kabir, bom in 1398, did the greatest service to the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim unity both by precept and practice by stressing the common 
features of the Vedanta and Sufism. Tulsidas has immortalized hiTnc;p] f 
by the Hindi translation of the Rdmdyaim in the same way as Kambar 
has done in its metrical translation in Tamil. Dadu (1544-1603) tiaH 
frequent interviews with Akbar in the cause of cementing Islam and 
Hinduism. The ^uddha-Advaita of Vallabha has afiinities with Sri- 
Vaisnavaite mysticism especially in its teachings of pusti-hhakti or the 
intense love of Radha-Krs^a which resembles the [nayaka-ndytka) love 
as experienced by Nammalvar and And 51 . Bengal Vaisnavaism known as 
Acintya-Bhedabheda was foimded by Sri-Caitanya bom in 1485 in Nuddea 
and it was deeply influenced by Madhva's teaching of Vaisnavaism. The 
leaders of the Brahmo-Samaj were deeply touched by hhakti and they 
repelled the attack of Christianity by accepting Jesus as a great hhakta 
and rej ecting Churchianity. While Bengal Vaisnavaism is mainly emotional, 
that of the Mahratta bhaktas like Jnanadeva and Namadeva was influenced 
by Ramimanda and it laid great stress on jfidna and bhakti. All the Schools 
of Vai§jiavaism agree in their view of God as Love and compel comparison 
with the Saivaite theories of Siva as love and with the teachings of 
Sufism and Christian m37sticism. The idea of God as the beautiful is on 
the whole peculiar to Vaisnavaism. The ViSistadvaita has thus through 
the ages permeated Indian life and made its own contribution to philo¬ 
sophy by its S3mthetic insight into the whole of reality as the soul of the 
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universe, and to religion by the intuitive realization of life, and the home 
of eternal values of truth, goodness and beauty. It offers to every mgn 
the most inspiring motive for spirituality and service and enables him to 
attain the immortal bliss of communion with Brahman. 
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CHAPTER XIV —continued 


VEDANTA—THE VAISNAVA 
(THEISTIC) SCHOOLS 

B. MADHVA (DVAITA) 

Madhva and his Works .—^The philosophy of Brahman {Brahma-Mtmdmsd) 
expounded by Madhva is popularly called Dvaita. Madhva was bom 
in A.D. 1199 near Udipi. His social environment was moulded by the 
general tenets of this philosophy. Scholars studied this philosophy with 
great interest. Some were dissatisfied with the prevalent ideas about its 
meaning. 

His works exhibit a unity of purpose. They may be studied under three 
heads: (i) Criticism of categories of knowledge and reality leading to 
the philosophy of Brahman. (2) Exposition of the philosophy of Brahman 
and (3) Application of the philosophy of Brahman. 


I. CRITICISM LEADING TO PHILOSOPHY OF BRAHMAN 

I 

Madhva holds that correct knowledge {pramd), as well as correct source 
of knowledge {^ramdij.a), is that which grasps its object as it is {yai- 
hartha). Both knowledge and its source grasp their object as it is. Both 
are therefore correct. To dispute this is to make knowledge impossible. 
No knowledge is objectless. No object is unknown. Each is an element in 
the S3rstem implied by the other. To hold that knowledge is objectless is 
to make it baseless. To hold that the object is superimposed on knowledge 
is implicitly to recognize the object, for otherwise superimposition becomes 
impossible. Without recognizing real silver, superimposition of silver on 
shell (in illusion) is impossible. Abstraction of knowledge and object, each 
from the other, is responsible for wrong theories, like one-sided idealism 
or objectivism. 

False cognition is that which apprehends its object as what it is not. It 
is no knowledge. Its cause is some defect in its condition. Knowledge or 
true cognition is independent of false cognition. The latter presupposes 
correct knowledge. Mistaking a shell for silver involves the correct know¬ 
ledge of a lining something. True knowledge is characterized by intel¬ 
lectual and volitional harmony. Yet without any reference to any such 
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criterion such knowledge directly presents itself as true. The truth of any 
knowledge is thus self-evident. Only in cases of doubt, harmony as a 
criterion helps decision. False cognition is marked by the absence of 
harmony. Falsity is inferred from this absence. 

It is wrong to say that the truth of knowledge is inferred from the 
soundness of its source (e.g. sense organs, data, etc.). For it makes truth 
(j>rdmdiiya), which is the very essence of knowledge, dependent on condi¬ 
tions external to knowledge. If knowledge were not essentially true (i.e. 
that which apprehends its object as it is), then it would imply: (i) That 
knowledge is objectless and it has nothing in it to explain itself, and 
{2) that knowledge is dependent on external conditions. 

Knowledge grasps its object as it is. It is evident to the self as "witness” 
[sdk?in). Every person has a "witness.” The witness apprehends all that 
occurs to every thinking being. 

Self, knower, knowledge, "witness” and their self-evident nature are 
only distinctions in unity. If they were altogether different, then they 
could never be brought together. It is absurd to insist on pure identity 
or non-duality in respect of knowledge. Pure identity is contradiction in 
terms. Every case of identity necessarily involves distinction of things 
identified. Every case of identity is thus qualified {sa-viiesa). The division 
of things into substances and attributes is also unwarranted. 

The "witness” is the self itself. It endures in all states. In the waking 
state it witnesses the knowledge caused by perception, inference and 
verbal testimony. 

Perception is the result of the operation of some organ of knowledge 
like "witness,” mind {manas), eye, ear, nose, tongue, and touch. But an 
organ does not work by itself. It is directed by the self. The self is thus an 
active principle. Analysis of perception shows that the self is not deter¬ 
mined by things that are external to it. 

Inference is the knowledge of the major term {sadhya) from that of the 
middle (Ae^) on the basis of the knowle^e of the invariable concomitance 
between the middle and the major and that of the presence of the middle 
in a relevant minor [paksa). Concomitance is determined by repeated 
observation. It is expressed as "if the middle then the major.” 

Verbal testimony {dgama) is the source of the valid cognition of what is 
intended to be expressed by words. Its validity consists in the unsublated 
character of the knowledge 3delded. 

In the waking state mind (tnanas) causes memory on the basis of past 
impressions. In dream also mind functions on the basis of past impressions. 
The dream objects are actual as such. But they do not possess the same 
status as objects perceived in the waking state. Mind and external sense 
organs do not function in deep sleep. This proves that they are different 
from the self which endures even then. The awareness produced by 
the senses and mind is always of some object and it is apprehended by 
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"witness” as a "this,” being external to self. In all cases of such objective 
awareness there is a modification of mind, a psychosis of the form "this.” 

In dreamless sleep the witness alone functions. It apprehends the wlf 
as having sleep, happiness caused by sleep and duration of happiness. 
This is evident by the later memory "till now I slept happily.” The follow¬ 
ing are the points of difference between knowledge by "witness” and 
knowledge through the modification of mind. 

The former grasps its object as it is but the latter occasionally does not 
do so. The awareness of "I” as "I” and awareness of happiness as enjoyed 
by “I” are never falsified. But an awareness like "this is silver” may not 
sometimes be correct. Further, knowledge by "witness” is independent of 
knowledge as a modification of mind. But the latter is ever dependent on 
the former. Awareness of "I” is independent of mind. But the knowledge 
of an object like "this is silver” necessarily involves the knowledge of 
time which is due to the witness. The knowledge of time cannot be the 
work of mind. For, though the mind does not operate in dreamless sleep, 
there is still the knowledge of time. Further, "witness” is self-evident. It 
presents itself while presenting its object. But the modification of mind is 
not self-evident. Moreover, its object is specified as a particular. Specifi¬ 
cation is not its work. It is the expression of distinction of the particular 
from the rest of the universe. Therefore it presupposes the general aware¬ 
ness of the rest of the universe. But this general awareness of the rest of 
the universe falls outside the jurisdiction of the knowledge by mental 
modification limited to the particular object to which mind is related 
through sense. It must therefore be the work of "witness.” 

Distinction is not something externally imposed on a thing. It is the 
explanation of the thing as thing. To deny it is self-contradiction. The 
denial must be distinct from non-d^iial. 

ICnowledge is never indeterminate. It is wrong to suppose that per¬ 
ception at the first instance is indeterminate being devoid of all deter¬ 
mining factors. This supposition is falsified by the fact that perception 
involves modification of mind whic^ is not independent of witness and' 
writness by nature grasps its object as it is (withits characteristics). Further, 
to hold that indeterminate Imowledge can be had from reflection and 
meditation is also not correct; because the contributions of mind and 
witness even to such knowledge can never be denied. Hence the claim for 
indeterminate knowledge is inconsistent with the very nature of knowledge. 

Indeterminate knowledge is inconsistent with the nature of the object 
also. Every object is a system containing different elements within itsdlf. 
It is also a member of a s3rstem of objects. It is in itself a unity of dis¬ 
tinctions. With reference to the rest of the system of which it is a member 
it is a distinction in tmity. To abstract it or its aspect from the S3^tem of 
which it is a member is tmwarranted. But without abstraction indeter¬ 
minate knowledge is impossible. 
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Scripture {Agamd) receives special treatment in Madhva. He does not 
regard it as an authority or command. Authority and command arrest 
knowledge. They only prescribe courses of action. A spiritual text is 
essentially a source of knowledge. 

Under verbal testimony Madhva chiefly considers the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. He points out that perception, inference and verbal testimony 
form the different levels of an identical process of imderstanding. He holds 
that the knowledge of Reality that is all-inclusive and self-explanatory 
can be had from the Vedic scripture. 

To rmderstand the Veda in this sense, Madhva points out, is to under¬ 
stand that it is indispensable [n^ya) for all true knowledge. Perception 
inference and even verbal testimony 3 deld the knowledge of partial reality. 
But with the help of the Veda they become able to present the whole 
reality. The Veda is, therefore, the language of Reason. It has in view the 
whole of Reality. 

The different passages of the Veda appear to state things that are 
opposed because of the distraction of mind. Distraction results from 
attraction to partial reality. To appreciate identity of purpose in the Veda 
is to realize the identical purpose of all sources of knowledge and therefore 
of life itself in all its aspects. With this realization one cannot abstract or 
over-emphasize particular portions of the Veda against others. 

After the Mu‘t34<^ha-XJpanisad Madhva distinguishes between two t37pes 
of Vedic interpretation—slower and higher. The higher consists in giving the 
common-sense meaning to the Veda. The higher consists in seeing that the 
VedM^ presents the Truth Imperishable {or-k^atcC). This higher meaning is 
not necessarily opposed to the lower. It includes in itself the signiflcance 
of all that is lower. For after all it is seeing the Imperishable in the perish¬ 
able For this reason the Muv4o‘'ka concludes: "Every Vedic passage gives 
rise to the knowledge of the Imperishable." 

To see the Imperishable as the meaning of the whole Veda presupposes 
great iDsight and deep study. This insight or study is not one among 
many insights or studies. It is the insight or study which is the origin and 
goal of all insights or studies. It is in this sense that the Muij>^ka arrives 
at the conclusion: "The Philosophy of Brahman is the origin and aim of all 
knowledge.” 

To see the Imperishable as the only truth taught by the whole Veda is 
the result of a regular process of thinking involving, in order, understand¬ 
ing texts {Sravat^), reflection (^nanand) and assimilation {nididhyasana). 
This is the process of appreciating the inner harmony that governs the 
whole Vedic thought in all its aspects. 

So the Veda, according to Madhva, is not authority, instruction or 
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revelation. It is not the exposition of Truth in its different grades or 
aspects by different persons according to their light. It is not a verbal 
testimony composed by different poets or philosophers according to their 
own beliefs. It does not teach different gfrades of discipline like action 
{Jiarmafi), faith {bhakti) and knowledge (j^ana). It does not uphold different 
gods as the rulers of the world and recommend their wordiip. Nor does it 
hold different theories of the world or of its elements. 

After the Katha-Upanisad Madhva notes that to miss the real teaching 
of the Veda is to miss spiritual peace {ianti). Emancipation is the culmina¬ 
tion of spiritual integrity. If it is possible, then the Veda is indispensable. 
Acceptance of the Veda {Veda-smkdra) presupposes not only rejection of 
common-sense ideas as applying to the Veda but also conscious recognition 
of indispensability of higher reason, i e. Veda. Further, to have Veda is to 
see the inner harmony that pervades the Veda and thereby the All- 
pervading Truth as its meaning. 


3 

Madhva recognizes that this requirement is satisfied by Badarayana^’s 
Brahma-siitra, i.e. Brahma-Mtmdfhsd, i.e, philosophy of Brahman. 
"Brahma-sutra” is the language of reason that brings out the unity of the 
Veda, It is the deciding principle. It discovers the real meaning of Vedic 
texts. Without it the Veda is unint^ligible. 

Brahma-sutra and the Veda are therefore one unit of thought. Each is 
unintelligible without the other. The former, being the expression of inner 
harmony of the latter, merges itself in the latter so that what remains is 
only the Veda in its true essence. 

All works of Madhva aim at achieving this end. Under each aphorism 
{siiira) he shows on what principle the aphorism decides particular texts 
of the Veda the meaning of which is misleading and self-contradictory 
without the application of this integral principle. For an example, take the 
ordinary meaning of the passage in the Purtisa-Sukia which says: "One 
who knows the self {Puru?a) in this manner becomes immortal." Appar¬ 
ently this passage will be thought to say that knowledge is the cause of 
immortality. But this would imply the negation of Brahman, the ground 
of all. For the Taittirtya-Upanisad says: "From which all these creatures 
arise. . . . That is Brahman." If Brahman is the cause of all, how can 
knowledge cause immortality? Or if knowledge cause immortality how can 
Brahman be the cause of all? Hmce the idea that knowledge causes 
immortality is opposed to the truth of Brahman. 

The apparent meaning is attributed to the passage owing to the influ¬ 
ence of common language. But taking an integral view of things the first 
aphorism of Brahma-siitra, in order to counteract the evil influence of 
common usage, shows that the true knowledge from philosophical enquiry 
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ijij^dsa) arises through grace (^rasdda), independent Will, of Brahman 
and therefore immortality is the result of this WilL With the application 
of this governing principle given by Brahma-sviroL the passage in question 
naturally means that the attainment of immortality by means of know¬ 
ledge is also ultimately due to the grace of Brahman. 

In the same connection Madhva examines carefully and thoroughly all 
possible views that are opposed to his position. He shows that their defects 
consist chiefly in self-contradiction. For example, he shows the defects of 
the view that action {kannarC) or faith {^hakti) is the way to liberation. 
Action presupposes knowledge. It is therefore no expression of dynamic 
character of knowledge. Faith is the element of devotion in knowledge. It 
is therefore an expression of intensity of knowledge. Abstraction of action 
from knowledge presupposes doerdiip on the part of the individual. It is 
therefore the negation of the truth that Brahman is the All-doer. To 
abstract faith from knowledge is to uphold non-spirituality. 

In the language of the lidvasyonUpanisad, abstraction or partial know¬ 
ledge is delusion {avidyd) and knowledge is integral awareness iyidyd). 
Knowledge cannot properly be appreciated without understanding de¬ 
lusion as delusion. But to concentrate on either alone is to miss the real 
significance of both. Brahman (I^a) is the author of both. It creates de¬ 
lusion to justify knowledge. To create delusion is to create all circum¬ 
stances that make delusion effectively opj)ose knowledge which may 
finally shine in all its perfection. 

In recognition of these ideas Madhva defines knowledge not as a case of 
passive awareness but as an active process of understanding, reflection 
and assimilation in order. This process must involve (i) the rejection of 
delusion, (a) the substantiation or appreciation of knowledge and ( 3 ) the 
retention of the element that mak^ continuity of the process inevitable. 
Delusion is rejected because the ground that supports it is foimd to be 
logically defective. Knowledge is established because the principle that 
justifies it is recognized to be defectless. In the act of establishing know¬ 
ledge against the agnostic, Madhva adopts two standards. The upholder 
of non-knowledge is totally unfamilar with knowledge. So non-knowledge 
is criticized from his own point of view. Knowledge has its own standard. 
In full satisfaction of this standard he establishes knowledge. The speciality 
of knowledge is such that once it is appreciated there is no going back. In 
full appreciation of this fact he shows that non-knowledge is condemned 
by itself, i.e. by the self-contradiction it involves. 

Self-establishment characterizes knowledge. To become fuller and fuller 
is its tendency. Madhva thinks that the recognition of this fact is the 
highest discipline {papas, updsand or dhydna). He says '‘Not even for a 
moment one ought to be without knowledge, i.e. philosophy of Brahman 
iji^dsd). If there is a break owing to sleep, etc., immediately after one 
comes to consciousness one ought to recontinue the same." The whole 
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process of philosophy illustrates how action and faith are in essence 
knowledge. They are the language of the movement from understanding 
to reflections and then to assimilation. An appreciation of this truth 
enables one to see unity of purpose running throughout the Veda. 


4 

Madhva shows that to emphasize the Veda against the philosophy of 
Brahman leads nowhere. The theories (of ^amkara and Ramanuja respec¬ 
tively) that Brahman is attributeless {nir-visesa) and that Brahman is the 
soul of the world illustrates this truth. These theories are based 

on the apparent meaning of particular statements of the Veda. They are 
therefore cases of dualism and they create more problems than they solve 
The attributeless is opposed to that with attributes. To mamtain the 
attributeless is to negate itself. Nor does nescience {avidya) explain dualism 
If Br ahman is attributeless, it cannot support nescience. Nescience is then 
baseless. Nescience and the attributeless Brahman cannot go together. 
Emphasis on nescience makes it independent and ultimate over against 
Brahman. 

The other theory that Brahman is embodied is an expression of dualism. 
It is the dualism of substance and attribute. Every idea of relating them 
confirms dualism. 

Madhva sees that the application of the philosophy of Brahman to the 
interpretation of the Veda results in an entirely different conception of 
Brahman. In formulating this position he brings Vedanta thought to its 
culmination. The conception of Brahman according to him is somethmg 
arrived at only by means of philosophy in its application to the Veda. 
Hence it is Vedic. To be attributeless and to be Vedic are a contradiction 
in terms. The conception of Brahman as embodied is based on empirical 
distinctions, substance, attribute and their relation. But Brahman as 
taught by Veda transcmds all empirical distinctions. 

The Veda as a source of knowledge transcends all other sources of 
knowledge. It does not negate them. It gives them fresh significance. To 
illustrate, perception is commonly supposed to present an external object. 
If in the capacity of pure philosophy the Veda shows that the object is an 
expression of Brahman, its underl3dng principle, perception, ceases to be 
independent of the Veda. In this drcumstance in place of common object 
it presents Brahman, the principle of object. In this experience awareness 
of object is merged in the knowledge of Brahman, the ground of object; 
and the object is merged in Brahman, its ground. 

So the Veda transcends all other sources of knowledge without exclud¬ 
ing them. Similarly Brahman transcends all other objects without ex¬ 
cluding them. Hence no source of knowledge exists unenlightened by the* 
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Veda. Similarly no object exists outside Brahman. The Veda is the source 
of the sources of knowledge. Similarly Brahman is object of objects. The 
Veda is the highest source of knowledge. Similarly, Brahman is the 
highest Reality. The Veda is thus the supreme source of knowledge. 
Similarly, Brahman is the only Reality. 

Madhva points out that this position can be arrived at only through 
philosophy. As philosophy, the Chdndogya comes to the conclusion “Brah¬ 
man is secondless.“ {ekam evddvitxyam Brahma). Those that hold that 
Brahman is secondless, therefore the world is unreal, or that Brahman is 
identical, therefore the world is its body, take Veda as a mere verbal 
testimony and attribute common-sense meaning to it. 

To hold that the world is unreal is to make the very consideration 
impossible. To hold that the world is body is to limit Brahman by some- 
thing external. Hence these conclusions cannot withstand the philosophy 
of Brahman. Neither of them is, therefore, the position of the Veda, 

The position of the Veda that Brahman is secondless is the result of the 
philosophy of Brahman. It implies that the world is real so that it gives 
rise to the problem of finding out its real ground. The reality of the world 
implied by the Veda is such that it makes the philosophy of Brahman 
indispensable. 


5 

That Brahman ought to be arrived at through the philosophy of Brah¬ 
man is the one position of the Veda illustrated by expressions as “Enquire 
into That,” “Enquire with devotion into Brahman,” etc. The Brhadd- 
ra‘^ydka-Upani§ad defines the philosophy of Brahman as “If Atman were 
to be realized, then it ought to be imderstood, studied and assimilated.” 
Brahma-svtra brings out the implication of those statements by defining 
knowledge as philosophy of Brahman consisting of understanding, reflec¬ 
tion and assimilation in order. Understanding is that of Brahman as it is 
expounded by the Veda. It takes place on finding out the insufficiency of 
all empirical explanations. The subject-matter of reflection is that which 
is understood. It consists in criticizing understanding with reference to all 
passages of the Veda so as to see the application of imdeistanding to the 
whole Veda. Assimilation is the process of application of what is under¬ 
stood and criticized. It is this process that is called meditation or worship 
{dhydna or upasanit). Meditation or worship in the usual sense of fixing 
attention on what is already known is the act of obstructing spiritual 
progress. Philosophy of Brahman is thus the expression of freedom from 
passions and it is marked by spiritual progress. So philosophy creates 
mental equipoise. This enables the student to appreciate Brahman as is 
being expounded by the Veda. This is another reason why Madhva calls 
philosophy the highest discipline. 
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Philosophy is thus the process of finding out the Veda, the language of 
Brahman. It is not assuming some statement as the Veda and justifying it 
by philosophy. It is rather recognizing the language of Brahman as the 
Veda. Philosophy and the Veda are therefore the expressions of the 
absolute Mind. In the order of understanding philosophy comes first, 
takes the form of the Veda and makes further philosophy on its basis 
inevitable. In recognition of this truth Madhva describes himself as one 
who is not influenced by the Veda {tyakta-veda), i.e. one who is not a 
theologian. Consistently with this Jayatirtha observes that Brahma-sutra 
is not composed after the Veda though it defines or finds out the Veda. 

It may, however, be noted that to understand Madhva’s thought, i e. 
Brahma-Mtmd'msd, in the light of the foregoing ideas, is diflicult. But 
Madhva says that it is indispensable. He notes that to understand Brah¬ 
man is fin^y to understand that it is only Brahman that understands 
Brahman. Using the Vedic terms, philosophy of Brahman is the way in 
which Ndrdyav>ci, the Highest, knows Itself as V&sudeva, the All-compre¬ 
hensive. In recognition of absolute All-comprehensiveness of Brahman, 
Badarayana, Narayai;ia or Vasudeva is characterized as Visnu by Veda. 
Hence the process of Brahman understanding Itself as Visnu is the philo¬ 
sophy of Brahman. It is the plan according to which creation takes place. 
There is, therefore, nothing apart from philosophy. In recognition of this 
truth Madhva calls philosophy the science of Vi§nu. It is this that makes 
this science so comprehensive that it is the origin and goal of all sciences— 
branches of learning. Its study is the highest discipline including the merits 
of all disciplines. With a view to justifying all these ideas Madhva expounds 
the philosophy of Brahman. 


II. EXPOSITION OF PHILOSOPHY OF BRAHMAN 

Philosophy of Brahman is the process of finding out the inner richness 
of Vedtc teaching and thereby infinite and absolute perfection of Brah¬ 
man. Clash between knowledge and different levels of non-knowledge and 
establishment of knowledge against it accounts for this richness. The 
reason {yuMi) employed in bringing out this richness is purely Ved%o. It 
transcends the empirical. It has nothing to sublate it. It is marked by 
an integral spiritual outlook. It is, therefore, self-established. But the 
same reason employed empirically involves contradiction. It falsifies 
itself. For on the empirical level nothing is absolute and nothing 
complete. 

On the general basis of these ideas the leading features of Madhva's 
philosophy may be briefly indicated. 
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I 

The sense of imperfection leads to the idea of perfection. In some cases 
it leads one to doubt the existence of perfection, i.e. Brahman. Doubt is 
the source of philosophy. The doubt whether there is Brahman, whether 
there is any source of the knowledge of Brahman makes philosophy indis¬ 
pensable. But to hold that Brahman is self-evident in the sense that it is 
not an object of knowledge negates philosophy. But such negation pre¬ 
supposes some philosophy. It therefore contradicts itself. 

Philosophy is possible so long as the standpoint of Brahman is kept in 
view. Any modification in the viewpoint makes philosophy fallacious. 

Desire for emancipation does not lead to philosophy. Desire is misery. 
Illusion is its cause. Illusion and philosophy are incompatible. Illusion is 
due to prepossession. But philosophy presupposes nothing. It is the out¬ 
come of joy. It is in itself joy. 

This joy is transcendent. It is not conditioned by the empirical. It is the 
expression of di^assionateness which again results from the conviction 
that nothing other than Brahman commands love. Ever3rthing is relative 
and falls short of the highest. 

Philosophy is not the creation of man. It is rather the expression of the 
divine element in man. It is the result of the graca of Brahman. 

Philosophy is the process of finding out the highest source of knowledge 
and highest Reality as its object. The word Brahman means both. Brah¬ 
man as source of knowledge is indispensable defectless {^ir-do^cC), 

sdf-valid {svaUihr-pYamav^ and impersonal {a-pauru$eycC). In this sense it 
is called the Veda. Brahman as Reality is All-complete. The All-Complete 
is All-powerful which is the giver of reality to all. Reality implies (i) The 
thing itself {^arupcC)^ (z) its objectivity {pramiti)^ and (3) its functions 
{pcarortt^. As the doer and giver of all Brahman is called Vi§nu. 

Philosophy of Brahman becomes thus philosophy of Vi^riu. To ignore 
this is bondage. To understand it is emancipation. Both are the works of 
Visnu. Vi^nu is both the means and the goal. The Veda recognized as pure 
philosophy is the only source of this knowledge. In the presence of this 
knowledge every idea and every word become expressions of the truth of 
God, so that the whole existence becomes dedicated to God {yi^nyoarpitcC). 


2 

Brahman (Vi§nu) as All-Complete is beyond comprehension. But it is 
eternal and indispensable. It is made intelligible by seeing that it is the 
origin of all. 

The world consists of conscious souls or knowers and unconscious 
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objects. Individual souls are many. They pass through eight states— 
existence, destruction, relative position, ^owledge, ignorance, bondage 
and freedom. Different individuals have them in different degrees. All 
souls influence one another. Hence no one is completely free. The influence 
of one on others may be very great though each has an ontological status 
of its own. To be subject to change is to be dependent. Hence every con¬ 
scious or rmconscious entity in the world is found to be dependent {para- 
tantra) in its every nature. Just as the dependent does not explain itself, 
it does not explain others. Therefore the dependent presupposes the 
Independent {sva~tantra). 

To negate the dependent or to hold that it is illusion is to posit negation 
or illusion in its place. But negation or illusion is dependent. At least as 
its source there must be the Independent. Hence the dependent is in some 
sense or other real. The Independent is therefore the real source of the 
real world. It is self-established in all its aspects. It manifests itself through 
its effects from which, therefore, it can be known. It is Eternal and All- 
powerful. It is the doer of all. It is the doer of doers. As All-doer It is all. 
It has all aspects. Every aspect is Independent. It is devoid of all distinc¬ 
tions within itself. But it is even distinguishable from the dependent. To 
posit the dependent against it is to negate it. But to negate It is to estab¬ 
lish It. In recognition of these truths the Veda speaks of Its identity with 
the dependent as well as Its distinction from the dependent. The idea is 
that identity and difference each opposed to the other are irrelevant to the 
distinction between the Independent and the dependent. 

Plurality, variety, grades, levels, kinds, activity, etc., of things are all 
due to the Independent. Independent is complete in all these aspects. 
AU-doership therefore proves All-Completeness. 


3 

The truth that Brahman is All-doer is opposed to empirical ideaa based 
on the wrong belief that every thing existent is self-active. Hence philo¬ 
sophy is the only source of this knowledge. 

A dependent entity, conscious or unconscious, is dependent in all its 
aspects. It cannot, therefore, cause anything. That alone can be truly said 
to be self-active which has the power of doing, undoing and doing differ¬ 
ently. This power must possess (i) ability to avoid evil and do good, 

(2) freedom from exhaustion, anxiety, failure of memory, misery, etc., 

(3) freedom from dependence, (4) ability to accomplish what is desired, 
(5) intelligibility, (6) absence of a dissipation of energy and (7) self-su£ 5 - 
ciency. None of the things of the world can be said to possess such power 
and cannot therefore be said to be a real doer. 

Brahman alone is possessed of such power and is the All-doer. It is 
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Independent. Doer, doing and done of the world are Its work. They 
amplify Its creative power. The world of activity is not therefore opposed 
to the All-doership, i.e. Visnu. 

AU-doership consists both in creating things and in making them do 
things. The world is the result of All-doership, i.e. doing and making doers. 
This signifies that just as that which is done is not a doer, the doer is not 
a doer. For doer and done are finally the same. So whether a thing is 
presented merely as being done or as doer it is the manifestation of 
Vi^nu’s creative activity. It is an expression of Its AU-doership. The 
Vtda is the expression of this truth. 

The true meaning of a Veiic teaching is determined by the philo¬ 
sophy of Brahman. This point maybe iUustrated by taking, for example, 
Madhva’s interpretation of the science of the Independent {^ad-vidy^ of 
the Chandogya-Upani^ad. 

This passage begins with the Independent, the Real {sat), as the origin 
of all. It concludes with the idea of that which gives being to all {satya) 
as well as the idea of that which is All-complete {dtman). It emphasizes 
the All-pervading character of the Independent. With the application of 
this truth even the smallest entity like a banyan seed is recognized to be 
an expression of the Independent. “That thou art" {Tat-tvam-asi) is the 
expression of the result. This expression signifies that before this truth is 
realized the individual is taken to be independent of the Independent. 
But with this realization the individual is recognized as being entirely 
derived from the Independent. This realization constitutes emancipation. 
Uddalaka, the teacher, praises this knowledge as being aU-inclusive and 
therefore indispensable. The whole weight is given to this knowledge. 
Lastly, the Independent as the origin of all presents the reason that ex¬ 
plains the whole passage. The truth of the imaifected position of the 
Independent is further illustrated by means of nine examples. Taking the 
example of salt into consideration, it is obvious that salt is salt whether 
it is seen or unseen. Similarly, whether there is creation or no creation the 
Independent is Independent. It is therefore distinguished from aU. So 
the real meaning of the passage is brought out by the method of inter¬ 
preting a passage by considering its beginning, its conclusion, its point of 
emphasis, the result, the weight and the reason. 

With reference to the same passage Madhva notes further the higher 
significance of Truth Independent. The passage illustrates the creation of 
the Independent from Itself as “The Independent intended: Let me be 
infinite in form. Let me create." Consistently with this, whenever Madhva 
speaks of creation he has in view two types of creation: (i) Infinite forms 
of Vis^u coming from Visnu, and (2) the corresponding things of the 
world coming from Vi§nu. The former is the explanation of the latter. 
This idea can be applied to any passage on creation. Take the passage 
“From Atman space came." According to the meaning (i) Atman is Visnu. 
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Space also is Visnu. According to the meaning (2) Attnan is Visnu and 
space is empirical space. The whole idea is that space came from Visnu, 
the space complete coming from Visnu, the Independent. 

Applying the same idea to the present passage, viz. the science of the 
Independent, it may be seen that all words that are applied to the things 
of the world really mean different forms of Vi§nu complete with reference 
to the attributes that characterize the respective things. These forms are 
the immanent principle of the corresponding entities of the world. There 
are entities because of these forms. 

The same idea may be applied to the concluding statement of the 
passage, “That thou art.” "That” means Vi§nu. “Thou” means Visriu, 
the source of the individual, i.o. Svetaketu. “Art” means the identity of 
the two. This is what is meant by seeing identity of Visnu throughout 
creation. Identity is Visnu Itself. TIjiLs is seeing All-docrship and this is 
understanding All-completeness. 

God (Vi§nu), the Independent, is thus llu* primary meaning of every 
word. To apply a word to other things is negation of God or Vi§nu. In 
explaining this truth Madhva considers first why at all a word is applied 
to a thing. The usual science of language is based on convention It pre¬ 
sents no reason. So he gives the correct approach. 

A word by nature means something which comt‘s to mind immediately 
after the hearing of the word. Hence there is something in the nature of 
the thing that determines the application of tin* word to it. It is in this 
inherent and underlying nature and principle of the thing that makes the 
thing what it is. This implies then that the aiiplicalion of a word to a 
thing is, in the ultimate analysis, the application of llu* word to the prin¬ 
ciple that governs the thing. But thus [)rinciple is nothing but God. He is 
therefore meant by every word. 

The same rule applies to sound.s inarticulate. T'Ik* sound of the flow of a 
river produces the feeling of wonder, the priiiciph* undi'rlying which is also 
God. So sound means God. In this connection Madhvn st lulies the process 
of linguistic developments and comes to the conclu,sion that the Veda is 
the highest form of language becau.se it presents Vi.si.ui. He therefore calls 
the Veda perfect language {samskrta). 


To hold that Brahman is beyond consid<‘ralion is itself consideration. 
Brahman is thus essentially an object of knowledge. TTw'i c* is nothing that 
conditions Brahman. Brahman is bliss. Its creation is bliss. Attainment of 
bliss is emancipation. 

Madhva concludes “Brahman, i.e. Vi*?!.!!! is comjdete, defectlcss, object 
and goal.” 
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III. APPLICATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF BRAHMAN 

Madhva mentions two kinds of expressions of God, the Independent 
and the dependent. The former is the principle, and the latter is the effect 
of the principle in operation. So the dependent illustrates the richness of 
the Independent. 

The dependent consists of the conscious and the tmconscious. There 
are three kinds of the latter: (i) what is produced incessantly, e.g. the 
Veda \ (2) Mixture of incessant production and occasional production, e.g. 
matter, time and space; and (3) what is occasionally produced, e.g. jar, etc. 

A knower or a conscious being is incessantly produced in every case of 
mental activity. The application of philosophy should be the aim of life 
for all knowers. But there are different kinds of individuals: those that 
are after philosophy, those that are indifferent to it, and those that are 
opposed to it. Just as wrong knowledge is no knowledge, the latter two 
are not real knowers. 

The philosophy of Brahman is difficult. One can follow it only in accor¬ 
dance with the grace of Vi§nu. This causes degrees of philosophical know¬ 
ledge. Accordingly five grades of knowers, in respect of philosophy, are 
distinguished—Controller {devct) of the world, teacher father 

protector (pa), and man (nara). This gradation implies that controller, 
etc., are necessarily philosophers of different orders. To call others con¬ 
trollers, etc. is wrong. 

Degrees of philosophical knowledge imply degrees of non-knowledge, 
including illusion. Superimposition of doership on man causes illusion. 
Illusion causes evils—attachment, hatred, etc. Birth, death, etc. are the 
results. These are all dependent on Vi§nu who is their author. Visnu as 
All-doer is the principle of every soul. This implies that no soul can be 
inactive or irresponsible unless it superimposes doership on it. To appre¬ 
ciate Visnu as All-doer is to see that one's body is the vehicle of Visiju 
but not of the individual self. This results in acting consistently with dis¬ 
position, birth, environment, etc. which are creations of Visnu. Action is 
life. It is an expression of knowledge. It consists in realizing that it is 
dependent. This is to appreciate the Independent in Its creative activity. 
This is the practical worship of Visnu. 

The study and teaching of the philosophy of Brahman frees the soul 
from bondage. It presupposes complete absence of an opposite bias. The 
expressions of this absence are in order interest in finding out Truth, study 
of philosophy, devotion to Truth, absence of illusion, appreciation of 
Truth, overcoming opposition, satisfaction in knowledge, apprehension of 
the self-sufficiency of Truth, sense of dependence of the individuality, 
absence of essence and endurance in the elements of the world and imcon- 
ditioned interest in understanding Brahman. 
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One who has no preconceptions has legitimate doubt with regard to the 
source of the knowledge of Truth. Absence of doubt means presence of 
preconception. One who really doubts comes to enquire into the best 
source of knowledge that presents the highest Truth. This enquiry is 
philosophy. With philosophy the previous virtues become pronotmced 
and help philosophy in turn. 

So according to Madhva ethical or spiritual discipline is the process of 
making philosophy of Brahman indispensable, intensive and comprehen¬ 
sive. It results in (dearer expression of the Veda and its meaning. Brahman. 
This state is attained by teaching. Teaching pleases Visnu. 

Study and teaching have a social implication. Madhva insists on a 
social reconstruction in which no body should go without philosophy. His 
leading ideas in this connection are these. In characterizing the disposition 
favourable for philosophy he prefers merit to birth. He holds that even 
the lowest caste {iuAra^ may study the philosophy of Brahman. He 
recognizes that even the untouchable {antyajai) are devoted to Visnu. He 
holds that enquiry into Vi§nu is the common purpose of the human 
community. 

Society is the creation of political organization. Madhva holds that it is 
the duty of Government to establish the environment in which alone 
philosophy of Brahman is possible. The ideas that are consistent with 
this education ought to be encouraged at all cost and the ideas that are 
opposed to this must be put down. Hence political organization is essen¬ 
tially the means of establishing knowledge. 

Knowledge is at first mediate. With pracrtice it became (dear, i.e. imme¬ 
diate. With this the person enjo]^ philosophy of Brahman according to 
the intensity of his knowledge. This is emancipation in life 
By the grace of Vi?nu, one attains Vi§^^u. This is emancipation. It consists 
in enjo3dng the bliss of Vis^u, i.e. enjo3ring Vi§igLU as the dearest. 


CONCLUSION 

Madhva's philosophy of Brahman can thus be construed as the highest 
form of Monism. His ^stinction of the Independent from the dependent 
makes Monism faultless. His conception that the Independent is conceived 
only by philosophy distinguishes his Monism from other forms of the 
same. 

Madhva’s philosophy is distinctive in every respect. Vigour of logic, dear¬ 
ness of thinking, insight into Truth, universality of thought, comprehen¬ 
siveness of outlook are the outstanding features of his thought. 

His discxjvery of the knowledge caused by “witness” as defining self 
and of the highest reason as expressed in the Veda are his cdiief contri¬ 
butions to psychology and logic. His idea of social reconstruction and 
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political organization in terms of philosophy of Br ahman gives a fresh 
significance to social and political philosophy. His position that the 
Independent is the maker of reality and individiiality; that man contributes 
to the welfare of the world, including himself only when he appreciates 
Vi§nu, the AU-doer; that ethical and spiritual virtues are those tha.t make 
philosophy of Brahman indispensable; that for a philosopher, the Veda and 
Brahman are ever in the making; that emancipation is the philosopher’s 
enjoyment of Visnu as the dearest—is a real contribution to philosophy. 
An appreciation of this opens a fresh chapter in the history of world 
philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XIV— continued 


VEDANTA—THE VAISNAVA 
(THEISTIC) SCHOOLS 

C. NIMBARKA (DVAITADVAITA) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Nimbarka, a Tailang brahmin, is generally supposed to have flourished 
in the eleventh century a.d after Ramanuja. 

Like other Vaisijava Vedantists, Nimbarka, too, admits three co- 
etemal, equally real substances ifri-taUva), viz. Brahman, cit or the sen¬ 
tient and a~c%i or the non-sentient. The highest Reality, or Brahman, he calls 
"Krsva” or *'Hari.” The word “brahman’* literally means “one which 
possesses greatness" {^/vrh + mar£). That is, that alone is Brahman 
whidi is the greatest Being, which has no one superior or equal to it, 
which is beyond all limits of space, time and the like, whose nature, attri¬ 
butes and powers are unsurpassedly and incomparably great. Brahman 
alone is the cause of this vast universe of souls and matter. The universe 
is originated from Brahman, sustained in Brahman and dissolved in 
Brahman. Thus Brahman alone is the material {up&ddna) and e£&cient 
{^imiUc^ cause of the world. Ordinarily, the material cause of a thing is 
different from its efficient cause, as the lump of clay is from the potter. 
But Brahman is both the material and the efficient cause of the universe. 
It is the material cause because it transforms itself into the form of the 
world, just as the lump of day is transformed into the form of the day- 
jar. Again, it is also the efficient cause, because it is its own self which 
transforms itself into the form of the world. Thus, the universe ’is a real 
transformation of Brahman. Like other Vai§nava Vedhntists, 

Nimbarka, too, propounds the doctrine of faritpama or real transforma¬ 
tion of the cause into the effect. 


2 . BRAHMAN 

Brahman being the material cause of the universe is immanent in 
it. Just as in a day-jar there is nothing but day, so in the universe, the 
effect of Brahman, everything is Brahman through and through. All the 
various sentient and non-sentient objects, as found in the world, though 
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apparently different from Brahman, are, as transformation of Brahman, 
nothing but Brahman in essence. That is why, it has been said in the 
XJ^amsads ''All this, verily, is Brahman.”* The fact is that although 
Brahman is transcendent to, yet it is immanent in the world. Brahman is 
not a mere external creation of the world, as a potter is of the pot. On the 
contrary although Brahman is not absolutely identical with the universe, 
although Brahman is higher and greater than it, as it cannot fully and 
completely manifest Brahman, yet Brahman abides in the universe and 
pulsates it as its inner soul and controller. 

Several objections may be raised against this doctrine of the causality 
of Brahman. The first question is: "Why should Brahman create the 
world? All the philosophical systems of the world have to answer this 
important question at the outset. The acts of a rational being must be due 
to a definite motive or an end. Now, creation is an act; hence this, too, 
must be due to some motive on the part of Brahman, the supremely 
rational Being. But what possible motive can God have in creating the 
world? Our acts are due to some wants or imperfections, some imfulfilled 
desires or unattained ends. But Brahman is eternally perfect, eternally 
satisfied, eternally blissful—^there can never be any incompleteness or 
insufficiency in it. Hence the creation of the world cannot be for God's 
own sake, as He lacks nothing. It cannot be also for the sake of individual 
souls, for the world, admittedly, is full of pains and sufferings, and the 
salvation of the souls consists in getting rid of this miserable mundane 
existence for ever. 

This leads to a second difi&culty, no less formidable, viz. Why should 
merciful God create the world and thereby plunge the souls into such 
infinite and intense sufferings? If He cannot prevent pains and evils on 
earth, then He is not all-powerful; if He can, but does not, then He is 
not all-merciful. Again, people undergo different lots in the world. The 
honest and the good often suffer; the wicked prosper. Hence, if Grod be 
the creator of the world. He must of necessity be charged with cruelty, 
partiality and unjustness. 

In solving the first problem, Nimbarka, like other Vedantists, has pro- 
poimded the famous Vedanta doctrine of or creation in sport.® 

According to this view, the creation of the world by God does not imply 
any want of imperfection on His part, as it is but a mere sport to Him, 
just as a king indulges in sports, not bec:ause he is in want of anjrthing, 
but, on the contrary, because, as a king, he has all his desires fulfilled and 
can therefore indulge in pastimes at vdll. In the same manner, God, 
the ever-perfect, ever-blissful Being, creates the imiverse out of the 
fullness of His nature, out of the abundance of His bliss. That is why 
Scripture describes the world as originating from bliss {SLnamdcC), sustained 
in bliss, dissolved in bliss.3 

This llld-vdda is, indeed, an ingenious attempt at explaining the motive 
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of creation. The dynamic conception of Reality as becoming (e.g. Hegel's) 
finds no difficulty in explaining creation because according to it the very 
nature of Reality is to transform and manifest itself constantly, so that 
the Absolute and the world mutually involve each other from all eternity 
—it being the very nature of the Absolute to evolve itself into the form of 
the universe. Thus the Absolute is not a static, unchanging, ever-complete 
Being, but is essentially d5niamic, ever-changing and ever-evolving. Such 
“becoming” is the very nature of the Absolute. The Absolute is neither 
imchanging Being nor non-existing non-being, but the S5mthesis of 
Being and non-being, i.e. becoming. An object that becomes or is trans¬ 
formed into another object is neither pure Being nor pure non-Being, 
but both, e.g. the seed becomes the sprout—it is existent as seed, but non¬ 
existent as sprout, yet must of necessity, from its very nature, become the 
sprout. In the same manner, the Absolute must by nature become the 
world, there being no question of any motive on its part. But the con¬ 
ception of Reality as an ever-perfect Being accepted by the Vedantists, 
cannot avail itself of the above explanation, and thus is faced with the 
above formidable difficulty regarding the motive of creation. If God be 
unchan ging and self-sufficient by nature from all eternity, then why 
should He again create the world? Here the Vedanta Itla-vdda does, 
indeed, afford an explanation. It denies the common view that all acts 
are due to some motives, wants or imperfections. Some acts, like sports, 
are not of this kind. Sports do not aim at any gain, not even at the attain¬ 
ment of joy or pleasure. For they are rather due to the exuberance of joy 
than to any lack thereof. When one’s heart is full, when one’s happiness 
is complete, then only does one safely relax and indulge in pastimes, for 
happiness has a natural tendency to overflow and express itself in external 
actions. Thus creation, too, a sport on the part of God, is but an outer 
expression of His eternal perfection and infinite bliss, and not an indica¬ 
tion of His insufficiency or incompleteness. If we accept the view of ever- 
perfect Reality, this is the only way out, and credit must be given to the 
Vedantists for having thought of it. 

But another question remains here to be solved. The creation of the 
world may be a spontaneous sport, and not a necessity, on the part of 
Brahman, but to the poor souls it is not so. How can God be called a 
merciful Being if He thus plunges the souls to infinite sufferings for the 
sake of sport only, not even for any essential necessity? The answer is 
that God’s indulgence in this cosmic sport, though not serving His own 
purpose is not altogether arbitrary or motiveless, as it serves the funda¬ 
mental purpose of justice. Justice or morality demands that every person 
should undergo the results of his own actions {karmans), good or bad. This 
is the famous law of karman of Indian Philosophy. But as an individual 
cannot experience the results of all the karmans he does in one birth, he 
has to be bom again for undergoing them, and in that new birth he 
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performs many new karmans, and is bom again—this goes on and on until 
he gets rid of all karmans by moral and spiritual perfection and is free. So 
the world, though ultimately rejectible, has yet a moral purpose—as it 
affords opportunities to the individuals to experience the results of their 
past karmans and thereby attain freedom, provided in that new birth 
they no longer perform new karmans in a selfish spirit, but in an altogether 
unselfish way—for the fruits of the sa-kdma-karman or selfish acts alone 
are experienced, leading to further births, and not of the ni§-kdma-karmans 
or the unselfish ones. Hence God creates the world according to the past 
karmans of the individuals, and so cannot be held responsible for their 
suffering and varying lots—it is the individuals themselves who are really 
responsible through their own karmans. 

As against the Advaita doctrine, Nimb 3 .rka takes Brahman to be 
sa-guna or possessing numerous auspicious attributes, which are of two 
kinds: attributes of majesty, such as omniscience, omnipotence and 
omnipresence; and attributes of sweetness, such as beauty, bliss and 
mercy. Thus Brahman is transcendent yet immanent, all-powerful yet 
all-merciful, all-pervading yet abiding within the heart of man, ruler yet 
helper. God’s supreme might and majesty constitute no truer aspect of 
His nature than His infinite love and sweetness. 

The nature and attributes of Brahman being thus determined, the next 
question is: What is the proof of the existence of such a Being or Brah¬ 
man ? The answer is that Scripture alone is the proof of Brahman. Hence 
Brahman is described in the Vedanta as one which can be known through 
Scripture.4 The entire Scripture, though apparently concerned with a 
variety of topics, really depicts Brahman and Brahman alone. Brahman 
cannot be known either through ordinary perception or through inference. 
No senses can perceive Brahman; no inference can prove it, as inference 
is based on the similarity between things, e.g, when we argue: 

All men are mortal. 

Ram is man 
. • . Ram is mortal. 

Ram is taken to be similar to all other men, and that is why we can 
conclude that he too, like them, is mortal. But Brahman is unique and 
incomparable—^so no inference is possible with regard to it. 

Nimbarka frankly admits the limited capacity of ordinary human 
reason. Ordinary human beings, like ourselves, can infer or reason about 
ordinary, mundane and empirical objects only. But what is extra-mundane 
and transcendent is beyond the scope of reason. It is here that Scripture 
becomes our sole guide. 

But what is Scripture? It is nothing but the product of the sustained 
thinking and mature reflection, superb inspiration and profoimd realiza¬ 
tion of saints and prophets. To them, to those extraordinary minds, 
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minds that are wiser and purer than our own, nothing is a sealed book, 
and even transcendental truths are known directly through intuition or 
super-developed power of reasoning. Thus Nimbarka does not deny that 
God can be known directly. He only draws a distinction between ordinary 
and extraordinary individuals. In the former case, of course, the reason¬ 
ing faculty, being immature and imperfect, naturally fails to grasp God; 
as such, individuals have to rely on the Scripture, which, as pointed out 
above, is but the record of the elevated thinking and direct realization of 
wiser and maturer minds. In the latter case, however, the reasoning 
faculty having attained its full development and culminating point, has 
the intuitive power to realize God directly; and so here God can surely 
be known by reason or its super-developed form, inttiition. Hence it will 
be totally wrong to accuse Nimbarka, and for the matter of that, other 
Indian philosophers, of dogmatism—of a blind uncritical faith in authority 
or revelation alone. In the first place, the Indian philosophers are frank 
enough to recognize different grades of human reason—its undeveloped 
and super-developed forms. In ordinary life also, we have to admit this: 
what is intelligible to a father is not so to his son, and the son has to 
learn it through reliance on the father; what is simple and easy to a 
scientist is not so to a la5nnan, and the latter has to gain scientific know¬ 
ledge only through the help of the former. In the same manner, without 
the help of the sages who themselves directly realized the truth, ordinary 
individuals can never hope to learn of God. In the second place, even in 
the case of ordinary men, the Indian philosophers insist on the need of 
manana or reflection and logical reasoning, after sravav>a or acquisition of 
philosophical truth from Scripture. After that, there should be nididhyd- 
sana, constant meditation for direct realization of that truth, first ac¬ 
quired, on trust, from Scripture and then logically tested. 


3. SOUL AND MATTER 

The second reality, cit, the sentient or the soul, according to Nimbarka, 
is consciousness in essence and a conscious knower, a doer of deeds, and 
an enjoyer of the fruits thereof. Against the Advaita doctrine of the soul’s 
unity and universality, Nimbarka propounds the doctrine of the plurality 
and atomicity of souls. According to him, the infinite number of infinitely 
small souls are identical neither with one another nor with Brahman. 
Even the freed souls retain their individuality or separateness, and are 
not merged into God. Thus according to Nimbarka, salvation does not 
imply any annihilation of the personality of the soul; on the contrary, it 
means the full development of its real nature and attributes. "When the 
soul acquires such a state of supreme self-development, it acquires the 
nature and attributes of God and is similar to Him. Such a state of salva- 
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tion is attainable only after death, and not here and now, as held by the 
Advaitins. 

As regards the way to salvation, Nimbaxka points to the straight and 
narrow path of virtue which alone, according to him, can lead us to our 
cherished goal. Nimbaxka speaks of five sddhanas or spiritual means, viz. 
work {karmarC), knowledge {jndna), devotion and meditation {hhakti and 
updsana), self-surrender to God {pyapatti), and self-surrender to guru or 
spiritual preceptor {jgurupasattt). Works by themselves do not lead to 
salvation, but when performed in an unselfish spirit, they purify the mind 
and help the rise of knowledge and devotion in it. Of these five sddhanas, 
the first three are meant for those who are confident of reaching the goal 
through their own efforts by hard study, deep meditation and ceaseless 
activity. But the last two are specially meant for those who are too timid 
to place any reliance on their own efforts, but must constantly be led and 
helped by someone, God or guru, to whom they completely resign and 
dedicate themselves. 

The third reality, a-cit, the non-sentient, according to Nimbaxka, is of 
three kinds: (i) prdkrta or what is derived from prakrU, the primal matter, 
the stuff of the world; (2) a-prdkrta or what is not derived from prdkrii, 
but from a non-material yet a non-sentient substance, the stuff of the 
world of Brahman; and (3) kola or time. 


4. AN ESTIMATE 

The above is a very brief account of the frmdamental tenets of the 
Vedanta system of Nimbaxka. There are five main Schools of the Vedanta, 
viz. Samkaxa’s Kevalddvaita-vdda” or strict Monism, Ramanuja’s **Viiist- 
ddvaita-vdda” or qualified Monism, Nimbarka’s “DvaUddvaita-vdda” or 
Dualism-Monism, Madhva's “Dvaita-vdda” or Dualism, and Vallabha's 
“Suddhddvaita-vdda” or pure Monism. The main question here is as to the 
relation between Unity and plurality, God and world: Whether there is a 
relation of absolute non-difference {abheda) or absolute difference {hheda) 
or both ijbheddbheda) between them. Briefly, according to ^aihkara. Brah¬ 
man alone is true, the world is false, so that the latter is absolutely non- 
different from the former. According to Rmnanuja, the world is real like 
Brahman, and both non-different and different from it, but here the stress 
is more on non-difference. According to Nimbaxka, too, the world is real 
and both non-different and different from Brahman, but here stress is 
equally on both non-difference and difference. According to Madhva, the 
world is absolutely different from Brahman. According to Vallabha, the 
world is real and non-different from Brahman. 

The S3ratem of Nimbarka is veiy similar to that of Ramanuja. Still, it 
has been given a separate place and ranked as one of the five main Schools 
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of the Vedanta because of its new approach to the fundamental philo¬ 
sophical problem of the relation between the One and many, God and the 
world. Nimbarka insists on taking both hheda or difference and a-hheda or 
non-difference between the two to be equally and simultaneously true. 
This may sound self-contradictory. But Nimbarka's brief yet entirely 
logical explanations dispel the doubt. He takes his stand on the cause- 
effect or whole-part relation. The cause-effect relation is neither a relation 
of pure identity, nor that of bare difference, but one of identity-in-differ¬ 
ence. Thus the effect is different from the cause because it has a peculiar 
nature and many peculiar functions of its own. The clay-jar, the effect 
for example, has a peculiar nature and form as a jar, and special functions 
like fetching water, etc., not found in the lump of clay, the cause as such! 
Again, the effect is also non-different from the cause because it being a 
modification of the cause is nothing but the cause. The clay-jar, for 
example, is non-different from the lump of clay, for it is, after all, nothing 
but clay and depends on it for its very origin and existence. 

The cause, on its side, is different from the effect because it is not fully 
exhausted in it but something over and above. Tlie lump of clay, for 
example, is different from the clay-jar, because it is not only the jar but a 
hundred other things, like clay plates, etc. Still, the cause is non-different 
from the effect because it is the effect, so far as it goes, and permeates it 
through and through. The lump of clay, for example, is non-different from 
the clay-jar because, after all, both are equally clay. Thus, the cause-effect 
or whole-part relation is one of identity-in-difference. 

In the same marmer, the universe of souls and matter is different from 
Brahman, as its attributes (viz. impurity, grossness, finitude, etc.) and 
activities (viz. selfish works, etc.) are quite different from the attributes 
(viz. purity, omnipresence, etc.) and activities (viz. creation, etc.) of 
Brahman. But the universe is also non-different from Brahman because 
they, as modifications of Brahman, are Brahman in essence. Again, 
Brahman is different from the universe because it is but one among its 
infinite powers and elements, and Brahman as a whole is not exhausted 
in a single world. Brahman is no less non-different from the world because 
it permeates the world through and through as its cause. 

Thus, according to Nimbarka, hheda or difference means: (i) difference 
in attributes and activities from the standpoint of the effect; (ii) trans¬ 
cendence over the effect from the standpoint of the cause. A-hheda or 
non-difference means: (i) non-difference of essence, from the standpoint 
of the effect; (ii) immanence in the effect, from the standj^oint of the 
cause. If we understand difference and non-difference in this sense of 
transcendence and immanence, no contradiction will be involved in taking 
both of them to be equally real, natural and compatible. Here, non¬ 
difference does not mean absolute identity like the complete merging of a 
drop of water into the ocean; it simply implies sameness of essence and 
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the immanence of Brahman in the world. And difference does not mean 
absolute separateness or distinction, like that between a man and a table, 
but it only implies the difference of forms, attributes and activities, and 
the transcendence of Brahman over the world. This is Nimbarka’s famous 
Svabhavika-hhedd, hheda-vdda or Doctrine of Natural Difference and Non¬ 
difference between God and the universe. 

Thus from the philosophical standpoint, Nimbarka can well claim to 
have contributed something new to the history of philosophical specula¬ 
tion as regards the vexed question of the relation between the One and 
the many. In some other respects, too, Nimbarka’s solutions regarding 
the fundamental problems of philosophy are really praiseworthy, especi¬ 
ally his doctrine of "power” {iakti-vdda) which enables him to unravel 
many a knotty and seemingly insoluble problem of philosophy. 

From the standpoint of religion, too, Nimbarka's contributions are no 
less noteworthy. What he repeatedly emphasizes is the essential need of 
a sweet, personal, intimate relation of love and comradeship between God 
and man. Reverence for and awe at the grandeur and majesty of God 
constitute only the beginning of religion. But religion must of necessity 
consummate itself in a closer and sweeter personal relation of voluntary 
submission in place of external compulsion and coercion, of love and trust 
in place of fear and mere blind obedience. Although one may at first be 
overwhelmed by the grandeur and majesty of the Lord, yet one cannot 
remain at a distance from Him for long, but is irresistibly drawn nearer 
by a bond of mutual love and living fellowship. Thus Nimbarka, the first 
Vaisnava philosopher to emphasize mddhuryya-pradhdnd bhakti or de¬ 
votion springing from love at God’s infinite sweetness, in place of aiivarya- 
pradhdnd bhakti or devotion due to reverence at His incomparable great¬ 
ness as emphasized by Ramanuja and Madhva. 

From the ethical standpoint, Nimbarka emphasizes not empty external 
ritualism but the inner cultivation of the spirit—^the acquirement of the 
ethical virtues of self-control, simplicity, purity and the rest. According 
to Nimbarka, one need not give up the life of a householder to become 
free. It is the spirit in which one performs one's duties that counts. If a 
man performs the duties incumbent on his stage of life in a disinterested 
spirit, he is sure to reach his cherished goal of salvation whether he be an 
ascetic or a householder. 

Thus the Vedanta doctrine of Nimbarka is indeed a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the history of thought from the philosophical, religious and 
ethical standpoints. The most noteworthy feature of Nimbarka's system 
is its spirit of compromise and adjustment. Perfectly equipoised and 
tranquil in his deep and comprehensive insight into the many-sided nature 
of Reality and into the multifarious impulses, inclinations and capacities 
of mankind, Nimbarka is ever eager to avoid the extremes and work out a 
happy S3mthesis between the conflicting claims of rivals and opposites. 
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That is why, in the sphere of philosophy, he tries to reconcile difference 
ijbheda) with non-difference {a-hheda) or plurality with unity, by taking 
both to be equally real and compatible. In the sphere of religion, again, 
he strikes a happy balance between the rigid intellectualism of Advaita- 
vada which denies a personal relation between God and man—and the 
impetuous emotionalism of later Vaisnavaism which over-emphasizes 
such a relation—by giving a proper place to both reason and feeling, 
but not over-emphasizing one at the expense of the other. In the 
ethical sphere, no less, he manifests the same well-balanced judgment, the 
same commendable spirit of adjustment and broad-mindedness by pro¬ 
viding for the manifold inclinations and capacities of the various t 37 pes 
of human beings—scholars or workers, ascetics or householders, self- 
confident or timorous. It is this emphasis on the golden mean, this spirit 
of toleration and accommodation, this open-hearted generosity and 
catholicity that has made the doctrine of Nimbarka one of the popular 
philosophico-religious creeds in India. 


NOTES 


1. Chdndogya, 3. 14. I. 

2. Brahma-sutra, 2. I. 32. 

3. Taittrlya-Upamsad, 3. 6. 

4. ^dstra-yonitvSt, B.S., I. i. 3. 
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CHAPTER XIV— continued 


VEDANTA—THE VAISNAVA 
(THEISTIC) SCHOOLS 

D. VALLABHA (SUDDHADVAITA) 

Life and Work. —^Vallabha (a.d. 1473-1531), the advocate of the Suddh- 
advaita (pure Non-dualism) system of Vedanta, was bom of a learned 
Tailang brahmin family living in a village called Kankaravad, about fifty 
miles to the north-west of Madras in South India. The parents of Vallabha 
left their home for Banaras, and Vallabha’s birth took place in a place 
called Camparanya near Raipur in the Central Provinces. The family 
belonged to the TaiUirtya School of the Kr^ita-Yajur-Veda, claimed 
Bharadvaja as its gotra and scrupulously followed the karma-kai}.(ia by 
performing many soma sacrifices, with the result that it came to enjoy 
the title of Dik^ita. It also followed a form of Vaisnavaism and worshipped 
the image of Gopala. Starting with this spiritual legacy Vallabha received 
his education in Banaras, travelled thrice throughout the whole country, 
won laurels at the court of Vija37anagar, attracted a large following by 
his sermons, spent his life in Adel (a village about two miles from 
Allahabad), and breathed his last in Banaras, leaving two sons behind 
him. His connection with Visnusvamin is rather doubtful.* He has written 
several works in Sanskrit some of which are not available in a complete 
form. His principal works include the commentaries on the Brahma-sutra, 
the Jaimini-sutra and the Bhdgavata, Tattvartha-dlfa-nibandha and 
sixteen treatises.* His mission was carried on by his descendants, and 
the line of his family continues even today; and there are at present 
about eighty male members in the family. The followers of Vallabha are 
generally found in the United Provinces, Rajputana, Saura§tra, Gujarat 
and Bombay, and belong to all the strata of society, from the order of 
princes to the most backward class. 

Sources of Authoritative Knowledge. —^Vallabha accepts four basic works 
as the highest authority for the solution of philosophical problems, viz. (i) 
the Vedas (including the Upani^ads), (z) the Gita, (3) the Brahma-sutra, and 
(4) the Bhdgavata .3 These sources of knowledge are complementary to one 
another, and in case of doubts the preceding authority is to be interpreted 
in the light of the authority that follows in the above-mentioned order. 
As a natural consequence of this relative position, the Bhdgavata comes 
to enjoy a unique status in the School. From another point of view, the 
Vedas and the Brahma-suira form one group, while the Gita and the 
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Bhdgavata form another group. The Bhdgavata has been, in fact, considered 
to be an exhaustive commentary on the Gtfd, with full justification.4 
There were several Schools of the Vedanta before Vallabha, and the 
founders of these Schools interpreted the sacred texts in their own way. 
The interpretation of ^amkara, for instance, evoked much criticism; and 
we are told that Vallabha was ordered by the Lord to appear in the 
world for bringing order out of chaos which resulted from ^amkara’s 
method of interpretation.5 Vallabha, therefore, describes himself as a 
missionary of the Lord, as a form of fire,® and fulfils the mission by 
offering a different interpretation of the authorities, by criticizing the 
doctrines of Sariikara, and by opening the gates of the city of God to all, 
without any reservation. 

That the problem of God in all its bearings has to be discussed solely 
in the light of the Bruti (revealed texts), there being no scope for inde¬ 
pendent reaso nin g, follows clearly from the authorities.7 Vallabha accepts 
this principle in toto, and interprets the sacred texts most literally, 
attaching equal importance to all passages, without caring to know what 
reason has to say on the point.® This fundamental difference between 
Saihkara and Vallabha in the approach to the Vedtc literature is respon¬ 
sible for the divergence in their philosophical views. Vallabha actually 
criticizes ^aihkara for his complete reliance on dry logic in the discussion 
of metaphysical problems, and for the interpretation of the Sruti-tex.tB 
so as to suit his preconceived notions, and remarks that he (^arhkara) 
is not a faithful interpreter of the sacred texts. Vallabha, therefore, 
naturally becomes a severe critic of ^axhkara, and describes him as an 
incarnation of Madhyamika Bauddha and a crypto-Buddhist,9 a remark 
offered by Bhaskara, Ramanuja and others also. 

Brahman. —^The highest reality according to Vallabha is Krs^a known 
as Brahman in the Upani$ads, Paramatman in the Bhdgavata. Puru- 
$ottama (the Supreme Person) or the Lord Ki'sna is, in fact, the highest 
God who represents the divine {Adhidaivikd) form of Brahman. He 
is one, and one only without a second, possesses all divine qualities, 
even attributes which are contradictory, and is absolutely devoid of 
material qualities. He is existence, intelligence and bliss. He is full of 
rasa (sweetness) and infinite joy which is His true form {dkdra), and 
from this point of view Vallabha describes the highest reality as 
possessed of form {sdkdra-Brahman). He is eternal, unchanging, omni- 
'present, oroniscient and omnipotent. He has got the capacity to become 
an}rthing and everything at any time, and this is what is generally known 
as His mdyd-iahti. He possesses many powers such as knowledge, action, 
evolution and involution. He is absolutely free from all sorts of dis¬ 
tinctions. He is the creator of ever5rthing and is both the material and 
efficient cause of the world* He is not different from the souls which 
emanate from Him. He is the enjoyer. All the attributes of God are quite 
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naturalj and non-dif£erent from him.** In short, Brahman possesses all 
qualities and is the origin of both nature and intelligence which lose their 
/diff erences in Him, and in this respect Vallabha may be compared with 
the German philosopher Schelling. The world and souls are in essence 
one with Brahman, and consequently the system of Vallabha is known 
as Suddhadvaita (pure non-dualism) as contrasted with the mdya-vdda 
of Saihkara.*® Brahman is absolutely pure, and is not affected in anyway 
by an5rthing like mayd (as in ^amkara’s theory), Moreover, both the cause 
(Brahman) and the effect (world) are pure and non-different from one 
another, and hence there is pure non-dualism. The whole Veiio literature 
describes Brahman only, in its various aspects. The Purva-kan^a deals 
with Brahman’s quality of harman in the form of sacrifices, while the 
UUara-Kd'^a deals with its quality of jndna. The Gitd and the Bkdgavata, 
on the other hand, give a complete picture of Brahman in all its aspects.*3 
Aksara-Brahman.—Vallabha accepts three forms of Brahman, viz. 
(i) Para-Brahman or Purusottama, (2) AntarySmin, and (3) Aksara- 
Brahman.*4 Krsna or Purusottama is the Lord par excellence, full of 
rasa (sweetness) and dnanda (joy), and is the object of love and worship. 
The joy of Purusottama is infinite. He is, in fact, a complete undivided 
mass of bliss. He dwells in the souls in the form of Antaryamin (inner- 
controller) who possesses limited joy. In the case of Ak§ara-Brahman, 
the joy is also fimite. The Ak§ara-Brahman which is the spiritual 
{ddf^dtmika) form of Para-Brahman, is the object of meditation by the 
wise {jfidnins) who become one with it in their final stage. It is looked 
upon by the bhaktas as the foot and the abode of the Lord Kr^na (and 
in this capacity it is described as, caraiM, parama-dhdman, vyoman, etc.). 
It is the Ak§axa-Brahman from which the souls, generally, emanate like 
sparks from fire. When the Lord desires to grant liberation through 
knowledge. He makes the Aksara-Brahman appear in four forms, viz. 
(i) Aksara, (2) time {kdla), (3) action {karman) and (4) nature {svabhdva). 
The Aksara form, then, appears as prahrti and purn^a, and becomes the 
cause of everything. The four forms referred to are eternal principles 
being one with God. When the joy of Ak^ra-Brahman is obscured by 
the will of the Lord at the time of creation, it is generally known as 
makhya-jiva —a view which can be favourably compared with that of 
Audidomi who is of the opinion that the intelligent soul merges into the 
intelligent Brahman. Aksara as mukhya-jtva is, however, superior to 
sotils. As a matter of fact, Aksara-Brahman possesses limited joy, and 
assumes the puru^a incarnations of the Lord. The first will of the Lord, 
when it materializes, is known as prakrti. The Aksara is higher than both 
prakrti and purusa, and contains within it innixmerable worlds. It is 
described in the Upanisads and the GtiJa as avyakta, etc.*s The negative 
description of Brahman generally refers to Aksara-Brahman, which is 
lower than Purusottama, and similar to ^aihkara’s Para-Brahman. 
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Vallabha rightly deserves the credit for the conception of Ak§ara-Brahinan 
which remained till then a forgotten chapter in Indian Philosophy. 

World .—God is quite alone, and desires to be many. He desires to 
create the world for the sake of mere pleasure, and He actually creates 
it from His own self merely by His own desire, on the analogy of a spider 
and its web. The world comes out of the very essence (^a~ru/pcC) of 
Brahman, and not from the mdya, or the body, or the power of Br ahm an, 
as found in the systems of l^amkara, Ramanuja Nimbarka and others. 
In upholding the doctrine of the transformation of essence 
pariitdma), Vallabha remains most faithful to the Scriptural authority. 
God, therefore, happens to be both the material and efi&cient cause of 
the world; and although the Lord becomes the world by the process of 
modification {parindma). He does not suffer any change within Hims e l f 
[a-vikrta-parindma )—a position, although it fails to satisfy the test of 
logic, has to be accepted on the strength of the SruH which is the final 
authority for Vallabha. The creation of the world is mere Uld (sport) 
on the part of God who is absolutely self-sufficient. The world is the sat 
(existence) aspect of Brahman, the other two qualities of Brahman, viz. 
intelligence and joy being obscured by the divine will.*6 The world is, 
therefore, a real manifestation of Brahman, the physical {adhihha%Uika) 
form of Para-Brahman, and is not an illusion. It is non-different from 
Brahman. The relation between Birahman and the world is that of cause 
and effect, and that of pure non-dualism, as there is nothing like ^amkara's 
mdyd to mar their purity. The world gives us an idea of the greatness of 
the Lord, and those who realize this greatness carmot but worship Him.^7 
Rver 3 d:hing in the world is Brahman, and different qualities manifest 
themselves in different objects at the will of the Lord, and the objects 
consequently are known by different names. But ignorance {mdya) 
obscures the vision of souls and creates in their mind another unreal 
{mdyika) object similar to the real object in the world, and superimposes 
it on the real object. The result of this process is that objects are seen 
not in their true form but as possessing the imaginary {mdyika) attributes 
superimposed on them by the deluding ignorance {vydmohikd mdyd). The 
imaginary object created thus is technically called vi^ayatd, while the real 
object as the manifestation of Brahman is called visaya. The visayatd is 
of two t 3 q)es; one is obscuring (the true nature of things) and the other 
is responsible for wrong impression. Those who have known Brahman can 
truly see the objects of the world as Brahman, and thus there is no 
error {a-khydti) in their case, while others see only the imaginary objects 
_ (yi^ayatd), and hence there is apprehension of something else {anya-khydtt). 
The scriptural passages describing the world as mdyd, really refer to this 
world of the individual's erroneous experience {visayatd), and not to the 
('real world {vi§aya) which is the manifestation of the Lord.i^ 

Vallabha draws a fine distinction between the real world and the unreal 
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world {samsdra') which is the creation of soul’s ignorance. The samsdra 
consists of selfishness {ahmht^ and mineness {^amatd), and is destroyed 
by the knowledge of Brahman which the soul comes to possess. Vidyd 
and avidyd are the two powers produced by the mdyd-sdkti of the Lord, 
and have their own bearing on souls only. Vidyd has got five forms, viz. 

(1) renunciation (vairdgya), (2) knowledge (sdmkhya), (3) mental discipline 
(yoga), (4) penance and (5) devotion to KeSava. Avidyd also has its own 
five varieties, viz. (i) ignorance of one’s own self, and the superimposition 
of the (2) inner organ, (3) vital breath (prdi^a), (4) senses and (5) body. 
When vidyd destroys avidyd of a soul, the creation of avidyd, viz. the 
samsdra, is automatically destroyed, and the soul enjoys full freedom. 
The world {jagaf) is not destroyed by vidyd", but it is merged in the Lord 
when He desires to wind up the whole creation in order to enjoy within 
His own self. ^9 This distinction between the two worlds {jagat and 
samsdra) is a special contribution by Vallabha, who thereby succeeds 
in maintaining pure non-dualism. There are several ways of the creation 
of the world, according to the will of the Lord.*® 

Soul .—^At the time of the creation of the world, souls come out of the 
Lord or the Aksara-Brahman, like sparks emanating from fire. Souls are 
many, eternal, atomic, and parts of Brahman. They are the knowers, 
agents and enjoyers. At the desire of the Lord, the quality of joy is 
suppressed in the soul which possesses the other two qualities of Bral^an, 
viz. sat (existence) and cit (intelligence). The soul being the part of 
Brahman is non-different from it, and the pure-non-dualism desired by 
Vallabha is not at all affected. The soul, although atomic in size, pervades 
the whole body by virtue of its quality of intelligence, on the analogy 
of a flower whose fragrance spreads in other places also. The soul is an 
intelligent reality, a part of Brahman, and not phenomenal as is the case 
with ^aihkara.®^ When the Lord desires to play the so-called game of the 
world, merely for the sake of pleasure—^and pleasure is not possible with¬ 
out diversity—^the element of joy becomes latent in the soul, and con¬ 
sequently the six divine qualities {hhaga) such as aiivarya, etc. are 
suppressed, and a fine variety of souls comes into being. The disappearance 
of the six divine qualities— (i) aiivarya, (2) vxrya, (3) yaias, (4) irt, 
( 5 ) jfidna, and (6) vairdgya, from the soul is responsible for (i) dependence, 

(2) suffering of all miseries, (3) inferiority, (4) calamities of birth, etc., 
( 5 ) e&o a-nd false knowledge, and (6) attachment to worldly objects 
respectively." In other words, the suppression of the first four divine 
qualities gives rise to the bondage of the soul, and that of the other two 
results in wrong knowledge. The soul is atomic, but when the suppressed 
element of joy becomes patent, the soul, like Brahman, enjoys omni¬ 
presence. The Scriptural passages mentioning the all-pervading nature of 
the soul refer to this aspect of the soul which, at the fiill manifestation 
of joy, has become Godlike. When the joy of the soul finds full expression, 
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innumerable worlds begin to appear in that soul which, then, knows no 
limitation of space. The soul is essentially one with Brahman. 

The world is full of diversity, and souls stand on different levels. 
Although God has created such a world and made some happy and others 
unhappy, He is not open to the faults of partiality and cruelty, as the 
status of the world and souls is determined by the previous cycles of the 
world and the actions of the souls. As a matter of fact, the world and 
souls have come out of the very sva-rupa of God, the whole universe is 
the self-creation {atma-srsti) of Lord, the creation by Lord from His own 
self, and hence there is no scope for any criticism.*3 

Means of Liberation .—^The temperamental differences in the world are 
responsible for the different ways of approaching God, and the Scriptures 
mention the three paths of action, knowledge and devotion, as the means 
of liberation. The emphasis on one of these three factors has resulted 
in differences among the different Schools of the Vedanta. 

Vallabha has divided the souls into three classes in the descending 
order, viz, (i) pu§ti, ( 2 ) maryadd, and ( 3 ) pravdha,'^^ Souls, which are 
aimlessly moving in the world, which are completely engrossed in it and 
which never think of God, belong to the class of pravdha (the current 
of the world), while those which study the Scriptures, understand the real 
nature of God and worship Him accordingly form the second class of 
maryadd (Law of Scriptures). The pu^ti souls are, however, the chosen 
people of God, who worship Him most ardently out of their boundless 
love for Him. The souls are called pu^ti (grace of God) as they are blessed 
enough to enjoy the divine grace, which enables them to realize the 
highest ideal. 

Persons who live an objectionable life have to suffer and to move in 
the cycle of the world. Those who perform sacrifices for the fulfilment of 
desires or get their rewards accordingly and go to heaven, if desired, by 
the path of manes, and have to return to the world of mortals when their 
merit is exhausted. When a person performs Vedic sacrifices without any 
desire, he enjoys spiritual happiness {dima-sukha), and later on when his life 
is over, assumes a new body according to the procedure laid down by the 
doctrine of five fires.»5 In this new birth he gets the knowledge of God, 
and ultimately qualifies himself for union with Him by passing through 
the different stages of the path of gods. In the Vedic sacrifices, God 
manifests Himself in the forms of rituals {agni-ho^a, daria-pdr-^-mdsa, 
paiu, cdiurmd^a and soma)-, and those who worship the ritual power 
{kriyd-sdkti) of God by performing these sacrifices and possess at the same 
time the knowledge of God, enjoy liberation in the form of divine joy.*® 
The liberation in the maryddd-mdrga is gradual, as one is required to move 
spiritually by the path of gods. Immediate liberation is possible only 
through the grace of God. 

There are, again, persons who come to possess the knowledge of God, 
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realize His presence eversnyhere in the world and devote their whole time 
to the meditation upon Him. These people, passing by the path of gods, 
merge in the Ak§ara-Brahman which was the content of their knowledge. 
They consider Ak§ara-Brahman as the highest reality and are not aware 
of anything else, such as Purusottama, the Supreme Person. But if these 
knowers of Brahman happen to worship Lord Krsna, none is superior 
to them. These learned devotees of the Lord, at the end of their lives, 
become one with Him.*? 

Devotion to Lord assumes different forms. There are nine varieties 
such as (i) hearing, (2) reciting, (3) remembering, (4) falling at the feet, 
(5) worship, (6) salutation, (7) service, (8) friendship, and (9) self¬ 
dedication.*® These stages are in the ascending order, and show tbp- 
progress of the devotee who ultimately comes to love God. One who 
studies the Scriptures realizes the greatness of God, considers Him as his 
own soul, and consequently bows down to Him out of strong boundless 
affection.*? This kind of devotion whicli has been enjoined in the Scriptures 
and which is, therefore, practised accordingly, is known as marydda-hhakti, 
and corresponds to th.evaidht-bhakti of otherVaisnavaSchools. Thsmaryddd 
devotees generally enjoy union with Purusottama. Sometimes they enjoy 
the status of the Lord, or dwell in His vicinity, or remain in His place. 

The Scriptures mention the aforesaid means for the realization of the 
goal, and declare in the same breath that the ultimate reality cannot be 
obtained by any means excepting God's grace. 3 « Vallabha removes this 
contradiction by means of his theory of maty add and pu^ti. The knowledge 
and devotion which can be acquired by human efforts and which are 
recommended by the Scriptures, give rise to liberation called maty add', 
while the liberation granted by God to those who have no means of 
approaching Him is known as pu^fi. In the path of maryddd, the Lord 
desires to grant liberation according to the achievement of souls, while 
in the path of pu^ti, the Lord wishes to liberate souls, although the latter 
have not acquired, even in the least, the means laid down in the 
Scriptures.31 

The doctrine of election is, as with Augustine, a special featme of 
Vallabha's system which is, therefore, otherwise known as pu^ti-mdrga. 
The devotees of the pu^pi tjrpe have got natural love for Lord Krs^a, 
and do everything simply out of their botmdless love for the Lord, as 
in the rdgdnugd-hhakti of Bengal Vais^iavaism. They, in all humility, 
solely depend on God and can enjoy divine bliss only when chosen by 
Him. In the path of maryddd, love for the Lord is the result of the nine 
forms of devotion, while in the pu§ii-mdrga, love is the starting-point 
which naturally results not only in the nine varieties of hhakti but in other 
spiritual activities also. Pu?ti is thus the opposite of maryddd. 

In the class of p>u$pi, the devotees are further divided into four cate¬ 
gories according to their special qualities. The four types are (i) pravdha, 
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(2) maryddd, (3) pu^ti, and (4) suddha. The devotees of the first t3T)e are 
always engaged in the activities connected with the Lord, while those of 
the second type know the qualities of the Lord and worship Him. Devotees 
of the thir d type axe omniscient, and those of the last type have got 
boundless love for the Lord, and are rare indeed! The gopts are the best 
illustration of this. The pusti devotees, in general, are fi.rst united with 
Puru§ottama without going through the stages of the path of gods, and 
the Lord, out of sheer grace, then brings them out, gives them a new divine 
form, and allows them to participate in His eternal sport (yasa-Zi/a). 3 ^The 
devotees of the highest order, like the gopts, immediately enter into the 
Lord's arena of sports, and enjoy the very bliss of the Lord for all time. 
In the eternal Ula, the devotee enjoys all sorts of pleasure in the company 
of the Lord who entirely places Himself at the disposal of the former. 
This is, according to Vallabha, the highest stage of liberation, the 
sunvmwn honum. 

Vallabha tells us that action, knowledge and formal devotion \ynaryddd- 
hhdkti) had their day in the past, but they had ceased to be in his own 
time on account of imfavourable circumstances.33 It is, therefore, abso¬ 
lutely necessary to depend upon the grace of God for liberation. He who 
realizes his spiritual bankruptcy and utter helplessness naturally seeks 
the shelter of God, like an insolvent approaching a court of law for 
protection against his creditors. Such a person, a pu?pi-bhakta, completely 
throws himself at the feet of the Lord by dedicating not only his own 
self but also all his belongings. He devotes his whole life to the service 
of the Ixird, reads His account in the Bhdgavata, and minimizes worldly 
affairs, if any. Self-dedication does not leave any scope for selfishness and 
attachment to worldly objects, and the samsdra of the devotee auto¬ 
matically vanishes. The home of such a devotee becomes the temple of 
God, and the whole family can enjoy the divine happiness even in this 
world .34 The pit?ii-bhakta loves God so intensely that he gives up all 
earthly loves and ignores the duties of class (varna) and order (dSrama), 
God is rasa, dnanda, beauty par excellence, and Vallabha develops 

a special philosophy of aesthetics .35 Kr§i;ia represents all the rasas (senti¬ 
ments) in general, and iff\^dra-rasa (sentiment of love) in particular, and 
as irngdra has two aspects of union and separation, Kf s^a exhibits them 
in His dealings with His devotees. The whole description of the boyhood 
of Krsna, as given in the Bhdgavata, is most enchanting, and one who 
reads it indeed becomes God-intoxicated. All the actions of Krsiia in 
Gokul, which are full of philosophical significance, clearly show the 
wonderful efficacy of His grace, and it is for this reason that the boy 
fonn of Kr§na is recommended for worship. The gop%s were smitten with 
the marvellous beauty of Kr^a, became mad after Him, sacrificed all 
things at the altar of love, proved their sincerity by defying even Kpsna’s 
moral instructions, lost the company of the Lord on account of their 
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pride, expressed regret in a touching manner, won the Lord's favour and 
enjoyed the divine bliss of His company. 

It was by the grace of God that the gopts cherished love for Him and 
could reach the goal. Whoever succeeds in establishing a permanent 
contact with God by any means such as love, anger, fear, aifection, 
identity and friendship, undoubtedly enjoys the divine bliss.36 

These are some of the ways of soul's approach to God. The closest 
contact between God and soul is possible only through the ardent love 
of a lover and his beloved, and Radha is an embodiment of such love. 
Vallabha tells us that females alone are competent to enjoy the divine 
bliss, and it is well known that devotion is not possible without some kind 
of femininity .37 Some devotees worship Krsna as their child and others 
as their lover. As a matter of fact all souls are females and their natural 
husband is Lord Krsna.s® Every soul is, therefore, expected to love Krsna, 
as a wife loves her husband, a theory which can be well contrasted with 
Sufism. The doors of the puspi-marga are thus open to all. 

The pusti-bhakti, as illustrated in the case of gopls, although the highest 
ideal, is very dif&cult in the present circumstances. Vallabha, therefore, 
offers another happy solution in the form of self-surrender {prapatti) to 
God .39 All persons, irrespective of caste and nationality, can reach the 
goal by sustaining throughout the whole life the spirit of self-surrender 
and resignation to the will of God. With this mental attitude they may 
devote their life to the worship of the Lord, hearing and reciting the 
Scripture, the Bhagavata. 

Tiie rasa-Ula of Ktsna in Gokula is eternal, and the idea has been 
traced to the Bg-Veda.v> The conception of rasa-ltld has been variously 
interpreted from the time of ^uka to the modem period.41 Vallabha 
understands it both literally and metaphorically. When it is taken in 
the literal sense Vallabha is most anxious to show that there is no tinge 
of sensualism, as God and all His activities are free from passion and as 
the reflection on the rasa-Uld not only purifies a man but engenders in 
him devotion to the Lord. 4 a In the case of metaphorical interpretation 
there is no danger of the rdsa-lild being misunderstood. The gop^s^ 
according to Vallabha, are the Vedas or Srutis, and the Srutis are alwa}^ 
connected with the Lord who is their only topic. The constant association 
of the Srutis with the Lord is represented in the form of the rdsa-lild. 

Conclusion. —^Vallabha taught the philosophy of Suddhadvaita and the 
religion of pusti on the authority of the Scriptures which are to him the 
final court of appeal. Some of his doctrines such as Brahman posses¬ 
sing attributes, transformation of Brahman into the world, the reality 
of the world, and combination of action with knowledge, were known 
even before Saihkara. The ideas of devotion, self-surrender and divine 
grace were current before Vallabha. What is, then, VaUabha's own 
contribution to Indian Philosophy? 
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The doctrine of non-dualism, the conception of God as full of delicious¬ 
ness (msa) and joy, the coexistence of contradictory attributes in Brahman, 
the idea of Aksara-Brahman, the theory of the creation of the world 
from the very form {s’OOr-rupcC) of Brahman, the transformation of Brahman 
into the world without suffering any change, self-dedication to the Lord, 
emphasis on God’s grace, and the aesthetic and emotional form of devotion 
are the special features of Vallabha’s teaching- 

Vallabha criticizes Saihkara for the doctrine of maya, Bhaskara for his 
doctrine of wpadhi, Ramanuja for the trinity in the final stage, Nimbaxka 
for his emphasis on dualism, Madhva for his advocacy of pure dualism, 
and the ^aktas for their doctrine of iakti as the efl 5 cient cause of the world. 
Vallabha holds that the Scriptures teach realistic [vdstavika) non-dualism 
which can be reconciled with devotion (a view expressed now by Sii 
Aurobindo also) and not that monistic idealism as desired by ^aihkara. 
Saihkara, as Radhakrishnan remarks, is unmatched for his metaphysical 
depth and logical power, and is supreme as a philosopher and dialectician.43 
Vallabha, however, is matchless in his acceptance of the Scriptures as the 
final authority, and, naturally his system is purely theological and reminds 
us of Christian theology, ^aihkara and Vallabha can, therefore, never agree. 

Under direct instructions from Lord Kf^iia, it is said, Vallabha started 
his mission of turning people to God, without any distinction of caste 
and nationality, by initiating them in the service of the Lord ,44 Vallabha, 
like Plotinus, remarks that just as children immediately tom from their 
parents and for a long time nurtured at a great distance from them, 
become ignorant both of themselves and their parents, so also the souls 
separated from the Lord are suffering, and the earlier they are put again 
in His charge, the better for them. Vallabha's teaching elevated the life 
of all the sections of society and proved to be completely democratic. 
Fainting, music and literature in Sanskrit, Hindi and Gujarati have richly 
flouri^ed under the inspiration obtained from the s3rstem of Vallabha. 
And there has been a regular stream of mystics in the School of Vallabha 
who lost all individual life in an ecstasy of immediate union with God. 
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CHAPTER mV—continued 


VEDANTA—THE VAISNAVA 
(THEISTIC) SCHOOLS 

E. CAITANYA (ACINTYA-BHEDABHEDA) 

L INTRODUCTION—RELATION TO OTHER SCHOOLS 

The following account of Caitanya’s philosophy is mainly based on 
DaioHnula-iloha (the ten basic verses) ascribed by the Gaudlya (Bengal) 
Vaisnavas to Caitanya himself. 

It may be mentioned at the outset that though Caitanya's spiritual 
preceptors (his dzksd-guru as well as samf^dsa-guru) were Madhvaites 
and Caitanya considered himself to belong to the Madhva sect and to 
be expounding the Madhvaite dualistic standpoint in his teachings, yet 
what he actually preached, as would appear from Daia-wMa-iloka as 
well as from the accounts of his teachings by his disciples, was a form of 
hheddhheda or difEerence-in-non-difference which was very near the position 
of Nimbaxka. Caitan37a*s philosophy, as it has come down to us, is not 
undiluted dvaita-vdda or dualism emphasizing as it does not merely an 
eternal distinction between the Lord, the finite spirit, and the material 
world as we have in the Madhvaite interpretation of the Brahtna-siUra, 
but also an essential a-hheda or non-difierence in spite of the eternally 
fixed distinction, an a-hheda or non-difierence despite difierence which is 
not intelligible to the logical understanding. It should, therefore, be known 
as it lightly is, not as a form of dualistic personal Idealism as we have 
in Madhvaite Dvatia-vdda, but as a-cini^a-hheddhheda or a form of idealistic 
Monism that reconciles all dualities in a superlogical unity or whole that 
surpasses strict logical comprehension. 

Common to all Schools of Vaisnavas is their acceptance of the reality 
of the world and the rejection of maya-veida and its concept of yagan- 
mithydtva or falsity of the world as adopted by Saihkara. This is a common 
feature not merely of all Vai^^jiava sects but also of all ^aivas and Saktas, 
i.e. all who acknowledge the authority of the Agamas and accord to them 
the status of revealed Scriptures. Caitan3ra as a Vaisnava is no exception 
in this respect so that while Saihkara would accord to ISvara or the Lord 
as world-creator-preserver-and-destroyer an inferior status compared with 
the Indeterminate Brahman as the ultimate absolute Reality, the 
Caitan3^tes as believers in the reality of the world would reverse the 
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relation^ making nir-gui^ Brahman a passing phase or stage in the progress 
to the complete Truth which is the realization of Brahman as Ihe Lord 
of Creation in intimate relations of love and affection with His creatures. 

A second point is the Caitanj^aite conception of the Lord and T Tis 
energy or Sakti in the form of Xfs^a and Radha—a conception which 
distinguishes the followers of Caitan3ra, Nimbaxka as well as Vallabha 
from those of Ramanuja and Madhva, who conceive the Lord in the form 
of Vi§nu or Narayana with Laksrm as His Consort or Sakti in Vaikuntha, 
which is to Ramanuja and Madhva what paradise is to the Christians. 
The difference between the two conceptions of the Lord is radical and 
deep. In the conception of the Lord and His 3 akti as Laksmi—Nar§.yana 
lording over Vaikuntha and its denizens, what is emphasized is the Lord 
in His aspect of majesty {aiivarya), so that while one can prostrate oneself 
before Him and otherwise show one’s reverence for His surpassing great¬ 
ness and glory, one can do it only from a distance never daring to come 
in intimate living contact with Him. It is otherwise, however, in the 
conception of the Lord and His Sakti as Radha-Kr§na where one has 
a taste of the Lord's companionship in Vtndavana-l%la in intimate human 
social relationship as friend, child or beloved. It is described as the 
realization of the Lord in his m^huryyorrupa or sweetness of intimate 
fellowdiip, and this is held by the followers of Caitanya, Vallabha, etc., 
to be a nobler, sweeter realization than the one that is afforded by the 
Lak$mi—NSraya^a concept with its stress on greatness and glory. In 
SiddhafOa-^atnu, madhuryya-rupa is described as one in which the Lord 
appears as human being amongst other humans without transcending 
the limitations of manhood {^ra-rwpam anatihrawycC) as distinguished 
from the aiivaiya-ru(pa wherein the Lord appears in his transcendent 
glory and power (e.g. four-headed as in the case of the Lord’s appearance 
in IDvaxaka). Thus though both the forms afford scope for devotion or 
hhaMi, yet while the latter affords scope for hhakti only as awe, sub¬ 
mission and reverence, in the former hhakti takes the more intimate 
form of affection, fellowship and love. 


2 . SOURCES OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 

Of the ten ilokas or verses of Daia-mula-iloka, the ffrst deals with the 
question of pram&i^ or source of valid knowledge while the remaining 
nine verses expound the prameyas or ultimate objects of knowledge 
recognized by the followers of Caitanya. 

According to the first iloka, the Vedas constitute the real pramapa 
and perception, inference and the so-called other pramcuims are sources 
of valid knowledge in so far as they conform to the fundamental teachings 
of the Vedas and expoimd the nature of reality consistently with the 
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VecLic declarations. Mere logic has no competence in the determination 
of the ultimate reality. In so far as arguments are based on Vedic teachings 
and purport to expound the contents of Vedic declarations have they 
any scope in the determination of the spiritual reality. A reality that is 
spiritual surpasses the limits of ordinary, discursive thought. Ordinary 
tbinlging and reasoning follow in the wake of perception and have 
application therefore to such spatio-temporally limited objects as can be 
perceived by the senses Therefore both perception and ordinary logical 
thinking are at home only in the domain of the sense-perceived material 
world ijada-jagaf). When, however, one has to deal with a reality that 
is spiritual not circumscribed in space and time as ordinary sense-objects 
are, perception and ordinary thought are of no avail and must be super¬ 
seded by some higher mode of experience such as is attributed to sages 
and seers Cast's). Hence in the determination of the ultimate spiritual 
reality, the Vedas are our true guide—^the Vedas, i.e. as the records of 
the higher, mystical experiences of seers and sages. 


3. ULTIMATE REALITY 

What are the deliverances of the Vedas as regards the prameyas or 
ultimate objects of knowledge? According to Caitanya and his followers, 
the teaching of the Vedas as regards the ultimate reality is as follows. 
Hari is the ultimate reality, i.e. Hari who is Bhagavat or the Lord. The 
halo of Haii’s immaterial person or figure [ai»^a-hanti) is the Indeterminate 
Brahman of ^aihkara and a mere fraction of Hari's essence [am&OL) is the 
Paramatman or the supreme Self as the indwelling spirit of the created 
world. Hari is the whole of whom Paramatman is the part {amid) 

and Hari is the central reality of whom the radiating halo is the mir-viie^a 
Brahman. Hari is the unity of perfect beauty (ir^), perfect majesty 
(aiivatya), perfect strength {vtrya), perfect glory (yaias), perfect intelli¬ 
gence (Jfidna) and perfect detachment (vairdgya). He is the embodiment 
of these six attributes in their unthinkable plenitude. These attributes 
are not all of the same rank, being related, as they are, as primary and 
subsidiary. or perfection of beauty is the most fundamental of these 
attributes being related as ai^in (primary, principal or essential) to which 
majesty, strength and glory fimction as subsidiaries. What we call jfidna 
or intelligence and vairdgya or detachment in the Lord are only an 
effulgence of the Lord's attribute of yaias or glory. Hence j^ana, and 
vairdgya, the two qualities which ^aihkara stresses are attributes of a 
subsidiary attribute of the Lord and this explains why they appear as 
the halo of the Lord's person or figure. As these two attributes constitute 
the essence of Samkara's Indeterminate Absolute, Brahman as thus con¬ 
ceived is no independent realily but only an adjectival aspect of Hari as 
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plenitude of being, joy and consciousness Just as the light of a burning 
fire presupposes the fire as its source and substrate, so does the Indeter¬ 
minate Brahman as the halo of the Lord presuppose the Lord’s spiritual 
p>erson as its source and substrate. And Lord Hari in His completeness 
is the duality-in-imity of and Radha (as the Lord and IBs SaMi 

or energy), each bound to the other in inseparable bonds of devotion, 
love and affection. 

What is known as the Paramatman or the indwelling spirit of the world 
is a fragmented or fractional Incarnation of Hari as the Lord in His 
completeness and perfection. Hari has created the world of may a or 
nescdence with the help of His two attributes of majesty and strength and 
having created it, has entered or charged it with a fraction of His essence 
in the Torm of Visnu, Though a fraction of Hari, Visnu as the world-soul 
does not yet fall short of the perfection and plenitude of the Lord Hari, 
who is His source. For it is true of the infinite spiritual reality that not 
only is it complete and infinite as an infini te, all-inclusive whole outside 
which nothing is, but also that a part {amicC) of the infinite can also 
shar^ the infinitude of the whole of which it is a part. And so it has been 
'said that subtraction of even the infinite from the infinite leaves yet the 
infinite intad without diminution. 

The question is raised as to how the Lord, Hari, who is infinitude of 
being, joy and consciousness yet has the form of Kirsna which is limited 
in ^ace. To have a figure or form is not only to lose the property of 
ubiquitousness or infinitude but also to be limited in will and efficiency. 
In reply to this it is pointed out that the objection arises from a mistaken 
transference of the qualities of material bodies to objects which are spiritual 
in essence. So far as material objects are concerned, these, as tmequal 
aggregations of sattva, rajas and tamos, reveal the properties of limitation 
in space and time so that for a material body to be in one place at one 
time is to be absent from all other places at the same time. But the fiiguxe 
of Lord is a spiritual form consisting of pure, unmixed sattva {sucLdha- 
sattvcC), and not, as in the case of material bodies, of miira-saUva or sattva 
mixed with tdfnasika and rdjasika elements. And so while it is impossible 
for a material body to be in one place and also in all places at the same 
time, this is not at all impossible for a spiritual figure made of iuddha- 
saWva as the Lord’s person is. It is, in fact, one of the a-civdya or unthinkable 
attributes of the Lord that He may be limited and clearly defined in 
outline and figure and also be everywhere in His (dearly distinguishable 
form at the same time. 

The unthinkable properties which distinguish the Lord's figure or 
person also characterize His sva-rUpa or essence and His manifold powers. 
The relation between the Lord’s essence or sva-ri^a and His manifold 
powers is one of unthinkable difference-in-non-difference so that while 
the Lord in one respect is non-different from the various energies {jakti) 
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He exercises, He has also a transcendent nature which is not exhausted 
in the different manifestations of His essence. Nor are the powers which 
the Lord exercises in His different manifestations intelligible in strict 
logical terms. The powers which the Lord exercises are, e.g. the different 
forms of His essential power or energy {sva-rupa-iakti) as the ultimate 
spiritual reality, and yet this essential power He exercises in the three 
different forms of cit-iakti or power of illumination and intelligence, jiva^ 
iakti or power of self-fragmentation and self-multiplication into finite 
selves and maya-iaMi or power of materialization and insentience in the 
form of inanimate world. How a sva-rupa or essence which is inherently 
spiritual can yet appear as the insentience of a material world or how 
the infinite spiritual reality may yet split itself into innumerable limited 
spirits without prejudice to its integrity of being, is one of the mysteries 
of the ultimate Reality which defies logical resolution. 

What precisely, then, is this sva-rupa-iakti which is supposed to function 
in the three forms of cit-iakti, pva-iakti and mayd-iakti ? Since the Lord's 
essence {sva-rUpa) consists of being, consciousness and joy {sat, cit and 
anandd). His inherent energy {sva-rwpa-iaM%) must also consist of a joy 
i^dddim) in being {sat) which is also the experience or consciousness {cv£) 
of the joy in being. Thus the three aspects of the sva-rupa-iakti are 
hladinl corresponding to the joy, sandhint corresponding to the being 
and samvit corresponding to the experience or consciousness thereof. 

The followers of Saihkara distinguish between the sva-rupa-lak?apa or 
intrinsic character and tatastha-laksa'^a or extrinsic character of the 
Absolute, making of sacciddnanda (being, consciousness and bliss) the 
essence or essential nature of the Absolute, and the relation to the created 
world and creatures, its tafastha or extrinsic determination as arising 
only through the Absolute (Brahman) appearing falsely through the veil 
of nescience as creator, maintainer and destroyer of a world {srsti-sthiti- 
laya-kartrUvd). Therefore for followers of ^aihkara while being, conscious¬ 
ness and joy define Brahman’s nature truly, the relational characters are 
unreal appearances which do not belong to Brahman’s essence. Since for 
followers of Caitan3^ (as aJso for all Schools of Vaisnavaites) the world 
of experience is not an imreal appearance, the question of an absolute 
division between the sva-rupa or essential and the tatastha or relational 
characters does not arise. The taiastha or relational characters are thus 
the sva-rupa or essence itself in different aspects of its manifestation. And 
so for Caitanya and his School, what we call cit-iakti, pva-iakti and mdyd- 
iakti are not unreal appearances having no attachment to Brahman’s 
essence as the followers of Saihkara would say, but the diverse mani¬ 
festations of the Lord’s sva-rupa-iakti as hlddint, self-enjoying, sandhinl, 
self-realizing or self-positing and samvit, self-apprehending or self- 
conscious. 

What, then is cit-iakti, and what is its character as a iakti or power 
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of the Lord’s essence [sva-^upd) as being, joy and consciousness? As cit 
or intelligence, it is that iakti or energy in the Lord whereby He realizes 
His sva-ru^a as a spiritual unity-in-duality of the Lord and His ialdi, 
i.e. the unity-in-duality of the Lord, Krsna and His iakti, Radha, each 
as the other of the other and yet non-different from the other. In the aspect 
of hlddim, this realization consists in the reciprocal love of Krsna and 
Radha just as in sandhim it shows itself as the Lord’s immaterial world 
{yrnddvana) and its paraphernalia and as samvit as the experience of 
the joy or delight in this unity-in-duality. The cit-iakti is otherwise called 
antaranga-iakU, a centripetal force of concentration and inwardization 
whereby not only the whole is apprehended in its integrity as individual 
unity but also every element of the whole as the whole itself in an essential 
aspect of its being. It may thus be called a capacity to intuit the many 
as one and the one as many, a capacity to realize the spirit as a true 
spiritual unity obliterating all fixed distinctions and resolving external 
disjunctions into internal spiritual relations. 

In direct contrast to cit-iakti is mdyd-idkti which also is a form of the 
Lord’s sva-rupa-iakti. While as cit-iakti, the sva-rupa-iakti reveals the Lord 
as the ultimate spiritual reality as the all-inclusive spiritual unity of all 
that is, as mdyd-iakti it reveals Him as the insentience of the material 
world and its atomistic, sensuous values and interests. Mdyd-iakti is thus 
otherwise described as the Lord's bahiranga-iakti, a centrifugal force of 
self-dispersion and self-alienation in the Lord whereby the spiritual 
appears as insentient and purely material and the integral total point 
of view gives way to one of atomistic pluralism and particularism. Thus 
while m cit-iakti, the Lord's essence or sva-rupa appears in its intrinsic 
character as a spiritual unity integrating as well as transcending dif¬ 
ferences, in mdyd-iakti there is a complete reversal of the outlook so that 
the integral, total viewpoint is substituted by one of fragmentation and 
particularization. And so while cit-iakti delivers the truth in its com¬ 
pleteness without distortion, mdyd-iakti gives us only an inverted image 
or imitation thereof {chdyd). In this way, through the influence of mdyd- 
iakti, the particular appears not, as it really is, as a subservient element 
of the whole, but as itself the whole possessing absolute value and sig¬ 
nificance in itself. Further, while cit-iakti apprehends the spiritual as an 
immaterial spiritual reality, mdyd-iakti reveals it as the insentience of 
the inanimate material world in which consciousness is in eternal slumber. 


4. THE INDIVIDUAL—JIVA 

Between the complete truth as delivered by the Lord’s cit-iakti and 
the distorted imitation or copy thereof as presented by the Lord’s mdyd- 
iakti, stands pva-iakti which is the Lord’s sva-rupa-iakti appearing in the 
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form of limited finite selves or spirits. As standing between the opposites 
of Truth and its distorted imitation, fiva-iakti reveals itself as a dual 
capacity for a spiritual as well as an unspiritual outlook. It is thus 
otherwise called tatastha-sakti suggestive of the dual nature of the finite 
individual as belonging to both earth and heaven at the same time. Just 
as the river-bank may be said to belong to the river as well as the 
surrounding land, so is the jlva the link between the Lord, in His intrinsic 
character as the all-inclusive spiritual reality and His extrinsic disrupted 
appearance as the insentience of a material world of unrelated particulars. 
The Lord, in other words, appears as pva-iakti in so far as He splits 
Himself into infinitesimal spiritual monads bound to the Lord’s spiritual 
essence or sva-rupa on the one side and limited by its appearance as a 
material world on the other. And so while the Lord remains essentially 
the infinite, all-pervasive spirit which He is, as pva He becomes finite, 
limited, monadic, as liable to be led astray by the allurements of mayd- 
sakti as capable, in virtue of sharing the Lord’s spiritual essence, of 
extricating himself from the snare. 

Since jlva-sakti is nothing but the Lord's sva-rupa-iakti in one aspect 
of its manifestation, it also must reveal, though in a limited form, the 
being, joy and consciousness that constitutes ththoid’s sva-rupa or essence. 


5. BONDAGE AND LIBERATION 

The relation between the Lord and the jivas is to be conceived on the 
analogy of a burning fire and the sparks which it throws out. Just as a 
burning fire gives off sparks from itself which share, in fragmented form, 
the nature of the source which gives them off, so does the Lord as the 
integral spiritual reality throw out jtvas as the sparks of its integral 
being. As such, pva is both different and non-difterent from the Lord, 
non-different as being made of the Lord’s spiritual essence consisting of 
being, joy and consciousness, and different as sharing the essence in 
limited form conformably to its monadic nature. Hence while the Lord 
as the all-inclusive spiritual reality is mayddhtia in the sense of being 
master and director of His mayd-iakti whereby He causes insentience and 
fragmentation to appear in His integral spiritual essence, the pva as 
sharing the Lord’s essence in a monadic infinitesimal form is liable to 
be mastered and subjugated hy mayd [mdyddJnna). The Lord’s mdyd-iakti, 
in fact, functions in two different forms, viz. (i) as pradhana causing the 
appearance of the insentient material world, and (2) as avidyd or power 
of nescience in the pva causing it to forget its real nature as eternally 
subservient to the Lord and making it set up as an independent absolute 
possessing self-existence. It is avidyd and the forgetfulness that it pro¬ 
duces that account for the undivine self-assertion of the finite self and 
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this explains the exaggerated values that are ascribed to the finite as 
such and the suffering and frustration that result therefrom. 

The material world, though a product of mdyd-iakti, and its power of 
distortion, is not, however, an unreal appearance. On the contrary as a 
product of the Lord’s sva-rupa-iakti in the aspect of mdyd-iaktt, it shares 
the reality of its source and is a very real snare to the limited, monadic 
jiva. But while it is true that as a real material world it is the source of 
a very real confusion in the individual jtva, it is also equally true that it 
is not eternal or everlasting either in itself or in its influence on the finite 
spirit. In fact, the material world has significance only as a house of 
correction wherein the individual in its deluded egoism and god-forget¬ 
fulness learns through repeated frustrations and failures the vanity of its 
earthly ways and turns at last to the divine way as the truth and essence 
of its being. 

What, then, is this divine way as distinguished from the imdivine and 
the earthly way? It is, according to the followers of Caitanya, a way of 
life in accordance with the jtva’s true nature, the way, i.e. of hhakti, 
self-dedication and love wherein the finite spirit awakes to a realization 
of its real status as a spark of the divine Spirit and eternally subservient 
to its will. The earthly way is the way of self-will and self-assertion 
whereby the individual forgetful of its eternal subservience sets itself up 
as an independent absolute with a spurious claim to have its own way 
in all things. It is only as by repeated frustration and failure it learns 
the lesson of its real limitations that it begins to reflect on its true nature 
and realize its position as a subservient element of the spiritual whole. 
This marks the dawn of spiritual enlightenment wherein, through the 
school of suffering and frustration, the jvua perceives at last the error 
of its earthly ways and awakes to a realization of its true being, not as 
a self-existent, independent absolute as it mistook itself for, but as 
eternally subservient to the Lord. What at first comes as a shock of 
disappointment and failure and, through subsequent reflection on the 
cause, becomes an intellectual comprehension of the finite nature as a 
subservient factor of the whole, gradually spreads over the whole being 
of the finite spirit permeating its thoughts, its emotions and its will. In 
this way what at first appears as abstract, cold intellectual assent becomes 
at last a complete self-giving, an unconditional self-dedication of the 
whole nature, intellectual, emotional and conative. This stage, according 
to the followers of Caitanya, shows hhakti at its highest reach, wherein 
not only self-will gives way to the will of the Lord in all things, but all 
finite values, including the social and moral values of finite group life, 
are merged in and subordinated to the integral absolute life. When this 
stage is reached, there is straining of the entire personality towards the 
integral, whole life—a straining of the soul which is not merely contem¬ 
plative surrender, which, at its best, is only negative self-emptying, but 
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also a buming desire as a sonl-bunger and a soul-thirst that will not be 
appeased by anything short of the integral complete life. This is roigalmika- 
hhaMi—hhakti not merely as an intellectual seeking or discovery, but 
a straining in every fibre of being for the integral, absolute life as 
an eternally subservient element of the Whole.* The culmination of 
rdgdimikci-hhakti is mahd-bhdva which in the jiva is the limitation 
of its divine archetype as represented in the reciprocal love of the 
Lord, Krsna and His §akti, Radha, the love that makes each find its 
fulfilment in the other and feel incomplete and void in the absence of 
the other. 

Bhakti which defines the jtva's spiritual destiny is only life according 
to j%va*s true nature as a monadic fraction of and therefore eternally 
subservient to the Lord's perfection and fullness of being. As such, hhakti 
is something that belongs to the pva by nature and is not an acquisition 
or addition ah extra to the regenerate soul. All pvas, in other words, are 
by nature hhaktas or devoted servants of the Lord as fractions of His 
essence or svor-rupa as being, joy and consciousness. This inherent hhakti 
or devotion in the fiva is eternally manifest in the nitya-muktas, the 
eternally free souls, who constitute the Lord’s constant attendants in 
Vaikmitha and Vmdavana, and who, as denizens of these divine spheres, 
live permanently beyond the range of mdyd-iakti and never fall a victim 
to its allurements. It is otherwise with the haddha-j%vas, the earth-bound 
souls, who live within the sphere of mdyd’s infiuence and are therefore 
liable to be deluded and led astray by its charms. In their case the 
inherent hhakti lies dormant at first till the individual through the hard 
school of experience realizes the error of his earthly ways and discovers 
at last the divine way as the path to the fulfilment of his spiritual destiny. 
Whai this happens, the inherent hhakti in the jtva awakes from sliunber 
and reveals the individual in his true character as a servant eternally 
bound to the Lord by the bond of service, devotion and love. The 
awakening to hhakti and love in the case of the earth-bound soul is thus 
a reminiscence or self-discovery rather than an acquired quality. 

Besides the two broad classes of jtvas as haddha or earth-boimd and 
niiya-mukta or eternally free, there are sub-classes of earth-bound souls 
corresponding to their level of spiritual perfection and progress. Thus 
we have not merely the three classes of plants, animals and humans 
amongst the earth-bound souls but also amongst the humans themselves 
different levels of spiritual perfection and progress. For example, while 
some humans live a purely earthly life in utter forgetfulness of their 
real status as eternal servants of the Lord, there are others who prefer 
a spiritual life of devotion and love consistently with their destiny as 
monadic fractions of the absolute Spirit. The idea of the finite spirit as 
finite, limited and therefore eternally dependent on the Absolute as the 
inclusive whole is the beginning of hhakti. When the abstract idea through 
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lieightening of consciousness becomes intensified into an intuition, the 
bare thought has passed over into the warmth and intimacy of devotion 
and love. Bhakti psychologically is thus knowing intensified and trans¬ 
formed into an intuitive realization—intellection, consciousness or thought 
so condensed and concentrated {cid-ghand) as to amount to a living, 
presentative experience. Thus while in the content aspect bhakti is the 
realization of the j%vds eternal dependence on the Lord, psychologically 
it is a form of intellectual intuition which transforms the entire personality, 
intellectual, emotional and conative. 

The relation between the Lord, the jivas and the material world is, as 
already noted, a relation of unthinkable difference-in-non-difference, not 
definable in strict logical terms. While jtva-iakii and mdyd-iakti are 
themselves aspects of the Lord’s sva-rupa-iakti, yet the Lord has also 
a transcendent nature which remains complete and unchanged in spite 
of His exercise of the different powers. And while the Lord as both 
immanent in and also transcending the functionings of His various powers 
reveals Himself in unthinkable difference-in-non-difference from the 
powers He exercises, the powers themselves as cit, Qvoa and mdya-§akUs 
are also beyond comprehension both severally and in their mutual 
relation. 

.r i^^his is why the followers of Caitanya describe their standpoint as a-cinfya- 
p^teddbheda which must be distinguished alike from Brahma-vivarUa- 
vdda and Brahma-parii^i.dma-vdda. While vivarttor-vdda regards the world- 
appearance as an adhydsa at false appearance in the eternally accomplished 
absolute Reality reducing the world thereby to an unreal appearance 
that does not affect Brahman’s essence, the followers of Caitanya consider 
the world to be real as a house of correction for the jiva or finit e soul 
though in unthinkable difference-in-non-difference from the absolute 
Reality. In Brahma-pariij,dma-vdda again the world, though considered 
to be real, is yet taken to be a pari^tama or substantial modification of 
Brahman, the absolute Reality. As against this view, bheddbheda offers 
the doctrine of Sakti~parindma-vdda explaining the world and finite 
spirits not as the substantial modification of Brahman itself, but as the 
transformation of its a-cintya-iakti, i.e. of the inscrutable powers of its 
sva-^Upa as cit- jlva- and mdyd-iakti. This, while saving the integrity of 
Brahman in its transcendent being yet makes it one with the world 
through its supernal powers in an imthinkable difference-in-non-difference. 


NOTE 

I. Such J>haki% is possible only axoongst the ang^, the eternally free spirits who 
are the Lord’s constant attendants in His immatenal world {Breya-dhSman). 
For the earth-bound soul what is possible is its imitation or copy m the form 
of rSgdnugd-bhakti, a devotion lhat follows in the wake of its original in the 
Lord's immaterial world. 
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CHAPTER XV 


SAIVA AND SAKTA SCHOOLS 

A. Saiva-siddhAnta 

I. RELATION TO OTHER SCHOOLS 

Saiva-Siddhanta is the name by which Tamil Saivaism is known. The 
expression literally means ‘‘the settled conclusion or jftnal position of 
Saivaism”; and it serves to distinguish the system from non-Saiva Schools 
as well as from other types of Saivaism. The systems of thought other than 
the Siddhanta are classed under four heads: (i) purap-purac-camayam 
(outermost); (2) purac-camayan (outer); (3) ahap-purac-camayam (inner); 
and (4) ahac-camayam (innermost). Tlie heterodox Schools like the Loka5rata, 
Jaina and Bauddha are outermost in the sense that they are farthest 
removed from the Siddhanta. They had no belief in the Veia, nor in God, 
The next grade of Schools which are called outer are: Nyaya, Mimaihsa, 
Ekatma-vada, Saihkhya, Yoga and Pancaratra. Though they recognize 
the authority of the Veda, they do not accept the Sivdgamas as authori¬ 
tative. The inner Schools are some types of Saivaism, like PaSupata, 
Mah§.vrata, Kala, Varna, Bhairava and Aikya-vada which, while regarding 
Siva as the supreme God, do not agree to the scheme of categories set 
forth in the Siddhanta. The last group of Schools which is called inner¬ 
most also consists of varieties of Saivaism, such as Pd§aij>a-vdda-Saiva, 
Bheda-vdda-Saiva, Siva-sama-vada, Siva-sahkrdrda-vdda, I§vara~avikdra- 
vdda and Sivddvaita. These accept all the categories detailed in the 
Siddhanta ; but they differ from it in defining some of the categories. Thus 
through a criticism of the rival systems from the most remote to the most 
proximate, the Siddhantin, following the usual philosophic procedure, 
seeks to establish his view. Here we shall content ourselves with merely 
expounding the principal tenets of the Siddhanta. But before we proceed 
to that task we shall briefly mention the important authorities on the 
Sid dhan ta School of Saivaism. 


2. THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES 

The primary sources of Saivaism are the twenty-eight Sivdgamas, of 
which the Kdmikd is the most important. The authority of the Vedas is 
also recognized. Saint Tirumular, author of the Tirit^mandiram says, "The 
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Agama, as much as the Veda, is truly the work of God; the one {yedcC) 
is general and the other [AgamoC) special; though some consider these words 
of the Lord, the two a‘vdas, to be different, for the great no difference 
exists.” 

References to Siva and the worship offered to him in South India are 
to be found in the earliest extant literature in Tamil, viz. the works of 
the Saiigam age. The great period of Saivaism, however, was when the 
sixty-three canonical saints,^ called ndyanmdrs or adiydrs lived and 
showed to the people the way of devotion to Siva. Of these, Appar, Tiru- 
jhana-saiiibandhar, Sundaramurti and Manikkavacakar,® are honoured 
as the great teachers of Saiva religion (samaydcdryas). The h3nnns sung 
by the iirst three constitute the Tevdram; of the Ttru-vdcakam of 
Manikkavacakar, it has been said that he whose heart is not melted by it 
must have had a stone for his heart .3 

The four great saints referred to above did not attempt any systematic 
exposition of the Saiva doctrines. This task was left to the teachers who 
followed them. The most important of the santdndcdryas, as these later 
teachers are called, are MeykajQi^adeva, Arunandi-6ivac§.rya, Marai- 
ih§na-saihbandha and Umapati-§ivac§.rya. Meyka^iija’s Stva-yUdna-bodham 
(thirteenth century a.d.) is the basic text of the Saiva-Siddhanta philo¬ 
sophy. The tradition about this work is that it is a Tamil rendering made 
by Meykai^<^ of the Pdia-vimocana section of the Raurava-Agama, But 
this is now disputed by some scholars who believe that the Tamil Siva- 
jUdna-hodham is an original work of Meykatuja. There are twelve sv^a& 
(aphorisms) in the Siva-j^idnor-hodJi^m with a vdrttika (commentary) 
written by the author himself. Aru^andi's Siva-jfi>dna-siddhiydr has justly 
become famous as the classic of ^aiva-siddhanta. In the first part called 
‘^para-^ak^a” alien Schools are refuted; in the second part, *'supak§a” 
(Sansk^t sva~pak^a), the tenets of ^aiva-siddhanta are expounded, closely 
following the S%va~jfidna-bodham. Marai-jnana-saihbandha is not known 
to have written any work. But his disciple, Umapati-^ivacarya, wrote 
several treatises expounding the Siddhanta, One of them is Siva-prdkd&am, 
a book of one hundred verses. 


3. MAIN CATEGORIES 

The main categories of ^aiva-siddhanta are: pati (God), paiu (soul), 
9XkA.pdia (bond). According to this system, God, soul and matter are all 
real; and so the Siddhanta is a pluralistic realism. 

God is the highest reality in the SiddhSinta system. He is referrred to 
as pati, because he is the only lord of all beings. The very first siiira of 
Siva-jUdna-bodham gives an argument for the existence of God. It reads 
thus: "The universe which is diversified as 'he,' 'she' and 'it,' and is 
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subject to the three-fold change (viz. origination, sustentation and de¬ 
struction) must be what is created (by an efficient cause). Owing to its 
conjunction with the a^ava-^mala (impurity of ignorance), it emanated 
from Kara (God), to whom it returns at the time of dissolution Hence 
the learned say that Kara is the first cause.” Just as artifacts cannot be 
produced except by an artisan, so the world, in order that it may come 
into being, exists for a while, and then gets dissolved to be re-created after 
some tim e, needs a creator who is Grod. God Himself, however, does not 
change. "Just as time, the producer of all change, itself remains without 
change,” says Meykanida, "so God who creates, maintains and destro3re 
the world without any extraneous means, and by His mere will remains 
without change.” He is the unchanging grormd of all that changes. The 
world is an artifact of God, 

God is designated in the Siddhanta by sudi names as Hara and ^iva. 
He is Hara in the sense that he removes the bonds of the soul, as also in 
the sense that in Him the world gets resolved. He is called Siva, because 
He is the supreme bliss. He may be referred to by any of the three genders 
corresponding to the three-fold form in which the universe appears, viz. 
as "he,” "she,” and "it." He may be called Sivah, Sivd, or Stvam. All 
the names of Siva may be rendered thus in the three genders. Manikka- 
vacakar S 3 .ys: "Lo, behold! He is the male and the female and the neuter.” 

The Siva of the Saiva-siddhanta is superior to the Tri-murhs, Brahma, 
Visnu and Rudra. It is significant that in the terminology of popular 
Hinduism, the terms Kvara and Mahe^vara refer to Siva. And it is the 
claim of the Siddhantin that even as identified with Rudra, the third of 
the Hindu Trinity, Siva is superior to the other two in the sense that in 
prcdaya Rudra alone stands unaffected, while even Brahma and Vi§nu 
are affected in a way. The function of Rudra is continuous and lasts 
through sr^if sthtti and santhara, whereas Brahma and Vi§nu have no 
function to perform in the period of savkhdra or pralaya. In the language 
of the Svefdivatara-Upani$cid, "Rudra is the one god; there is no second 
to him. He rules all the worlds with his ruling powers. He creates 
all beings, protects them, and merges them together at the end of 

time .”4 

God for the Siddhantin is mr-gu7j^. But the expression does not mean 
"attiibuteless” as in the S5^tem of Advaita; it only means "devoid of 
the gufias of prakrti, viz. sattva, rajas and tamos” It is in this sense that 
Tirum^ar uses the phrase "mukJmi^^nirgu^m” (free from the three 
gKMzs). Siva is the Tunya (the fourth), and is beyond the states of waking 
ija^af), dreaming {^sroapnci) and sleep {su^upti), which are conditions 
respectively of the three guv^s or prakrti, sattva, rajas and tamas.s Sa5?s 
Meyka:ada: "Will not the Inrd who is mr-guv>a, nir-mala (devoid of 
impurities), eternal bliss, tat-para (superior to all things) and incomparable, 
and appears to the soul when the latter gets rid of the categories such as 
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ether, etc., will not He appear (to the soul) as a surpassing wonder and as 
the inseparable hght of its understanding?”® 

Usually eight qualities are attributed to Siva. They are: independence, 
purity, self-knowledge, omniscience, freedom from mala, boimdless 
benevolence, omnipotence and bliss. In Ttrukkural, God is described as 
en-guitaUdn (endowed with eight qualities).? In Siva are all perfections 
ensured. There is no limit to His greatness. The sixth sutra of Siva-jndna- 
hodham declares that God is ^oken of by the wise as S%va-sat or cit-sat. 
As ctt (pure consciousness) or Siva, He is incomprehensible and transcends 
human intelligence. As sat or Being He is to be realized through divine 
wisdom. He is above the known, and yet He is not unknown 

Siva is immanent in the universe and also transcendent. He is vt^Or- 
ru^a (of the form of the universe) and v%ivddhtka (more than the tmiverse). 
Almost every Saiva saint has sung the praise of both these aspects of 
God. Siva appears m the form of the universe; but the universe does 
not exhaust his nature. He is with form and is formless as well. The 
conception of A^ta-murta (Siva in eight forms) brings out the aspect 
of God's immanence. M3.nikdkavacakar sings' 

”Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the sun and the moon. 

The sentient man—^these eight forms He pervades ” 

Appar describes Siva as these eight forms, as the sacrificer {yajamdna), 
as good and evil, as male and female, as the form of every form, as yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. The view that is implicit in such descriptions is 
not to be confused with pantheism; for Siva or God exceeds the world, 
while being its ground. Meykan<Ja says that Siva is beyond perception 
and thought. Manikkavacakar declares that, though the supreme Siva 
became man, woman, and what is neither, ether, fire, nor the final cause. 
He transcends all the forms. He has no name, no form and no marks 
whatever. 

God in the Saiva-siddh 3 nta is the operative cause of the world, and not 
its material cause also, as in some Schools of the Vedanta. The Siddhanta 
is not Brahmar^ar% 7 }.dma-vada', it is prakHi-parindma-vdda, and m this 
respect resembles the Samkhya doctrine. It is mdyd that is the material 
clause of the world, as clay is of pot. But mere clay will not transform 
itself into a pot, since for such transformation the activity of an agent, 
VIZ. a potter, is required. So also, for creating the world out of mSyd an 
operative cause is essential; and that is God. Here, of course, there is 
difierence between the Siddhinta and the Saihkhya God creates the 
world, being its operative or efficient cause, through His iakti which 
serves as the instrumental cause, even as the potter makes his pots by 
operating on his wheel.® The analogy of the potter, however, should not 
be pressed too far. The potter has only finite intelligence and limited 
power; and he plies his wheel in order to eke out a living. Not so is the 
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Lord, Who is omniscient and omnipresent, and has no ends of TTis own to 
accomplish. He is satya-samkalpa and dpta-kama ; His resolves are all true, 
and His desires are eternally accomplished. He makes the world evolve in 
order that souls may be saved through the removal of their impurities. 
Siva has five ftmctions: tirodhdna (obscuration), (creation), sthiti 

(preservation), samhdra (destruction), and awugraha (grace). Of these, the 
first four have the last one as their goal. The world-process is for the sake 
of the soul’s release; and it in no way affects God’s nature. Siva remains 
the same whether the world evolves or not. The sun is impartial and the 
same to all things; but because of him, such diverse phenomena as the 
blooming of the lotus, the emission of heat by the burning-glass and the 
evaporation of water, etc,, take place .9 It is the same sun that makes some 
lotuses bud, some bloom and some others wither away. Similarly, but for 
the power of God nothing would move, and the world-process wotild be 
impossible. Yet God’s nature remains unaltered by what happens to and 
in the world. 

The Siddhantin does not favour the doctrine of avatar a (incarnation). 
The author of the Siva-jUdnor-siddhiyar^^ says that, while the other gods 
are subject to birth and death, suffeiing and enjo3nnent, Siva, the consort 
of Uma, is free from these. Siva has no incarnations; for without karman 
there can be no incarnation, and Siva has no karman. Bodies that are bom 
and are seen to die are the products of karman. God does not take on a 
body in the way the transmigrating soul does. This does not mean that 
God caimot appear in bodily form. He does appear in the form in which 
He is worshipped by His devotee and also in the forms that are required 
to save the soul.** But all such forms are not made of matter; they are the 
expression of His grace. One of the precious modes in whicdi He appears is 
that of the guru (teacher) whose purpose it is to save the straggling soul 
from samsdra. The conception of C^d as love sjxd grace figures as a frequent 
theme in the hymns of the Saiva saints. Tirumular says in one of his 
memorable verses that only the ignorant distinguish between God (Siva) 
and love [anbtC), and that wisdom lies in identifying the two.'* 

Of the three categories of the Saiva-siddhanta, pati, paiu ^j\dpdia, 
we have now explained the nature of the first which is the most fundamental 
category in the sense that it is the only independent substance. Before 
proceeding to understand the nature of the soul and its bonds, the other 
two categories, let us examine the nature of the world and its evolution, for 
it is the world that provides the soul with locations, vehicles and objects 
of finite experience. 

Mdyd is the material cause of the universe. The Siddhantin argues 
{on the basis of sat~kdrya~vdda,^^ that the universe which is an effect must 
I have a material clause which is not different from it in nature. The universe 
lis non-intelligent {a~cif) : and God who is intelligence {cit^ cannot be its 
material cause. So a material cause which is non-intelligent has to be 
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postulated. That is mdyd. Mctyd is so called because the universe is 
resolved {ma) into it, and is evolved (yd) from it. It is the primal matrix 
out of which the universe is made. It is from mdyd that the souls are 
endowed with bodies (^anu), organs (Parana), worlds (^huvancC), and 
objects of enjoyment {}}hogyd). By itself, however, mdyd cannot function, 
because it is non-intelligent. It requires intelligent guidance which is 
provided by 5 iva. ^iva operates on mdyd, not directly, but through his 
cit-iakti. Thus guided, mdyd throws forth from itself the tattvas (principles) 
that constitute the universe. 

The Siddhantin makes a distinction between two orders of evolution, 
one pure (Buddha) and the other impure (a-iuddha). Mdyd is, accordingly, 
two-fold, pure and impure, iuddha-mdyd and a-iuddha-mdyd. It is pure 
when it is not mixed with dnava and karman,^^ and impure when it is 
mixed with them. 

Suddha-mdyd which is also called mahd-mdyd and kntilai is operated on 
by Siva Himself through His iakti in its threefold aspects, viz, icchd 
(desire), jUdna (knowledge) and kriyd (will). There are five evolutes of 
iuddha-mdyd'. ndda, hindu, sdddkhya, mdheivar% and ivddha-vidyd. Ndda 
is iiva-tattva, while hindu is iakti-tattva. The former is the result of the 
operation of jndna-iakti on iuddha-mdyd', the latter arises when kriyd- 
iakti operates on ndda. Jhdna and kriyd iaktis operating on hindu in an 
equal measure produce sdddkhya. From this, mdheivari is derived when 
more of kriyd-iakti is active along with jndna. And from mdheivari, 
iuddha-vidyd is evolved when jndna-iakti is the dominant operative 
factor. These five evolutes of iuddha-mdyd are collectively known as 
iiva-tattvas or preraka-kdnda. 

From iuddha-mdyd is evolved also the system of sounds. The forms 
of sound are four. The first is para which is absolutely supreme and subtle. 
The second is paiyantt which is relatively gross and yet undifferentiated, 
like the colours of the peacock in the contents of a peahen’s egg. The 
third is madhyamd which is grosser still and differentiated, but not 
articulate. The fourth is vaikharl which is articulate sound. Meaning is 
made known by a capacity (iakti) which is manifested through letters 
and words. The grammarians give the name sphota to this capacity. It 
resides in nada-tattva, the first evolute of iuddha-mdya. 

The rest of the principles in the Siddhanta scheme of evolution arise 
out of a-iuddha-mdyd which is also called adho-mdyd (the downward 
mdyc^ or mohim (that which deludes), ^iva does not act on a-iuddha-mdyd, 
because of its impurity. Over the remainder of the evolution it is the 
divinities like SadaSiva and Rudra who proceed from iuddha-mdyd that 
presides, SadaSiva produces from a-itiddha-rndyd by means of his iakti 
three principles, viz. kola (time), niyati (destiny or necessity), and kald 
(lit. particle), and from kald two more principles, viz. vidyd (knowledge) 
and rdga (attachment). These five talmas constitute the sheaths or cloaks 
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{pafica-kancuka) of the soul. As conditioned by these sheaths, the soul 
becomes what is called purusa-tattva. Prakrii which is the counterpart of 
purusa arises out of kuld by the activity of Rudra. The five sheaths along 
with piirtisa and prakrti are known as vidyd-tattvas\ and they constitute 
what is called bhojayitr-kdii^a, the part of evolution which brings about 
enjo5nnent, as distinguished from preraka-kdnda which is the directive 
part consisting of the evolutes of iuddha-mdyd, as already noticed. 

From prakrti in its avyakta (unmanifest) state arise ciUa and huddhi 
(intellect). From huddhi evolves ahamkdra (individuality). There are 
three varieties of ahamkdra, distinguished by the predominance, respec¬ 
tively, of sattva, rajas and tamas. The names which ahamkdra acquires in 
these three forms are taijasa, vaikrta'^S and hhutddi. From the taijasa 
ahamkdra the organs of sense and manas (mind) are derived, from the 
vaikrta the organs of action, and from the hhutddi the subtle elements 
called tanmdtras. From the tanmdtras are produced the gross elements 
{mahd-bhiitas). With these the evolutionary scheme is complete, consisting 
of thirty-six principles. 
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Maya is one of the bonds {poisas) of the soul. It provides the soul with 
the means, locations and objects of enjoyment called hhogya-kai^da. 
The world of may a is usually referred to as a-sat. This expression, however 
does not mean that the world is "non-existent” or "unreal”; it only means 
that the world is other than God who is sat. In the sense that mdyd is 
a-cit or non-intelligent, it is a-sat. 

Souls are by nature infinite, pervasive and omniscient. But because of 
their association with impurities {malas) or bonds {pdias), they experience 
themselves as finite, limited and parviscient. They are called paiu 
because they have pdia (bonds). The three malas that bind the soul to the 
course of transmigration are d‘tj,ava-, harma- and mdyd-.^^ (i) ATy,ava-mala 
is a connate impurity. It is in the Saiva-siddhanta what avtdyd is in 
Advaita-Vedanta. It deludes the soul and makes it a victim of samsdra. 
It is called dmiva because on account of it the infinite soul becomes finite 
or atomic («««), as it were. It is a positive entity which is beginningless 
and resides in the soul, like the green patina on copper. It is called mtila- 
mala, because it is the original cause of the soul's bondage. It is described 
as the impurity of darkness {irul-malam), because it deludes the soul. It is 
non-intelligent; and so it has to be operated upon by the Lord through 
his power of obscuration {tirodhdna-sakti), which for that reason is itself 
called a mala. (2) Karma-mala is the bond forged by deeds. The soul, with 
its cognitive and conative powers limited by dpava, acts and enjoys— 
acts in order to enjoy the fruits of its deeds, and enjoys the results of its 
past works. Prompted by appetition and aversion, the soul acts in certain 
ways and acquires merit and demerit which constitute the impurity of 
harman. The soul's transmigratory course is conditioned by karman. 
Since karman is a blind force, it needs the guidance of ^iva. And it is 
through the grace of 5 iva that the soul could gain release from the 
stronghold of karman, (3) Mayd-mala, which is the third impurity, is the 
material cause of the universe. It endows the soul, as we have already 
explained, with a psycho-ph3/sical organism and provides it with worlds 
and objects of enjo3nnent. The three malas together constitute the bondage 
of the soul; they are in beginningless association with it. Like the bran, 
husk and sprout of paddy, they bind the soul differently, and are to be 
distinguished from one another. 

The Siddhantin classifies souls into three groups: sakala, pralaydkala 
and vijUandkala. “Kald” means a part or particle; and here it refers to 
the conditions of empirical existence. The sakala-jiva is the soul which 
is endowed with all the empirical conditions of existence, and is associated 
with all the three kinds of bonds. The pralaydkala is the soul as it exists 
inpralaya (i.e. the period of cosmic dissolution) rid of mdyd and its evolutes. 
Because of the continued presence of karman besides d'^ava, the pralaydkala 
becomes sakala again when there occurs fresh creation. The vijUdndkala 
Is the jiva from which karman too has been removed, besides mdyd', 
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and only anava remains for it. It resides in the world constituted by 
iuddha-mdyd, and has no need to return to empirical existence. It is in a 
state fit for release, which it attains when through the grace of Siva the 
impurity of anava is removed from it. The states of the three classes of 
souls are called, respectively, sakala-avasthd, kevala-avasthd and iuddha- 
avasthd. 

One of the characteristics of the jtva, according to the Siddhantin, is 
that it assumes the nature of the entity with which it is associated. 
Meykanda speaks of it as adu-adu-ddal (becoming that and that). The 
soul, like a crystal, reflects whatever it is united with. It takes on the 
colour of its environment. When in bondage it reflects the nature of mala ; 
when in release it acquires the nature of 5 iva. For this reason, the soul is 
described as sad-asat. It becomes a-sat when it leans towards mala, and 
sat when it inclines towards ^iva. In the kevala-avasthd it is a-sat ] in the 
sakala-avasthd it is sad-asat \ in the hiddha-avasthd it is sat. 

The jtva is related to Siva as body to soul. God's relation to the soul 
is also explained by the analogy of the relation of the letter a to all other 
letters. The Siddhantin describes this relation as a-dvaita, by which 
expression he does not mean non-difference {a-hheda) but only non¬ 
separateness {ananyatva). As an entity, the soul is different from God; 
in nature, it is similar to God. Even in release it retains its entitative 
distinctness. The argument for the plurality of souls which is advanced by 
the Siddhantin is the familiar one based on the distinctness of body, mind, 
etc., for each soul. 


4. LIBERATION 

The release of the soul is accomplished through four means which are 
called caryd, kriyd, yoga and jndna. These are, respectively, the paths of 
the ddsa, sat-putra, sakhd, and sat. The soul that goes by the path of caryd 
(observance) behaves as the servant {ddsci) of God. Cleaning the temples 
of God, rendering service to the daily worship of God’s images, singing the 
praise of God and serving God's devotees are some of the forms which 
caryd takes. When the soul enters the next path which is kriyd (rites), 
it becomes more intimate with God and considers itself to be his good son 
{sat-putra). Its service to God becomes closer; it offers him its love and 
praise. Yet the acts of service are external in character, though the 
changed relationship between God and soul enables the latter to march 
forward and get nearer its Lord. At the next stage which is yoga (con¬ 
templation), the soul regards God as its friend {sakhd). The path of con¬ 
templation enables it to withdraw its senses from their respective objects 
and concentrate its mind on God. The three paths we have now described, 
caryd, kriyd and yoga, are preparatory disciplines which make the soul 
fit to receive unto itself the nature of God. These are different stages in 
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the pilgrim's progress towards perfection. The first is called sdlokya, 
i.e. residence in the realm of God, which is attained by the path of caryd. 
The second is sdmtpya, i.e. attaining the nearness of God, which is the 
fruit of kriyd. The third is sdriipya, i.e. acquiring the form of God, which 
is the result of yoga. With this, however, the goal has not been reached. 
The supreme end is sdyujya, union with God, which is to be gained by 
jndna or wisdom. As the root of bondage is dnava or ignorance, it has to 
be removed hy j^dna. The path of j 9 i,dna, or san-mdrga (good path) as it 
is otherwise called, is the last stage in the soul's journey to God. At the 
end of it, the soul becomes completely free of mala and attains perfection. 

The modus opemndi which makes the soul fit for receiving God’s grace 
is elaborately set forth in Saiva-Siddhanta literature. The soul must first 
learn to equate empirical good and evil. This is called “iruvinaiyoppu,” 
equating the two t57pes of karman, viz. the good and the bad. That is, 
the soul becomes indifferent to both merit and demerit, realizing that 
merit is bondage even as demerit is. When the soul gets settled in such an 
attitude, the mala which had hitherto obscured its vision becomes fit 
for the divine surgeon's operation. The maturation of mala is called 
mala-paripdka. The soul at this stage no longer cognizes with the evolutes 
of a-iiiddha-mdyd, nor with its own feeble and flickering intelligence. It 
has no use now for pdia-pidna and paiu-jhdna. It is now filled, through 
contemplation, with the glory of God. And God's grace descends on it. 
This is known as iakti-nipdta, the descent of God's power. With the 
on-set of divine grace, Siva reveals Himself to the soul and imparts to it 
the jad'na that liberates it. The state of the soul in the jUdna-mdrga is the 
iuddha-avasthd, which is the state of grace or arul as distinguished from 
the kci'ala-avasthd which is the state of darkness or irtd and the sakala- 
avasthd which is the state of confused knowledge or marul. The soul in 
the iuddha-avasthd is, as we have seen, the vijndna~kala. To it Siva reveals 
Himself as its own inner light; while to the pralaydkala He appears in a 
divine supernatural form, and to the sakala in human form as a preceptor. 
By seeing, touching or instructing, God performs the purification {diksd) 
of the soul, and weans it from association with mala, and makes it realize 
its own Sivatva. This is moksa or release. Even after release the soul may 
appear embodied for a while, due to the residue of prdrahdha-karman. 
But this in no way affects the soul's perfection. 

The soul's attainment of Sivatva does not mean the mergence of its 
being in ^iva. The entitative difference of the soul from Siva is main¬ 
tained even in mok^a. The jlva can claim God’s nature as its own too, but 
not that it itself is God. The difference between bondage and release is 
this: while in the former the soul's experience is through pa^a (bond), 
in the latter it is through pati (i.e. Lord). The soul’s knowledge in the 
state of release is pati-jndna —an expression which does not mean the 
Lord’s knowledge, but the soul’s knowledge through the Lord. There is 
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also this difference between the released soul and God. While the soul is 
now free from mala and enjoys the bliss of Siva, it does not share with 
the latter His five functions of creation, sustentation, destruction, con¬ 
cealment and bestowal of grace. Moksa thus is not a state of bare identity; 
it is the experience of unity-in-duality. God is the giver of eternal bliss; 
and the soul is the recipient thereof. Without becoming identical with 
God, the soul enjo57s His nature. This view is described by the Siddhantin 
as the true Advaita. What is denied by the negative particle (a-) in this 
expression is not the existence of two but the duality of two. The Siddh- 
ar> tin sa37s, "They are not two,” and not "There are not two.” Umapati 
declares in his Siva-prakdiam'. “We expound here the beauty of ^aiva- 
Siddhanta, the cream of the Vedanta, whose excellent merit consists in 
its exposition of the Advaita, postulating an inseparable relation like 
body and soul, eye and the sun, the soul and the eye, supported as it is 
by the dharma of the highest authoritative books and unlike the hheda 
and bhedd, hheda and a-bheda relations illustrated respectively, by light 
and darkness, word and meaning, gold and ornament, set forth by the 
other Schools, and which is further supported by perfectly logical methods, 
and is light to the truth-seekers and darkness to others.”^® 


NOTES 


Sekkilar’s Periya-puranam gives the lives of these saints. 

These four are said to be the exemplars, respectively, of the four main paths 
of devotions, viz. ddsa-mwrga or the path of the servant, sat-putra-mdrga or 
the path of the good son, sakhd-mdrga, or the path of the friend, and san-mdrga 
or the true path. 

Naihbi-antjar-naihbi compiled the hymns of the four saints and the works of 
other Saiva poets and seers to form what is known as the twelve T^ru-murai. 

4. iii. 2. 

5. Tiru-mandiram, v. 2296. 

6. ^iva-jndna-hodham, ix. 2. 

7. i. 9. 

8. $%va-jndna-siddhiydr, I. i. 18. 

9. ^iva-jndna-siddhiydy, I. ii. 33. 

10. II. ii. 25. 

11. Three t5^es of forms are distinguished: (i) bhoga-rupa, which grants enjoyment 
to souls; (2) ghora-rupa, which destroys the karmans of souls, and (3) yoga-rupa, 
which effects the release of souls. See Siddhiydr, I. ii. 50. 

12. Tiru-mandiram, v. 270. 

13. This is the same as the Samkhya view that the effect is pre-existent in the 
cause and that the two are identical in substance. 

14. Af^va, karman and fHdyd are the impurities [malas) that bind the soul. 

15. In the Samkhya system the sdttvika-ahamkdra is called vaikrta and the rdjasa 
is called taijasa. 

16. Sometimes malas are said to be five: these three with tirodhdyin (i.e. Siva’s 
power of obscuration) and mdyeya (i.e. product of mdyd) which is the world. 

17. See note 2. 

18. See J. M. Nallasvami Pillai: Studies in Saiva-Siddhdnta, p. 245. 
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CHAPTER XV —continuei 


SAIVA AND SAKTA SCHOOLS 

B. kasmira Saivaism 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Satvaism, as a monistic system of thought, as distinct from ritualistic 
religion, arose in K§imlra in the first half of the ninth century a.d. It 
is a noTX-Ved,ic system, because it does not recognize the Veda as the final 
authority. Its appeal is not confined to the privileged three castes. It 
does not debar the &udra from following the path to liberation. It recog¬ 
nizes the imiversal brotherhood of all men, irrespective of caste and 
nationality. It is an Agamio system. It traces its origin to the sixty-four* 
monistic iaiva-Agamas. 

This system is called Svatantrya-vada, because it accepts free wiU to 
be the ultimate metaphysical principle. It is called Abhasa-v3.da, because 
it holds that all appearance is concretization of the Ultimate. It is called 
Trika'^ because of its triadic tendency. And it is called Kadmira ^aivaisms 
because all the writers of the available literature on the monistic ^aivaism 
belonged to KaSmIra. It is primarily based, not on reason nor on Scriptural 
authority, but on the most direct experience of the true reality tlnough 
spiritual discipline, the practice of Yoga. 

Xaimira was the meeting-ground of the various philosophical currents 
at the time of the rise of the monistic Saivaism. Buddhism had a strong¬ 
hold in KaSmira since the time of ASoka (273-232 b.c.). It was in Kaimira 
that Kani^ka convoked an assembly of the Buddhist theologians to 
reconcile the conflicting doctrines of difierent Schools of Buddhism. Its 
existence was particularly felt by the Saivas, when Ka^i^ka (a.d. 78—101) 
made a gift of Kaiimra (Kam§ka-puram?) to Buddhistic church and 
Na^ujuna came to power and began to spread Buddhism. The aggressive 
attitude of Nagarjuna is referred to by Kalhana4 in his Rdja-tarangiij^ and 
by Varadar 3 .ja in his Stva-sutra^vdrtHka.s 

Panini's grammar was intensively studied. Kai5ra.ta wrote a commentary on 
the Mahd-bhd^a of Patanjali. And Abhinavaguptapada, as the name given to 
him by his teachers implies, was looked u^n as an incarnation of Patailjali. 
Monistic Vedanta was fairly popular. Saihkaificar3ra's visit to Ka§nura 
(a.d. 820) further stimulated the interest of the learned in it. Monistic 
Siktaism was propounded by a section of the monistic ^aivas themselves. 
The Sarhkhya philosophy was there as an integral part of the Vedanta. 
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2. HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

Vasugupta (a.d. 825), the author of Siva-sutra, was the first to present 
the Agamic teachings in a philosophical form. He takes no notice of the 
other philosophical currents. His object was not to propound a system 
that would appeal to reason, but to show the three ways to the realization 
of the Ultimate. He therefore offers no logical proof, nor does he refer 
to Scriptural authority. He, according to a tradition, presents the sutras 
as he discovered them inscribed on a rock. 

Bhatta Kallata, a pupil of Vasugupta, wrote or gave publicity to his 
teacher's work, Spanda-kdrikd. Here we find for the first time a faint 
beginning of a rational approach to the problem of the ultimate Reality 
and an implicit reference to other Schools of thought. 

Somananda was a younger contemporary of Vasugupta. He made a 
definitely rationalistic approach to the problem of ultimate Reality. He 
distinctly refers to various Schools of thought and rationally proves the 
unsoundness of their theories. His attacks are directed primarily against 
the Sahda-brahma-vdda of the grammarians and the Sakiyadvaya-vdda of 
a section of the KiiSmira ^aivas. He refuted the theory, propounded by 
Bhartphari (a.d. 650) in his Vdkya-padiyam, thAt pasyanti is the Ultimate, 
the para. He established para to be distinct from pasyanti. 

The earlier grammarians accepted only one stage of transition, the 
madhyama, from the subtlest speech {paiyantX) to the grossest {vaikhari). 
In Kaij^ta's Pradipa, we find a different interpretation of those Vedic 
passages {catvdri simgd, etc.) which are interpreted by Nage^a Bhatta, 
in his XJdyota, as implying para. Recognition of para as distinct from 
pasyawRj by Nage^a Bhatta and his followers, was due to the influence 
of the Saiva-Agamas.^ Thus, the contribution of Somananda to the 
philosophy of Grammar is the establishment of para as distinct from and 
higher than paiyanti. This para is recognized by the Saivas as identical 
with what they call Svdtantrya^ or Vimaria. 

Somananda criticizes the Sakta monism {Saktyadvaya-vdda) in the third 
chapter. But he criticizes only summarily various Schools of Buddhism 
and the monistic Vedanta, along with other Schools of thought, such as 
the Jaina, the Samkhya, the Nyaya and the Vai^esika in the sixth chapter. 

He clearly brings out the distinction of the Ultimate, as maintained 
by the monistic ^aivas, from similar conceptions of other systems. 

He discovered in the Saiva-Agama a means to final emancipation, which 
was unknown to Vasugupta, It is this means, the pratyabhijhd, which has 
given the system its name, under which it is recognized by Madhava in 
his Sarva-dariana-safhgraha. Vasugupta had recognized only three means 
to liberation— Sdmbhava, Sdkta and Ai^>ava. All these involved the practice 
of Yoga. Somananda presents an advance on Vasugupta in so far as he 
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shows a new way to emancipation. He says that the Ultimate, the 
freedom, can be realized through recognition of it by the individual in 
himself in practical life. He holds that freedom is the inner being of the 
individual, but it is hidden by the veil of ignorance, which has to be 
removed to recognize it as identical with the essence of the individual. 

XJtpalacdrya was a pupil of Somananda. The latter had criticized different 
Schools of Buddhism summarily along with other Schools. Buddhism was 
fully alive in Ka^mira at this time. And, therefore, very probably there 
was a counter-criticism of the monistic ^aivaism. Utpalacarya undertook 
to reply to this and wrote his livara-pratyahhijna-kdrikd and two com¬ 
mentaries thereon, which are mainly a reply to the Bauddha objections 
against the fundamentals of the monistic Saivaism. 

Abhinavagupta (a.d. 960), a grand-pupU of Utpalacarya, was an 
encyclopaedic thinker and a man of the highest spiritual attainment. He 
very often speaks of himself and mentions the dates and places of com¬ 
position of some of his works. If we are able to write a fairly accurate 
liistory of monistic Saivaism, it is primarily because of this distinctive 
feature of Abhinavagupta’s works. 

We know of forty-one works of Abhinavagupta.® And there is strong 
evidence to show that he wrote many more. He began with writing 
commentaries on sixty-four monistic Saiva-Agamas and wrote an indepen¬ 
dent work, Tantrdloka, dealing with the mystical, theological, ritualistic, 
epistemic, psychological and philosophical aspects of the monistic Saiva- 
Agamas. Next he commented on the works on literary criticism and 
dramaturgy. He wrote Locana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka and 
psychologically established dhvani (the suggested spiritual meaning) as 
distinct from three types of linguistic meaning, conventional [abhidheya), 
contextual {tdtparya) and secondary [Idksai^ika). He also wrote Ahhinava- 
hharatl on the Naiya^idstra of Bharata and propoimded a theory of 
aesthetics in the context of drama, which has been accepted by almost 
all the subsequent writers on the subject. And last of all he commented 
on the two works of Utpalacajrya on the monistic Saivaism, (i) livara- 
praiyabhijUd-kdrikd and (2) Tlkd on it. His commentaries together with 
the originals are recognized to be authoritative books on the Pratyabhijna 
system. 

Abhinavagupta made two contributions, (i) He related the monistic 
Saivaism in all its aspects to the recognized sixty-four Saivdgamas by 
referring to the Agamic passages. (2) He established the Indian aesthetic 
theory on the basis of the monistic Saivaism. Aesthetic experience had 
been explained before him in Kiimira itself by Sri-Saihkuka in the light 
of the ancient Nyaya and by Bhatta-Na3^aka in the light of the monistic 
Vedanta. Abhinavagupta clearly brings out the unsoundness of both. 

After Abhinavagupta, we have only summaries of the system such as 
Pratyahhijrid^krdaya of Ksemarija (a.d. X040) and commentaries on the 
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works of earlier thinkers such as the commentary on Paramdrtha-sdra 
of Abhinavagupta by Yogaraja (a.d. 1060), the commentary on the 
Tantrdloka by Jayaratha (a.d. 1180) and the commentary on the livara- 

by Bhaskara-Ka:5itha (a.d. 1780). 


3. TENDENCIES OF KA^MIRA SAIVAISM 

K^mfra Saivaism has a mystic tendency. It holds that Reality is 
absolute unity; that it is indescribable and, therefore, no predicate is 
applicable to it; that it is identical with the equally indescribable essence 
of human-self; that it is possible to reach the ultimate union with it; 
and that there are ways to realize such a union through different stages*. 
It is rationalistic in its metaphysics. It takes up human experience for 
a critical analysis and shows that it is possible only on the basis of the 
metaphysical principle that it admits. It is authoritarian in the sense that 
after it has logically justified its principles, it shows that they have the 
support of the sacred Scriptures also. It is voluntaristic in the sense that 
its ultimate metaphysical principle is Jr&e will. 

It is a synthesis of the various philosophic currents. It takes up the 
conflicting views, corrects and modifies them so as to reconcile and 
synthetize them into one system. It adopts, with necessary modifications, 
the twenty-four categories and puru^a from the SHihkhya, the mdya 
from the Vedanta and adds to them ten more categories, five of which 
are transcendental and the remaining five are the limitations of the 
individual subjects. At the top of them all it places the Absolute, of 
which the categories are mere manifestations. 

It has given a definite place to each of the important systems of Indian 
thought within itself, according to the conception of the “self that each 
upholds separately. Thus it holds that the “self’' of the Naiyayikas and 
others, who hold it to be the mere substratiun of the qualities, such as 
cognition {jfldwi), pleasure and pain, is identical with huddhi during 
the continuation of the world and with iwnya at its dissolution. The 
Vijiiana-vadin’ss self, as a series of ideas, each of which gathers from 
its predecessors the impressions of the past, is nothing more than the 
modifications of huddhi. The Vedantin’s Brahman, as pure sentiency {at 
or prakdia) without self-consciousness {vimarda) and, therefore, idnta, is 
identical with the third category, SadSiiva.^o This is very much like what 
Hegel** does in the case of the recognized S3^ems. He identifies “being,” 
the first of his logical categories, with “Being," which Parmenides con¬ 
ceived to be the Absolute. And his second logical category, “not-being," 
he identifies with the “nothing" or of the nihilis tic School of 

Buddhism 

It rejects dualism and pluralism in all forms, because they present a 
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layman’s point of view and create an unbridgeable gulf between the self 
and the non-self. If the subject and the object are completely cut off 
from each other, are essentially different and have mutually exclusive 
and independent existence, they can scarcely be inter-related. 

In regard to the subjectivism of the Vijnana-vada—^which approximates 
to the philosophy of Berkeley, if we ignore the position that he assigns 
to God in his system—the attitude of Kaimira Saivaism is slightly dif¬ 
ferent. It accepts the doctrme of momentaiiness of the ideas, but rejects 
the doctrine of momentariness of the subject in its inner nature. For, 
if there be no essentially permanent subject, capable of retaining the 
memory of the objective ideas, if the subject were to disappear with 
the disappearance of each idea, the unification of ideas, necessary for 
the consciousness of a combined whole, would be impossible. It refutes 
the Vijnana-vadin’s explanation of the variety of experience in terms of 
vasand. It rejects the phenomenalistic theory of the Bahyaxthanumeya- 
vadin, who, like Kant, admits an external reality, which is never to be 
known directly, but is only inferable from the effect, the "given.” For, 
though it may be a good hypothesis to explain variety in cognition, it 
cannot explam the practical life; because practical life cannot be carried 
on with what is only inferable and not directly present [na hi niiydr 
numeyena haic%d vya.vahara}^.'^^ 

It rejects the monistic idealism of the Vedanta, which holds that mdycL 
is neither of the nature of being nor of not-being and therefore indefinable. 
For the Vedantin lands himself into contradiction when he says that 
this indefinable is the cause of the phenommial world. Is not the assertion 
that is the cause of the phenomenal world by itself a definition? 

Mysticism .—^From the mystic point of view the Ultimate {AnuMara) is 
the Reality beyond which there is nothing. It is, therefore, free from all 
limitations. It is indefinable. No questions or answers are possible about 
it. It cannot be spoken of as "'this" or “that” or as “not-thts” or “not- 
thai”^* The limited mind cannot grasp it, and therefore no talk about 
it is possible. It is not a thing to be perceived or conceived but simply 
to be realized. Whatever word or words we may use for it, we fail to 
convey the idea of its real natmre. 

This Reality can be realized through spiritual discipline only. The 
discipline is meant for fireeing the individual soul from various impurities 
which constitute its limiting conditions, and thus differentiate 
the individual from the universal. 

But the mystic reality is not differ^t from the metaphysical. The 
Ultimate is both transcendental and immanent and visva- 

inaya).^S Here Kasmira Saivaism has synthetized the mystical and the 
metaphysical conceptions. This has been done by the Western mystics 
also. Plotinus, for instance, on the one hand, speaks of the One as so 
transcendent that it is beyond the reach of mind and speech; it cannot 
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be represented in terms of even the highest categories; it is realizable 
only in m57stic ecstasy. On the other hand, he presents the One as source 
and goal of everjrthing, from whom all oppositions and diversities emanate. 

'‘Realistic” Idealism .—^Realism and Idealism are opposite currents of 
the philosophical thought. For while Reeilism believes in an extramental 
reality which exists independently of any relation to any mind. Idealism 
maintains that everything is essentially of the nature of thought and 
as such has no being independently of the mind. Kaimira ^aivaism has 
synthetized the two. Hence it has been called “Realistic Idealism.’'*6 

In contrast to the view of the subjectivist that the objects of experience 
are the products of the individual subject and to that of the "pheno- 
menalist" that the external reality is loiown through inference only, it 
admits that the objective world exists independently of the individual 
subject and that it is objectively present in “non-empirical cognition." 
The external world, however, is of the nature of mind but not of the 
individual mind. That which acts upon the individual mind in sense- 
experience is not matter but a manifestation of mind other than the 
individual mind. The world of reality is the world of the universal mind. 
It exists both before and after the individual subject. 

Realistic Idealism accepts all that is valid in subjectivism and realism. 
Subjectivism holds that materialism is impossible and that reality is 
mental. And realism holds that the objective world exists independently 
of the individual mind. Realistic Idealism accepts both the views, and 
says that the world in which we live is merely a manifestation of the 
universal miud and as such is mental. But it exists independently of the 
individual mind and therefore it is real. 

Universal Mind {Maheivara ).—KSimIra Saivaism admits that the 
individual mind is identical with the imiversal. Its conception of the 
universal mind is therefore based upon the anal375is of the individual 
mind, which reveals two undeniable aspects: 

(i) It receives the reflection of or is affected by the external objects 
no less than by the residual traces of the past experiences. In this aspect 
it is simply a substratum of the psychic images which are merely its 
modes, due either to external objects, as at the time of perception, or 
to the revived residual traces as at the time of remembrance, imagination 
and dream. The effect of an external stimulus on the mind is not like that 
of a seal of wax but like that of an external object on a clear mirror. 
The point that the analogy of mirror is intended to bring out, is that 
mind shows the affection as one with itself without losing its pmity or 
separate entity. The point of distinction, however, between the mirror 
and the mind is that the former, in order to receive reflection, requires 
an external light to illumine it. A mirror in darkness does not reflect any 
image. But mind is self-luminous. It receives reflections independently 
of any external illuminator.*? Thus the first aspect of mind is that it is 
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a self-luminous entity, which receives reflections and maVfts th*>Tn gTiino 
as identical with itself. This aspect is technically called prakdia. 

(2) The other aspect of mind is that it knows itself in all its purity, 
as in the case of mystic experience; it is free to analyse and S 3 mthetize 
the vujying affections; it retains these affections in the form of residual 
traces; it takes, at will, anjrthing out of the stock of memory to 
reproduce a former state, as in the case of remembrance; it creates an 
altogether new “construct," as in the case of imagination. This aspect is 
technically called vimaria. This is the characteristic aspect of human mind. 

Thus human mind is self-luminous and self-conscious. It shines inde¬ 
pendently and knows that it so shines. And because there is identity of 
the individual and the universal, the Ultimate, therefore, is self-shining 
and self-conscious. 

Admission of vimaria, self-consciousness, in the Absolute by the Saiva 
is the point of distinction betwear the Saivaite conception of the Ultimate 
Reality and that of Advaita Vedanta. The latter holds that the Brahman 
is Sdnia, without any activity. It is static and not d3aiamic. It is self- 
fidbining but not self-consdous. For all consciousness is activity, and 
therefore self-consciousness also is an activity and as such would disturb 
the peace {idnti), perfect restfulness. Brahman is indeterminate (mr- 
vikalpcC^. And, therefore, thinking that admission of self-consciousness 
would mean admission of determinacy, the Advaitin holds Brahman to 
be self-shining only {cin-wdircC).^^ 

The ^aiva maintains that the Absolute is not only self-shining but 
also self-conscious, and at the same time holds it to be indeterminate. 
He mcplains his position as follows: 

Determinacy {vikalpa) implies, (i) unifi cation of a multiplicity into unity, 
as when a person combines a number of simple percepts into a complex 
whole, (ii) contradistinguishmg ^9 the object of cognition “this" from 
"not-this," (iii) interpretation of a stimulus in a variety of "vrays and 
acceptance of one interpretation as correct and rejection of others as 
incorrect. Thus determinacy in all cases is dependmt on tbR conscious¬ 
ness of multiplicity either for unification or for consciousness of distinc¬ 
tion. Therefore, in the case of absence of consciousness of multiplicity, 
determinacy is not possible. Since in the case of transcendental self- 
consciousness there is nothing to be contradistingui^ed from self, as 
there is no “not-being” from which “being" is to be distinguished, 
it cannot be spoken of as determinate consciousness. 

The universal mind brings forth everything from itself. It is wholly 
active and not passive. The concretization of its aspect of Will*" is the 
manifestation of the world, not only of limited objects but also of the 
limited subjects. In the metaph3rsical context it is self-conscious Will, 
which is nothing but freedom of thought and action. It is technically 
called maheSvara. 
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In understanding KaSmIra ^aivaism we have to guard against con¬ 
founding the conception of mahe^ara with the ordinary conception of 
God, as the first cause that is to be inferred from the order, beauty and 
design in nature. For it holds that the worldr-mvnA, as Will, is within the 
process of nature. The world is not a finished result that is to be ascribed 
to God, an external designer, but the very march of nature is the working 
of the umversal 

Voluviartsm. —In the context of metaphysics, the universal mind, 
according to KaSmira ^aivaism, is the universal Free Will {sva-tafOrd 
tcchd) This Free Will is the same as vtmaria, but with the difference 
that, while mmaria does not involve the antithesis of subject and object. 
Free Will does. The object, however, to which Will is related, is the 
universal “this'* which lacks all determinacy, exactly as does the mental 
picture in the mind of a great artist, when the desire to produce a master¬ 
piece first arises in him. It is like an imperceptible stir»3 in calm water 
before the rise of waves. It is like the internal stir that precedes the per¬ 
ceptible movement of a physical organ. It is that aspect of the universal 
mind which is responsible for the objectification of what is identical with 
it. It is not a blind force, but self-conscious energy that expresses itself 
in blind forces of nature also. It is free, inasmuch as it depends on nothing 
that is external to it; in fact there is nothing which does not owe its 
being to it. It is changeless though it appears as it were changing. It is 
absolute being {^mahd-saUd) in so far as it is perfectly free to be anything 
{phavane sva-tantratd). It is beyond the limitations of time and space, 
for they are its own manifestations. It is beyond the relation of causality, 
because the causal principle is empirical and not transcendental. If we 
personify the universal mind, the Free Will would answer to its heart 
{hrdayafh parame^thinal^M 

Svintrya-vada, therefore, holds that the Ultimate, as imiversal Free Will, 
manifests all from itself, in itself and by itself. All that constitutes the 
world of experience, whether unity or diversity or unity in diversity, 
whether subjective or objective or the relation between them, is the 
manifestation of Free Will, which is the ultimate Reality of all. 

The ^aiva voluntarism agrees with the voluntarism of Schopenhauer, 
(i) That what is known at the empirical level is only a phenomenon .»5 
I^ir, like Kant, it admits that the subject at empirical level can know 
the object, not as it is in itself, but as it appears through the limiting 
conditions, tune {pMa), etc. (ii) That the thing-in-itself is the WUl,*® of 
which we are immediately aware in voluntary action and emotion. For 
it admits that the principle of freedom {svdtantrya) is immediately present 
to us in states of intense emotion,in which all external affections of 
mind disappear, (iii) That the physical act and the entire ph3^ical body 
are immediate objectifications*^ of WiU. For it holds that action is nothing 
but will *9 externalized and accepts that the will of Yogin manifests 
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physical things independently of matter, (iv) That Will is the inners® 
nature of everything and the one kernel of every phenomenon, (v) That 
philosophicalsi wisdom is nothing but bringing the truth, "The world is 
my idea,” into reflective and abstract consciousness. For the salvation 
of man in this very life {j%van-mukti\ consists, according to Seiivaism, in 
nothing but the realization, "This entire universe is my manifestation” 3 ^ 
[sarvo mamayam mbhava^. 

But it diff ers from the voluntarism of Schopenhauer, inasmuch as he 
holds Will to be imconscious .34 He abstracts Will from intelligence, which 
he regards as a mere function of the brain, and identifies it with nature, 
which, according to him, works independently of intelligence. He was led 
to such an abstraction, because he wanted to identify the presuppositions 
of different sciences with something of which he was immediately aware 
at the empirical level; because he accepted the Kantian view that con¬ 
sciousness of the pure subject ,34 in total isolation from the object, is 
impossible; and because his system grew in antagonism to that of Hegel .35 

KaSmira ^aivaism, developed in the hands of Yogins to whom 
self-consciousness in isolation from the object was the most indubitable 
experience, did not feel compelled to abstract Will from self-consciousness. 
It admits will to be an aspect of the mind. This view is in consonance 
with our experience of will. 

Abhasa-vada.—^Just as the metaphysical theory is called Svatantrya- 
vada from the point of view of the Ultimate principle, so it is called 
Abhasa-vada phenomenalism, from that of the manifested variety. In 
the Ultimate the entire variety is in perfect unity, exactly as the whole 
variety of colours that we find in a full-grown peacock is in a state of 
perfect identity in the yolk of the peacock. This analogy is called "mayu^ 
7 dij 4 ^-rasa-nydya ’' 

All that emanates from or is manifested by the Absolute is called 
dbhasa^ appearance or manifestation, for the simple reason that it is a 
manifestation and therefore has some sort of limitation. Thus it is all that 
appears; all that is within the reach of external senses or internal mind; 
all that we are conscious of when the senses and the mind cease to work, 
as in the state of trance or deep sleep; in short, all that exists in any wray 
and in regard to which the use of any kind of language is possible, be it 
the subject, the object, the means of knowledge or the knowledge itself. 

The Abhasa-vadin holds that everything is a configuration of dhhasas 
or limited manifestations. The subject is no less a configuration than the 
object. Both are unity in multiplicity. The apprdiension of unity pre¬ 
supposes perception of multiplicity and is due to appearance of all, that 
is separately cognized, on a common basis. The configuration is called 
after that particular constituent of it whidi, because of the attitude of 
the perceiver, figures as the most important. 

Thus, according to him, an ordinary object of cognition is a whole. 
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And its constituents differ according to the analysing individual's tendency, 
attitude and knowing capacity. For instance, if we analyse our experience 
of a jar, we find that though ordinarily it is taken to be one object, it 
embodies as many dhhdsas as there are words, which can be used with 
reference to it by various analytical perceivers, looking at it from different 
points of view. To an ordinary perceiver, it is a combination of dbhdsas 
of roundness, materiality, externality, blackness, existence and so on. But 
to a scientist it is a combination of atoms and electrons. 

The Abhasa-vadin holds that the ordinary object of cognition is a 
collocation or configuration of a certain number of dhhdsas, each of which 
requires a separate mental process to cognize. Fach constituent as it is 
apprehended separately is an dhhdsa, a universal, which marks the farthest 
limit of the cognitive activity. 

The subject also is a similar configuration. It is made up of the limiting 
conditions or forms of cognition and action, kdla or time, etc., pur¬ 
posiveness, tendencies, intellectual background, body, vital airs, senses and 
intellect. But none is its permanent aspect. Its constituents differ in the case 
of every distinct experience. The inner being, the self-consciousness, with 
the impurity, called dnava-mala, alone is the persisting element in the flux. 

Cognitive activity is of two kinds (i) The primary and (2) the secon¬ 
dary. The primary activity consists in receiving the reflection of an 
isolated dhhdsa and in mental reaction, which consists in the rise of the 
inner expression {dntara-iahdancC). Thus the object of primary cognition 
is very much like a universal, which the Vaiydkarat^as hold to be the 
meaning of an expression. As such it is free from temporal and spatial 
limitations. The secondary cognitive activity consists in mere unification 
of the various dhhdsas, separately cognized. It is responsible for bringing 
about a configuration. 

Aesthetic experience in the light of Ahhdsa-vdda. —^The Abhasa-vadin holds 
that an dhhdsa is a universal idea. It shines as a particular when it is 
related to time and space, because of the purposive attitude of the cog- 
nizer. Therefore, if the cognizer be free from purposiveness, his cognitive 
activity will terminate at its ^'primary” stage and will not proceed to 
relate the apprehended to the temporal and spatial conditions. Thus the 
aesthetic object, as it figures in the consciousness of an aesthete, is 
universal, because he approaches it disinterestedly. 

The Abhasa-vadin also holds that the subject has no fixed constituents; 
its constituents are different in the case of each separate type of experience. 
Accordingly the aesthetic personality is constituted by taste {rasikatva), 
aesthetic susceptibility {sahrdayatva), power of visualization {praUhhS), 
contemplative habit {bhdvancC) and capacity to identify with (or to be 
engrossed in) the object {tanmaythhavana-yogyat^. 

The aesthetic attitude, determined by taste, love of art, is an important 
constituent of the subject in aesthetic experience. It differs from the 
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practical, inasmuch as it is marked by total absence of the expectation 
of being called upon to act in reality. It consists in the expectancy of 
a short life in an ideal world of beautiful sights and sounds. It leads to 
self-forgetfulness when the aesthete contemplates on an aesthetic object. 
It brings about identification with the central fact of the presented. 

Thus, when the aesthetic object is a dramatic presentation, the iden¬ 
tification consists in the substitution of personality of the spectator by 
that of the focus of the situation. The aesthete, therefore, is affected by 
the situation exactly as is the hero. Then, assisted by taste, intellectual 
background and power of visualization, he arranges and moulds the given, 
unites it with the necessary elements from the unconscious, and so builds 
up a world of imagination. Here the aesthetic susceptibility comes into 
play, appropriate responses follow and emotive state is the result. 

From emotive level the aesthete rises to the kathartic {sddharai 0 hhavd). 
Abhinavaguptass has chosen Kalidasa’s presentation of the flying deer, 
pursued by King Dusyanta {grzvd-hhangdbhiramam), to show the exact 
nature of aesthetic experience at the kathartic level and the process 
involved in it as follows: 

The deer in terror, as it appears in the aesthetic vision, is free from tem¬ 
poral and spatial relations, and therefore is de-individualized. Tlie judgment 
at this stage may be spoken of as “terrified” {JbhUah). The "terrified” pre¬ 
supposes the cause of terror. That in the present case, being without any 
objective relation, is reduced to “terror” {bhayam). This imiversalized 
terror, appearing in the consciousness of the spectator who is free from all 
elements of individuality, affecting his heart as if penetrating it, and 
being visualized so as to seem to be dancing as it were before the eyes, 
is the objective aspect of the aesthetic experience at the kathartic level. 

AbhiAa-vadin Abhinavagupta, therefore, has rejected the two powers 
of language assumed by Bhatta-Nayaka to accoimt for universalization. 
He explains the kathartic level in terms of the Abhasa-vada. 

Comparing this conception of katharsis with that of Hegel, we find 
that according to Hegel, katharsis 37 of fear refers to the content of 
tragedy, the object to which the fear in the spectator is related. The 
object of fear is purified inasmuch as it is freed from the element of 
individuality. Because tragedy, in presenting the punishment of wrong, 
purifies what it presents from the individuality, and therefore presents 
the absolute might of right, the divine justice, the negation of negation.38 
But, according to Abhinavagupta, purification of fear refers to fear itself. 
It is purified inasmuch as it is freed from all objective relation through 
an artistic presentation of it. 

He has also shown how the final level in aesthetic experience is not 
the level of ananda, which is nothing more than predominance of sattva, 
as Bhatta-Nayaka, in accordance with the Vedanta, held. He has shown 
it to be identical with the level of vimaria, spanda, sphurattd or camatkdra. 
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c. vira-Saivaism 

The recent findings of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa have proved the 
existence of an advanced stage of civilization of a people who fiourished 
in the Indus valley. They exhibit that the Indus people who belong to 
the Chalcolitic Age which goes as far back as 3000 B.c., are in possession 
of a highly developed culture in which little vestige of Indo-Aryan influence 
is to be found. Sir John Marshall in his Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilisation 
devotes one full chapter to the religion of the Indus people. Therein he 
concludes that those people worshipped Mother Goddess, Sakti and a male 
deity, Siva. He identifies the male deity with ^iva because of the pro¬ 
minent characteristic of the deity having three eyes and being a mahd-yogin, 
as represented on seals, images, carvings and other signs discovered in 
different sites. They also worshipped, he says, lihga, sun, animals, trees, 
etc. Thus remarks Sir John Marshall: “In the religion of the Indus people 
there is much, of course, that might be paralleled in other countries. 
This is true of every prehistoric and of most historic religions as well. 
But, taken as a whole, their religion is so characteristically Indian as 
hardly to be distinguishable from still living Hinduism or at least from that 
aspect of it which is boimd up with animism and the cults of Siva and the 
Mother Goddess—still the two most potent forces in popular worship.”* 

These conclusions of Sir John Marshall regarding the religion of the 
Indus people are not considered to be very authoritative. Nilaka^tha 
Sastrin of Madras says:* “While Marshall’s explanations appear conclusive 
in regard to the cult of the Mother Goddess, the phallic cult and the tree 
and animal cults, his speculations on the male God, who, he thinks, was 
prototype of the historical ^iva, are rather forced, and certainly not so 
convincing as the rest of the chapter. It is difflcult to believe on the 
strength of a single 'roughly carved seal’ that all the specific attributes 
of Siva as maheia, mahoryogin, pahi-pati, and dak$iv>d-murti are anticipated 
in the remote age to which the seal belongs.” It is thus essential that his 
conclusions should be further supported by the inscriptions being satis¬ 
factorily explained. And this is exactly what has been done by Father 
Heras whose reamhg of the inscriptions proves undoubtedly that Siva 
and Sakti were the chief deities of the Indus people. 

In his lengthy and learned dissertation,3 Father Heras very successfully 
unravels the network of the “Picto-phonographic inscriptions” of the 
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Indus Valley. He raises the pertinent question as to the authorship of 
the Indus Valley civilization. Though Marshall and his collaborators 
have definitely proved with a number of arguments that inhabitants of 
Mohenjo Daro were certainly pre-Aryan, they are not definite about their 
race. Father Heras with his decipherment of picto-phonographic inscrip¬ 
tions proves that Mohenjo Daro people are definitely Dravidians in their 
race. It is no wonder that some scholars assert that Dravidians were the 
autochthons of India and evolved a civilization of their own gradually 
in all evolutionary stages and ages of early man's life. Govindacarya 
Svamin observes: "Hence we shall not be far wrong if we infer that 
South India gave a refuge to the survivors of the deluge, that the culture 
developed in Lemuria was carried to South India after its submergence 
and South India was probably the cradle of the post-diluvian human 
race. As the centre of gravity of the Dravidian people, as determined 
by the density of population, lies somewhere about M3^ore, South of 
India must be considered as the home of these people, whence they might 
have spread to the North,"4 Dr- Chatterji says: "It would be established, 
provided Hall’s theory of Sumerian origin be true, that civilization first 
arose in India and was probably associated with the primitive Dravidians. 
Then it was taken to Mesopotamia to become the source of Babylonian 
and other ancient cultures, which form the basis of modem civilization .’’5 

The decipherment of the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions helps us to have 
a glimpse about the religion and philosophy of Proto-Indians or Dravidians. 
The Self-existence of God is evident from the name of God, Iruvan, 
"The one who exists."^ The early idea of yogic discipline can be perceived 
from the images of the figure of An, the male deity, ^iva seated in a 
yogic posture. The female deity is called Amma or SaMi\ now Amma 
is the common word for mother in Dravidian languages and a good 
number of clay statues of Mother Goddess have been found in Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa. The conception of Lii^a among the Indus people 
was in the sense of union, the union of male and female principles of Siva 
and SaMi. Father Heras observes thus: "Before ending we must refer 
to another link still existing from those ancient days between Mohenjo 
Daro and Kari^ataka. The modem Lifigayats of the Kannada country 
depict a sign on the walls of their houses, the meaning of which does not 
seem to be known to them. The sign is X. This sign is often found m the 
inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. It reads Kudu and means 
‘Union/ The sign very likely refers to the union of male and female prin¬ 
ciples which is so prominent in the religious tenets of the Vrra-Saiva sect."? 

The conception of Lvhga as the union of positive and negative principles 
is conspicuous in the Saiva-Agamas, the antiquity of which goes back to the 
period of Araijyakcts, The attempt to identify Sahti with woman and 
Swa with man is a blasphemous error. As a matter of fact, they are 
neither male near female nor even neuter. For the Saiva-Agamas declare 
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in unmistakable terms that Siva is the sat aspect of Reality while Sakti 
is its at aspect. Stva and Sakti are, as it were, the transcendent and the 
immanent, the static and the dynamic, the impersonal and personal 
aspects of Reality. But the Agamtc seers have endeavoured to resolve the 
perpetual opposition between these two aspects, not by taking r these 
apparently incompatible aspects one after the other, but by ascending 
to a height of spiritual intuition at which they are melted and merged in 
the unity and perceived as the completing opposites of a Perfect-Whole. 
Linga is, therefore, the unifying principle of Siva and Sakti, of sai a^ect 
and ctt aspect of reality.^ 

The general bulk of the Saiva-Agamas from the Kamika to the VaUda 
is twai^-eight in number. The latter portions of these Agamas treat 
of Vira-Saiva doctrines and rituals. Most of them contain either fecial 
or mixed patalas in which may be fotmd a detailed account of the charac¬ 
teristics of the Vira-^aiva spiritual discipline. The fact that the latter 
portion of the Saiva-Agamas contains much of the Vira-Saiva matter 
makes one believe that the School of Vira-^aivaism probably branched 
off as a natural off-shoot from the same parent stem of the Agamas 
which gave birth to the other Saiva s37stems. But it is unlikely that at 
that Agamic period of remote antiquity, Vira-Saivaism existed as a full¬ 
blown system. To develop Vira-^aivaism into a full-blown system, to 
give it an independent social status, to make it definitive and distinctive 
from ^aivaism was reserved to the genius of Basava, a great hero of 
Kanniataka, who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century. 

There is a tradition which ascribes to the flve great Acdryas, whose 
antiquity is pushed as far back as prehistoric times, the foundation of 
Vira-^aiva religion. These Acdryas are not altogether m3rthical, but their 
devotees in their enthusiasm to make them and their religion hoary, 
have exaggerated facts about them to the extent of m3rstif3dng their 
personalities. That there is a dear reference to them in Kaimada literature, 
that some works in Kannada and Telugu are attributed to them, that 
they tried to propagate the religion, that the maihas, which they are 
reputed to have founded, are still in existence—these are some of the 
facts about them. But with all this, that they are the founders of Vira- 
Saiva faith is an exaggeration. For the assiduous and impartial efforts 
of Kannada scholars in the direction of historical research have proved 
beyond doubt that these so-called Acdryas are not the originators of 
\^a-Saiva faith since some of them are found to be contemporaries of 
Basava and others even later than he. As Prof. Sakhare aptly remarks: 
“The Achaiyas after Basava are real personages; the Acharyas before 
Basava have no existence apart from his life. In the kingdom of a Jain 
King, Basava in spite of his being the prime minister of that Jain King, 
formded the Virasaiva rdigion and heightened its glory within a decade 
or so. Whoever turns over the pages of Vacana-Sasdra (the collections 
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of the sayings of Basava and his colleagues), that rich and vast treasure 
of religious literatiire, cannot but feel that it is all original. There is a 
freshness and a vigour about it which no borrowed literature can ever 
have- It pulsates with the life and spirit of the Saranas under the leadership 
of Basava. It was all inspired by Basava and Basava alone ."9 

Vira-^aivaism as a religion owes its birth to Basava. It gathered 
momentum from Sivanubhava-Mantapa, the religious house of experience, 
which was a spiritual and social institution. Basava founded this institution 
about A.D. ii6o mainly to make man realize his place in the scheme of 
the universe; to breathe new spirit into the then decaying religion; to 
give woman an equality of status and an independent outlook; to abolish 
caste distinctions; to encourage occupations and manual labour; and to 
countenance simplicity of living and singleness of purpose. The institution, 
therefore, would bear eloquent testimony to the genius of Basava whose 
field of action was as varied as it was vast. It reveals not only his practical 
wisdom but also the happy blending in him of head, heart and hand. 
For it was he who freed Saivaism from the shackles of varnd&rama and 
gave it a new orientation. 

This School of Vira-Saivaism is also styled Lihgayataism because its 
followers wear Unga, the symbol of supreme Reality, on their person. 
Wearing of on the body is a prominent characteristic of Vira-Saiva 
faith. It connotes not only the distinctive feature of Lvfigdyata religion 
but also it makes the Lingdyata community a distinct religious entity. 
Religion in its purity is not so much a pursuit as a temper; or rather it 
is a temper leading to the pursuit of all that is high and holy. Li^a is a 
representative symbol of all that is high and holy; and Lingdyata religion 
is a pursuit that is characterized by a distinctive faith, path and philo¬ 
sophy. Its faith is rooted in the divinization of life, its path is marked by 
Sap-sthala —^a hierarchy of six psychological stages, its philosophy is 
designated SakH-viH^ddvaita. 

Man is bom in a variegated world of which he forms a part. He is 
aware of this world in its concrete actuality, long before he feels himself 
impelled to try and become aware of it in its abstract possibility. But 
this impulse nevertheless arises at a certain stage of mall's development 
and the result is philosophy. Philosophy may then be defined as an 
offspring of the conscious endeavour to reconstruct the given world of 
perceptive experience—^the world found constructed in actuality— 
according to its possihilify. This problem, as a matter of course, exhibits a 
variety of aspects. The history of philosophy is but the history of these 
aspects as they progressively unfold themselves to the human mind. 

The first a^ect under whicdi the problem presented itself in ancient 
times was that of being or existence. The aim and aspiration of the ancients 
was to discover the ultimate Reality of the phenommal universe. In the 
next stage the problem became more refined. It was no longer an ultimate 
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cosmological principle that was sought for, but the psychological form 
of knowing that was the serious object of thinkers. They apprehended 
for the first time that the possibility of formulating, much more of solving 
the problem of being of the sensible world, would presuppose the capacity 
of knowing. Hence they comprehended that the first step in philosophy 
must be an investigation of the conditions under which knowledge arises. 

In other words, they held that an examination of the capacity of knowing 
itself should engage the attention of philosophers. The philosophical 
labours of the Upani^aiic seers in India, of Plato and Aristotle in Greece, 
were mainly occupied with this problem. 

Man is a conscious being. Human consciousness is essentially self- 
consciousness. In the case of man even the simplest process of sense 
perception is not a mere change, but the consciousness of a change. All 
human experience, in ^ort, consists not of mere events psychological 
or ph3rsical, but recognition of such events. What we apprehend, therefore, 
is never a bare fact but a recomized fact. This recognition or pratyabhi- 
jiiana, according to Kaimira Saivaism, implies a s3mthesis of relations 
in a consciousness whic^ involves a subject as well as an object. And this 
object with which we are in relation is not wholly alien to our minds since 
we succeed in knowing it progressively but, so far as we can see, without 
limit. Thus knowledge implies the activity of the self or subject which 
intuits the presence of an intelligible reality, an ideal system, in short, a 
spiritual world. And such a world can only be explained by reference to a 
spiritual principle which renders all relation possible and is itself deter¬ 
mined by none of them. It is an absolute and eternal self-consciousness 
which apprehends as a whole what man only knows in part. This principle, 
the absolute and eternal self-consciousness, is God, which goes by the 
name of sthala, the self-existent conscious Being, in Vrra-^aiva philosophy. 

SthaUt is defined by the Vira-^aiva philosophers*** as the source and sup¬ 
port of all phenomenal existence, as the groimd and goal of all terrestrial 
evolution. Kmpirical reality or phenomenal manifestation is the imperfect 
unfolding in time of an eternally complete and self-existent samvit or 
sthala. Sthala, therefore, is the infinite and eternal rest into which all 
motion and dialectic are absorbed. The ultimate expression of this eternal 
Being is self-consciousness, the unity of apprehension of Kant. The 
question now arises, is this thought unity from which Kant starts really 
ultimate? Is the ultimate form of the category absolute? Is pure thought 
subject? Does not consciousness presuppose that which becomes con¬ 
scious? We believe that it does. The synthetic unity of consciousness, 
the logical d.ement, presupposes the alogical element, the I or the 
principle which becomes unified. This principle of J-ness or aharhta when 
considered per se may be regarded as the matter of which thought or 
consciousness is the form. Now this material moment has been ignored 
by many leaders of speculation and an appearance of having transcended 
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the distinction has been obtained by the h37postasis of form. But the 
Vira-^aiva philosopher does not abstract the unifying thought-form, the 
logos, from its alogical matter, the hyle. He contends that the ultimate, 
all-penetrating material moment gives us the aspect of being which is 
Siva, the principle of ego', the formal and actual moment gives us the 
aspect of knowing which is Sakti, which is not ego but ego’s consciousness 
of itself. If philosophy is the rational explanation of the world and if 
self-consciousness is its ground and goal, the study of sthala or the self- 
existent consciousness reveals a double aspect of being and knowing, of 
Siva and Sakti, of ego and ego's consciousness of itself. 

“Know thyself first” is the accredited motto of philosophy. What does 
the self know itself to be? It knows itself to be a knower. Whatever object 
the self may know, it knows itself with it as the knower. With whatever 
object-consciousness its self-consciousness is made manifest, the form 
of this self-consciousness is, “I am the knower.” Self-consciousness is 
the universal principle that remains constant in the midst of changes of 
object-consciousness. Nothing can enter into consciousness without being 
conditioned by it. All knowledge is wound, as it were, with the thread of 
self-knowledge. The whole structure of the world-knowledge stands on 
the groundwork of self-knowledge. What, indeed, is the whole world- 
process but the unfolding of the knowledge aspect of the total content of 
Reality? We shall therefore say that in the development of our whole 
nature which is co-existent with the whole world-process, to know is as 
necessary as to be. Hence the distinction in self-consciousness of the 
material and formal moment. 

The Vira-Saiva philosopher then declines to accept the statement that 
in self-consciousness the distinction of matter and form is abolished. For 
even in self-consciousness he distinguishes a material and formal side, a 
potential and an actual moment. The potential and material moment of 
the Absolute he terms Siva] the actual and formal moment of the 
Absolute he terms Sakti. He does not visualize an incurable antinomy 
between Siva and Sakti, between being and knowing, rather he effects a 
synthesis by saying that Sakti is the very soul of Siva, that knowing is 
inherent in being. He envisages an integral association between Siva and 
Sakti which he names Sakti-viiistadvaita. 

For the Vira-Saiva philosopher the material rather than the formal 
becomes the determining moment in the synthesis of all and eveiy reality. 
Viewed from this standpoint creation, or rather the process of manifesta¬ 
tion, is real and no illusion. He summarily rejects Mdyet-v&da or the theory 
of illusion and proves that creation is the result of Siva’s vimaria-iaJdi 
that has the power of doing, undoing and doing otherwise. He does not 
subscribe to the view of the unreality of the world. If the world is an 
illusive appearance of conscious Being, he says, the affected world will 
be a hollow unreality. How can the world which is established to be really 
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existing by all methods of proof be a false transmutation of consciousness? 
Likewise he refutes the theory of evolution, Parinama-vdda of the 
Saihkhyas. The Samkhya system admits prakrti as composed of three 
distinct quedities (jguneis) and holds it as the matrix out of which the 
whole manifestation would evolve. But Maritontadarya, a commentator 
of the fourteenth century, offers an original explanation of the three 
gunas as “derived realities” and traces their origin from a kind of apparent 
dissociation of the idea-aspect and the will-aspect of the Reality. Thus 
the three qualities, according to his view, can no longer be regarded as 
radical forms of matter entirely different from consciousness, but are 
really the same principle of the reflection of all-competing “I-ness” only 
in different degrees of manifestation. Thus we see that in his typically 
Vira-^aiva explanation of three guims, Maritontadarya cleverly manages 
to steer dear of the two positions of Saihkhya prakrti and Advaita mdyd 
and carves out altogether a novel path. 

The Vira-^aiva philosopher starts with a notion of slhala that represents 
the Absolute and eternal self-consciousness. After applying the acid 
test of sincere self-introspection, even in self-consciousness he distin¬ 
guishes a material and a formal moment which he terms Siva and Sakti 
respectively. The distinctions are only maintained as aspects of a whole 
and their significance as opposites consists merely in the genetic priority 
or posteriority of their respective moments as constitutive of the essence 
of this Whole. Otherwise expressed, he visualizes an integral association 
of Siva and Sakti, the conception of which finds its culmination in Linga. 
The etymological meaning of linga is derived from two roots ”U” — 
to dissolve, and *’gam’‘ —to go out, affirming that it means the ultimate 
Reality into whom the creatures of the world dissolve and out of whom 
they all evolve again. Thus it is seen that the meaning of linga does exactly 
fit in with the notion of sthala ordy with this difference, that sthala is the 
beginning of the philosophical theme whereas linga is its end. The intro¬ 
duction and the conclusion of a theme have a similarity of features. In 
both places the complete aspect of Truth is given. Only in the beginning 
it is simple because undeveloped and in the end it becomes simple again 
because perfectly developed. Truth or sthala has the middle course of its 
career where it bifurcates itself into Siva and Sakti only to find itself back 
in a fuller realization of linga. Hence the conception of linga in Vira- 
^aivaism represents spiritual dynamic fullness. 

Having once come to know the world in the generic order of its articu¬ 
lation as a rational whole, the philosopher is irresistibly driven to raise the 
problem of the end, purpose or ideal of progress. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such notion as finality or final aim in d57namic fullness, says Vira- 
^aivaism. If we are to speak of any final aim or end, the only way in 
which it can be formulated in a single sentence is that it consists in 
realization—^the br ingin g to consciousness of the world in its full meaning. 
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To attain to a complete view of the world is the end of philosophy. 
The philosophic sense and intuition, therefore, present Reality in its 
comprehensive totality and concreteness. Changes it accepts but it 
integrates them into Reality, for changes are conceived in time. 

The Vira-^aiva philosopher has not totally banished time from the 
conception of Reality, He says time has two senses—one the meta¬ 
physical and the other the mathematical; mathematical time implies 
change, while metaphysical time implies continuity. The idea of con¬ 
tinuity is evident here, so much so that it is necessary to indicate a 
difference between the fimctioning of time in the nature and the func¬ 
tioning of time in spirit. In nature, time functions as principle of trans¬ 
formation and creation is in a sense a transformation, otherwise it has 
no meaning. In spirit time functions as the principle of expression without 
any creative transformation. Hence in the philosophic sense the idea of 
Reality has been associated more with integral continuity than with 
change. Continuity and integrity are the main criteria of Reality in 
Vira-^aiva philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XV —continued 


SAIVA AND SAKTA SCHOOLS 

D. SAKTA PHILOSOPHY 
I 

The term "Sakta philosophy” loosely used in the sense of a School of 
philosophical doctrines covers the entire field of Sakta culture in India, 
Every system of culture has its own line of approach to Reality. An 
enquiry into ancient cultures would show that the cult of Sakti is very 
old in India as in other parts of the world. And it is quite possible that 
it existed along with Saiva and Paiupata cults in the da]^ of the pre¬ 
historic Indus Valley civilization. 

In spite of the antiquity of ^akta culture and of its philosophical 
traditions no serious attempt seems to have been made in the past to 
systematize them and give them a definite shape.^ The result was that 
though the culture was held in great esteem as embod3dng the secret 
wisdom of the elect it did not find its proper place in any of the com¬ 
pendia of Indian philosophy, including the Saroa-dariana-samg^aha of 
Madhavacarya.* 

The reason why no serious attempt was made is said to have be^ 
either that it was deemed improper to drag down for rational examination 
truths inaccessible to the experience of ordinary men, or that no further 
S3^tematization of the revealed truths than what is contained in the 
allied works of the ^aiva philosophers was needed for the average reader. 
This reason is not convinciag enough, for if the Upani^ads could be made 
the basis of a philosophical system, "ftiere is no reason why the ^akta 
Agamas could not be similarly utilized. For the function of philosophy 
is, as Joad rightly remarks, to accept the data furnished by the specialists 
who have worked in the field and then to “assess their meaning and 
significance.” 

The Agamas have their own theory as to the manner in which supreme 
knowledge descends on earth-consciousness. The Scriptures as such are 
ultimately traceable to this source .3 The question as to how intuitions 
of a higher plane of consciousness are ^anslated into thought and 
language, committed to writing and made communicable to others have 
been answered by V5^asa in his commentary on Yoga-sutra (I. 43). He 
says that the supersensuous perception of Yogins obtained through 
nir’-viiarka-sam&dhi is really an intuition of th$ unique character (viiefa) 
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of an object, but being associated with verbal elements it loses its 
immediacy and is turned into a concept capable of being transmitted 
to others. This is how according to him Scriptures originate.4 The supreme 
Knowledge or pratibhd is integral and cannot be obtained from the words 
of teachers. It is self-generated and does not depend upon an exte rnal 
factor. 5 

The cult of Sakti produced a profound influence on general Indian 
thought. A topographical survey of India would show that the country 
is scattered over with numerous centres of Sakti-sddhana. It was wide¬ 
spread in the past and has continued unbroken till today.^ 

The history of Sakta Tdntrika culture may be divided into three periods: 

(а) Ancient or pre-Buddhistic, going back to prehistoric age. 

(б) Mediaeval or post-Buddhistic, rather post-Christian, extending to 
about A.D. 1200. 

(c) Modem, from a.d. 1300 till now. 

No works of the ancient age are now forthcoming. The most authori¬ 
tative treatises available today belong to the mediaeval period, though 
it is likely that some of these works contain traditions and even actual 
fragments which may be referred to the earlier period. The mediaeval 
was the most creative period in the history of the Tdntrika^ as in fact 
in that of many other branches of Sanskrit literature. Most of the 
standard works, including the original Agamas and the treatises based 
on them and commentaries on them by subsequent writers, fall in this 
period. The modem period too has been productive, but with a few 
brilliant exceptions most of the works produced in this period are of a 
secondary character and include compilations, practical handbooks and 
minor tracts dealing with miscellaneous subjects. 

The ^§.kta literature is extensive, though most of it is of a mixed 
character. Siva and Sakti being intimately related, Saiva and S§.kta Tantras 
have generally a common cultural background, not only in practices but in 
philosophical conceptions as well. The Agamas are mostly inclined towards 
Advaita, but other viewpoints are not wanting. It is believed that the sixty- 
four Bhairava-Agamas which issued from the Yogim-fsice of Siva were non- 
dualistic, the ten Saiva-Agamas were dualistic and the eighteen Raudra- 
Agamas were of a mixed character.? Besides these, there were numerous 
other Agamas most of which have disappeared, though some have sur¬ 
vived in a complete or mutilated form or are known through references 
and quotations. Among the works which have a philosophical bearing 
may be mentioned the names of Svacchanda^ MdUn^vijaya, 

Bhairava, Tri-ivfO’-Bhairava, KvXa^gahvara, ParamS/nanda-Tantra, etc., 
and also Agama-^aha^a, Ahheda-‘k&nhd, Ajfl&oatdra, etc. 

Eadti Agama has four pddas, of which J^na-pdda is devoted to a 
discussion of philosophical problems. It is not to be supposed that the 
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approach to the problems and their solutions in each Agama have alwa3^ 
been the same. Very great differences are sometimes noticed, but in a 
general way it may be said that most of the Agamas presuppose a 
common cultural heritage. From this point of view therefore a real 
grouping and a classihcation based upon the speci&c teachings of each 
group are possible. At some future date when a regular history of the 
development of 5 ahta thought will come to be written these differences 
and specific characters will have to be taken into account. 

There are different Schools of Sald:a culture, among which the line of 
Sr%~vidyd possesses an extensive literature. The School of Kali has also 
its own literature, though not so extensive. The Srt-kula includes certain 
Saktis and the Kall-hula includes c:ertain others. Both these Schools and 
all the other cults are in a sense interrelated. Agastya, Durvasas, 
Dattatreya and others® were devoted to Sr%-vidyd and produced a number 
of interesting works. Agastya is credited with the authorship of a Sdkti- 
sHtra and a Saktir^ahimna-stotra.^ This sutra, unlike the Brahma-sutra. 
or Svoa-sutra^ has not much philosophical value. But the stotra has its 
own importanc:e. Durvasas, who had been ordered by ^rikantha (Siva) 
to propagate the Agamas, is said to have created three rsis by the power 
of his mind and asked them to foimd orders to preach all shades of 
philosophical thought.*® Durvisas himself is known to have been the 
author of two stotras dedic^ated to ^iva and ^akti, entitled 'ParaSamhhu- 
stotra and Lalita^stava-ratna which go imder his name ** Accordmg to 
tradition Dattatreya was the author of a Sathhitd work (called Datta- 
Sofhhitd)^ in eighteen thousand verses. ParaSurama is said to have studied 
this extensive work, and to bring its contents within easy reach of studeats 
summarized it in a body of six thousand sviras distributed into fifty 
sections. The samhitd and the sutras were both abridged in the form of 
a dialogue between Dattatre}^ and ParaSurama by Sumedhas, a pupil 
of ParaSurama. This work may be identified with Tripura-^dhasya, in the 
MShdtmya section of which the tradition is recorded. The jhana-khai^da 
of this work forms an excellent introduction to ^akta philosophy .*3 

Gauc^pada, supposed to be identical with the parama-guru of 
Samkarac:arya, wrote a sittra work, called Sr^vidyd-^atna-sutra, on which 
SaihkaiaraHya commented. It is an important work in the history of 
Sakta literature but not of muc^h philosophical value .*4 His Suhhagodaya- 
stuti and ^amkara’s Saundarya-lahca^ deserve a passing mention, ^arhkara’s 
Prapc^ca-sdra with Padmap 3 .da's commentary as well as the Prayoga- 
Tarcanondtpika are standard works. So is Laksmana DeSika’s Saradortitaka 
on which Rfighava Bhatta cx>mmented. Somananda in his Siva^drspi refers 
to the School of the ^aktas as allied to his own School (^aiva) and sa3^ 
that in their opinion -^akti is the only substanc:e, ^iva being but a name 
reserved for its inactive condition .*5 Though he was a ^aiva in conviction 
his anal 37 sis of vac is a valuable contribution to ^akta thought. As regards 
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the great Abhinavagupta he was verily the soul of Sakta culture. He was 
a pronounced kaula and his literary activities in the held of SaivaSakta- 
Agama, as in that of poetics and dramaturgy, gave it a unique philo¬ 
sophical value which has not yet been surpassed by any of his contem¬ 
poraries or successors. His Tantraloka is an encyclopaedic work on 
Saiva-^akta philosophy based on many earlier works. His Malim-vijaya- 
vdrttika,Para-Trimsikd-vivamna,Pratyahhijnd-vimariini and PratyahhijUS,- 
vivrtv-vimarivm are full of extraordinary learning and spiritual wisdom. 

After Abhinava the most important names arc those of Gorak§a, 
Punyananda, Natanananda, Amrtananda, Svatantrananda and Bhaskara 
Raya. Goraksa alias Mahesvarananda was the author of Mahdriha- 
manjarl and also its commentary entitled Pnrimala, Samvid-ulldsa, etc. 
He was a close follower of Abhinava. Pratyabhiptd-hrdaya, referred to 
as Sakti-siitra by Bhaskara,*® was commented on by Ksemaraja, also 
related to Abhinava. Punyananda's Kdma-kald-vtldsa is a standard work 
on kdma-kald. and deals with ^akti in its creative aspects. Natanananda 
wrote its commentary called Cid-valH. Amrtananda was Punyananda’s 
disciple. His Yoginl-hrdaya-dlpika, a commentary of the Yogim-hrdaya 
section of N%tyd.-§odaiikd’njtava of the VdmnkcixHira-Tantra represents one 
of the most valuable works on Tantrika culture. Other works also, e g 
Sauhhdgya-snhhagodaya, are known to have come from his pen. 
Svatantrananda wrote his Mdtrkd-cakra-vitwka, a unique work in five 
sections devoted to an elaborate exposition of the Rahasya-Agama or 
secret wisdom of the ^akta Tanlras. There is an excellent commentary 
on this work by one Sivananda Mmii. Bhaskara Raya is perhaps the 
most erudite Sakta scholar in recent times (a.d. I723-I7.:1o) who wrote 
many valuable works on Sfikta Agama. His best work is probably 
Setvr-baxtdha, the commentary on Nityd-io 4 >asikd'ri^axKi. His Sdmbha- 
vdnanda-kalpa-latd, Varivasyd-rahasya, Varivasyd^prakdia, commentaries 
on kaula Tripurd and Bhdoand Upani^ads, on Lalitd-sahasra-ndma 
{Sauhhdgya-hhdskareC^ and on Durgd-sapta-iatl {irHptavaii) arc deservedly 
famous works and exhibit the author at his best. Pur:giananda's Sr%~taUva- 
cintd-mapiis a good book but contains very little philosophical information. 

As regards the Kali School the following workvS may be mentioned: 
Kdla-jfldna, KdloUara, Mahdkdla-safhhitd, Vyomake£a~samhitd, Jayadratha- 
ydmala, Uttara-tantra, Sakti-sanigama-tanira (Kfill section), etc. 


11 

The supreme Reality, called samvit, is of the nature of pure intelligence 
which is self-luminous and unaffected by the limitations of time, space 
and causality. It is infinite light called prakdia with an unstinted freedom 
of action called vimaria or svdtantrya. This freedom constitutes its power 
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wh-ich. in fact is identical with its being and re mai ns involved in it as well 
as expresses itself as its inalienable property. The essence of samvit is 
consciousness free from vikalpas and is fundamentally distinct from 
matter. It is one, being integral, continuous, compact and of homogeneous 
texture and there is no possibility of break in its continuity and of 
admixture of foreign elements in its essence. Being free it does not depend 
on anything else for its manifestation and function. 

The power may be said to exist in two-fold condition. Creation, 
dissolution, etc., are in reality consequent on the play of this Power. 
It is always active, its activity being expressed on the one hand as self¬ 
limitation {tirodhana) involving the appearance of the universe as 

such till then absorbed in and identified with the essence of Reality and 
on the other as self-expression only {anugraha = grace) implying the 
disappearance {sathhdra) of the same and its absorption in the Reality. 
Maintenance {sthiti) of the world represents an intermediate state between 
samhdra and srsti. 

Samvit is like a clean mirror within which the universe shines as an 
image reflected in a transparent medium. As the image is not distinct 
from the mirror the universe is inseparable from samvit. But the analogy 
between the two need not be pushed beyond this limit. The mirror reflects 
an object, but samvit in its fullness being creative requires no object 
outside itself. This freedom or power of actualization is svdtantrya or 
mdyd. The world thus manifested within the Absolute has infinite varieties, 
but the samvit remains always the same unbroken \mity of existence and 
consciousness. Reality as universal Being is one, but its specific forms 
are multiple, just as the mirror is one but the images reflected in it are 
many. The one becomes many, not under the pressure of any external 
principle but through its own intrinsic d 3 mamism. Motion seems to be 
initiated and multiplicity evolved within the primal Unity under its 
influence. For this reason the one always retains its Unity and yet 
creation, etc., with their infinite varieties follow. The many is as real as 
the one, for both are the same. 

We are thus confronted with three possible states for consideration: 

(а) Samvit alone, but not the world appearing within it (=ctV.). 

(б) Samvit as well as the world shining within it, without external 
projection {=dnanda). 

(c) Samvit, the world within it and its projection outside (=iccA«). 

In every case samvit as such remains one and the same and is not in 
the least affected. Hence it is called nir-vikaipa, free from vikalpas and 
modifications. On comparison of the three states it would seem that the 
first represents a condition in which there is no manifestation within or 
without. The second is a state of manifestation within, but not without. 
The third state, being that of icckd, me8Ln5 external projection, though 
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in reality samvit in itself being full can have nothing outside it, for even 
the so-called externality is not really external to it. 

That samvit is free from vikalpas and that creation is a vikalpa or 
kalpand is admitted by both ^akta Agatna and the Vedanta. But the 
question is—^how does creation as a vikalpa emanate from samvit which 
is pure and free from vikalpasl The Vedanta says, it does not so emanate 
but is part of a beginningless process (in spite of cyclic beginnings) going 
on within the domain of matter or mdyd and superimposed on samvit 
or Brahman which reveals it—a process which is not in any way ini tiated 
by it. 

But the attitude of Agama is different. It believes in svdtantrya or 
power in the samvit to generate movement, though it is only an dbhdsa, 
and externality is only apparent. The universe is within this power and 
power is within the Absolute. When power is supposed to be dormant 
vimaria is held to be dissolved in prakdia {antar-l%na~vimaria) : ^akti seems 
to be sleeping as kuitdaltni and Siva is no longer Siva, but a iava, the 
state being not one of Spirit but of lifeless matter. But when power is 
awake, as indeed it always is, the supreme Consciousness remains conscious 
of Itself. This self-awareness of the Absolute expresses itself as “J” or 
Aham, which is described as full {puryj^d)^ since there is nothing outside 
it to act as a counter-entity in the form of “this” In the technical 
language of the Agama the state of the Absolute from this point of view 
is called pur'^d'hamtd. The fullness of Aham implies the presence of the 
entire universe reflected within it as within a mirror. The universe is 
one with Aham. 

Samvit is prakdAa as well as vimaria —^it is beyond the universe 
{viivoU%ri}d) and yet permeates it {viivdtmaka). The two aspects constitute 
one integral whole. This is a-ha-m, the first letter “a” standing for prakdia, 
the last letter “ha” representing vimaria'. the unity of the two, which 
would denote the unity of all the letters of the alphabet between “a” and 
“ha” is indicated by bindu (m). Thus Aham is symbolized by bindtt. The 
creative act of the supreme Will breaks as it were this bindu and sets 
in operation the entire cosmic process. 

The extemalization referred to above is the manifestation of a non-ego 
(an-aham-bhdva) within the pure Ego {Suddha-Atman), appearing as external 
to the limited ego: it is the root Ignorance (mUld’vidyd) of the Vedanta. 
This non-ego is the so-called a~vyakta (unmanifest) ox ja^a-iakti (matter). 
But the freedom or the spiritual power of samvit, known as cit-iakti, is 
beyond this Ignorance, but to this power the Advaita Vedanta, as usually 
interpreted, seems to be a stranger. 

As avidyd or the material power issues out of the spiritual power, the 
ultimate source of all contingent existence, there is no discrepancy in the 
statement, often found in ^akta works (e.g, Xripurd-rahasya — Jfidna~ 
kha^da) that power has three distinct states of its existence: 
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(fll During the universal dissolution, when the Self is free from all 
vikalpas, Sakti exists as pure cit-iakti, i.e. Para-prakvti (of the G^td). 
As mirror is the life of the image it is the life-principle of jiva and 
jagat which are sustained by it. 

ip) When after pralaya the pure state ceases and when although there 
is no vikalpa as such there is yet a tendency in that direction, the 
power is called mdycL-sakti. 

(c) But when the vikalpas are fully developed and materiality becomes 
dense Sakti appears as avidyd or ja^a-iakti or prakrti. When mayd 
and avidyd are subsumed under one name it is called ja^a- 
prakrti (i.e. apard-prakrti of the G%td). 

It has already been observed that the appearance of the universe in 
creation (srs/i) follows upon the self-limitation of the divine power, and 
the cosmic end in dissolution {pralaya) follows from the self-assertion of 
the power. After the period of cosmic night is over the supreme Will, 
in co-operation with the mature adr^as of pvas, manifests, only partially 
as it were, the essence of the Self, whereon the Self is revealed as limited. 
The appearance of limitation is thus the emergence of not-self, known 
as avidyd or jada-sdkti, called also differently by the names of void 
{iunyc^, prakrti, absolute negation, darkness [tamas) and dkdia. This is 
the first stage in the order of creation and represents the first limitation 
imposed on the Limitless. The erroneous belief, generated through the 
freedom of the Self, that the Ego is partial {aikadesika) and not full 
and universal {purnd) is responsible for the appearance of this something 
which being a portion of the Self is yet outside of it and free from 
self-consciousness and is described as not-self or by any other name as 
shown above. 

Thus the supreme Reality splits itself spontaneously, as it were, into 
two sections—one appearing as the subject and the other as the object. 
Pur^d’harhtd which is the essence of supreme Reality disappears after this 
cleavage: the portion to which limited egoism attaches being the subject 
and the other portion free from egoism the object. The object as thus 
making its appearance is the Unmanifest {a-i^akta) Nature from which 
the entire creation emanates and which is perceived by the subject as 
distinct from itself. 

Caitawya is of the nature of self-luminous light {spimrai), which shines 
on itself {svaimari) and is known as aharhtd or J-ness. When resting on the 
non-ego {andtman) it expresses itself as idamtd or TA^s-ness. The essence 
of caitanya consists in the fact that the light iprakdia) is always revealed 
to itself. This universal Ego or “J" stands behind all dualism. The supreme 
Ego is universal, as there is nothing to limit ipariccheda) or to differentiate 
iyydviidi) it, and the entire visible universe exists in identity with it. But 
this characteristic by its very nature is absent from matter {japi), which 
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is not self-manifest. Just as light and heat co-exist in fire, in the same 
way universal Ahamta and freedom or iakti co-exist in caitanya. This 
freedom is mayd which though essentially identical with caitanya [cid- 
eka-rupa) brings out varieties of an infinite kind, but in bringing out this 
variety it does not in the least swerve from the Essence. 

Tlie appearance of the universe in pure caitanya has three distinct 
stages: 

(a) The first is the germinal state {btjd’vasthd), when the material power 
which is still in its earliest phase of manifestation, is pure. Matter does 
not assert itself at this stage and consequently there is no differentiation 
in experience. In other words, it does not yet appear as distinct from 
caitanya, though potentially it exists. This state is represented by the 
five pure tattvas, viz. Siva, Sakfi, Saddsiva, Suddha-vidyd and livara. 

(i) The avidyd, which has been described above as being caitanya 
in its limited appearance as an object external to the subject is 
called Siva. In pure {caitanya), owing to the play of its own will 
an infinite number of limited aspects {svd'niias) arise. These are 
mutually distinct. From this point of view to every limited aspect 
of cit there is a corresponding object external to it, but to the 
unlimited cit or pure Self {purna-Atman == para-Siva) there is 
no externality. The Universal {sdmd'nya) common to all the pure 
and limited cit aspects referred to above is called Siva-tattva. 
This tattva is thus a universal, holding within it all the individuals 
but para-Siva or pure Self is transcendent and com¬ 
prises both the Universal and the individuals. Hence Siva-tattva 
may be more properly described as pure caitanya in its general 
but conditional form, free from all vikalpas and is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the Absolute proper. 

(ii) The appearance of Siva {paricchinna-nir-vikalpa-cit) as "I” (A ham) 
is called Sakti. Although this self-presentative character {aham- 
hhdsana) is in the essence of cit, so that there can be in fact no 
differentiation between Siva and Sakti as such, the c^t is never¬ 
theless known as Siva in so far as it is free from all differentiating 
attributes and as Sakti by virtue of its characteristic self- 
awareness. 

(iii) When the self-presentation {aham-bhdsana) is no longer confined 
to the Self but is extended to the not-self or the object {mahd- 
Siinya) external to the Self, it is known as Saddiiva. This state 
marks the identification of the Self with the not-self in the 
form ‘T am this" and indicates predominance of spirit over 
matter. 

(iv) But when matter prevails and the consciousness assumes the 
form “This is I" the state is technically called livara. 
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(v) The term “Suddha-vidyd” is reserved for the state which repre¬ 
sents an equality in the presentation of the subjective and 
objective elements in consciousness. 

ijb) The second stage in the evolution of avidyd represents a further 
development of difference or materiality, when the subtle products of 
matter and spirit make their appearance. In this mixed condition the 
mixed {misra) tativas, viz. mdyd, kald, vidyd, raga, kdla and niyati reveal 
themselves. 

(i) The confirmation of difference due to the free Will of the 
Supreme, which characterizes the second stage, has the effect 
of reversing the normal relation between spirit and matter. Thus 
while in the first stage described above spirit or cit-sakti domi¬ 
nates matter or jada-iakti which exists in a rudimentary state, 
merged in spirit, the second stage shows the preponderance of 
matter over spirit. Consciousness loses its supremacy and be¬ 
comes a quality inherent in the material subject. All this is due 
to the emergence and development of difference in caitanya. This 
material subject which is matter prevailing over spirit and related 
to it as a substance to its quality—is called mayd. 

(ii-vi) The five aspects of mdyd are the five so-called kancukas or 
wrappings which are the five eternal iaktis of para-Siva in a 
limited form. The obscuring power of mdyd acts as a veil as it 
were upon the omnipotence, omniscience, self-contentment, 
eternity and freedom of the supreme Self and thus acting is 
known as kald, vidyd, rdga, kdla and niyati respectively. 

(vii) The pmre Self as obscured by mdyd and its five-fold activities 
appears as puntsa with its limitations of action, knowledge, 
contentment, eternity and freedom. 

(c) The third or grossest stage in the evolution of avidyd is represented 
by the dense products of the mixed tattvas, where matter is overwhelmingly 
strong. This stands for the group of the twenty-four tattvas, from primary 
prakrti down to prthivi, constituting the material order. 

Prakrti, with which the lower creation begins, is indeed the assemblage 
[samasti) of the dispositions and tendencies {vdsands) of all persons with 
various and beg inning less karmans : it may be fitly described as the body 
of the kdrma dispositions of the jvvas, considered as inhering in cit-iakti 
or Self. This karma-vdsand or prakrti is three-fold, according as the 
experience which is its moral outcome is pleasant or painful or of the 
nature of a comatose condition in which neither pleasure nor pain is felt. 

The dispositions exist in twofold condition, viz. as a-vyakta when they 
lie immanifest as in dreamless sleep or as citta when they manifest them¬ 
selves as in dreams and wakeful states. In the dreamless state there can 
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be no experience of pleasure and pain, because as the mature karmans 
only can be worked off through experience the others which are not yet 
sufficiently ripe are not ready for fructification. It is a fact that karmans, 
when they are matured by time, cause the cognitive power {jnana-iaktx) 
of the Conscious Self to move outwards and have contact with the external 
world, which is the objective outcome of prakrti. In a state of sleep such 
movement is naturally absent. But the process of time during which the 
sleep continues acts on the karmans and matures some of them, so that 
the aforesaid power is allowed to come in touch with the outer objects 
or with their semblances and the sleep is over. The power as thus qualified 
by the body of karma dispositions leading to contact with the objects 
and consequent experience ijbhoga) is known as citta. 

The citta differs according to the difference of purusa, but it is one with 
prakrti in dreamless sleep. Thus it may be viewed as purusa or as prakrti 
according as the conscious {cit€) or unconscious {avyaktd) element prevails 
in it. It is not therefore a distinct category, but falls either under purusa 
or imder prakrtiM The citta is in fact the inner organ [flntahr-karaTj.a) which 
is known under three names according to the triple character of its 
fimction, viz. as aharhkara when it feels the ego-sense, as buddhi when it 
comes to a decision and as manas when it thinks or cogitates within. 

A short note on the Sakta view of manas (mind) would not be out of 
place here. Like the supreme samvit manas has two aspects, viz. prakdia 
and vimaria. Prakaia indicates the resting of the manas on, and its contact 
with, outer objects; and vimaria consists in mental agitation in regard 
to that very object caught as a reflection within and expressed in thought 
as “it is thus,” which involves association with past images stored in the 
mind. What happens may be thus explained. The manas becomes first 
connected with the object through the senses, etc,, when the latter 
manifests itself in an undifferentiated form due to freedom from verbal 
references [iabdollekhd) . This is nir-vikalpaka-jiidna and is always inferable 
according to those who do not believe in the self-validity of knowledge. 
According to Sdkta-Agama, however, this is mere prakaia (i.e. dariana) 
or bare awareness of the object. At the next moment the external object 
impinges its form on the manas by way of reflection, expressed in the 
judgment “it is thus." This is called vicdra, a state of consciousness in 
which a particular object is differentiated from others and is mixed up 
with conceptual elements. It is vimaria or sa-vikalpaka-jUdna. Thus the 
manas has twofold state, as mentioned above. The vimaria may be fresh 
as in case of immediate experience {anmbhavcC) or old as in case of memory 
and mental co-ordination {awasandhana). Both the latter states 
are due to psychic dispositions caused by experience. 

The states of consciousness are now easily intelligible. The sleep-state 
{su^npti), from this point of view, would come under prakaia, viz. prakaia 
of nidrd. It is a form of nir-vikalpaka-jiicina. It is durable and is not 
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momentary and is regarded as a state of insentiency {mudha-daia) due 
to absence of vimaria. It is pure prakdsa, which is another name for 
insentiency. The waking state {jdgara), on the other hand, is mostly of 
the nature of vimaria and is not a state of insentiency. Thus after an 
unbroken series of states of consciousness free from images {vikalpas) in 
dreamless sleep there arises during the subsequent state of waking a series 
of images. 

But what is the nature of nidrd which is revealed in sleep? It is replied 
that it represents the great void to which we have alluded in the earlier 
pages as identical with the so-called dkdia and which is the earliest 
externalized manifestation after the divine Atmein caused its first self¬ 
limitation. It is formless and unmanifest and is revealed in sleep when 
nothing else exists. It is absence of all visible forms conceived as one 
universal background. This being revealed in sleep the man on waking 
feels that he was aware of nothing during that state. 

It is a well-known phenomenon, noted by the Sakta philosophers, that 
even during waking the mind becomes insentient as in sleep at the moment 
of seeing an object, but this insentiency is not felt as such. The 
nir-vikalpaka-j^dna of the waking homrs being momentary the insentiency 
sinks below {tirohitavat) under the pressure of a quick succession of images. 

In sleep the prakdsa aspect of the manas remains, but the vimaria 
lapses. This is why the manas is usually described as being dissolved in 
that state. Similarly the manas is in a state of dissolution when an outer 
object is just seen. 

The citta is really the Self as directed towards the knowable object. In 
sleep the manas being free from images remains quiet and motionless. 
Its momentary modifications being absent it is said to be dissolved. Such 
a state is therefore discernible in each of the three following conditions, viz.: 

(а) Nir-vikalpa-samddhi, when the pure self remains established in its 
self-luminous essence. 

(б) Sleep, when the Unmanifest or great void is revealed. 

(c) Vision of an object, when there is prakdia or revelation of the 
external object through the usual sense contact. 

In all these different states there is an apparent similarity of concen¬ 
trated prakdia due to non-manifestation of vimaria as “it is thus" 
ifahddrmhedhcC). Though the same prakdia underlies all the states the 
states themselves are not identical, inasmuch as the subsequent vimaria 
expressed in the form of mental co-ordination {p/ivusandhdricC^ is different 
in each case. Thus the vimaria in case of samddhi assumes the form 
“I was silent during this time"; in sleep it is expressed as “I knew'nothing 
during this time”; but in vision of an external object it takes on the form, 
"It is such an object.” This difference in vimaria is not explicable except 
on the assumption of some sort of difference in the objects concerned. 
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But it does not destroy the unity of the essence, viz. freedom from images 
or verbal associations in the three states in question. The difterence in 
object is as follows: The object in samadhi is pure Self unmixed with 
the forms of visible body, etc. The object in sleep is the Unmanifest or 
a-vyakta which is an external formless thing. The object in vision is an 
external substance with peculiar features and distinguishable from others. 

Hence though the objects {bhdsyd) arc different the bare consciousness 
{bhdsd) or awareness which is common to all is one and the same and 
is undifferentiated. In other words, though samadhi, nidrd and the external 
object are different from one another the consciousness in which they 
are revealed is one. This shows that difference in the object cannot produce 
any corresponding difference in the consciousness or the essence {sva-rupa). 
Difference in essence is possible only through reflection which is absent 
in all the three cases as they are equally of the nature of pure awareness 
{prakdia). 

Samadhi and sleep being of longer duration are capable of being thought 
about {yimrsid) in subsequent moments, but the case of vision of an 
object is different, because it is momentary. In the same manner momen¬ 
tary samadhi or sleep cannot be made an appropriate object of vimarsa. 
Even in waking hours there exist momentary samddhis as well as siisuptis 
which are generally ignored. *8 


III 

Sdradd-tilaka (I. 7-8) while describing the origin of the manifested world, 
contains an important passage, which shows the order of manifestation 
as follows: 

(i) Payamesvara, described as ‘'sakalii'* and ”Sacciddnanda-vihhava” 

(ii) Sakti. 

(hi) Ndda (para). 

(iv) Bindu (para). 

(v) jSindu BTja\ 

(apara). 

(vi) Nada (apara). 

In the above context the word Paramcivara" means evidently the 
supreme Divine in which infinite power—Sahti or Kald ^^—^lics in eternal 
union. The divine Being is described here as of the nature of an eternal 
Self-Existence (sai), Self-Consciousness (cii) and Self-Delight (dnandd). 
During creation what first happens is the manifestation of power (Sakti) 
which so long lay hidden in the depths of Being. There is no doubt that 
this power is characterized by Will {jicchd), which is its first evolute. 

In the Siva-PurdijM (Vdyaviya-Samhitd) it is said that the emergence 
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of ^akti in the beginning of creation is like the appearance of oil out of 
oil-seeds. It is a spontaneous act, initiated by the divine Will. In other 
words, it is through the divine Will that the supreme Power which is 
synonymous mth it and remains concealed in the divine Essence reveals 
itself.so 

The appearance of Sakti after the great cosmic night is like the revival 
of memory in a re-awakened person, after the unconsciousness of sleep. 
The desire for a vision, again of the lost world, is associated with a sense 
of void, which is mdyd. Mdyd stands at the beginning of subsequent 
creation and the divine Principle which produces it is its Lord and 
Controller. The vision of void is accompanied by an indistinct sound 
called para-ndda, which fills the entire space. Ndda is of the nature of 
light. That sound and light co-exist and are related as phases of the same 
phenomenon are recognized in the Tantras. The first self-expression of 
the supreme Will {icchd) is the origination of void {siinya) and of the 
sound and light filling this void. All this comes under the category of 
Will. The next step is represented by the concentration of this difiuse 
light-sound into a focus (under the secret influence of Will) called bindu. 
It is in this stage that the power of action {kriyd-iaktt) distinctly unfolds 
itself. The creative principles i^attva) are evolved out of this supreme 
bindn. Bindu subsequently breaks itself into three, the three parts being 
known as bindu, blja and ndda. Bindu is the part in which the 54w«-aspect 
is predominant, while in blja Bakti prevails. In ndda, however, the elements 
of Siva and Sakti are of equal strength. 

What disturbs the equilibrium of the hindul Sdradd-tilaka says nothing 
in reply to this question. Prapanca-sdra (I. 42—3) says that it is kdla 
which breaks the equilibrium of bindu. And in this view kdla is an eternal 
aspect of the eternal puyu§a, through which His intimate knowledge of 
supreme prakrti is said to be derived. Prakrti knows itself and is self- 
luminous.** 

The great sound which comes into being when the bindu splits itself 
is known as sabda-Brahman, as Sdradd-tilaka (I. ii—12) and PrapaUca-sdra 
(I. 44) observe. 

It is well known that what is figured as the pericarp of the thousand- 
petalled lotus within the crown of the head is the so-called brahma-randhra 
which is often referred to as a void. It extends through the su^umnd-nddX 
down to the very bottom of the interior of the spinal column. If the mind 
stays in the void it loses its restless nature and enables one to attain to 
the realization of oneself as above the gunas. The power and supreme 
ndda emerge from this source.** 

The supreme ndda stands for the supercausal or niahd-kdra'^a state of 
Brahman, which is known as visarga-maijdala. If the supreme Sakti is 
called ^4^ and supreme Siva a-kula, the sphere of visarga may be described 
as below them both. But usually it is placed in the upper layer of brahma- 
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randhra below which in regular order are the so-called spheres of the 
sun, the moon and the great vdyu —all within the limits of the thousand- 
petalled lotus. 

The causal state of Brahman is represented by iahda-Brahman or 
kula-kundalint, figured as a triangle consisting of three principles 
viz. hindu, htja and ndda, issuing from the para-hindu under division. 
The triangular kuv>d^lin% would thus appear to be a manifestation of the 
primary power represented by para-nuda and para-hindu. 

The subtle principles of cosmic structure issue out of the 
and begin to locate themselves in distinct centres in the forehead and 
lower down in the sympathetic system. It has already been observed that 
hindu (lower) is Siva, hlja is Sakti and nada (lower) is the product of their 
Union. Btja or Sakti is virtually the entire alphabet, the letters of which 
are arranged in a triangular fashion designated in the Tantras as *'a-ka- 
tha” triangle—an equilateral triangle the three sides or lines of which 
are formed of i6 letters each, beginning with “a,” “ka” and “tha" 
respectively. Thus, 48 letters constitute the three equal sides of this 
triangle. This triangle is intimately associated with the principles of 
kdma-kald. The constituent bindus of kdma-kahl arc thus three—^two 
causal {kdraiia) and one of the nature of effect {kdrya). 

The ndda which springs from the interaction of hindu (lower) and 
is to be distinguished from iahda-Brahman which manifested itself during 
the division of para-hindu. The latter may be described as maha-ndda. 
The ndda contains within itself the indistinct sounds of all the letters of 
the alphabet, much in the same manner as the smilight may be said to 
consist of all the coloured rays known to us. The truth of the matter is 
that maha-ndda or iahda-Brahman, in its manifestation as kw^dalinl, is 
located in the body of a man and serves as the mechanism for the 
articulation of sounds. 

The continued practice of a mantra causes it to be sounded in a subtle 
manner in the su§umnd. The sound expands itself and is blended with 
the lower ndda —^it does not and cannot rise up to the mahd-nada higher 
up. The focus of mahd-nd,da is free from the action of ordinary vdyti, which 
cannot rise up to it. It may be of some interest to note that maha-ndda 
is associated with para-ndda in the brahma-randhra above it on the one 
hand and with the lower ndda on the other. The power involved in the 
lower ndda crosses the middle ol the two eyebrows {phru-madkya) and 
flows down the su^umnd channel. At the lowest point ndda is converted 
into the ku\id<idinn. The forces of the h^ja as concretized in the latter are 
all within the lower ndda. 

The position of para-hindu has a special value for contemplation, 
inasmuch as it represents the nexus of the divine plane on the one hand 
and the cosmic and supercosmic spheres on the other. It is the place where 
ndda extends into maha-ndda or iabdor-Brahman, beyond which is the 
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divine nada within the Infinite. Para-ndda above is supramental {unmant) 
divine consciousness and light, while nmhd-ndda below is the source of 
universal creation. Para-bindu stands between the two. It is for this reason 
considered to be the best centre for contemplation of guru. 

It may be stated that the bTja consists of varfj,as and that these are 
driven down to take their respective places in the six centres below, as 
soon as the downward moving power of mahd-ndda passes through the 
middle of the two eyebrows and extends into the spinal column. These 
varv^s, the modifications of mahd-ndda, being the blends of ndda-^xi'A. blja, 
are so many actions generated from para-bindu which is pre-eminently 
characterized by active power. Mahd-ndda cannot give rise to the different 
creative principles unless it passes through the stage of hindu. 

We need not proceed further to describe the progressive stages of 
creation. We find that in the above analysis, which follows mainly the 
traditions set up by Laksmana-Desika, ^aihkaracarya and others, there 
are three nddas: para-ndda, the antecedent of para-biridii', the mahd-ndda 
called therein sahda-Brahman, which follows the disruption tApara-bindu', 
and the ndda which results from the union of bindu and bija. Similarly, 
there are two bindus — para-bindu which is produced from the focusing 
of para-ndda and which is the source of iabda-Brahynan, the immediate 
spring of creative forces; and apara-bindu which is the effect of para-bindu 
with the Siva element prevailing. As regards the kola, it would appear 
that the supreme Sakti which is the eternal associate of the divine 
Principle and remains always in it, either as completely absorbed in it 
and incapable of differentiation or as partially emergent, is the highest 
kald. In a lower sense, however, the name kald is used to signify the btja 
mentioned above. That is to say, the varnas, symbolized as the letters 
of the alphabet and conceived as the basic principles of lower ndda or 
the sound potentials, are kalds in this sense. From this point of view the 
triangle called "a-ka-tha,” otherwise described as ku'ij.dalim, is the kald. 


IV 

The earlier Agamas also generally support a similar view. The supreme 
Sakti, the instr um ent of transcendent Siva in all His activities {saman^), 
is the totality of all the taUvas.*^ It is within this that the entire universe 
lies hidden. From this down to vydpinz or great void within brahma-randhra 
there is a regular series of iaktis representing more and more diminished 
consciousness and power (e.g. and^itd, andthd, anantd and vyoma-rupa), 
all being hyper-subtle and described by yogins in terms of negation. In 
fact not a single iakti beyond the brahma-randhra lends itself to a positive 
description. The su^umnd canal along which the ndda flows up ends in 
brahma-randhra M 
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The supreme Sakti is sometimes described as Amd-kald. It is then 
intended to convey the idea that it is eternal, ever-emergent and of the 
nature of unalloyed bliss, the other kalds which go into the make-up of 
the world being replenished and supplemented by it. When it is free 
from visarga it is not outwardly inclined and rests in itself. In this con¬ 
dition it is called ^akti-kuii^ahnt or payd-samvit and is likened to a sleeping 
serpent resting on itself. But when it is ruffled it becomes visarga. which 
is of two kinds according as it represents the pre-creative flutter called 
mtanda and symbolized as “a” and the last creative effort bringing out 
life or prdrM s3mibolized as "h.” Prana or "h” is sometimes described as 
hamsa or iiinya. The two visargas are therefore known as higher and 
lower {‘*para” and ”a-para”) graphically represented in ndgarl script as 
the two points of visarjamya (;). The Amd-kald reveals the two points 
and flows out in order to manifest forms. Every form in the universe, 
whether a subject or an object or an instrument of knowledge, is identical 
with Amd-kald, though it may be made to appear as different from it. 
The determinate prakdia in each form implies this difference. Hence 
Sakti-kwidalinl expressed in visarga is still resting on itself as sanvurt and 
is free from movement. Prd\ia-hitn^aUn% represents the other end wheie 
samvit has already developed into prdij>a. Samvvt is full and self-contained. 
Its supreme creative act is to be distinguished from the later creative 
processes, as it means the projection of the wSelf out of itself into itself. 
As the source of creation is not an3rthing extraneous to the Self the latter 
is the efficient as well as the intrinsic cause {nfiddd>vd) of the 

effect. Creation takes place within the Self and not within time and space 
different from it. What is projected or created is also not anything other 
than the Self. Thus every object in this universe, inner or outer, is a form 
of the Self. The projection is of the nature of multiple dhhdsas manifested 
as both inner and outer realities. Samvit thus appears gradually as the 
different letter-sounds in its process of materialization. These are the 
multiple forms assumed by visarga, the outermost being called The 
visarga which is only "A" without manifestation is described in some 
treatises (e.g. Kula-gahvara) as the Principle of kdma or unrestricted Will. 
As there is no real difference between the visarga and the objective world 
it is not possible to assume a causal relation between them. Visarga itself 
appears as vdeya as well as vdcaka. Infinite manifestation is the essence 
of visarga, though it does not produce any real multiplicity. The supreme 
Sakti as being responsible for this manifold appearance, viz. delight 
{ananda), will {icchd), knowledge {jUdna) and action (kriya) is the hidden 
spring of visarga. 

The subtle visarga ceaselessly expresses itself, and as ndda (or para-bija) 
existing in every creature it indicates prdv^a and its existence is felt within 
by all, though its special manifestation is coiifinod to specific occasions. 
Visarga is thus the attribute of the supreme Divine which is eternally 
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free and has the power of five-fold divine activity, viz. creation, preser¬ 
vation, destruction or withdrawal, grace and alipn atioTi. 

The Transcendent or anuttara (a), by means of visarga (up to “h” or 
pyand), reveals itself as ^aMi (ha) and then returns to itself and abides 
in the indivisible prakdsa, which is its own eternal Self, called Siva-bindu 
(ifC)-a-ha-m. This is how in the universal consciousness which is no better 
than bare awareness there arises a sense of “I.” Its relation to the not-self, 
e.g. body, etc., is an event in time which is psychologically explicable. 
The Ego-sense in pure consciousness reveals it as one's own Self (Svdtman ). 
The imity of Siva and Sakti follows logically from the integrality or 
oneness of this sense which covers both. This is the secret of the fullness 
of Ego or puy^a'hamtd to which reference has already been made. 

The unity oipmkdia and vimayia is the bindu called kdnia or ravi (sun). 
The emergence of two bind%is out of this primordial one is the state of 
visarga. The two bindus are agni (fire) and soma (moon), conceived as 
cit-kald. It is not a state of dualism, but one of imion between two 
inseparable elements of a single whole. The two aspects combined, namely, 
bindu and visarga, are represented as a significant symbol of divine Unity, 
though it is true that in the ultimate state even these elements lose their 
own lustre. The interaction of the bindus causes nectar or the creative 
fluid to flow out. This is the so-called hardha-kala, the essence of ananda. 
The interaction is like the heat of fire acting on butter and causing it 
to melt and flow. The one is sat, the two is sat as aware of Itself, i.e. cit 
(cit-kald) and the hdrdha-kald flowing from between the two is the result 
of self-awareness felt as ananda. The entire science of kdma-kald is thus 
the science of Sacciddnanda and brahma-vidyd as indicating an eternal 
creative act. The substance of delight which flows out constitutes the 
essence of all the creative principles. 

Though prakdsa and vimaria are identical it is to be remembered that 
prakdia is always partless and continuous, while vimaria is partless as 
well as divisible into parts. Whenever therefore prakdsa is referred to 
as discrete it is to be imderstood only in a secondary sense. The three 
bindus working together towards a common end form as it were a 
single triangle. 

Prakdia within vimarsa is of the form of a white bindu,', and vimaria 
within prakdia is of the form of a red bindu called ndda. The two bindus 
in union constitute the original^ bindu cadled kdma of which these are 
kalds. The unity of the three is the substance called kdma-kald from which 
the entire creation consisting of words and the things signified by them 
originates. 

Bhaskara Ra3^ in his Varivasyd-rahasya while speaking of kdma-kald 
refers to the three bindus as well as the hdrdha-kald the nature of which 
is held to be very secret. The white and red bindus represent in his opinion 
male and female energies. 

VOL. I 
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Amrtananda says that hayd,ha~kala flows from between the two 
and is the wave ^hart) of vimaria or spJmratta. Prakdia is like fire and 
vimaria is like the butter which melts imder it. The flow is the so-called 
hdrdha-kald noted above. The haindava-cakra, made of three mcLtrka&, is 
the outflow of kama-kald along with hdrdha-kald, and it is out of this 
that the thirty-six creative principles emanate.*® 


V 

The soul as a spiritual atom thus makes its first appearance when the 
freedom of divine Will is lost behind its own self-created veil through the 
transition of Sakti from pardL-kMn^alin% to prdis>a-kui^ 4 ^alini. This tran¬ 
sition is effected by a graded process in which Sakti-hui^alint coils itself 
more and more tightly through the evolution of mdtrkds and vartjM^ and 
reaches the level of prdi}>a or iunya. It is a truism that sdmvit is first 
changed into prana before the regular course of subsequent creation 
represented by the emergence of the first principles or tattvas can possibly 
take place. 

The universe of experience consists of a number of hhuvanas or planes 
of life and consciousness made up of tattvas. In the SdktaSaiva-Agamas 
thirty-six tattvas are recognized, out of which twenty-four counted from 
below are considered as impure, the next seven as mixed and the re maining 
five as pure. In this scheme prakrti (24) marks the end of impure, mdyd (31) 
that of mixed and Siva (36) that of pure tattvas. Each tattva has a series 
of hhuvanas affi,liated to it.*®* The bJwvanas in spite of their mutual 
differences in detail have the common characteristics of the tattvas con¬ 
cerned as predominant, though it is recognized as in the P 3 .tafijala School 
that everywhere everything is to be found {sarvam sayvdtmakaif£).*i The 
hhuvanas are the abodes of living beings, endowed with bodies and organs 
made of the substance the materiality of which corresponds to the nature 
of their karman or j^dna and the degree of their perfection. The hhuvuTias 
of the pHhivK-taUva represent the sphere, known as hrahmd<^^, the 
hhuvanas of the tattvas up to prakfti form the prak/tyai^,^, those of the 
tattvas up to mdyd represent the mdydrk^ and the hhuvanas of the tattvas 
up to Sakti beyond mdyd constitute the iakifyaf? 4 ^ which is the widest 
sphere.*^ Beyond Sakti-tattva there is no limitation and consequently no 
sphere, though hhuvanas are said to exist even in Sivor-tattva which is 
identifiied with hindu and idnpyatUd kald. 

The tattvas are generally supposed to be the ultimate principles, but 
they are not so, as they are constituted by kalds and Saktis which repre¬ 
sent the multiple units of energy underlying the entire creation, and 
which considered in their totality represent the ground of self-expression 
of the transcendent Siva. Thus the stuff of the universe is Sakti and in 
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the manner shown in the earlier pages with hardha-kala constitutes 

the substance out of which the taitvas are formed. 

The divine attributes of the Self are all diminishedj in its atomic con¬ 
dition, when the cit appears as citta. Of the three well-known impurities 
or malas this is the first, called ditava. It is the state of a paiu in which 
the sense of limitation is first manifested. This limitation makes possible 
the rise of vdsanas, as a result of which the assumption of physical body 
for a certain length of time becomes necessary to work off these vdsanas 
through experience. These viands constitute karma-mala. The mdyiya- 
mala is the name given to the source of the triple body, namely, (i) the 
causal or the kald-iarfra, (ii) the subtle or pwya^aka, i.e. the tattva-iartra, 
and (iii) the gross elemental or the hJmvanaja-ianra. In fact everything 
which reveals itself in our experience as knowable and objective comes 
under mdytya-mala. The function of this impurity is to show an object 
as different from the subject {sva-rupa). All the principles from kala down 
to prthivl represent the fetters of mdya or p&ias. These give shape to 
body, senses, bhuvanas, bhavas, etc., for fulfilling the expmence of the 
soul.29 Hence what is popularly known as samsdra extends from prthivi 
up to kald, and not beyond the latter. These three impurities persist 
always in the worldly soul. 

This worldly soul is technically known as sa-kala, being endowed with 
body, senses, etc., corresponding to the tattva or bhavana to which it 
belongs. Such souls range from the lowest plane to the plane of kald and 
migrate from plane to plane according to their karmans. There is another 
state of the soul in which the mdy%ya mala as described above is absent, 
but the other two malas continue as before. This is a state of pralaya or 
dissolution in which the soul is free from all the creative principles, is 
in a disembodied condition and remains absorbed in mdya. Such souls 
are called pralaydkalas or pralaya-kevalins. These are bodiless and sense¬ 
less atoms with karma-samskdras and the root Ignorance clinging to them. 
Whai, however, the karmans are got rid of through discriminative know¬ 
ledge, renunciation or such other means the soul is exalted above mdya, 
though still retaining its atomic state. It is then above mdya no doubt, 
but remains within the limits of mahd^mdyd which it cannot escape unless 
the supreme grace of the divine Master acts upon it and removes the 
basic Ignorance which caused its atomicity and the limitation of its 
infinite powers. This state of the soul represents the highest condition 
of the paiu known as vi^ndndkala or v^ridna-kevaUn. This is kaivalya. 
Among these souls those which are thoroughly mature in respect of their 
impurity are competent to receive divine illumination at the beginning 
of the next creative cycle. The dawn of divine wisdom which is the result 
of divine grace {amigraheC) acting upon the soul is the origin of the so-called 
iuddha-vidyd. 3 P 

The states of the soul which follow are not those of a pain, but of Siva 
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himself, though certain limitations still remain. These limitations are 
those of adhikdra, hhoga and laya according to the dualists.3* They are 
removed in due course of time through fulfilment of experiences, etc. 
in the pure order. 

The successive stages of spiritual perfection consequent on the dawn 
of wisdom are represented by the tattvas to which the souls are attached. 
Thus the lowest stage is that of a mantra which corresponds to iuddha- 
v%dyd. The higher states are those of MantreSvaras corresponding to 
lioara-iatkoa, of Mantra-^naheivaras corresponding to Sadd-itva atifi of 
Sxva corresponding to the tattva known under that name. The state of 
S%va IS really transcendent, being that of pure and absolute consciousness, 
but the true Absolute is Parama-Siva where identity with all the tattvas 
as well as their transcendence are present simultaneously .33 

Due to the limitation of its powers the Self is bound. The ^aktas hold 
that there are certain hidden forces latent in cid-dkaia, known as mdtrkds 
(lit mothers of the world), which preside over the malas referred to above 
and over the kalds or the letter-sounds of the language. The supreme 
mdtrka, known as AmHkd, has three aspects, viz. Jye^hd, Raudrt and 
Vdmd, each of them having a specific function. The kalds are the ultimate 
units of human speech with which thought is inextricably interwoven. 
The mdtrkds beget in each soul in each act of its knowledge, determinate 
or indeterminate, an inner cognition {antaly-pardmarici) and produce a 
sort of confusion thete on accoimt of intermingling with iabda. Knowledge 
in this manner assumes the form of joy, sorrow, desire, aversion, conceit, 
fear, hope, etc., under the influence of these forces. This is how hhdvas 
originate and govern the unregenerate human soul. Mdtrkds are thus the 
secret bonds which bind down a soul, but when they are truly known 
and their essence is revealed they help it in attaining siddhis or supernormal 
psychic powers. 

These forces function in cid^dkdia so long as the so-called brahma-graniihi 
is not rent asunder. This granth% is evidently the node of idmitity between 
spirit and matter and is the spring of ego-sense in man. The moral effect 
of kundalvrn is so far dear. It is maintained that if the mdtrka is not 
propitiated and if the node is not removed it is likely that even after the 
rise of truth-consciousness the soul may, owing to inadvertence {pramdda), 
be caught up in its snares, get entangled in the meshes of iahda and lapse 
into ignorance or go astray. 

The divine Will is one and undivided, but it becomes split up after 
the origin of the mdtrkds, which evolve out of the ndda co-etemal with 
this Will. This split in icchd or svdtantrya causes a separation between 
j^dna and kriydf its constitutive aspects. This is practically identical with 
what is described as a divorce between svdtantrya and hodha or vimaria 
and prakdia, which takes place on the assumption of atomic condition 
by the supreme Self. In this condition j^dna evolves into three inner and 
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five outer senses, and kriyd into five praniMs and five motor-organs 
coimected respectively with the vital and reflex activities of the organism. 


VI 

The viewpoint of the dualistic Agamas may now be summed up. Here 
the divine Essence or Siva is conceived as inalienably associated with 
a. power or Sakti which is purely divine and identical with it. The Essence 
and power, both of the nature of cit or pure consciousness, constitute the 
two aspects of one and the same divine Principle. Siva is a transcendent 
imity. Sakti too is really one, though it appears as jndna or kr%yd 
according to the character of the data on which it functions. It is the 
Will (iccAa) of Siva and is essentially one with Him. Bindu is the eternal 
material principle outside Sakti, but subject to Its action. It is co-etemal 
with Siva and Sakti, and the three principles are usually described as 
the three jewels i^atna) of Saivaism and its holy Trinity. In creation (m 
pure creation directly and in impure creation indirectly) Siva’s place is 
that of an agent, Sakti’s is that of an instrument and hindu serves as 
the material stuff. Sakti being immaterial never suffers any modification 
during action, but hindu does. The mod ifi cation of hindu which follows 
from a disturbance of its equilibrium {k$ohhci) under the stress of divine 
Sakti at the end of cosmic night {pralaya) gives rise to five kalds which 
appear as it were like five concentric circles with greater and greater 
expansion. These kolas whidh. precede further progressive modifications 
called taigas and hJmvanas bear the names of nivrtti (outermost), prati^hd, 
vidyd, ^anti and &dn 1 yaUtd (inmost). This represents one line of the 
evolution of hindu, as that of the objective order [p.ythcC). Ilie other line 
is represented by the evolution of sound or iahda. In this aspect we find 
ndda, hindu and varnu as the three-fold expression of hindu arranged in 
an order of increasing externality. 

Bindu is synonymous in this system with mahd-mdyd and ku^alint. 
It is pure matter-energy and is to be distinguished from may a and prakrti,SA 
which are impure. It is the matrix of pure creation and is the source of 
two parallel lines of evolution, viz. of iahda and artha, so that it is to 
be looked upon as of a dual nature. The Pau?kara-Agama says: 

Sahda-vastuhhaydtmdsau hindur-nd’r^a-tardtmakah. 

The order of iahda creation out of the disturbed mahd-mdyd is thus given: 

(i) Mahd-mdyd (iv) Sdddkhya 

(ii) Ndda (v) lia 

(iii) Bindu (vi) Vidyd 
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In this scheme maha-mdya stands for para-bhidu in its rmdisturbed 
condition and 7 idda represents the same bindu when the cit-Sakti has 
acted upon it. As the action of Sakti ujDon bindn is in a sense constant 
it may be assumed that (i) and (ii) are really two aspects (logically 
successive but in actual fact simultaneous) of the same principle, nada 
representing the disturbed part of mulul-milyd. If mahci-mdyd is kuij,dalin% 
in its essence, ndda is the same kuii^alini in its awakened and active 
state. Mahd-mdyd as such ha.s no rel.ation with purusa or the human soul 
but as ndda or kniidalini it resides in every purusa, normal and super- 
normal .35 The truth is that the evolution of mahd-mdyd into four-fold woe 
e.g. para or snksmd, pasyaniT, madhyamd and vaikharT and the obscuration 
of the inherent divinity {Sivatva) of every human soul under the veil 
of mala or original impurity working from the beginninglcss past [anM^ 
are co-etemal phenomena. Transcendenre of pard-vdc and removal of this 
veil of obscurity signify therefore a single act, which is only another tiatt ip 
of the culmination of the prt>cess i>f divinization of the human soul 
interpreted from the dualistic standptjint of the School as the restoration 
of its lost purity. We are thus in a position to understand why sometimes 
mahd-uidyd and at other times ndda is ideiitiGed with Siva-tativa. Under¬ 
stood in this light bindu (iii) would mean apara-bindu and be a name for 
Sakti-taUva. The next cvolutic^n, Sddtlkhya (iv), which is held to comprise 
Sdddiiva-tattva, including the human sadd^ivas, A>.iu-Sadd-iivas, five 
brahmas, ton ai^us (praiifava, etc.) and six tmgas, stands for ak^ara-hindui^ 
and denotes ndda in its form tif gross but umliflenuitiated sound {dhvani). 
The stage called lia (v) represents an intennediato state between the 
aforesaid ak^ara-bindu and vaikhan-vdc cxprt‘.ssed as letters of the alphabet 
in all their permutations and combinations.^? lire eight Ma?itreivaras and 
their Saktis (eight in number, e.g. Vdmd, i'tc.) fall under this class. The 
last (vi) named Vidyd, which inchulos the final stage of sound evolution, 
embraces all the Quanlras and vidyds, all the Agamas and the so-called 
Vidyd-fdjWCs (queens of vidyCis, seven in number)—in fact, all audible 
sensible sounds familiar to us. 

It is interesting to observe that mahd-mdyd as described above is called 
pard-Sakti and considered as the ultimate cause {parama-kdra^a) of the 
world. It is also of the nature of ndda and is distinguished from the nada 
lower down as suk^nia-nada 

The dualists who maintain the doctrine of ndda repudiate the theory 
of sphota and other allied thcoric's of verbal knowledge and seek to explain 
the process of the origin of Mhda-bodha on ihc basis of this doctrine, 
RamakaiCitha in his kdrikds has tried to show that the doctrine of sphc 4 ^ 
is unable to render an adequate account »)f the meaning of a word. The 
relation between a word [sabdd) and its meaning iprlha) is what is usually 
known as vdt^a-vdcaka-bhdva— rtdation of wliat denotes or reve^ 
iydeaka) with what is denoted or revealed, {vacya) by it. But wherein lies 
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the denotative character {^dcakata) of the word concerned? The object 
denoted by the word is external, but the word which denotes it is mental 
{buddhydriidha )—^the two are distinct and incommensurate. No word is 
capable of denoting its sense by virtue of its own nature, but its denotative 
power makes itself felt only when it represents in thought {pardmaria) the 
object (vdcya) to be denoted which is external to it. This representation 
called pardmaria-jUdna is of the nature of what may be called thought 
form and reveals the object. Hence, some thinkers are inclined to attribute 
denotative power to this pardmaria-jndna, in so far as it reveals the 
object concerned. But the Tdntric philosophers are of opinion that though 
pardmaria-jndna as an intellectual act exists independently of the external 
object, it is a contingent phenomenon and arises under the action of some 
causal factors working behind. Such an act does not occur in the case 
of external objects not previously cognized by the senses. Riipa, rasa, 
etc., become objects of mental pardmarsa of the speaker. That through 
which the origin of such pardmaria becomes possible is called ndda. Ndda 
giving rise to pardmaria-jndna {antah-samjalpd), and not physical sabda, 
possesses the denotative character {vdcakatd). The ph57sical iahda to which 
the vocal organ of the speaker gives expression manifests ndda. Ndda 
as thus manifested produces in the hearer the sense of the object meant. 
Ndda reveals all iabdas and arthas. Hence every act of discursive knowledge 
is impregnated with iabda. 

Ndda is multiple, being unique in each individual, and is a product. 
Every animal soul {pasu-diman!), having a nature of its own, experiences 
its own ndda which arises from andhata-hindu. 


VII 

The Saktas believe in the importance of self-realization as a means to 
moksa. It is said to be of a determinate nature and expresses itself in the 
form of recognition {pratyahhijna). The sequence of the preliminary state 
may be described as follows: 

(i) Indirect knowledge of the Self gained through hearing of the 
teaching of A gam a on the part of a person gifted with all the 
qualifications necessary for knowledge, e.g. detachment, etc. 

(ii) Removal of doubts through reasoned thinking. 

(iii) Direct knowledge or intuition of individual Self on removal of the 
false idea which has grown into a firm conviction regarding its 
identity with the body, etc. 

(iv) Lastly, the recognition. It relates to the integral unity between 
the individual Self and the universal one made known through the 
Scriptures. Recognition as thus produced is destructive of ignorance 
lying at the root of worldly existence. 
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The recognition is not erroneous but is a form of vikalpa like other acts 
of determinate knowledge. 

The indeterminate knowledge following from samadhi and the aforesaid 
recognition have the same object. But their difference is due to causal 
elements. In case of recognition the instrument in mind turned away 
from all objects other than the Self and aided by the presence in con¬ 
sciousness of the two objects indicated by the terms and in 

the judgment 'T'' and "He." In knowledge from samddhi no such presence 
is needed. The recognition "It is the same jar" has for its object an 
integral substance. Thus the ordinary vikalpa having a jar, for instance, 
as its object and the recognition "It is the same jar" have both the same 
object, but the result is different on account of dilference in causal factors. 
The indeterminate knowledge is pure, is the support of all vikalpas and 
is in conflict with none, so that it is incapable of destroying a vikalpa, 
like ignorance. 

The purity of indeterminate knowledge is due to its freedom from 
reflection. It is on the background of such pure knowledge that all possible 
determinations arise owing to appearance of different forms during 
samkalpa, just as on a clean mirror reflection emerges due to the proximity 
of the object reflected. 

The Saktas view ignorance not as absence of knowledge like the 
VaiSe^ika nor as inexplicable like the Vedantin but as a form of 
sa-vikalpaka-jildna. The Agamas hold that the sui)rcine Self being of the 
nature of pure consciousness, what differentiates it from matter is its 
self-awareness {sphHrad-riipald) consisting in freedom through 

which as already shown ignorance {azndyd) is manifested and through 
ignorance the world. 

Ignorance is two-fold, according as it is viewed as a cause or as an 
effect. As a cause it is non-manifestation of the fullness of one's own Self. 
This fullness is cliaractcriiscd by freedom from the limitations of time, 
space and form, though it is true that even these elements which are 
manifested in the light of the Self cannot limit the latter. If the Self 
which is not limited by time manifests itself as so limited it is certainly 
a case of non-manifestation of fullness or ptirtiaiva. lliis is the ^akta view 
of root Ignorance as already observed. As an effect ignorance is the 
manifestation as Self of what is other than the Self, c.g. body, etc. It is 
only a leaf {pallava) in the tree of Ignorance. 

Knowledge of the integral Self may be indirect when it follows from 
a hearing of its nature from the Agama taught by the guru or direct 
when it is derived immediately from samddhi. Direct knowledge called 
vijndna can alone destroy the basis of mundane existence. Sense of 
identity with the body grows into vdsanu and becomes tenacious on 
account of its long continuance and prevents direct knowledge, even 
when it flashes for a moment in an impure mind, from producing a firm 
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Will {samkalpa). But when it follows from perfection in samMhi the 
requisite firmness is attained and it destroys the above vasana. There 
being a strong sense of identity with the body the direct knowledge of 
pure Self too is unable to overthrow ignorance and to effect moksa if it 
is obscured by doubts and errors. 

Direct knowledge or vijndna is preceded by indirect knowledge. The 
place of samddhi is between the two. It is maintained that even indirect 
knowledge has its use, for samddhi cannot beget the desired result, i.e. 
direct knowledge as recognition in the ignorant who have had no direct 
knowledge. A man, for instance, who has never heard about a gem and 
known it indirectly through'descriptions cannot recognize it as a gem 
even when he sees it in the jeweller's shop. Only he who has seen it can 
recognize it, provided that he attends to it. Hence even natural samddhi 
cannot produce hrahma-jnana in one who has not heard about Brahman. 

Advaita-jhdna is very rare. It does not and cannot appear until the 
mind has been purified from the blinding effects of mdyd through the 
propitiation of one's own divine Self by means of meditation or updsand. 
The importance of divine grace descending on the soul and purifying it 
cannot be overestimated. 

There is an order of progression in spiritual experience. Svatantrananda 
in the matrkd-cakra-viveka points out that on the rise of pure knowledge 
the knowables become one with the senses in consequence of which the 
knowables as such begin to disappear. But as the world still continues 
the sense of "thi^ess” as something external to the knower does not 
altogether vanish. The next position is that of I^vara when the motor 
organs in which the movable objects are similarly absorbed become one 
with the cosmic body with which the subject as the agent is identified. 
The yogin in this stage is associated not only with an individual body 
but with the entire universe. In the state of Sadd-iiva which follows, the 
senses in which the knowables have been absorbed become one with the 
Self, the true subject. It represents a state of omniscience. In the Sakti 
stage the universe body and the omniscient Self become unified—^this is 
a condition of undisturbed equilibritun between spirit and matter {pit 
and a-cit). 


NOTES 

1. F. Fanchanan Tarkaratna in his $akti-hhdisya on the Brahma-suira and on the 
lia-Upanisad (pub. Banaras, Saka, 1859—61), attempted to bring mto 
prominence what he regarded as the S^kta point of view in the history of 
Indian philosophy. The attempt is laudable, but it does not truly represent 
any of the traditional viewpoints of the SaJrta School. 

2. Sarva-stddhdnta-saingraha, attributed to SamkaracSzya, Sad-dartana-samuccaya 
by Haribhadra and Rajaiekhara, Viveka-vtldsa by Jinadatta, etc., are similar 
works, but in none of them the SaJrta system is represented or even referred 
to by name. 

3. The descent is from para-vSc through paiyanti and madhyama to the va%hkar% 
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level (see Jayaratha on Tantyaloka, I. p. 34, and J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir 
Shaivaism. pp. 4-6). As regards the order of descent there are difierent accounts 
though the underlying idea is the same. cf. Paniiutama-kalpa-sutra, i 
Setu-bandha by Bhaskara Raya, 7, ^T. Kama-kala-vilasa xmth Cid-vaUi, 30-a* 
Yoginl-hrdaya-dlpikd, pp. 1-3; Saubhagya-suhhagodaya (quoted in hlpikd 
PP- 79 - 8 ^). etc, 

4. As to how intuitive knowledge is converted into thought Patafijali holds that 
it is through association with iabda. The supersensuous perception of the yogin 
in regard to an object obtained through mr-uitarka-samadhi gives rise to an 
immediate knowledge of its unique character, but if it is to be communicated 
to others it has to be interwoven with iahda and then in that thought-form 
transmitted through language. 

5. See Gopi Nath Kaviraj, "Tlic Doctrine of I’ratibha in Indian Philosophy,” fo 
th.^ Annals of the Bhandarhar Institute, 19-43--b Vol. V, pp. 1-18, 113-32. ’ 

6. See Sir John Woodrofle, Shakti and Sliakta, pp. 155-7; Kalyatja, Sakti Number 
PP- 637-93- 

7. See Jayaratha on Tanti dloka, 1. 18. There is a reference to sixty-four Tantras 
in Saihkara's Saundarya-lahavt v. 37. Eak.suiTdhara's commentary gives a list 
of the names. Other lists arc fi>uncl in the Sun'ollasa and l'(imakcit>ara-Tantras. 

8. Nagananda is supposed to ha\e been the author of a J^akti-sutra. Another 
3 akU-sutra is attributed to liharadvaja (see Kulydna, ibuL, p. 624). The 
authenticity ol these w<irks is not very clear, 

9. A work called ^ri-vidyS-dTpikii is attribuleil to Aga.stya. 11 rnnlains an inter¬ 
pretation of the Paiicadasl-mantm received by hint frf)m llayagrlva, 

10. See J. C, Chatterji, Kashmir BhuiK'aisni, pp, 23 .|; K. C. I’andey, Abinavagnpta, 
p. 72 (cf. also p. 55, Durvasa.s is saiil to have tauglit the .sixty-four monistic 
Agamas to Ki'.sna). 

11. In the colophon of the BaUtd-stava-ratna Durva-sns is called Sttkaidga>niicS,rya- 
cakravartin. Nityilnanda in hi.s cummeutaiy .says that Durvilsas, alias Krodha- 
bhattiii^^^ really Siva himself^ the iiuister ol the tuneliers of ,Tgtimas. bom 
of the womb of AnurCipil. 'J'ho t^akti-sMytr has bt'en itui dished from Bombay 
(N. Sagar). The Para-ianihhn-stotta, of which a MS. wa.s examined by me, 
is divided into several sections dealing with kfiyS iakti, kuiji^alinl, mSirka, etc. 
Here Parama-iiva is described as tin* world-teacher wlio reveals mahd-mdtxks, 
in order to manifest hrahnia-inttiui, ivhich is llis own self-revelation, the 
pyakaia having been hidden .so long in fits heart. Mvea in thi.s sioira Durvasas 
is called Krodha-bhat-tdraka. It is said that Somilnauda, the great Saiva teacher 
of Ka^mlra, descended from Durvustis. 

12. Datia-sambiid is referred to in Huubhtlgya-bhdsktt)a. 

13. It is evident that the work of Stiinedhas (of 1 larita family and known as 
Hailt§.yana) is really to be idenLilicd with the Ti iput ii-> ahasya itself rather than 
with the Katpa-sUtra of J’ara&uiatna ns somi* have done, lH.*cnusc the Kalpa-sutra 
is not in the shape of a dialogue between Dattatreyn and Para.<^unlma and is 
not attributed to Sumedha.s, whereas 'rtipuru-ytOiusvu has the form of a similar 
dialogue and is attributed to Suiuedhas llaiilavana. 

14. See &Yi-vidyanratna-stitta with cmninentary by Sniiikariirai.iya (SarasvaU 
Bhavaua Texts, Banaras), edited by JVl. M. I’i. Naiayan Sha.siri Khiste. 

15. See &iiia-d^^ii, p. 94. 

16. %Qxs Saubhdgya-bhdshata, jip. yf>, 97, etc. 

17. See Tripurd-rahasya, Jhuntt-khutiujla, ('h. XIV, 31-77. 

18. Sceibitl., XVt, 64-94; also Chapters X VI I XVIIJ, 

19. In this context the word *'kaUV' stands for the supercosuiie transcendent 

of Lord and is to be clearly distinguished from Ihe live ktiliis evolved as forces 
from conceived as cosmic waffrraud force ainl relat<*d to the cosmic tattvas 
and bhuvanas, 

20. Sioecchayd Pard t^iua-tuttvaikatStrh gata, 

Tataii parisphuratyiklau sarge Utihttii tildd-iva. 

21. PrapaHca~$cbra, i, 46. The actuating power of kSla is suggested elsewhere also 
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by the expression kala-preritayd. The Prayoga-krama-dlpikd (p. 412) explains 
the term thus: pvakrter eva pralaydvasthdto yat paripahva’daka' nantaram 
srstyunmukhaih karmabhir udbhinnam rupam yo*saH binduh, 

22. The identification of mahd-sunya with vydpiml-kald of pranava is according to 
the Svacchanda-tantra. But some writers equate mahd-sunya with the initial 
ndda. See Purnananda's ^rz-tattva-cintdmant. The terms sixteenth (sodasT) and 
seventeenth [sapta-dast] kald of the moon are used differently in different texts. 
When the supreme ndda (iii) is called the sixteenth, or amd-kald the name 
"seventeenth kald** is reserved for the supreme power or samand (ii). But at 
other times the term unmanz is attributed to the seventeenth kald, vrhen the 
words $akti and iunya are used synonymously. 

23. This position, in which kdla is called sdmya, forms a kald of samand and is 
eternal (being unaffected by mahd-pralaya), is that of the so-called para- 
Brahman. It is not the state of ^iva. The atoms abide here in mahd-pralaya, 
for they are not yet transformed into the essence of ^iva. The movement of 
pasu as such commences from here. See Tanirdloka, VI. 13S-167. 

24. cp. Tantrdloka, VIII. 5. 400-5. 

25. See Tantrdloka, III, 136—48. 

26- See Kdma-kald-vildsa with commentary, verses 3—8, pp. 4—g; Y^oginT-hrdaya- 
dtpikd, pp. 8—12; Vayivasyd-rahasya, pp. 48—60. 

26a. For the Tattvas and the hhuvanas^ related to them, see Mrgendra-Agama, 
Vidyd-pdda, pp. 344—456 (Ed. Kxsna Sastrin and Subrahmanya Gastrin); Bhoga- 
kdrikd by Sadyojyoti, w. log—i^;iiatna-iraya, w. 89—118. cf.T. A. Gopinnath Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, II (Pt. 2), pp. 392-7; Mdtrkd-cakra-viveka, 
IV, pp. 86-93. 

27. cp. Vydsa-hhdsya under Yoga-sutva, III. 14. 

28. For the four ai^idas, see Tanira-sdra, pp. 64—5. The different aiadas are evolved 
and destroyed by different powers. Thus the brahmdnda is destroyed by kdldgni 
and created by Brahma or Srikaritha. The prakrtyanda and rndydi^ida are des¬ 
troyed and created by Srikantha, Lord of kdla-tattva. The highest an^da of Sakti 
is destroyed and created by Aghoresa. See Tantrdloka, VI. 170-82. 

29. As regards the three malas, see Pratyahhijnd-hrdaya, pp, 21—2; Sauhhdgya- 
hhdskara, p. 95; Siva-sutra-vdrttika (I. 2—3); Siva-sutra-vimariinl (I. 2—3). The 
dnava is two-fold according as it refers to the loss of pure ahamtd in the Self 
and appearance of impure aharhtd in the not-S&li. The Self loses svdtanirya and 
retains bodha or it loses bodha and retains svdtantraya. Mdylya-mala is some¬ 
times expressed as bheda representing the appearance of multiplicity in unity. 
It consists of mdyd and the thirty-one tattvas produced from it. Kdrma-mala 
is adrsta and may be regarded either as merit or as demerit [pui^ya-pdpa). 
In different texts the meaning of the malas is sometimes found to be sHghtly 
different. 

30. The illumination of a mature vijndndkala is either intense or mild according 
as the kalusa or original taint attached to the soul has run its course completely 
(samdpta) or otherwise. The former types of souls are raised to the status of 
Vidye^varas and the latter become mantras. The sakala and pralaydkala souls, 
too, in which the mala is mature, are favoured with divine grace and raised 
to the position of (i) Mantresvaras (and dcdryas^ and placed in charge of the 
different divisions of brahmdT^da or the planes belonging to prthivl-tattva, and 
of (ii) Bhuvaneivaras or Lokeivaras with powers over the planes belonging 
to the higher tattvas beyond prihivl. The pralaydkala^, however, where mala 
is immature but karman mature, are associated with subtle bodies called 
puryastaka at the beginning of the next cycle and made to assume physical 
bodies and migrate from life to life, thus maturing the mala through experience. 
The Sakta or Saiva belief in the three-fold nature of the soul is comparable 
to the conviction of the Ophites and their predecessors the Orphici in the West 
—^it presupposes a faith that the division corresponds to the degrees of grace 
and does not imply any essential difference. It is true, however, that according 
to the dualists some difference does exist between £iva and Parama-Hva. The 
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Valentinian conception of essential distinction in human souls has alap 
parallel in India as evident from the views of sections of Jama, Buddhist and 
Vaisuava writers, but finds no recognition in the Agamas. 

31. Se& Ratnct-traya by Srlkaiitha, vv. 376-95- 

32. The pure order or Buddha adhvan represents the higher world of pure matter 
beyond the influence of mdyd. 

33. See PratyahhtTtld-hrdaya, p. 8, 

34. In the $mva~Aganias of all the Schools which recognize the tldrty-six tattvas, tnayi 
and prahft% are distinguished. They are identified in the Svetd&vaiarar-XJpamead 
(IV. 10); Mdydn tu prakfUm vidySn ml^nani tu maheivaram. In the Agamas 
generally mSyd is eternal, but prakfti is not so, T'or prahft'i is evolved ftoni 
kala, which itself is an evolute from mSyd. But in some places in the Tanttas 
they are difierently conceived. Prakrti stands for the material principle m a 
general way and rndyd is one of the vikalpas under this category. 

35. The gloss on the Sarva-jUdnottara-Tantra cited by Uma.pati in his commmtaiy 
on a kartha of the Svatantra-Tanira (being the 24th k&rikS. of his compendium) 
says: 

K-u^daUrn-iabdarvOcyas-tu bhuJaUga-kutUdkareifa nddStnuind svakdrye^a profit 
puruiarh hhedend'vasthito na ttt svarUpet^ pratipncruftam avasthiiak. The original 
couplet runs thus: 

Yathd huv.^lir\d-iahHr mdyS‘‘karmSnusSHV‘%, 
NMa-bindvSdiharh kSryam ia&yd iH jagat-sik%Uli, 

36. Aghora Sivficdrya identifies ak^arti-bindu with paiyantJ-vde in his commentary 
called Ullekhtni on Srlkai(jtha's Patna^traya (verse 74). 

37. The lia stage may be said to correspond to the fnadkyamS-vSe, which is 
characterized by thought {antak-satkjatpa-riipd) and possesses an ideal order 
in its parts. 

38. Sometimes the terms sUhfma-nllda is applied to bindu. The commentary on 
Bhoja's Tativa-prakdia holds that sHk^ftta-nOda belongs to ^akti-tattva. This 
view is endorsed by Sarvajfia Sambhu in his Siddkdnta-dipikS. Aghora SivSc&rya 
in his commentary on Raina^iraya identifies s&kfma^ndda with the first mani¬ 
festation (called simply ndda) of Mndu whicli is synonymous with parcMidda 
(see Paina-iraya, Kdrikd aa). 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

A. MATHEMATICS 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Recent researches on the history of the development of Mathematics 
in Ancient India have brought to light the fact that the ancient Indians 
laid the foundations of several branches of Mathematics, viz. Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Trigonometry. Our present superstructures in these branches 
of knowledge are based on foundations laid in India more than 1,500 
years ago. Indian Mathematics and Astronomy travelled to Arabia and 
were communicated to awakening Europe through the intermediary of 
the Italians and the Spaniards. For a long time European scholars 
ascribed the origin of these sciences to the Arabs, It was only in the 
eighteenth century that European scholars got access to some Indian 
Works on Mathematics, e.g, the Lllavatl and Btja-ganita of Bhaskara II 
(a.d. 1150) and discovered the Indian origin of these sciences. It is now 
established that the Arabs learnt from India and Greece, preserved what 
they had learnt for about five hundred years and transmitted that 
knowledge to Europe.' 

Amongst ancient peoples, the Indians and the Greeks made important 
discoveries in Mathematics and Astronomy, but their outlooks were 
essentially different. The Greeks devoted their attention to the develop¬ 
ment of Geometry to the exclusion of other branches of Mathematics. 
Their Arithmetic, Algebra and Astronomy were completely dominated 
by their Geometry. They looked upon xpagnitude not as number but as 
length; they developed a geometrical theory of proportion and applied 
geometry to the solution of algebraic problems. The Indians, on the other 
hand, based their Mathematics on Numbers, so much so that their 
Geometry was also numerical and practical. Rigorous logic and systematic 
treatment are the outstanding features of the Greek Geometry. Boldness 
of conception, abstraction, S3mibolism and ingenuity axe on the other 
hand the main features of Indian Mathematics. It h^ been influenced 
by Tndj an Philosophy and outlook on life. The Mathematical discoveries 
of the Indiaps have, on the other hand, mfluenced their thought and 
Philosophy. As an example may be mentioned the conception of the 
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iunya (Zero). This conception seems to have existed in both Hindu and 
Buddhist Philosophy {q.v.) before the sunya was made an integral part 
of Indian Arithmetic. The use of the iunya (Zero) in arithmetic suggested 
to Indian thinkers the power and utility of symbols, iunya means void 
or nothingness. To give this conception a form, a shape and a S3anbol 
must be regarded as one of the greatest events in the history of human 
thought and progress. 

The object of the present article is to give a brief account of some of 
the achievements of the ancient Indians in the Science of Mathematics 
and Astronomy which have influenced thought and contributed to 
human progress. 


z. ARITHMETIC 

The symbol zero and the place value Notation. —^The system of writing 
numbers as we do now, that is, with the help of nine numerical symbols 
and a symbol for zero, was invented by the Indians. Europe got this 
system of notation from the Arabs and for a long time European scholars 
thought that the notation had its origin in Arabia, and consequently 
called their numerals Arabic Numerals. Arabic civilization began with 
Mohammad, but the notation had been in use in India several centuries 
before him, so that the theory of the Arabic origin had to be given up. 
Sanskrit inscriptions, dating as far back as the seventh century a.d , 
foimd in India and as far east as Indo-China, prove that the place-value 
system of notation was in common use in greater Indian in the sixth 
century a.d. The fame of the Indian system of numeration had reached 
as far west as S5nria in the sixth century a.d.3 The evidences from Sanskrit 
literature point out that the Zero sjnnbol and the modem system of 
numeration were in common use in India in the fifth century a.d., so 
that its invention must be placed somewhere about the beginning of the 
Christian Era. There is definite evidence in the Pihgala-chandah-Siiira^ 
of the use of a s3mibol for iunya (Zero), but there is no definite evidence 
of the use of the Place Value Notation at that early period. It is not 
unlikely that Indian mathematicians had begun the use of the Place 
Value Notation as far back as zoo B.c. which is the date of the composition 
of the Chandal^Sutra. At that early period, however, the system could 
have been known only to a very few and was not generally adopted. 

All ancient nations knew the fundamental operations of arithmetic 
such as addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, the extraction 
of roots, the laws of proportion, etc. They had symbols for writing 
numbers, but they did not use the Zero symbol. They had separate 
s3anbols for lo, zo, 30, etc., for 100, 200, etc., for 1,000, 2,000, etc. 
Performing multiplication, division, etc., of numbers written with the 
help of the above symbols was a very tedious affair. This limited the 
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use of big numbers in Arithmetic a.nd in fact hindered the progress of 
that Science. In Europe and Arabia manuscripts of works on Arithmetic 
employing this old system of numeration and belonging to as late a 
period as the twelfth to fourteenth centuries a.d. are available. In India, 
however, no work on Arithmetic using the old system of numeration 
has been found. The earliest work on Arithmetic available to us is the 
Bahshalx manuscript which belongs to the fourth centmy a.d. It uses 
the modem system of numeration. The Arydbhatxya which was written 
in a.d. 499 contains practically the whole of Arithmetic that we teach 
today in our High Schools. Amongst other such works may be mentioned 
those of Brahmagupta (a.d. 628), Sridhara (a.d, 750), Mahavira (a.d. 850), 
Aryabhata II (a.d. 950), etc. In these works we find the methods of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, operations with fractions, 
etc., modifications of which are in use today. 

The main contributions of the Indians to arithmetic are: 

(1) The symbol for zero. 

(2) The place value system of notation. 

(3) The methods of performing arithmetical operations with the place 
value system of numerals—addition, substraction, multiplication, 
division, extraction of square root and cube root, etc. 

(4) The method of writing fractions. 

(5) Classification of fractions according to association, the method of 
reduction of fractions to a common denominator and the methods 
of performing arithmetical operations with fractions. 

(6) The rules of proportion—^the Rule of Three, the Rule of Five, etc., 
and inverse proportion, i.e. the Inverse Rule of Three. 

(7) Problems on Interest, Compoimd Interest, Instalments, Profit and 
Loss, area, volumes, arithmetical and geometrical progressions, etc. 

As has already been mentioned, the above are some of the topics dealt 
with in the Aryahhaiiya (a.d. 499) and in all subsequent works. No trace 
of the use of the modem (system of) arithmetic is found outside India 
(e.g. in Arabia, Europe, China, etc.) earlier than the tenth century. 
Priority of occurrence, therefore, points to the Indian origin of our 
arithmetic. 5 


3. ALGEBRA 

Algebra, as is known to all, deals with unknowns. Although all ancient 
nations utilized imknowns and stated arithmetical results in general 
terms, winch may be interpreted as algebraic, any definite advance in 
algebra could be made only when a proper s3mbolism was evolved. The 
credit for this must be given to Indian mathematicians who were the 
first to use the letters of the alphabet to denote unknowns. Real progress, 
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however, was made when the Indian mathematicians realized that aU 
arithmetical operations could be made with symbols (letters of the 
alphabet) and that the arithmetical signs (plus, minus, etc.) could be used 
along with those symbols. Only those accustomed to abstract thinking 
could evolve rules for multiplication and division, etc., with symbols 
like plus and mirms, which are not numbers, e.g. Brahmagupta states: 

"The product of a positive and a negative is negative; of two negatives 
is positive; positive multiplied by positive is positive." 

"Positive divided by positive or negative divided by negative becomes 
positive, but positive divided by negative is negative and negative 
divided by positive remains negative."® 

The Indian mathematicians evolved also a symbolism for powers 
(squares, cubes, etc.) and wrote numerical coefficients as we do now. They 
wrote algebraic equations and evolved the rules of transposition of terms. 
All this was known in India in the fifth century a.d. Here again, because 
of priority of occurrence, the invention of Algebra, its basic methods and 
s3nnbolism must be ascribed to India. 

The Indians studied algebra theoretically. They classified equations 
according to degrees and treated determinate and indeterminate equations 
separately. Later advances made in algebra up to eighteenth century 
(in the west) were along lines chalked out by them. The Indian s3mibolism 
has no doubt been modified, but in all essentials our present day algebraic 
S3nnbolism remains Indian. 

Having evolved the appropriate symbolism, the Indians made rapid 
progress in algebra. They gave the general solution of the quadratic 
equation. The method commonly used in modem textbooks for the 
solution of the quadratic was stated by ^ridhara in the eighth century,? 
The greatest contributions of Indians to algebra lie in the field of the 
theory of indeterminate equations. They were interested in rational 
solutions of such equations and succeeded in solving completely the 
general indeterminate equation of the second degree.^ The results given 
by the Indian mathematicians were unknown in Europe and were 
rediscovered in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Indeterminate equations were studied by the Greek mathematicians in 
the early centuries of the Christian Era, but they could not make much 
progress because they tried to approach the problems from the point 
of view of geometry and lacked proper symbolism. 


4. GEOMETRY 

The ordinary geometrical figures like the rectangle, the parallelogram, 
the rhombus, the quadrilateral, the triangle, the circle, etc, were known 
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to all ancient peoples. The ellipse was also known to the Vedic Indians. 
Geometry in its modem form, however, was developed by the Greeks. 
The Indians were interested in mensuration only. The Vedic Tndia-ns 
knew the mensuration of the triangle, the parallelogram, the rectangle 
and the rectangular parallelopiped. They also knew that the ratio between 
the circumference and diameter of a circle is constant and tried to finfl 
out the value of this constant. Later Indian mathematicians studied the 
mensuration of the circle, the cone, the sphere and that of pyramids. 
There is evidence to show that they found out their results by methods 
which were unknown to the Greeks. The most powerful method employed 
by Indian mathematicians in the held of mensuration may be called the 
theory of deformations which leave areas and volumes unaltered. For 
instance they found out that: 


(1) A rectangle could be deformed into a parallelogram with equal area 
by moving one of its sides in its own line. 

(2) The area of a triangle remains invariant when the vertex is moved 
along the parallel to the base through it. 

(3) The area of a sector of a circle remains invariant when it is deformed 
by making its arc straight and converting it into a triangle on that 
line (arc) as base and height equal to the radius. 


Results corresponding to the above applicable to solid bodies were also 
obtained. Assuming these results it is possible to find all mensuration 
formulae known to the Greeks. The above method which is entirely of 
Indian origin is found to have been used for finding the volume of a cone. 
A detailed exposition of the method is given in the commentary known 
BsDhavala written in the ninth century on the Jaina work Sat-khan%^*gama. 
Bhaskara has also used this method. It may be mentioned here that the 
tedbnique of dividing a plane figure or solid into an infinite number of 
parts and summing the areas or volumes of those parts (i.e. summing 
an infinite series) for finding the area or volume was also used by Indian 
mathematicians. Amongst notewoirthy achievements of the Indians in 
mensuration may be mentioned the formulae for the area and other 
elements of a cyclic quadrilateral. These are formd in the Brahma-spJvuia- 
Siddhdnta (a.d. 628). If A denotes the area and m, n the diagonals of 
an inscribed quadrilateral whose sides are, a, b, c, d, the results are: 

(i) A = \^ (s — «)(s — 6)(s — c)(s — d), 
where zs = a-\-b-l-c-\-d 


(2) 


m = 

n = 



(etc —j- bd)(ctb —j— cd^ 
ad -j- be 

(ac + bd) (ad -1- be) 
ab cd 
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Value of IT .—Although the Greeks were great geometers they did not 
succeed in finding a good value of it. They were content with the 
value TT = 22/7. The Indians, however, required better approximations 
to the value of tt and as early as a.d. 499 Aryabhata gave the value 


TT 


62832 

20000 


3-1416 


If the above fraction is converted into a continued fraction, the 

22 

successive convergents arc 3, —, and-. The values 22/7 and 355/113 

7 ^^3 

have been used by Indian mathematicians but were not popular. The 
value TT = -v/10, because of facility in its use, was preferred by some. 

The value tt = 355/113 has been used in the Dhavald. The Chinese 
used this value probably under Indian influence. Later Indian works gave 
values of tt correct to nine or more decimal places In the beginning the 
Indian mathematicians found better approximations to the value of tt 
by increasing the number of sides of an inscribed regular polygon. Later 
on in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they used infinite series 
for the purpose. Both the above methods were used by the European 
mathematicians, but certainly much later than they were used in In^a. 


Construction of Rational Figures 

The Indians made use of their knowledge of indeterminate equations 
to propose and solve a variety of problems concerning the sides and areas 
of plane figures, and thus they applied their knowledge of algebra to 
geometry. 

The earliest attempt to obtain right-angled triangles having a given 
side is found in the Sulha. In particular, we find two such triangles having 
the sides {a, 301/4, 50/4) and (o, 50/12, 130/12). Brahmagupta (ad. 628) 
proposed to find all right-angled triangles having a given side o and the 
other sides rational. His solution is: 

"■ Kr' ")■ Kr ■' “) 

J^ridhara (a.d. 750) and Mah 5 .vTra (a.d. 859) also gave the above 
solution. 

Bhaskara II found ant)lher solution 


rt, 


2 ,na 

n* — 1' 



a. 


Similar results occur for finding all right-angled triangles having a given 
hypotenuse. 
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Mahavira proposes and solves the following problems: 

(1) In a rectangle the area is numerically equal to the perimeter; in 
another the area is numerically equal to the diagonal. What are 
the sides in each of these cases? 

(2) Find a rectangle of which twice the diagonal, thrice the base, four times 
the upright and twicethe perimeter together equal the areanumerically. 

(3) The perimeter of a rectangle is unity. Tell me quickly, after calcu¬ 
lating what are its base and upright. 

(4) Find a rectangle in which twice the diagonal, thrice the base, four 
times the upright and the perimeter together equal unity. 

(5) Find all isosceles triangles with rational integral sides and areas. 

(6) Find two isosceles triangles whose perimeters, as also their areas, 
are equal or related in a given proportion. 

(7) Find all rational scalene triangles. 

(8) Find all rational triangles having a given area. 

Brahmagupta has shown how to find an isoceles trapezium whose sides, 
diagonals, altitude, segments and area can all be expressed in rational 
numbers. He further formulated the following remarkable proposition: 

Find all quadrilaterals which wrill be inscribable within circles, w'hose 
sides, diagonals, perpendiculars, segments, areas and also the diameters 
of the circumscribed circles will be expressible in integers. 

Solutions of the above have also been given by Mahavira, ^ripati, 
Bhaskara II and others. Finally, Mahavira has given the solution of the 
following remarkable problem: 

Find all rational triangles and quadrilaterals inscribable in a circle of 
given diameter. 

5. TRIGONOMETRY 

Trigonometry, as the name suggests, is that branch of Mathematics 
(geometry) which deals with the measurement of triangles. Consider the 
figure {ABC right-angled at B). 


C 



A 


Fig. I 
4.37 
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The Indians called CB the jya of the arc CD and AB the koti-jya 
of that arc. In modem trigonometrical notation: 

CD = rB, jyd CD — CB = r. sin B, koti-jyd CD = = r. cos B] 

so that, if we take r = i the Indian function Jyd8=‘&iu B and koti-jya 
6 = cos B. The Indians used also the utkrama-jyd (versed sine) function 
They defined the values of the above functions for complements and 
supplements of an arc: 

“The jyd is positive or negative in the quadrants above or below (the 
prime line); and the koH is positive, negative, negative and positive 
successively.’’ 

They knew trigonometrical formulae corresponding to the following: 

(1) Sin* 6 + cos* ^ = I, 

(2) Sin (0/2) = ^/(i — cos 0)/2, 

(3) Sin (a jS) = sin a cos p :±, cos a sin 

(4) Sin* 26 + versin* 20 = 4 sin* 0, 

( 5 ) Sin ± 0j = ± sin 20)/27 

(6) Sin “ - -^ == l{(sin a — sin ^)* + (cos a — cos ;8)*}^* 

Of the above the first three were also known to the Greeks; the fourth 
was stated by VarShamihira (a.d. 505); the remaining two are due to 
Bhaskara II. 

The Indian astronomers were also acquainted with the following 
formulae of spherical trigonometry: 

Cos c = cos a cos b + sin a sin 6 cos C ; 

cos A sin c — cos a sin & — sin a cos 6 cos C 

and ^ 

sin xi sin B sin~C' 

which they used for solving spherical triangles. 

Every Indian treatise on astronomy contains a t able of sines and versed 
sines as also of their differences, calculated for the angle 3f° and its 
m^tiples. In this connection we have the following formula given in the 
Surya^siddhdnta (c. 400): 

Sin {n -j- i)0 — sin nB = sin nQ — sin (n — i)0 — 

' 225 

The above formula is used for calculating the table of sines. It depends 
on the calculation of their second differences. Bclambre thought it to be 
curious and remarked: “This differential process has not up to now been 
employed except by Briggs who himself did not know that the constant 
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factor was the square of the chord or of the interval, and who could not 
obtain it except by comparing the second differences obtained in a different 
manner. , . . Here then is a method which the Hindus possessed but 
which is found neither amongst the Greeks nor amongst the Arabs." 


Infinite Series for Trigonometrical Functions 


Puthumana Somayaji (a.d. 1431) discovered an infinite series for the arc 
of a circle in terms of its sine and cosine and the radius of the circle. 
If r denote the radius of the circle, a an arc of it and Q the angle subtended 
at the centre by that arc, then 


(i) a.— rQ = 


r . sin 0 r . sins 0 , ^ • sins Q r . sin? 0 
I. cos 0 3 . cos3 0 5 . coss 0 7 . cos? 0 


+ 


where 


Tt 


o < e < —; and 
4 


r'TT 

(„) __a = 


r sin 


in(^-9) rsin3(^-e) 


I . COS 


(i-®) 3 .«>S 3 (=-») 


r smS 


+ 


in, (^-8) 


5 . coss 


(f-) ■ 


where 


tt „ "IT 

- < 0 < - 

4 2 


03 


05 


(iii) Jyaa. = r .sTn 0 = a- - 

which in modem notation can be expressed as 


01 05 

Sin 0 = 0 -r+ 7 T — * 

3 * 5! 


and 


a* 




Kopi-jya a = r .co 50 = r — — 


which can be written as 


0 %~" 04 

Cos 0 = 1-J + TT — .••• 

2! 4! 

These results reappear in the works of Nilakantha (a.d. 1500) and 
3amkaravarman. 
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6 . CALCULUS 


The Indian mathematicians made use of the infinitesimal increment, 
i.e. the differential of given functions under the name tatkdlika-gati 
(instantaneous-motion). Manjula (a.d. 932) gives the differential formula 

= §2/ ± c cos dBd 
corresponding to the equation 

u = V c sin 6 . 


He uses the result for the determination of the true motion of a planet. 
He says: 

“True motion in minutes is equal to the cosine (of the mean anomaly) 
multiplied by the difference (of the mean anomalies) and divided by the 
cheda, added or substracted contrarily (to the mean motion).“ 

The differential of sin 6 is termed by Bhaskara II as the tatkdlika 
hhogya-kha‘pj,ia, and the differential formula 


S(sin 6 ) = cos 0S0 


has been proved by him. It has been used by him for calculating the 
ayana-valana (angle of position). He has further made use of the following 
theorems: 


(1) When a variable attains its maximum value, its differential vanishes. 
(3) When a planet is either in apogee or in perigee, the equation of the 
centre vanishes, therefore, for some intermediate position, the 
increment of the equation of centre also vanishes. 

Another very remarkable formula for the differential of a function 
involving the inverse sine function as well as the quotient of two 
functions, one of which is under the radical sign, is the following: 


sjsin-* + 

t Va/6* -I- 'Zah 


sin 9 


VV"6® + zah cos -h a' 




-|- zah cos ^ -f- a® 


6(6 4- a cos 6 ) 

2ab cos 0 4- a® 


) 


__ 

'V/ 6 * 4- 2ab cos 9 -h a* 

This result occurs in the works of Aryabhata II (a.d 950) and Bhaskara II 
(A.D. 1150). 
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7. ZERO AND INFINITY 

Zero, —^As already stated the Indians used a S3nnbol for denoting zero 
{iwnya) as early as 200. b.c. The Babylonians and the Mayas of Central 
America are reported to have used a symbol for denoting the absence 
of a figure or a number about 200. b.c. The Indians have been given 
credit for the invention of the zero because they used the zero s5nnbol 
in the place-value system of writing numbers and developed the corre¬ 
sponding arithmetic. They regarded zero as a number with which and 
on which arithmetical operations could be performed. 

The term iunya (zero) is very old and occurs in Vedic literature. It 
has been used in Sanskrit literature in the sense of blank {abhdva), 
insignifi cant or negligible (tuccha), incomplete [a-sampurnd) and less 
(tlna). The definition of zero given by a majority of old Indian Mathe¬ 
maticians is: “the sum of two equal and opposite quantities is zero .“9 
Similar definition of zero was given in Europe in the nineteenth century 
by Martin Ohm and W. Bol3rai de Bolya. Defined in this way, zero cannot 
either operate upon a quantity or be operated upon, for all operations 
imply the existence of the quantities concerned. Krsna (a.d. 1575), a com¬ 
mentator of Bhaskara, when dealing with a proof of multiplication by 
zero said: “In fact multiplication is repetition and if there be nothing 
to be repeated, what should the multiplicator repeat, however great it 
be?"« 

In order to get over this difficulty Krsna as well as Gane§a (a.d. 1545) 
remarked: “The utmost diminution of a quantity is the same vnth the 
reduction of it to nothing. Mahaviracarya calls zero a number {samkhyd) 
in the same sense as the nine numbers i to 9. It has been further remarked 
by Eqrsna that “cipher is neither positive nor negative: it is, therefore, 
exhibited with no ^stinction of sign.” 

The result of addition of zero to a number or the addition of a number 
to zero and subtraction of zero from a number or the subtraction of a 
number from zero are found stated in all extant Indian works on Arithmetic 
and Algebra. 

Zero as an infinitesimal. —^The conception of zero as an infinitesimal 
arose when Indian Mathematicians tried to explain multiplication and 
division by zero. The result of mulplication was correctly stated by 
Brahmagupta (a.d. 628): 

ox ( ± ^) = o»’ ( ± <*) X o = o; o X o = o. 

The Indian viewpoint is explained by GaneSa (a.d. 1545) hi his com¬ 
mentary on BMskara’s Ltlavai^. “Each time the multiplier is diminished 
by unity, the product is diminished by an amount equal to the multipli¬ 
cand; so in the extreme for a number multiplied by zero, the product 
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will be diminished by itself, i.e. it is zero.” Obviously here Ga]neSa 
assumes the multiplier to be an integer so that on subtracting unity 
repeatedly it is reduced to zero. 

Krsna (a.d. 1575) makes no such assumption. He remarks: "The more the 
multiplicand is diminished, the smaller is the product; and if it be reduced 
to the utmost degree, the product is so likewise; now the utmost diminu¬ 
tion of a quantity is the same with the reduction of it to nothing: there¬ 
fore, if the multiplier be nought, the product is cipher. In like manner 
as the multiplier decreases, so does the product; and, if the multiplier 
be nought, the product is so too.”* 

Infinite ,—^The arithmetical idea of the infinite arose out of division 
of a number by zero. The first writer to speak of division by zero was 
Brahmagupta (a.d. 628). ^ridhara (a.d. 750) and Ar37abhata II (a.d. 950) do 
not mention division by zero. Mahkvira (a.d. 850) gives an incorrect result 
“that a number remains unchanged when it is divided by zero.” 

Brahmagupta states: “positive or negative (quantity) divided by cipher 
is taccheda.** The term taccheda literally means “with that as divisor.” 
Thus according to Brahmagupta 

a 

« ^ o = — 
o 

Bhaskara (a.d. 1150) says: “A finite quantity divided by cipher is khahara," 
but further remarks that the value of khahara is infinite {ananta-^aii) 13 
Kr^na has remarked- “As much as the divisor is diminished so much the 
quotient is increased. If the divisor be reduced to the utmost, the quotient 
is to the utmost increased. But, if it can be specified that the amount of 
the quotient is so much, it has not been raised to the utmost: for a 
quantity greater than that can be assigned. The quotient is indefinitely 
great and is rightly termed infinite.” 

With the above may be compared the remark of Martin Ohm (a.d. 1828) 

a 

who says that “if a is not zero, but & is zero, then the quotient v has 
no meaning.”*3 

According to Bhaskara (a.d. 1150) infinity remains unaffected by the 
addition or subtraction of a finite quantity, i.e. 



where a and b are finite. 

He says: “In this quantity (i.e, infinity) consisting of that which has 
cipher for its divisor, there is no alteration, though many be inserted 
or extracted; as no change takes place in the infinite and immutable 
God, at the period of destruction or creation of worlds, though numerous 
orders of beings are absorbed or put forth.”*4 
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Klirsiia observes: **Tliis fraction {khahani) indicating an infi-nitp. quantity, 
is unalt ered by addition or subtraction of a finite quantity. For, in reducing 
the quantities to a common denominator, both the numerator and denomi¬ 
nator of a finite quantity, being multiplied by cipher, become nought: 
and a quantity is unaltered by addition or subtraction of nought. The 
niimerator of the infinite fraction may indeed be varied by the addition 
or subtraction of a finite quantity, and so it may be that of another 
infinite fraction: but whether the finite numerator of fraction, whose 
denominator is cipher be more or less, the quotient of its division by 
cipher is alike infinite.” Thus 




& X o 
c X o 


a ± o_ a 

o ~ o 


bjc being finite. Again 



^ — 1 ~ 6 
o 


= infinite. 


The Sanskrit term ananta, literally means "without end.” This word 
is as old as the Vedas, but its exact significance was perhaps developed 
when mathematicians came to use it. The Indian mathematicians have 
consistently used the term '^khaccheda^' or khahara (meaning "with zero 
denominator”) for ananta. The various meanings in which the term 
ananda (infinite) has been employed in literature, have been classified 
and enumerated in the Dhavald, a commentary on the Jaina work 
”Sat-khai}>^’gama” written in the beginning of the ninth century. 
According to the commentator, ananta (infinity) has been used with the 
following eleven meanings: 

1. Ndmd*nafUa .—Infinite in name. An aggregate of objects, which may 
or may not really be infinite, might be called as such in ordinary con¬ 
versation, or by or for ignorant persons, or in literature to denote great¬ 
ness. In such a context the term infinite means infinite in name only, 
i.e. Nama’nanta. 

2. Sthdpana’nania. —Attributed, or associated infinity. This too is not 
the real infinite. The term is used in case infinity is attributed to or 
associated wdth some object. 

3. Dravyd^nania .—Infinite in relation to knowledge which is not used. 
This term is used for p>ersons who have knowledge of the infinite, but 
do not for the time being use that knowledge. 

4. Ga^nS,*nanta .—The num^cal infinite. This term is used for the 
actual infinite as used in mathematics. 

5. A-pradeHkd*nawta. —Dimensionless, i.e. infinitely small. 

6. Ekd'nanta .—One directional infinity. It is the infinite as observed 
by looking in one direction along a straight line. 
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7. Uhhaya’nanta —Two directional infinite This is illustrated by a line 
continued to infinity in both directions. 

8, Vistard^nanta .—^Two dimensional or superficial infinity. This mMTi tj 
an infinite, plain area. 

9 Sarud'nanta .—Spacial infinity. This signifies the three-dimensional 
infinite, i.e. the infinite space. 

10. Bhdvd’nanta .—Infinite in relation to knowledge which is utilized 
This term is used for a person who has knowledge of the infin ite, and 
who uses that knowledge. 

II Sdivatd’nanta —^Everlasting or indestructible 

The above classification shows that ancient Hindu thinkers made a 
thorough study of the term ananta (infinite) and their ideas about it 
were very nearly correct even by modem standards. 


8. ASTRONOMY 

Ancient records show that the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the Egyptians 
and the Mayas and other tribes attached importance to astronomy and 
cultivated that science. Generally the priest or the headman of the tribe 
was an astronomer. One of his main duties was to determine the time 
of sowing of harvest. For this, knowledge of the tropical year and of the 
yearly motion of the Sun was necessary. The lunar month was generally 
used and some method of making the lunar year correspond to the solar 
year had to be developed. 

The ancient Indians have left record of their knowledge of astronomy 
in the Vedas and the Veddiiga-Jyoti$a. The date of composition of these 
works ranges from 3000 n c to 1400 n.c. The l^g-Veda (c. 3000 b c ) 
mentions 12 divisions of the Sim's yearly path (/'(Srfis) and also 360 
divisions of the circle.’‘5 It is said that the ancient Chaldeans were the 
first inventors of the division of the circle into iz parts, and that the 
Babylonians divided the circle into 360 parts. It is difficult to decide 
the question of priority, but it seems that the Chaldeans and the Baby¬ 
lonians learnt of this division of the circle from the Indo-Aryans 

The J^-Veda describes the Sun's annual course as "12-spoked wheel ” 
Accordmg to the commentator Sfiyana, these correspond to the 12 signs 
of the Zodiac. Similarly, the 12 Adityas (Suns) mentioned in the Vedas 
refer to the Sun associated with these 12 divisions. The Vedtc Indians 
determined the equinoctial and solstitial points and associated them with 
Awgni and Indra, and Mitra and Vanugia. Likewise they divided the Moon's 
path into 27 parts called nak^atras, 'ITiey reckoned months from full moon 
to full moon or new moon to new moon. There is evidence to show that 
in order to make lunar reckoning correspond with the solar year they 
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established the period of 5 years with 62 lunar months which they called 
s.yuga. 

The Vedas have survived the ravages of time because they were 
religious works. There might have been other works dealing with astronomy 
and the other Smences and Arts which are now lost. Extant Sanskrit 
literature has thus a big gap. On the one hand we have the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, and on the other works written in entirely different style and 
belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era Practically no 
scientific work of the intervening period which covers about 2,000 
years is extant. 

The earliest work on Hindu astronomy available to us is the Aryabhaiiya 
which was written at the beginning of the sixth century. The PaUca- 
siddhdnHka which was written about the middle of the sixth century 
mentions and gives the substance of five important works on astronomy 
which were known to the author Varahamihira. These works were written 
before the Aryahhafiya and some of them may have existed even before 
the beginning of the Christian era. They are now lost. They were discarded 
because they did not use the place-value notation of writing numbers, 
which was universally adopted in India at the end of the fifth century a.d., 
or it may be that they were replaced by better texts. The astronomical 
works now available to us show that the Indians had attained a remark¬ 
able degree of perfection in astronomy and were ahead of all other nations 
in the world. It has been said that they learnt astronomy from the 
Greeks, but that seems to be pure speculation. They did come in contact 
with the Greeks and there must have been mutual exchange of know¬ 
ledge. But the style, the contents and the astronomical theories of the 
Indians are so different from those of the Greeks that it is difficult to 
assess with our present knowledge the debt, if any, that the Indians 
owe to the Greeks in the fi^d of astronomy or vice versa. There are some 
technical terms in Indian astronomy which are perhaps of Greek origin, 
on the other hand there are terms in Greek astronomy which can easily 
be traced back to Sanskrit. It will be unfair to base any conclusions on 
such evidence, as has been done by some Western scholars. 

The earliest Indian work which deals exclusively with astronomy is 
the Veddiiga-Jyoti^a. It represents the primitive astronomy of the Indians 
two thousand years before Christ. It shows that at that remote period 
they considered astronomy as a separate subject of study, and realized 
its utility. There exist three recensions of this work. The Rg-Vedic recen¬ 
sion gives rules for computing lunar dates, full moon and new moon, 
solstices and the positions of the Srm and the Moon with reference to 
the 27 nakfairas. The Yajur-Vedic recension contains a study of the 
months, years, muhurtas, lagnas, full moon and new moon, days, seasons, 
and equinoxes which fall in a period of five solar years. The water-dock 
is mentioned as an appliance for reckoning time. The Atharva-Vedic 
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recension deals with muhUrtas, lunar dates, karanas and yogas and 
mentions the week days. 

The five siddhdntas of established merit, viz. the Suyya-siddhdnta, the 
Pitdmaha-siddhdnta, the Romaka-siddhdnta, the Pidiia-siddhanta and the 
Vasisflia-siddhdnta, mentioned and summarized by Varahamihira in the 
PaUca-siddhdntikd, were written in the old style. They were recast in 
different new styles. Brahmagupta (a.d. 628) mentions two versions of the 
Vasistha-siddhanta, one by Vijayanandin and the other by Visnucandra; 
a new redaction of the Romaka-siddhanta by ^ii§ena; and an edition of 
the Siirya-siddhdnta by Latadeva, a pupil of Aryabhata I. None of these 
siddhdntas stood the test of time and each was discarded with the advent 
of a new one. The interval a.d, 500-800 was a period of great activity 
and progress. A large number of works on mathematics and astronomy 
was written during that period. 

Aryabhata I was bom in A^.maka in a.d. 499. He studied and carried 
out his researches at Pataliputra (modern Patna). At the age of twenty-three 
he wrote the Aryahhatiya, which is a small work containing 118 verses 
dealing with the main principles of mathematics and astronomy. Com¬ 
parison of Indian astronomy as given in Hie Aryahhatiya with the Greek 
system of astronomy reveal.s essential differences between the two 
systems. Although the aim of both the .systems was to calculate 
astronomical phenomena, the methods adopted and the theories were 
different. The Indians believed (i) that every asti'onomical phenomenon 
recurs after a fixed period, (2) that in the beginning of creation and each 
yuga all the planets were in one lin(', i.e. at zero-longitude, (3) that the 
epoch of calculation of the astronomical phenomena should be the 
beginning of creation or yuga, (4) that all heavenly bodies have equal 
linear motion, (5) that the rates of their angular motions are different 
because of their varying distances, and (6) that the motion of the planets 
is irregular because they are attiticled towards moving points in the 
heavens (called niandocca, sTghrocca anti /idta). 

It was generally believed that the liarth was at the centre of the 
Universe around which all motions took place. But Aryabhata I differed 
from other Indian astronomers in saying that tlit' liarth rotated about 
its axis and also revolved round the Sun. Ftjr the sake of astronomical 
calculations, howevt'r, Aryabhata T took the Ifarth as fixed, as the other 
astronomers did. That the ISarth was spherical was well known. It was 
also known that the Earth existed in space amongst the heavenly bodies 
like an iron ball surrounded by magnets. 

The method of calculation of the position of a planet was to find the 
mean position for a fixed point on the Et]uator and then to apply amraiber 
of corrections in order to get its true geocentric ))osition. For this purpose 
the astronomers applied the longitudc-corroctuin {de^dntara^samskdra), 
the equation of the centre [manda-phala-samskdra), the correction for the 
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equation of time due to the eccentricity of the orbit {hhujd-vivara- 
safhskdra), and the correction for the latitude-difference {cara-sawskdra) 
in the case of the Sim and the Moon; and the desdntara, bhitjd-vivara, 
Tnanda-phalu, stghra-phcilii and cuya corrections in the case of the other 
planets. The method of applying the corrections in the case of the planets 
other than the Sun and the Moon, however, is not the same with all 
the astronomers. Later on one more correction known as udaydntara 
(correction for the equation of time due to the obliquity of the ecliptic) 
was introduced by ^ripati. Two lunar corrections, viz. the evection and 
the variation were also subsequently discovered. In fact the evection was 
first detected by Aryabhata I, but was employed into calculations for 
the first time by Vate^vara. In order to secure equality in computation 
and observation other corrections were also devised from time to time. 

For calculating the mean positions of the planets it is necessary to 
know their mean daily motions. The astronomers stated the motions in 
terms of revolutions ijbhagana) performed by the planets in a period of 
43,20,000 years. At the end of this period the Universe together with 
all its moving components was supposed to return back to its initial 
state. The revolution-numbers {bhaganas) of the planets, etc., were 
consequently represented by whole numbers. These, according to various 
authorities, are given below: 


Planets 

Revolution-numbers in a period of 43,20,000 solar years 

Old 

Sui^ya^siddhanta 

Arycibliatlya 

Modern 

Siirya^siddhdnta 

Brdhma-sphii{a- 

siddhdnta 

Sim • 
Moon 

Mars 
Mercury 
Jupiter . 
Venus 
Saturn - 

43,20,000 

5.77.53.336 

22,96,824 

1.79.37.000 

3,64,220 

70,22,388 

1,46,564 

43,20,000 

5.77.53,336 

22,96,824 

1.79.37.020 

3,64,224 

70,22,388 

1,46,564 

43,20,000 

5.77.53,336 

22,96,832 

1,79.37.060 

3.64,220 

70,22,376 

1,46,568 

43,20,000 

5.77.53.300 

22,96,828-522 

1,79.36,99s-984 

3,64,226-455 

70,22,389-492 

1,46,567-298 


It will be observed from the above table that the revolution numbers 
{bhagava,s) were subject to correction. These corrections were introduced 
from time to time and were based on continued observations. As already 
mentioned, at the commencement of a yuga the planets were at zero 
longitude. The mean longitude of a planet at any other time was obtained 
by means of the formula: 


Mean longitude = 


Revolution-number X dhargmyi 
Number of civil days 
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The data necessary for calculating the number of civil days elapsed on any 
particular day since the beginning of theywg^a (called ahargaij^) were given. 

The corrections applied to the mean longitude to get the true geocentric 
longitude were based on the so-called epicyclic theory. Comparison of 
Aryabhata I's epicyclic theory with that of the Greeks reveals striking 
differences between the two theories. The epicycles of Aryabhata I and 
other Hindu astronomers are different in size in the odd and even quadrants 
and vary from place to place whereas those of the Greeks are always the 
same in size. 

The longitudes of the Sun and the Moon were used to compute the 
elements of the Hindu Calendar, viz. tUhi, nak^afyra, karw^a and yoga and 
the times of the eclipses. Indian astronomers were specially interested in 
the calculation and projection of the eclipses as they had an important 
bearing on their religious observances. Aryabhata I's method for cal¬ 
culating the parallax {lamhamC) known as daSajyd-vidhdna is an essentially 
Indian method. In early times it was believed that the eclipses were 
caused by the demon Rdhu. Brahmagupta and Lalla have vehemently 
refuted this mithyd jhdna (i.e. false knowledge). In astronomical literature 
the term rahu stands for the Moon’s ascending node. 

The Moon and its motion with respect to the nak^atras has been a subject 
of study since the Vedic times. The Ayyahhapiya and all later astronomical 
works deal with the rising and setting, the phases, and the elevation of 
the horns of the Moon as also with the conjunction of the Moon with the 
junction-stars of the nak^atras. Amongst the other subjects dealt with in 
the Aryahhaftyet and other astronomical works may be mentioned the 
helical rising of the planets and their conjunction with the junction-stars 
of the naJi^atras. 

Amongst important contributions of the Indians to the science of 
astronomy may be enumerated the following: 

(x) The solar zodiac. 

(а) The lunar mansions {nak^atms). 

(3) The precession of the equinoxes and determination of its rate. 

(4) The establishment of the luni-solar year. 

(5) The names of weekdays. 

(б) The calculation of the mean rates of motion of the planets, etc. 
iJbhagaisMs) based on continued observations. 

(7) The construction of an astronomical Calendar on a scientlhc basis. 

(8) The spherical shape of the Earth, the Moon, the Sun and the other 
planets. 

(9) The calculation of the diameter of the Earth and the planets. 

(10) The calculation of mean distances of the planets based on the 

theory of equal linear motion. 

(ix) The rotation of the Earth about its axis. 
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(12) The revolution of the Earth round the Sun (Aryabhata I). 

(13) The assumption of interplanetary attraction in order to explain 
equilibrium. 

(14) Water-docks. 

(15) The measurement of the position of the Sun, the latitude of the 
place of observation, and time, etc., with the help of the shadow 
of the gnomon. 

The above is what was known up to the twelfth century in India. 
About that time northern India came under the sway of Muslim invaders. 
There remained, however, some Hindu kingdoms in South India and the 
centre of gravity of Hindu learning shifted to the South. Refinements 
in astronomy were made during the thirteenth to seventeenth centuries. 
From the material available today we find that the South Indian 
astronomers made observations and corrected the elements of astronomical 
calculations. They devised better methods of calculations and approxi¬ 
mations. Tliey used processes akin to the Differential and Integral 
Calculus in the calculations. They obtained expansions of trigonometrical 
functions in series and used those series for approximations. 

The Indians, did not have the telescope. All their observations were 
made with the naked eye using suitable devices for the measurement of 
angles. Astronomy, therefore, was confined to the motion of the planets, 
the Moon and the Sun. 

Very few of the Indian astronomical texts are available in English 
translation. Western scholars, therefore, have not been able to assess the 
great advance that India at one time made in the domain of Mathematical 
Astronomy. Astronomers in the West had to rediscover what was already 
known in India. 


NOTES 

1. For details see Datta and Singh, History of Hindu Mathematics, Ft. I, p. 88. 

2. The earliest epigraphic evidence of the use of the decinial place value notation 
is found in ihe Guijara grant plate from Sankheda (Epigraphia Indica II, 
p. 19). G. Coedes [Bulletin School of Oriental Studies, London, VI, 1931, 
pp. 323-8) mentions three inscriptions of King Sif Vijaya, two found at 
Palembang in Sumatra, and one in the Island of Banka which contain respec¬ 
tively the dates 605, 606 and 608 of the Saka Era (corresponding respectlvdy 
to A.s. 683, 684 and 686), written in the Hindu place value notation. Another 
inscription found at Sambor in Cambodia gives the date 605 of the Saka Era. 

3. Attention was drawn to the following passage occurring in a work of Severus 
Sebokht, a Syrian scholar who lived in the Convent of Kenneshre on the 
Euphrates, by F. Nau [Journal AsiaUque, II, 1910, pp. 225-7): 

‘T will omit all discussion of the Science of the Hindus, a pec^le not the 
same as the Syrians, their subtle discoveries in the Science of Astronomy, 
discoveries that are more ingenious than thc^ of the Greeks and the Baby¬ 
lonians; their computing that surpasses description. I wish only to say that 
this computation is done by means of nine signs. If those who believe Iwcause 
they'sp^uk Greek, that they have reached the limits of Science should know 
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4 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 


these things, they would be convinced that there are also others who know 
something.” 

PiAgala-chanda^sutra, ed. by Sri Sitanath, Calcutta, 1840, viii, 28. 

For further details, see Datta and Singh, H%story of Hindu Mathematics, Pt. I. 
Brdhma-sphufa-stddhdnta, xviii. 33—4. 

For methods given by Brahmagupta (a.d. 628), Bhaskara II (a.d. 1150), etc., see 
Datta and Singh, History of H%nd%i Mathematzcs, Pt. II, pp. 61-9. 

For details, see Datta and Smgh, History of Hindu Mathematics, Pt. II. 

The solution of the equation ax ± by = c was known to Aryabhata (a.d. 499) 
The equations Nx* 4- c = 

and Hx» -j- i = 


were considered by Brahmagupta (a.d 628) who established the following lemmas 
to obtain their general solutions in mtegers: 

(1) If.» = a, 3; = j8 be a solution of the equation Nx^ + Jif = 
and = a', y = /S' be a solution of Nx* + K' + y» 

then *■ = aP' ± o'/S, y = /S/S' ± Haa" is a solution of the equation 

Nx* + KK' == y» 

In other words, if Na* + JjT = /8» 
and Na'^ + if' = /S'» 


then JV(aj8' ± a'/ 5 )» + KK' «= (/S/S' ± Haa')^ 

(ii) li X = a, y = P he a. solution of Kx^ ± iif = y» 
then X = za/ 5 , y = /S» + ATa* is a solution of Kx^ + K* 

(iii) If — a, y = /S be a solution of N;r» + K* s= y* 

ct B 

then X = y — ^ is a solution of Nx* + i = y» 


The above lemmas were rediscovered in Europe by Euler in a d. 1764 and by 
Lagrange in a.d. 1768. 

Brahmagupta's method for solving Nx* + x = y» consists in obtaining 
empirically a, K and P such that 

Na* db =" 

and then using his lemmas to get the general solution of Nx* 4- i as y>. 

Sripati (a.d. XO39) seenos to have been the first to give the solutions 

_ 2w _ m* 4- N 

^ m* N' ^ ~ N' 


where m is any rational number. This appears in the works of later Indian maihe- 
maticians. This solution was rediscovered in Europe by Brouncker (a.d. 1657). 
Srldhara (a.d. 750) gave the solution 

„_ 2 C(j>» - g») _ N{ p ^ g)» 4- 0*\f> 4- g)» 

^ ~ N{f> — q)* ^ 4- ff)»* y “■ N{p — q)* C*(p 4 - q)* 

of which the above is a particular case. 

To obtain solutions in positive integers Brahmagupta uses the auxiliary 
equation Na* — 4 ss /?• and obtains 

— iapip* 4- 3)(/S* + i), y =* (^ 4- 4“ 3)(/S» + i) — x} 

Putting p Bs aP and q P* + a we can write 


X = ip(q* — 1 ), y iq(q* — 3 ) 

This solution was rediscovered by Euler. 

Srfpati expressly observes that ifii‘a=»±i.±»or± 4 , the roots obtained 
by Brahmagupta's method are integral, but no method seems to have beer 
known to him for jQnding a root of 

JSTo* ±K p* 
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K having one of the above values. Bhaskara II (a d. 1150), however, succeeded 
in evolving a simple method of getting two integral solutions of the above. 
This method is called by him cahra-vala ('‘the cychc method"). Thus Bhaskara 
II succeeded m solvmg 

dz C = 

completely. 

Bhaskaxa II also succeeded in obtaining the general solutions of the following 
equations: 

(i) ax^ -j- bx -I- c; = y\ 

(u) ax^ -{- bx -j- c = Ay^ + By + B, 

(ui) ax^ + by^ c = ^2, 

(iv) ax^ + bxy + cy^ = 

There are many other types of equations that occur in the works of 
Bhaskara II. These cannot be mentioned here But before I conclude this topic 
I wish to point out that Bhaskara II obtained the solution of the double 
equation 

4- by^ c = 

Ax^ + By^ + X) = 


He takes the example 

— r 

x^ — y^ — X 

and gives its solution as 

(4^4 4 - ^4) 4 - ya 
^ ( 4 W 4 4 - n 4 ) — 

_ ^mnr _ 

y ~ (4^4 4- W4) — r*' 




4 " 

(4m4 4- n ^) — y* 
— n^) 

(4W4 4“ ^ 


where m, n and r axe any rational numbers. 

A particular case of the above solution, for r ^ S/t, was obtained by 
Genocchi (a.d. 1851). Another particular case was solved by E. Clere (a.d. 1850). 
A third easily deducible solution was given by Drummond in 1902. 

9. BrShma-sph'^a-siddhanta, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi^ Banaras, 1902. 

10. Colebrooke, Algebra with Arzthmettc and Mensuratton from the Sanscrit of 
Brahmagupta and Bhascara, London, 18x7, p. 137, fn. 2. 

11. Colebrooke, loc. ctt. 

12. Blja-gaiyita, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Banaras, 1888, pp. 6-7- 

13- Martm Ohm, Lehrbuch der niedern Analysis, Vol. I, Berlin, 1828, pp. no, 112; 
Der Gezst der d%ffereniiahund~Integral~Rechnung, Erlagen, 1846, pp. r8, 76. 

14. Colebrooke, loc. ctt, 

15. See Vaidya, C. V., History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, Poona, 1930, Sec. I, 
Chap. 2: Sec. 3# Chap. 7* etc* 
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APPENDIX 


A Further Note on Some Remarkable Achievements of Indian 

Mathematics 

RAMAVATAR SHUKLA, M.A.. Ph.D.(Lond), 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Patna College, Patna 


I 

The gradual discovery and decipherment of ancient manuscripts is 
throwing greater and greater light on Indian Mathematics. Nilaka^tha's 
work has been briefly referred to in the foregoing paper. His Tantra- 

samgraha (a.d. 1500) contains not only the series for ^ which goes after 

the name of Gregory (a.d. 1671) in the West, but also some remarkable 
rational approximations to the value of w. These attempts would show 
that Indian mathematicians anticipated by at least 150 years the efforts 
of the Newtonian era to solve the problem of squaring the circle. The 
general Indian plan of approximation to ?r has also the peculiarity of 
3delding approximations to log 2. 

All these approximations are stated by Nflakaigitha in the above- 
mentioned unpublished work, Tanira-saihgraha, without any formal proof. 
These results arise from the formula: 



The formal proofs of these approximations as well as of the above 

series for ~ are found, however, in a work called Yukti-bhS^& by 

4 

Brahmadatta (a.d. 1639), presumably a Malayalam translation of Gai^ita- 
yukti preserved in Madras Library. The outline of the proof can be split 
up into three lemmas. The first of these corresponds to the formula 

d$ == g which was used by Gregory (a.d. 1671) to establish the 

series for inverse tangent. The second was noticed in Europe by Euler 
(A.D. 1739) and the third by Roberval (a.d. 1634), and also independently 
by Fermat (a.d. 1636). Since the Indian origin of the first two lemmas 
must be prior to a,d. 1639, it follows that they were known in India much 
before they were known in Europe. The lemmas are stated below. 

Lemma x. Let BC be a small arc of a circle of unit radius whose centre 
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is O. If OB, OC meet the tangent at any point A of the cirrfe in Ci 
respectively, then an approximation to arc BC is given by arc BC 

T+ABi 

This is proved in Yukti-bhd§d by taking first a finite arc BC (see Fig. 2 ) 



Fig. 2 

and drawing perpendiculars BD, BtDj, to OC. By considering the sinulEU* 

BD OB 

pairs (AOBD, AOBxDx) and {AB^C^Dx, A9CxA), we get —— = ^ = 

JH’iL/'i {JJBj 

OA 


BxDr 


OBx’ BxCx OCx OC^ 
Thus when BC is small, we have 


= from which we have BD = B^Cx/OBi . OC^. 


B C 

arc BC approx, BD approx, 

tfn 


BxCx 


t.-^AB\ 


This is obtained by first dividing into n equal parts the intercept on 
the tangent at one end of the arc between the boundmg radii of the arc, 
and then applying lemma i to each part. 


” r==o 


I 

^ +1 
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which seems to have been proved for p = x, 2., 3, 4 and assumed for 
all positive integral values of p. 

Sxpandmg the expression on the right-hand side of lemma 2 and malc in g 

^3 tS 

use of lemma 3, Yukti’-hhdsd proves the theorem: tan“* t = t -1- 

3 5 


|^| <1, of which the first explicit mention in Indian literature seems to 
be in Kari^a-paddhati, a work prior to Tantra-samgraha. It may be noted 
that passage from lemma 2 to the theorem is equivalent to term-by-term 

integration of the relation B = <^(tan 0)[i -f- tan* 6] 


* 77* 

Now coming to the rational approximations to we have the following 

three mentioned by Nilakantha while the proofs are supplied by 
Yukti-hhdsd : 


(1) - approx. I -h- r--- 

^ N 3 5 7 

(2) ^ approx. ^ “ 3 + ^ “ y - 

(3) ; approx. I — ^ + ^ — - 

4 3 5 7 





3(« f- I)' 

(« +_^)/2 
(JZ -f 1)* -f l' 

(« 4- i)» ^ 

-f-i)* -[- 4 

2 


The point to be noted about the approximations is that similar 
approximations are not tb be found anywhere else. The proofs of the 
above formulae are based on certain intuitive estimates of orders of 
smallness represented by povyers of «■“*. [For detailed discussions of 
these, reference may be made to the following papers on which this note 
is mainly based: (i) "On the Hindu Quadrature of the Circle/' Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S. Vol 20, 1944; 
(2) "Gregory's Series in the Mathematical Literature of Kerala” (by 
M. Murar and Rajgopal), in The Mathematics Student, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 
Sept. 1945; (3) "A Neglected Chapter of Hindu Mathematics” (by 
Rajgopal), Scripta Mathematica, Vol. XV, Nos. 3—4, X949; (4) "A Consoli¬ 
dated list of Hindu Mathematical Works” (by K. Balagangadharam), 
Vol. XV, Nos. 3-4 of The MathemaUcs Student, I947-] 


II 

The Indian conceptions of magnitude, number, zero and infinity deserve 
special attention from philosophical as well as mathematical points of view 
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The realistic and pluralistic system of Vaite§ika founded by Kanada 
accepts magnitude {pariindn^ and number {samkhya) as objectively 
real qualities inhering in all substances. Magnitudes are differently dis¬ 
tinguished, the most common distinctions being, infinitely large {^arama- 
Tnahat or vihhu), medium ipnadhyama) and infinitely small iparamdnm) 
dimensions. 

Regarding number, it is held by the Vai^esikas that ordy unity is an 
objectively real quality inhering in substances (compare Boole’s remarks 
in his Laws of Thought that “unity” stands for God who inheres in 
everything). But two and all other higher numbers are constructed by 
the mind by relating and grouping units {afeksd-buddhi-janya). For 
example, two is generated when the mind judges two units as “This 
is one,” “This is one” and groups them together. Apart from this 
relating mental act there would be neither two, nor three, nor any higher 
nmnber. 

This concept of one being fundamental is recognized by the celebrated 
mathematician Hilbert who considers “unity” as a “thought-thing” and 
constructs the rest of the numbers therefrom. Again from the intuitionist 
point of view also Brouwer holds that the most important element in the 
construction of Mathematics is the concept of imity which is the 
architectonic principle of the series of natural numbers. 

It was Brahmagupta (a.d. 628 ), the prince of Indian mathematicians, 
who correctly defined zero. According to him, 

(i) *‘The sum of two equal and opposite numbers is zero” and 

(ii) o X ( zb «) = o; ( zb «) X o = o; o X o = o. 

Here (i) gives the relation of zero with all other numbers in respect 
of addition; and (ii) gives the relation of zero with the rest of the numbers 
so far as multiplication is concerned. 

It may be objected that the definition (i) mentioned above does not 
imply the existence of zero. But this objection is obviously based on the 
idea that “sum” means here the operation of summation. The objection 
does not stand if the word is taken to mean the result of the operation, 
for which also it is often used. Of course, it is a different question as to 
how opposite numbers should be fibrst defined. 

One remarkable thing about this definition is that Brahmagupta, unlike 
the lesser luminaries like GaneSa (A.D.1545) and Krma (a.d. 1575), who come 
after him, gives what maybe called a relational definition, instead of attempt¬ 
ing a half-scientific and half-intuitive definition of zero. This method of 
definition is adopted by modem Western pragmatists, logical positivists 
and mathematical philosophers like Russell. It is inspired by the philo¬ 
sophical attitude which would try to steer dear of the question of deter¬ 
mining and defining the ultimate natures of things by pointing out that 
a tbi-ng can be defined, for all practical purposes, if its particular speci¬ 
fications and its relations to other things can be known. Brahmagupta 
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vull thus be found to resemble modem thinkers in respect of his relational 
and pragmatic definition of zero. 

In Indian Mathematics the concept of infinity arises as a result of the 
attempt to discover the meaning of “division by zero.’’ In modem Western 
mathematics division by zero is not defined. In India, on the other hand, 
attempt was made by prominent mathematicians like Brahmagupta, 
Bhaskara and Krsna to generalize division. According to them. 

(i) ^ = 00 (infinity), where <7 is a positive or negative integer. 

(ii) — ~ ^ oo, - being finite; and lastly 

o c o c 

..... a b , a -Jzb 

(ill) 4 - — =s oo -t oo =-= oo. 

o o o 

Here also we find a relational definition of oo . 

This arithmetical concept of infinity may be contrasted with the 
concept of infinity in Calculus, where oo (infinity) is looked upon as 
an incomplete symbol—as a tendency. In calculus this symbol occurs 
in phrases like x->>- co {x tends to infinity) which is nothing but an 
abbreviated form of the phrase, “the variable x can be made to surpass 
any pre-assigned number.” oo by itself is given no meaning here. 

The striking idea contained in (iii) above, namely, that the subtraction 
of infinity from infinity leaves infinity (oo — oo = oo), merits special atten¬ 
tion. It appears to be a manifest absurdity. But modem mathematical 
notions of infinity support this idea. In fact an infinite set is defined now 
as a set which has got a one-one correspondence with a proper part of it. 
To illustrate, the scries of natural numbers, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 . . .is infinite, 
and if we take out the even numbers from it what is obtained, namely, 
2, 4, 6 . . . would be a proper part of the former and yet itself also infinite 
(bearing one-one relation with the first serie.s); and what would be left, 
namely, i, 3, 5, 7 . . . would also form an infinite series. 

This conception of infinity is found in even^some of the earliest philo¬ 
sophical works, as for example in BrhaAdran.yakei^XJfiani^ad, (5. i) which 
says- "Infinite is that (the unmanifested Brahman), infinite is this (the 
manifested Brahman). From the infinite proceeds the infinite. On taking 
the (manifested) infinite from the (unmanifestod) infinite, the infinite is 
left”— Purxi.asya pur^^am Sddya, pur’^am eva avad^syaie. {vide Dr. E. 
Roer’s translation in the Twelve Principal Upani^ads, Vol. II, p. 384.) 

We may conclude with a little general reflection on the main trend of 
Indian Mathematics. In his The Meeting of East and West, F. S. C. Northrop 
has made an elaborate attempt to show that the Orient (including India) 
"has concentrated its attention upon the nature of all things in their 
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emotional and aesthetic, purely empirical and positivistic immediacy" 
upon the undifferentiated "totality of immediately apprehended fact" 
(p- 375) j whereas the West starts with concepts postulated a priori and 
only indirectly verified a posteriori (p. 294). On this assumption he 
distinguishes the civilizations of the !East and the West. 

But such an hypothesis will appear to be too hasty when we observe 
the general trend of Indian Mathematics—the conceptions and defnitions 
of zero and infinity, the use of place value notation in Arithmetic and 
letter-symbols in Algebra, the conception of magnitude in Algebra and 
Geometry in terms of number, rather than as (the perceptible quantity 
of) length, as was the case with the Greeks. All these facts, considered 
along with the highly super-sensuous concepts of Indeterminate Absolute 
{nir-gui^a-hrahmari) and sunya found in Indian philosophy, would show 
that the Indian mind, from the earliest times, revelled as much in pure, 
non-sensuous ideeis as in the attempt, rightly noted by Northrop, to 
realize and see even the Absolute in the phenomenal world. 


P* 
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SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

B. OTHER SCIENCES 

Historical .—^To attempt anything like a chronological survey of the 
achievements of the Indians in the fundamental branches of science as 
they are recognized at the present day would for obvioTos reasons be an 
almost impossible task. The bulk of empirical knowledge and experience 
acquired by the ancients was not recorded, but transmitted from age to 
age, and to succeeding generations by rote, with additions or alterations 
made in between; as such, they could hardly be accepted as a sufficiently 
accurate basis for a chronological record of development. 

Ancient Indian investigations cover roughly the period from the 
Atharva-Veda (about 800 n.c.) to late fourteenth century a.d. Some of the 
investigations of the ancient Indians, particularly in the mathematical, 
the physical and the biological sciences, and also in metallurgy, materia 
medica and therapeutics, are to be considered as outstanding achievements 
in positive knowledge, which were borrowed freely, through the inter¬ 
mediation of the Saracens, by many of the Western countries to their 
great benefit. 

Fundamental .—Natural philosophy as propounded by the Indians con¬ 
forms mainly to three systems: (i) the Saihkhya-Patanjali system, which 
confines itself to the pnnciplcs of cosmic evolution; (2) the Nyaya-Vai^e- 
§ika, confining itself to the method of science, elaborating the concepts of 
mechanics, physics and chemistry; and (3) the Vedanta and other systems 
of philosophy which have contributed little to the development of the 
physical sciences. 

The Sdmkhya-Pata^jah System which is one of the earliest attempts at 
explaming the process of cosmic evolution on a sdentific basis, in relation 
to energy as the guiding principle, has its ideas embodied mostly in meta¬ 
physical language, not easy to correlate with the modem scientific ideas 
regarding evolution. The material imiverse with its manifold phenomena 
is assumed to be derived from prakrii, the mula or primordial force, which 
is depicted as all-pervading, endless, inimitable and indestmctible, without 
shape or form. Finite imiverse is thus derived from the infinite prakrh under 
three well-defined characteristics, the so-caUed guij>as or “Reals,” namely: 

(1) Sattva or the essence, the cause of different manifestations; 
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(2) Rajas, the energy factor, constituting the principle of work, by 

overcoming obstcLdes or resistance and producing motion; and 

(3) Tomas, the evil influence, which counteracts the eflect of rajas, 

producing inertia. 

All energy is kinetic, and even potential energy is motion in imperceptible 
form, reminding one of Ostwald's comparison of the action of catalysts 
with that of oil on a machine which is otherwise proceeding at too slow a 
rate for its motion to be perceived. 

The material universe is evolved by differentiation and integration 
within the characterless and formless prakrti. As a result of this, individual 
but still indeterminate studEE comes into temporary existence, and through 
further differentiation and integration by the two co-ordinate series, 
subject and object, determinate mind stuff (sensory and motor organs— 
jnan&ndriya, karmendriya and manai) as well as determinate material 
stuff (ordinary matter) in the shape of atomic and molecular species 
{paramaij^iC) come into existence. It is from the latter that not oidy in¬ 
organic matter but also living vegetable and animal org anism s are con¬ 
ceived as having ultimately developed. 

Conservation of energy and mass .—The guij>as (reals) found in forms of 
infinite diversity can neither be created nor destroyed. The totality of 
mass (jamas) as well as of energy i^ajas) remains constant, showing there¬ 
fore that one could be transformed into the other, an idea approximating 
to the modem notion of inter-convertibility of mass and energy. The 
doctrine of causation follows as a corollary from this rule of conservation 
and transformation of energy. Since the total energy remaias the same, 
while the world is continuously in the process of evolution, all objects are 
only evolved forms of the same ultimate energy. 

Chain of causation .—The order of evolution with the transformation of 
enei^es follows a definite law. The qualities or properties of things (kinds 
of matter) are only modes or forms of energy: sometimes kinetic and 
sometimes potentiad. Inorganic matter, vegetable and animal organisms, 
so far as mass and energy are concerned, are thus esseatially and ulti¬ 
mately one. They are the outcome of different manifestations or modes of 
energy and acquire generic and specific qualities, the sequence of appear¬ 
ance being governed by an unalterable law. Cosmic evolution (parii^dmeC) 
is a two-fold process, creative as well as destructive, dissimilative as well 
as assimilative, katabolic as wdl as anabolic. There is, to begin with, 
unequal aggregation of mass and energy resulting in the creation of in¬ 
organic as well as of organic matter; this is the genesis of the world. 

The ultimate constitution of matter (jdnm&irika-srsti) is a question of 
the profoimdest interest in the Samkhya-Patanjali s37stem. The following 
orders of particles are recognized or formulated, viz. (i) original infini¬ 
tesimal particles (Jbhutddz) or units of mass which are homogeneous, and 
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susceptible to the influence of energy changes with disturbance of equili¬ 
brium; (2) mfra-atomic particles charged with different kinds of energy 
{fanmatra) ; (3) Five different classes of atoms into which matter is capable 
of subdivision, through combination of the five senses—^sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell. As a result of this combination arise the panca- 
hhutas—akaia (ether), vayu (air), tejas (fire), ap (water), ^^pHhim (earth) 
—^which stand for a classification of substances. This classification is more 
physical than chemical and in no way approaches the classification of 
elements or the mode of their evolution in modem chemistry. There has 
been a very vague attempt at classification of substances into elements 
and compounds. The latter were regarded as formed by intimate fusion of 
the former, the individuality of the parts disappearing %n toto. 

Phystcs. —^Anything like a system of natural philosophy cannot be said 
to have originated from either the Greeks or the Indians. Both nations 
stand more or less on the same footing as regards either method or achieve¬ 
ments. The Indian physicists may, however, be said to have, with their 
broader outlook, brought about better co-ordination of this branch with 
other branches of knowledge. Starting with a few hypotheses on the 
constitution of matter and its divisibility into atoms and molecules and 
the formation of the latter from the former through the operation of 
intra-atomic forces, the general properties of matter, such as elasticity, 
cohesion, impenetrability, viscosity, fluidity, porosity, etc., were analysed 
and explained by Kanada (the founder of the Vai^e^ika system), and also 
by Jains, Buddhists and other contemporaries. The ascent of sap on plants 
from the root to the stem and the penetrative diffusion of liquids in 
porous vessels were used to illustrate capillary motion, and the ascent of 
water in pipes was explained on the basis of transmission of pressure by air. 

Docirine of motion .—Almost every School of Indian thought conceived 
motion, both atomic and molecular, to be underlying the physical pheno¬ 
mena of sound, light and heat. Motion was defined somewhat in the 
manner of the modem definition, as change of place of a particle, two 
types of motion being distinguished, namely instantaneous {Jksav>ika) and 
impressed motion or momentum {vega) which implies a series of motions 
In one and the same particle there could be only one motion at one 
instant and this motion mi§^t be (x) rectilinear, i.e. in the same direction, 
upward or downward, and (2) curvilinear, with successive changes in 
direction, i.e. rotary motion {bhrammui) and vibratory motion {spandana). 
Both are collectively called **gamana.” Various kinds of motion were 
recognized, viz. (a) volition (prayatna), (6) motion of a body by gravity 
{gurutva) which is ascribed to forces of attraction (dkar^ava) and which 
may be counterbalanced by volition, (c) motion of fluids downward 
{syandana), and (d) unclassified motion, causes for which are unknown 
(adf9fa), examples of which are dispersion of gases, magnetic attraction, 
etc. They had a good grasp of the concept of force and were able to indi- 
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cate the resultant motion when a particle was subjected to a number of 
forces or motions. The direction depends on the fact that pressure or 
impact is made in the original or opposite direction. 

The conception of infinitesimally small magnitudes of time and space 
were used by the Indians in their precision calculations, although the 
instruments of measurement were rather crude. An atom {truti) of time 
was regarded as equal to 1/33750 of a second, while the size of the mini¬ 
mum visible or the just perceptible mote in the sunbeam was kno'wn to be 
1/34925 of an inch. The size of an atom was conceived to be less than 
77(3.5)-* X 3”®* of a cubic inch, a figure which, cmiously enough, is com¬ 
parable in order of magnitude with the latest determinations of the size 
of the hydrogen atom. No unit of velocity was fixed upon, but the average 

5 

velocity was measured according to the formula w = —. It is on the basis 

t 

of these that remarkably accurate measurements of the relative pitches of 
musical tones were made and the motion of a planet at any instant deter¬ 
mined, which forms the basis of the differential calculus. Motion being 
defined as the change of position of a particle in space, the exact position 
in space of one particle relatively to another was fixed by measurement 
along the three axes (Vacaspati, about a.d. 842), thus la5dng the foimda- 
tion of solid or co-ordinate geometry. The following physical concepts 
touching the various branches of the subject could be gleaned from the 
writings of the Indians, although there is no satisfactory evidence of their 
being always supported by experiments; 

Heat. I. Light and heat are different manifestations of the same 
substance (Kanada). 

2. Light and heat are essentially particulate by nature, and 

are emitted rectilinearly (Vacaspati). 

3. Evaporation produces rarefaction and the phenomenon of ebulli¬ 

tion of a liquid is caused by the equalization of the pressure of 
its vapour with that of the surrounding air (3amkara MiSra). 

Optics. I. Substances were classified as transparent, translucent and 
opaque to light. 

2. The laws of reflection and refraction of light and the pheno¬ 

mena of shadows were known and explained. 

3. Examples of the chemical effects of light were known and 

studied (Jayanta). 

4. The making and polishing of glass was a great industry and 

the art of making some of the best varieties of glass was 
known to the Indians. 

5. Lenses and mirrors of various kinds were used and ignition of 

combustible materials was brought about by focusing on 
them the sun’s rays. 
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Acoustics .—In their analysis of sound, three types were recognized: 

(1) ndda, a quality of vdyu (air), which is the physical basis of soimd, 

(2) dhvani, or au^ble sound, and (3) sphota, or intelligible sound. As 
regards the actual propagation of sound in air, the view was held (Sabara- 
svamin) that ndda (the physical basis of sound) was of the nature of a 
wave motion consisting in the transmission of conjunctions and disjunc¬ 
tions in the minute particles of air, the wave originating in the first impact 
being continued by successive impacts of minute particles. Sound was 
regarded as being transmitted by longitudinal vibrations and in the 
process of transmission, condensation and rarefaction were known to 
occur alternately. The presence or absence of water and other objects 
offering greater or less resistance to the transmission of the wave motion 
also accounted readily for the greater or less distance to which the sound 
could be carried. 

Echo iprati-dhvani) was regarded as reflection of sound. It was some¬ 
times compared to a reflected image {pratt-himba) and like the latter was 
not considered to be the real sound 

In musical treatises differentiation of sounds from one another was 
made by their pitch {tdra-niandddi-bheda)^ by their intensity {t%vra-man- 
dddi-hheda) and by their quality or timbre, the differences between the 
intermediate, audible and distinguishable pitches {iruti-hheda) as well as 
of their degrees of intensity {jnvra-mandddt) being ascribed to the varia¬ 
tions in frequency of the vibrations. For musical purposes two types of 
tones were recognized, "irutx" and "svara” Sruti is a simple unalloyed 
fundamental tone of a certain pitch, whereas an ordinary musical tone 
svara is composed of a fundamental lone and certain partial tones 

(anuratiana). Twenty-two such iruUs were named and recognized for 
musical purposes. * 

The Indians were also acquainted with the laws of vibration of strings, 
the pitch of a note (number of vibrations) being known to be inversely 
proportional to the length of the wire.* While the pitch of a true funda¬ 
mental note was related to that of its octave in the ratio of i : 2.3 

Magnetism .—Elementary magnetic phenomena, such as the attraction 
of iron by lodestone, or grass and straw by amber, were explained as due to 
"adrsfa** or unknown cause. Bhoja (a.d. 1050) seems to have realized that 
the use of iron in any form for joining together the planks in shipbuilding 
would be detrimental, since the ships might be attracted by magnetic 
rocks in the sea, thus exposing themselves to danger. 

The Indian ships, particularly those built during the early Christian 
era, were provided with a device known as a ‘'matsya-yantra” (fish- 
machine) which floated in a vessel of oil and pointed to the north. This 
device was used by those who migrated to the islands in the Indian 
Ocean. There is no reliable record to show that electrical phenomena 
were understood by the Indians, unless we read into the explanation 
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given for the union of atoms as containing the nucleus of the idea of 
opposite electrical poles, an idea put forward centuries later by Berzelius 
in his dualistic electro-chemical theory. 

Chemistry. —^Neither in the Orient nor in the Occident did chemistry in 
the early years possess an independent status as a science. At the begin¬ 
ning it was almost pure and simple alchemy, conce rning itself with ttie 
transmutation of baser metals into gold. It soon became a handmaid to 
the art of medicine and later allied itself to metallurgj’^ and the industrial 
arts. In all these subjects the Indian investigators are regarded as the 
teachers of the Saracens as well as of the Chinese. 

In the Vedic Age, chemical knowledge was evolved chiefly as a hand¬ 
maid of medicine until it became later an adherent of the Tdntric cult. 
Aivins are the gods presiding over the art of healing, and we find herbs 
and plants endowed with active healing properties raised to the dignities 
of the gods; the juice of the soma plant, for example, was supposed to 
give immortality. 

During the Ayur-Vedic period, the Indian system of medicine was 
methodized and arranged on a rational basis with a scientific terminology. 
The two great works of this period are the Cay aka (about sixth to fourth 
century b.c.) relating to medicine, and the Snsriita (early Christian era) 
relating to surgery. In the Car aka ^ Ayttr-Veda is regarded as a secondary 
{updnga) branch of the Atharva-Veda and as a direct revelation of the 
gods, while the Suiruta asserts that the self-existent (Brahman) created 
Ayur-Veda as an updnga of Atharvan. The Suiruta is far more scientific 
than the Caraka, who launches boldly into metaphysical disquisitions, 
while lacking in experiments and scientific observations. The precise con¬ 
tribution of Ayur-Veda to the development of chemistiy^ lay first in pro¬ 
pounding a theory of chemical combination and division and classification 
of substances. The “panca-hhutas” ap, tejas, marui and vyoman) were 

responsible for the formation of chemical compounds, and depending on 
the number of hhutas involved, they were named, mono-, bi-, tri-, tetra- and 
penta-valentic (somewhat like the binary, tertiary and quaternary com¬ 
pounds of Dalton). 

The preparation and use of alkalies [k^dra) were detailed and they were 
made to perform the work of incision, punctures and scarifications. They 
removed diseased parts and destroyed skin and flesh, dried up discharge 
and stopped bleeding. Alkalies were known to be of two kinds, one for 
external application {‘'ttksim-ksdra" or caustic alkalies) and the other for 
internal administration {^‘mrdu-ksdra” or mild alkali). The latter could be 
causticized by the addition of lime. 

Poisons were classified as animal, vegetable and mineral respectively. 
Medicines were considered to be of two kinds, one promoting strength and 
vitality and the other curing diseases. Whatever promoted longevity, 
strength, health and vitality was called rasdyana. By the sixth century 
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A.D,, the Indian chemists were masters of the chemical processes of calcin¬ 
ation, distillation, steam distillation, sublimation, fixation, etc. These 
processes were used by Patanjali and Nagarjuna and their Schools to 
bring about chemical combination and decomposition. In his treatise on 
Metallurgy {loha-iastra), Patanjali gave elaborate directions for many 
metallurgical and chemical processes, especially the preparation of metallic 
salts, alloys, amalgams and the extractions of metals such as copper, zinc, 
etc., from their sulphides and their purification. The discovery of Aqua 
Regia is also attributed to him. Unfortunately, the bulk of Pataiijali's 
contributions appears to have been lost, but extracts from it are frequently 
found in rasdyana. Nagarjuna is also said to have written a treatise on 
metallurgy, earlier than Patanjali. Rasar)i,ava, which covers the middle of 
the TS/ntric period (about A.D. 1200), stresses the importance of apparatus 
in chemical operations and contains detailed description of different kinds 
of yantra (apparatus) for “killing” metals (i.c. changing them into com¬ 
pounds), making crucibles, etc. The colours of metallic fiames were also 
accurately described, copper giving a blue flame, tin pigeon-coloured, lead 
pale tinted, iron tawny, and so on. Interest in quicksilver was greatly in 
evidence during this period and methods for its purification and conversion 
( killing ) into calomel, percliloride and !?uli)hidc (vermilion) were fuUy 
described. Rasa-fatna-samuccaya, which covers the period a.d. 1300-1550, 
is a valuable medico-chemical work dealing with various pharmaceutical 
preparations with mercury as the all-attractive metal. Indeed we find the 
word rasa used in various works, c.g. the Bhdva-prakdia, in a two-fold 
sense, either in the sense of juice or chyle, or as a S3mionym of mercury 
and regarded as a metal. 

Thus the term rasdyana came almost exclusively to be applied to the 
employment of mercury and other metals in mt'dicine and it also meant 
alchemy. Rasa-ratna-smnitccaya divides th(' miiiiTal kingdom (earth sub¬ 
stances, both elementary and compound) into (i) the light rasas-, mica, 
pyrites, bitumen, blue vitriol, calamine, etc.; (2) light uparasas (useful for 
operation with mercury): sulphur, alum, green vitriol, orpiment, etc.; 
(3) gems: emerald, diamond, sapphire, cat’s oyo, etc.; (^) metals: gold, 
silver, iron, copper, lead, tin; and (5) alloys like bcll-mctal and brass. Six 
salts, three alkalies and mineral earth also came under the category of 
earth substance. Processes .such as calcination {bhasnnkaraiui), distillation 
{adha}^pdtana), sublimation (urddhva-pdtana), .steaming {svedana), and 
fixing {stambkana) are described. Preparation of mercinry perchloride 
{rasa-karpHra) from salt and of stdphidc of mcrcury;^jTHg///r*) from sulphur 
and mercury and of svari!kash%duya and rasa-sii^lma an* also described. 
The application of heat in different intciiS^tics,« (uika (.strong heat), 
mad'hyama-pdka (moderate heat) and m]rdu>pdjifha (low lu*at), are also re¬ 
ferred to. Directions are also given for the of laboratories and 

types of apparatus which ought to be made .ulabh* in the laboratory, 
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such as mortars, pestles, extractors, sieves, crucibles, heatmg appliances, 
bellows, iron pans, etc., are also described in detail. The life which the 
experimenters ought to lead, if the preparations are to be successful, is 
also indicated. Rasa-ratna-samuccaya may be said to be a sort of scientific 
encyclopaedia, embodying practically the whole of the chemical (including 
organic), mineralogical and metallurgical knowledge of the Indians de¬ 
veloped through the ages 

Metallurgy and other Industries .—^Although in the Vedic period gold 
and silver were known and worked into various ornaments, and other 
metals such as iron, lead and tin were also mentioned, any connected 
narrative of the metallurgical skill of the ancient Indians is not possible. 
Indians were noted for their skill in the tempering of steel, the secret of 
manufacturing the so-called “Damascus blades” having been learnt by 
the Saracens from the Persians, who had themselves mastered it from the 
Indians. The rustless wrought iron pillar at Kutub, over 1,500 years old, 
is a standing monument to their achievement in this field. Processes of 
extraction, purification, melting and casting of metals were clearly under¬ 
stood and practised. The natives of India could introduce the required 
contents of carbon into their cast steel by mixing an excess of carbon 
initially and taking the excess gradually away by means of the slow- 
tempeiing process, with skill in interrupting the decarbonization process 
at the proper time. The Romans of the Imperial epoch regarded the 
Indians as a nation of industrial experts, whose manufactures and enter¬ 
prise in trade were well known to countries like Egypt, Persia, etc. The 
Indians specialized in bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing, tanning, soap 
making, glass making, steel manufacture, gunpowder and fireworks, pre¬ 
paration of cements {yajra-lepa), etc. 

Medicine and Surgery. —Besides their historical importance, Indian 
achievements in this field as in others have some absolute values. The 
two great names in the Indian science of medicine and surgery are Caraka 
and Su§ruta, the former being a ph}^ician and the latter a surgeon. While 
they may not claim to be the founders of the Science, the real importance 
of their work lay in evolving a system out of the diaos that prevailed 
before and raising both medicine and surgery to the status of a science by 
pressing to its aid the cumulative experience of previous centuries. Surgery 
as a well-developed art was recognized by about the second century a.d., 
while materia medica grew from age to age with the introduction of new 
drugs, vegetable, animal and mineral, the therapeutic efficacies of which 
were put to strict experimental tests. The Indians had hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries as early as the third century b.c., and the numerous rock inscrip¬ 
tions of ASoka bear testimony to the propagation and popularization of 
medical recipes for the treatment of men and animals. The smoking of 
datura for asthma and the treatment of paralysis and dyspepsia by nux 
vomica was known to the Indians long before they were known in Europe. 
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The internal use of mercury was first advocated by the Indians, mercurial 
preparations being used by practitioners as a tonic {makara-dhvaja). They 
were also acquainted with the preparation of soporific inhalation powders 
and drugs, which caused a local anaesthetic condition. 

From the sixth century onwards, every Indian treatise on materia 
medica recommended metallic preparations in the shape of bhasmans for 
internal use. “Svarna-hhasman” (gold), rasa-sindnra (mercury) and rajata- 
bhasman (silver) were quite common specifics. The work of Indian physi¬ 
cians and pharmacologists was known in ancient Greece and Rome. 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine (450 r.c.) was familiar with such 
Indian drugs as pepper, cardamom, ginger, cinnamon, cassia, etc., and 
preparations of the Indian pharmaceutical laboratories were in use in 
Greece as w'cll as in the Greco-Roman world. Indian physicians were 
also known to be employed as superintendents of Saracen hospitals at 
Baghdad. 

Surger3^ was one of the oldest branches of medical science in India. It 
was considered by the ancient Indian surgeons to be the first and the 
mo.st reliable of medical sciences, less liable than any other to the fallacies 
of conjectural and inferential practices. Surgery derives its name from 
^alya, or the art of removing the arrow and such other foreign substances 
from the body, and seems to have had its origin in warfare and accidents 
arising out of hunting. Although the ancient surgery could by no means 
be compared with the perfections of modern surgical practice, Indian 
surgeons had attained great skill in extracting the dead foetus, removing 
foreign bodies from body tissues and treating different kinds of inflam¬ 
mation, abccsses, ulcers and other diseases by surgical operations. The art 
of cutting and setting bones and other hazardous operations are also 
known to have been carried out successfully. Dissection of the human 
body was declared by the Su.sruta School as one of the essential methods 
for a correct knowledge of the internal structure of the body. Besides 
giving an accurate knowledge of the human anatomy, it taught them to 
exercise great care in surgical operations, in avoiding vital centres or 
parts. The surgical laboratory counted at least 127 instruments, such as 
saw, lancets, needles, knives, scissors, forceps, etc. For practice, wax 
models, gourds, cucumbers were used and flexible models of the human 
body were in use for practice in bandaging. 

The knowledge of the ancient Indians of such subjects as the Physiology 
of the digestive system. Embryology, etc., were fairly comprehensive and 
accurate. The food that is taken consisting of combinations of the five 
classes of elements was considered to be pushed down the gullet by the 
action of the particular bio-motor force known as pra/^a-vSyu. In the 
stomach, after getting mixed up with a gelatinous mucus, the food became 
acidulated further (evidently gastric juice) and the ch3nne so formed 
was forced by the action of samana-vayu into the pittaiaya (duodenum) 
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and thence to the small intestines {atna-pdkvaiayd^. The chj’me was then 
converted into chyle (rasa) by the digestive juices of the bile and the chyle 
so obtained containing the tissue-forming earth compounds, watery fluids 
or ap compounds, heat-producing tejas compoimds, force-producing vayu 
compounds, and lastly, finer etherial constituents, served as the vehicle of 
consciousness. The essence {suk$ma-hhdga) of the chyle from the am all 
intestines was driven by the bio-motor force prdna-vdyu along a dhamatit 
or trunk (thoracic duct) first to the heart and thence to the liver, where 
the colouring matter of the bile acting on the essence of chyle, trans¬ 
formed it into blood. The greater part of the chyle is driven by the bio¬ 
motor force known as ‘*vydna-vdyu” all over the body. The blood, acted 
on by vdyu and mucus, was transformed into flesh tissues and the finer 
essence of the flesh tissue, acted upon conjointly by vdyu and metabolic 
heat, produced fatty tissue, an effect to which the ap compounds were 
supposed largely to contribute. The finer essence of the fat, finding its 
way to the marrow, and aided by vdyu, formed metabolic heat there, and 
was subsequently transformed into semen, which was conveyed down into 
a pair of receptacles {iukra-dhaya-vrsaimii). The latter (semen) gives off 
ojas (energy), which returns to the heart and again floods the body, 
starting the self-returning cycle of metabolism. The circulation of the 
blood was considered to be through sirds (channels), dhamams (passages) 
and srotas (ducts) in the body which included veins, arteries, nerves, 
l3miphatic vessels, etc. Further, dhamanis were known to bring the impure 
(venous) blood from the heart to the liver and iirds to conduct the pure 
(arterial) blood. The anatomical arrangements of the iirds and dhaviams 
in Caraka and Su^ruta were rather obscure, so that only a rough indica¬ 
tion of the general features is possible. All the iirds and such of the dha- 
manls as were not carrying the fluids of the body, constituted cranial 
nerves and proceeded from the heart to the cranium. The susumnd or the 
central cord in the vertebral column {hrahina-da 7 jLda) had two chains of 
S5nnpathetic nervous systems, branching on either side to the left and 
right, which were named idd and pingald. There were seven hrmdred nerve 
cords of which fourteen, which cause the various movements, were impor¬ 
tant. Caraka and Su4ruta describe the vdyus as the prime mover and the 
compelling forces which set in motion the various organs as well as the 
mind, and they were held responsible for the growth of the foetus as well. 
These vdyus were five in number, viz. prdria, which works the vocal appa¬ 
ratus, respiratory system and controls the muscles engaged in sighing, 
cou ghin g, etc., apdrui concerned with the excretory systems, vydna with 
muscular action, samdna with maintenance of the body temperature 
through metabolism, and uddna in maintaining general equilibrium and 
exact positions of the organs. 

The ovum fertilized by the sperm cell and developing under the influ¬ 
ence of animal heat formed successive layers of tissues, which developed 
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successively, one out of the other. By chemical action or metabolism, 
chyle was transformed into blood, which in turn was turned to flesh, fat, 
bone, marrow, and so on. The rudiments of the head and limbs appeared 
in the third month and developed in the fourth, while bones, ligaments, 
nails and hair appeared in the sixth month. Sex itself was supposed to be 
indicated in the second month. 

Botany and Agricultural Science. —It would be very difficult to answer 
the question as to whether a knowledge of systematic botany, as it is 
imderstood at present, was possessed by the ancient Indians. The interest 
in botanical studies arose firstly in connection with problems of food 
supply and secondly in the search for herbs which would have powers of 
healing illness and disease and prolonging life. It may be said that it was 
quest in these directions which led to a rough classification of plants. 
Caraka and Su^ruta divided plants into (i) vanaspatis or trees bearing 
fruits only, without flowers, (2) vdnaspatyas or trees bearing fruits and 
also flowers, (3) o^adhis, herbs that withered after fructification, and (4) 
vtrudhs, other herbs with spreading stems, the latter group comprising 
(i) latds or creepers, and (2) gulmas or herbs with carlaccous stems and 
shrubs. To this division, Pra?.astapada adds (a) trnas, grasses, and (6) ava- 
tdnas, arboraceous plants and shrubs. 

Amara places parasitical plants in the category of the latds, but they 
were to be distinguished from the adventitious roots descending from the 
branches of trees {avarohas). The Indian materia mcdica also mentions 
other groups like dkdiavatts (sky creepens), phivas or weeds floating in 
stagnant ponds, and iaivdlas (mosses and lichens). 

Plant Physiology. —^Udayana notices in plants the j^henomena of life, 
death, sleep, waking, disease, drugging, movement towards what is 
favourable and away from what is unfavourable, c.g. the heliotropic 
movements of surya-mukhl flowers, etc. 

Gunaratna in the commentary on Sad-darsana~samuccaya (a.u. 1350) 
records the following phenomena in plant life, (i) infancy, (2) regular 
growth, (3) various kinds of motion or action connected with sleep, waking, 
response to stimuli, (4) withering on wound, (5) assimilation of food 
according to the nature of soil, (6) disea.se and recovery from disease. 
Even the vanaspatis (flowerless but fruit-bearing trees) may be made to 
flower (Varahamihira). In all aspects the genesis, growth and life of plants 
bear a close resemblance to human life as could be seen in the following 
question and reply. 

Question by Harita: “Why, O sage, is there no conception without the 
union ? Or, why are there no flowers and fruits produced without the union 
(of the sexes) ? Why is the same kind of fruition not to be perceived in 
women as in the plants?” 

Reply by Atreya: "All plants are endowed with ^iva and iakti, i.e. the 
male and the female procreative energies; that which has static property 
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is to be known as §iva, the male, and that which has dynamic property is 
to be known, O the great-souled one, as sakti, the female.” 

The Indian Scriptures taught that plants had a sort of latent conscious¬ 
ness and were capable of pleasure and pain,s and that plants also pos¬ 
sessed the sense of hearing.® 

The development of Agricultural Science, which was largely responsible 
for interest in the study of plants, dates as far back as the Rg-Veda, and 
owing to the network of rivers and plentiful water-supply, particularly in 
the north, the rsis regarded agriculture as a holy and dignified occupation. 
Interest in agriculture naturally manifested itself in an equally keen 
interest in the welfare and development of livestock. Even during the 
fourth century b.c. the art of agriculture received the earnest attention of 
the State and attained considerable perfection. It became an important 
department of the government under the management of a superintendent 
with onerous duties and responsibilities, ranging from the collection of 
seeds to the growing of crops, preservation of grain and management of 
labour. A very valued treatise called Kr?i-Pardsara (about the first cen¬ 
tury A.D.) is devoted principally to the cultivation of paddy and secon¬ 
darily -to other aspects of agriculture, including meteorological observa¬ 
tions, which throw a fiood of light on the state of knowledge and progress 
attained in India in the early times. A verse concerning the ploughing of 
land runs thus; Ploughing in the autumn begets gold, in the spring copper 
and silver, in the summer mere grain, and in the rainy season dire poverty.* 

Similar directions are given for sowing seeds, planting, reaping, etc. 

Zoology .—^Animals have been given a predominant place by the Indians, 
particularly in relation to dietetics, economic life, medicine, fine arts and 
religion. They possessed a soiuid knowledge of the life habits, habitats and 
characteristics of domesticated as well as wild animals. Various systems of 
classification have been in vogue. According to Caraka, four main divisions 
were recognized: 

(1) Jardyuja —^bom from the uterus (e.g. man and the quadrupeds). 

(2) Andaja —bom of an ovum (e.g. fishes, reptiles and birds). 

(3) Svedaja —^moisture generated (e.g. worms, flies and mosquitoes). 

(4) Udhhijja —bom of vegetable organism. 

The a-sexually' generated animals are also called k^udya-janius (small 
animals). They are defined as those animals without bones {anasthikas), 
those without blood of their own {yesdyfi svam soiiitam ndsti), those which 
are a very prolific species, and those which cannot be crushed. 

In noticing different kinds of meat for dietary purposes, Caraka gives a 
classification of animals and birds which has a practical significance. The 
snakes are noticed by SuSmta and Nagaxjuna particularly in relation to 
toxicology. This School also named six varieties of ants, six varieties of 
flies, five varieties of mosquitoes, thirty varieties of scorpions and sixteen 
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varieties of spiders. Leeches have been used by Indian surgeons from very 
early times, a detailed account of their varieties, habits and mode of 
applications being given by Su6ruta. The zoological lore of the Indians is 
a good record of scientific interest in the facts and phenomena of animal 
life. Knowledge of rudiments of veterinary science is also very old. The 
Indians were well versed in all essential particulars of anatomies of such 
sacrificial animals as goat, sheep, horse and also of animals such as ele¬ 
phants used in warfare, and they are known to have established hospi tal^ 
for the treatment of animals as early as the third century b.c. They could 
set fractures and dislocations in animals and also treat them for various 
diseases. 

Cotichisxon .—The spirit of scientific enquiry and a rigorous correlation 
of cause and effect in explaining the natural phenomena of the universe 
was particularly noticeable among the early Indians as in the case of 
some of the other advanced peoples like the Greeks and others. Concrete 
ideas on the ultimate structure of matter, the evolution of elements and 
their combination to form diverse substances of the earth, the classifica¬ 
tion of the compounds, etc., clothed in the speculative language peculiar 
to them, appear to have been put forward first by the Indians. Notwith¬ 
standing a lack of the finer and more precise instruments for measure¬ 
ment, which undoubtedly acted as the chief hindrance to progress, and 
also tile fact that recorded instances of experiments as an independent 
method of discovery and proof were rare, it would be correct to state that 
their approach to scientific method was entirely on the basis of observa¬ 
tions carefully anals^sed and silted. 

Specific scientific literature was built up in each branch with its own 
technical terminology. The sciences of Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Medicine and Surgery, 
including Anatomy, had each an independent status, and there were 
different schools of workers in each field, criticizing freely the activities of 
each other. In anatomy in particular, the Indians went a step farther than 
others by practising dissections on dead bodies and those post-mortem 
operations as well as other major operations in obstetric surgery were 
availed of for embryological studies. The symptomatology of diseases, too, 
was based on precise and minute scientific observations. In materia 
medica, the bold and successful administration of poisonous drugs like 
Arseaic, Mercury and Antimony attracted the notice and admiration of 
neighbouring countries such as Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, where 
Indian physicians and surgeons were welcomed and highly honoured. In 
metallurgy, the Indians had acquired remarkable skill and their experi¬ 
mentations led to great developments in arts and manufactures related 
to dyes and paints, perfumeries, pharmaceuticals, etc. In Botany, the 
classification of plants was somewhat arbitrary and superficial, but the 
observations which were made chiefly in the interests of therapeutics and 
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agriculture were of great diversity and importance. In Zoologj^ the 
classification of species appears to have proceeded on external characters 
and habits of life rather than on the basis of their anatomical character¬ 
istics. But as will be seen from the details under each section, many of the 
contributions of the ancient Indians to the Positive Sciences were of per¬ 
manent value and marked a distinct advance on the achievements of 
other nations. A great wealth of knowledge had thus been accumulated, 
but the codification of the knowledge came later. 

In brief, while a comparison of the scientific achievements of the Indian's 
with those of the modem world would be neither sound nor fair, it may 
with perfect justification be stated that the spirit of scientific enquiry and 
rationalization prevailing among them in those ancient days was not 
essentially different from what is foimd in our times. 

NOTES 

1. DvSvirhsati-vidho mandro dhvanih sanjdyate hydi. — Sa'AgTta^samaya-sdra, I; 
Svarupa-mdtra-irava'KiS/n-nddo’nurai^anafii vind: srutir ityucyaie. — Ddmodara, 
Sangita-darf>a 7 }.a, chap. I, sloka 51. 

2. Tantn-tantu-svaritpo jneyafi tad-dairghya~vyasta-mdnata^. — ^esa-Hldvatt, quoted 
by Mr. Devala in bis Hmdxt Musical Scale. 

3. Madhya-sthdrui-sthali sadjaJj, dvi-guixa-samal^-. ibid. 

4. Hdrita-Savhkitd, Savlra-sihana, Chap. I, p. 344, edited by Kalish Ch. Sen, 
Calcutta, 1807. 

5. Manu-Samhitd, I. 49. 

6. Mahdbhdrata, Sdvdi-parvan. 

7. ibid. 

8 . "Hemante krsyate hema, vasante tdmra-raupyakatn 

Dhdnyam mddgha-kdle tu, ddridryantu ghanS-'ganie.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


INDIAN AESTHETICS 

PRELIMINARY 

In this presentation of an approach lo the beautiful from the Indian point 
of view, the word Aesthetics does not stand for a science that is concerned 
with the obscure knowledge as obscure, the knowledge in the form of 
feeling, the knowledge that does not admit of adequate presentation in 
words, as Baumgarten thought. Nor docs it signify “Philosophy of fine 
art” as it would from the Hegelian point of view. Nor does it mean a 
theory of beautiful in general, whether in art or nature, as it would seem 
from the popular use of the word beautiful. In the present context it 
stands for “Science and Philosophy of fine art.” (i) “Science of fine art," 
because the problem of art was originally a problem of the technique of 
art. The works, wherein the philosophy of art is discussed, are primarily 
concerned with the technique; and the philosophy is closely related to it. 
(2) “Philosophy of fine art” because the experience that a work of art 
arouses in an aesthete is accounted for in terms of different Schools of 
philosophic thought in India and also because the authorities on three 
arts, poetry, music and architecture, hold that art presents the Absolute 
as conceived by them. Thus there arc three Schools of the philosophy of 
art: (i) Rasa-Brahma-vMa', {^Nada’-Dnihtna-vddaojiCi (iii) Vcistu-Brahmeir 
vada. (3) “Of fine art” because fine art is recognized to have an indepen¬ 
dent value inasmuch as its product gives rise to an experience that no 
product of nature can, unless it be looked upon as a piece of art; and 
because the useful or mechanical arts are distinguished from the fine and 
the philosophical discussion is related to the latter only. 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 

The problem of Aesthetics has been approached from the technical, 
metaphysical, psychological, epistcmic, logical and critical points of 
view. The theory of meaning is an essential part of Indian Aesthetics. 
From the technical point of view the ways and means of producing works 
of art in different mediums, such as stone, paint, musical sound, linguistic 
expression and human body are discussed. From the metaphysical point 
of view the object of presentation, the content, and the nature of the final 
experience, that a work of art aroxises, are presented in terms of meta¬ 
physical categories. From the psychological point of view the entire psycho- 
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logical process, involved in the different levels of aesthetic experience, is 
explained. From the epistemic point of view the following points are dis¬ 
cussed : (i) The true nature of the relation of the aesthete to the aesthetic 
object; (2) the subjective conditions necessary for interpreting the 
aesthetic presentation and for the rise of an experience in the connoisseur, 
similar to that which is embodied in the work of art; (3) the mental 
faculties which are operative in the course of the development of the 
aesthetic image in the spectator; (4) the distinction of such faculties 
from those which operate at the empirical level; (5) elimination of the 
elements of the individuality of the subject and the object and their 
temporal and other limitations in aesthetic experience. From the logical 
point of view the aesthetic judgment is distinguished from the empirical, 
such as (a) right, (6) wrong, (c) dubious and (ti) illusory, etc. And from the 
critical point of view the problem "What is the soul of the artistic presen¬ 
tation ?' ’ has been discussed. 

It has also been approached from the point of view (i) of the end of 
art, (2) of the artist and (3) of the aesthete. Tlie earliest theories of art 
(i) hedonistic and (2) pedagogic or moralistic represent the study of the 
problem from the point of view of the end of art, of what the products of 
art aim at. The theories of (i) imitation, (z) illusion and (3) idealization 
have been advanced from the point of view of the artist. They show what 
the artist does in artistically dealing with the object that inspires him. 
Similarly (i) confused or unclassihable cognition, (2) inference, (3) ka- 
tharsis and (4) m3^ticism are the theories of art from the point of view 
of the aesthete. They show the nature of experience that a work of art 
arouses in the aesthete and the means of knowledge which are employed 
by him in its acquisition. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

Two works on dramaturgy, one by Silali and the other by Kr^a^va, are 
referred to by Panini (4, 3, no—ii). They show that the dramatic art in 
India existed long before its rise in Greece. 

Since these works seem to be irrecoverably lost we begin our historical 
accormt with Bharata, whose work is the earliest available work on the 
subject and who has been accepted as an authority in (i) the works on 
sahgvta (music), such as Sahglta-ratncikara by Sarhgadeva, (2) the works 
on architecture in the sections dealing with iconography, such as Sama- 
rahgana^sutra-dhara by King Bhoja, who describes the hand gestures, etc., 
mostly in the language of Ndtya-sdstra of Bharata (ch. IX) and talks of 
rasa-drsti in the context of painting almost in terms of Bharata (ch. 
VIII).’ 
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DRAMA 

During the first three hundred and fifty years of the development of 
Aesthetics in the context of drama, that is, from the time of Bharata 
(c. A.D. 500) to that of Bhatla-Lollata (a.d. 850), the problem of 
Aesthetics was mainly one of technique. In fact the sole aim of Bharata’s 
Ndtya-iastra is to instruct dramatists, stage-managers and actors in 
regard to the ways and means of producing drama, to tell them the neces¬ 
sary constituents of drama and the manner and material of presenting 
them. He has also attempted some of the problems which arise in modem 
minds. 

(i) Ho holds that eye and car are the <.>nly aesthetic senses. He excludes 
touch, taste and smell from aesthetic senses. On this point some of the 
Western aestheticians, such as St. Thomas, Addison and Kant, agree. 

(3) The end of the dramatic art, according to him, is the moral im¬ 
provement of the spectator, not directly ilirough sermons put in the 
mouths of actors, hut indirectly by making the spectator experience 
the goodness of the virtuou.s path through identificati4in with the focus of 
the dramatic siluathm. (3) He maintains tliat the element of sensuous 
pleasure is tuideniable in the exiiorience arising from a dramatic presenta¬ 
tion. But it constitutes only the starting-point. Tims ae.sthctic hedonism, 
which led Plato to the c«)ndemuntion of art in his Republic, and peda- 
gogism by which Aristotle tried to vindicate art, are fully reconciled by 
Bharata. (4) He recognizes the* importance of women on the stage. 
(5) He stales the necessary .subjective conditions for the aesthetic experi¬ 
ence from a drama. The most essential of them is the cai'>acity in the 
spectator to identify hims(‘l£ with the focus of the presented. (6) Drama, 
according to him, presents rttma through four tyfies of acting: (i) dngiha 
(gestural), (ii) %>dcika (vocal), (iii) saitvika (internal) and (iv) ahdrya (extra¬ 
neous or artificial). (7) Scenic aiTangemont, lie holds, is indispensable 
for dramatic presentation. 


RytSA AS AKSTHKTIC OBJECT 

The word '"rasa” stands for what a dramatist presents. It is the object 
of aesthetic relish. It is not to be found in the creations of nature. It is not 
a pure unity but unity in multijilicity. T'he unifying factor in the multi- 
X>licity is a basic state {jsihSyi-bhdva) of mind which binds together in an 
organic whole the following factoi's: (x) the emotive situation ipibhavd), 
in human setting, consisting of the physical cause (?) of the basic mental 
state, (3) the mimetic changes {amihhdva'), which arc inspired by the 
aroused basic mental state and as such are indicative of the internal state, 
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and (3) the transient emotions {^ahhicdri-'bhava). The basic mental state 
is the central and the most important phase of this configuration. The 
rest are simply necessary accompaniments very much like the parapher¬ 
nalia of a king. They raise the basic mental state to prominence, which is 
the centre of attraction for the spectator. 

But in the case of the persisting emotion, which is presented on the 
stage and which is experienced by the spectator, the situation, which the 
actor, representing the hero of the piece, faces, caimot be spoken of as the 
cause of his emotion; nor can it be spoken of as the cause of the emotion 
that the spectator experiences. For neither to the actor nor to the spec¬ 
tator as such is the situation related in the manner in which it was related 
to the historical character that he represents. For instance, Sita, as an 
historical person, cannot be looked upon as the object of love either by 
the actor or the spectator, because the religious association with the his¬ 
torical character will prevent the rise of such emotion and will, on the 
contrary, arouse emotions of quite different nature from that of love, 
such as respect and veneration. The cause, therefore, being absent the 
effect cannot exist. Hence the facial and other changes, which the actor 
may exhibit, cannot be spoken of as effects of emotion or love. Nor can 
the transient states of mind, the physical signs and movements of whidi 
the actor may show, be looked upon as the invariable accompaniments of 
the persisting emotion. The entire situation is only a meditun which helps 
the actor to work himself up to an emotional pitch. It is to indicate this 
difference in the relation of situation, physical changes and invariable 
accompaniments to the emotion as presented by the actor that they 
have not been called cause, effect and invariable concomitants. Instead, 
they have been given technical names, vihhdva, anubhdva and vyahhicdri- 
bhdva. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 

Most of the thinkers who have approached the problem of art from the 
philosophical point of view belonged to Kaimira. Tliey have approached 
it from the points of view of four systems of thought: (i) the Nyaya, 
(2) the Samkhya, (3) the Vedanta and (4) the monistic ^aivaism of Ka6- 
nura. 


BHATTA-LOLLATA (a.d. 850) 

He is the earliest commentator referred to in the Ahhinava-hhdratl in 
the course of the discussion on the rasa-sutra. His point of view was 
essentially practical. He did not attempt to account for the rise of aesthetic 
configuration (rasa) in the mind of the spectator. He had two questions in 
his mind, (i) Where does the combination of the various constituents of 
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rasa into a unity take place? and (2) How are the constituents related to 
one another in rasa, which is a unity in multiplicity. He knew that unity 
in multiplicity is a mental construct and, therefore, it can be in the human 
mind only. Accordingly, in answer to the first question, he asserted that 
primarily rasa is in original historical character and that only secondarily 
it is in the impersonating actor on the stage. The reason may be stated as 
follows: 

The actor identifies himself with the historical character and, therefore 
is able to unify the elements of his experience so as to produce the mental 
construct which corresponds in every way to that which arose in the 
original hero. His answer to the second question may be stated as 
follows: 

Though the basic mental state ordinarily arises only when there is a 
real cause for it, yet the actor with the help of his training and dramatic 
environment on the stage so identifies himself with the character of the 
poet's conception that he acts, moves and feels like the latter so as to 
have the same emotion also as that with which the poet associates the 
hero. The relation of the situation to the basic mental state is the same as 
that of a mystic symbol to mystic experience. Thus, aesthetic object, 
according to Bhatta-Lollata, is the unity of sthayx-bhava in the multi¬ 
plicity of vibhava, etc., when it is supported, strengthened, intensified or 
brought to predominance by these very constituents of multiplicity. 


THE THEORY OF ILLUSION IN ART 

‘’Imitaticrn” is recognized to be the principle of artistic production ui 
the earliest period of the history of art ever3rwhere: and imitation, when 
it is most successful, produces illusion. Theory of illusion in art was main¬ 
tained in the West by the sophist, Gorgias. Plato condemned art because 
he accepted the above theory. Such a theory of art, namely, that a work 
of art creates illusion, that it deceives the connoisseur to take the product 
of art to be the product of nature and arouses the same psycho-physical 
responses in him, is attributed to Bhatta-Lollata. Accordingly, it is said 
that he maintained that just as at the time of illusory knowledge of silver 
at the sight of brilliance of mother of pearl, there is the same experience 
for a moment as at the sight of the real silver, so, on the objective per¬ 
ception of the stage representation of the historic, there is for a moment 
an extremely pleasant experience very much the same as at the sight of 
the real. For the spectator is aware of the presence of an emotive state in 
the focus of the situation, the hero, though it is really not there. 

The criticism of this theory is that if art creates illusion it would arouse 
ordinary attitudes and responses. And such an admission would mean the 
denial of an independent value to art. It would also mean condemnation 
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of all tragic presentations. For we will have to admit the rise of tragic 
feeling of sorrow from them, which as such is not relishable. 


NYAYA AESTHETICS 

^li^aihkuka (a.d. 86o) approached the problem from the point of view 
of the Nyaya. He attempted to explain aesthetic experience by putting 
forward the imitation-inference theory. He held that it is due to the objec¬ 
tive perception of the presented and that it consists primarily in the 
experience of the basic emotion that is presented. His problem was to 
account for its appearance in the aesthete. For the ba^ic mental state, 
which is the central fact in artistic presentation, carmot be cognized in 
the manner in which other constituents of it are cognized; because it is 
purely a state of mind and as such does not admit of objective perception. 
He therefore put forward the theory of inference. 

He holds that the content of consciousness in aesthetic experience is 
not the configuration of the situation, mimetic changes, transient emo¬ 
tion and the basic mental state but the last only. He asserts that the 
dramatic art has two chief means of presentation, (i) language and (2) 
psycho-physical training of the actors. These, with the help of other arts, 
ran present an historical hero in such a way that the spectator takes the 
artistic presentation to be "real.*’ He holds that the basic mental state 
cannot so objectively be presented even by these means and that the 
means of its presentation is "imitation” {anukaraij,a). But he does not 
clarify its meaning. 

He therefore maintains (i) that aesthetic experience is the experience 
of an imitated basic mental state that appears in the spectator’s con¬ 
sciousness because of the inference of it from three types of reason realisti¬ 
cally presented on the stage, (i) the situation, the cause, (ii) the mimetic 
changes, the effect, and (iii) the transient emotions, the invariable con¬ 
comitants, of the basic mental state: and (2) that the imitated basic 
mental state, that is inferred, is called rasa simply because it is an imita¬ 
tion of a real basic mental state of a real hero, such as RSma, and be¬ 
cause, being associated with an enchanting situation, it adds to itself a 
peculiar charm and develops into an enjoyable state of the spectator’s 
mind. 


INFLUENCE OF PAINTING 

He cites the analogy of the experience stimulated by a horse, painted 
by an expert artist, to explain the nature of aesthetic experience of 
dramatic presentation. The analogy implies (i) that aesthetic cognition is 
unique in itself and, therefore, is different from any form of cognition, 
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accepted in the system of Nyaya, (2) that it is recognition, which cannot 
be classed as true, false or dubious, (3) that it arises from the fusion of 
the image, already in the mind, with the one that is generated by the 
artistic object, and (4) that the consciousness of the original arises from 
a realistic presentation of it exactly as does that of a horse from a pictorial 
or plastic presentation of it. Tlie inconsistencies of this theory are appa¬ 
rent. If the spectator takes the reasons, which are realistically presented 
on the stage, to be real, how can the basic mental state, inferred from 
them, be spoken of as imitation? But if he takes them to be the products 
of art, the inference of the basic mental state from them is out of question. 
Further, how can the rccognitive judgment related to the hero, presented 
on the stage, be spoken of as unclassifiable ? For if it is not subsequently 
contradicted, it is right. But if it is contradicted, it is wrong. The ana logy 
of painting also is unsound, because in pictorial presentation we do not 
recognize the original, but are aware of similarity only. 


sajvikhya aesthetics 

There arc two references in the Samkliya-kdrika to aesthetics. The one 
points out the nature of the relation of the actor to the hero that he 
represents. According to this, the actor does not imitate but himself be¬ 
comes the hero. The relation between the actor and the hero is similar to 
that between the subtle body {sTik^ma-^ar^ya) and the gross body. Just as 
the subtle body becomes* {hhavati) a man or an animal so does the actor 
become the character that he represents. The other asserts that in aesthetic 
experience the subject is free from two gttnas, rajas and tamas and, there¬ 
fore, from the selfish and purposive attitude and the determinative cogni¬ 
tive activity (cf. Kant). He is simply aware of the aesthetically presented, 
exactly as the purusa is of the prakrti,'^ after the realization of his distinc¬ 
tion from the latter. This accounts for the freedom of aesthetic experience 
from pain even when the presented is painful from the empirical point of 
view. 


VEDANTA AESTHETICS 

Bhat-fa-Nayaka (a.d. 883) attempted the problem from the point of 
view of the Vedanta. He admitted the Sariikhya view that in aesthetic 
experience both the subject and the object are universalized. But then 
the question arose, “How does the universalization of both the subject 
and the object take place at the aesthetic level?” And he replied to it by 
the assumption of two powers of the poetic language in addition to the 
generally accepted power {abhidhd) to arouse the conventional meaning, 
(i) Bhdvakatva, the power, which frees the presented, the aesthetic 
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object, from all relations, in which a similar object in ordinary' life stands, 
and so univeralizes it. (2) Bhojakatva, the power which throws the two 
qualities of the percipient of the aesthetic object, namel3% rajas and 
tamas, into the background and brings sattva to the forefront. 

And when the question “How is the universalized subject related to the 
universalized aesthetic object?’' is raised, he answers it by postulating a 
new cognitive activity technically called ”bhoga” His view may be stated 
as follows: 

At the aesthetic level rajas does not function, because the presented is 
imiversalized and, therefore, is incapable of arousing any desire and con¬ 
sequent psycho-physical reaction. Rajas is relegated to the background; 
sattva predominates; and consequently tamas is ineffective. Hence there 
arises a state of simple awareness of the presented, which is akin to the 
mystic experience of the Brcihman in so far as it is a conscious state but 
free from all volitional, psychological and physical activities. It is, how¬ 
ever, different from the mystic experience of Brahman, because it is a 
limited experience, though without the consciousness of limitation at the 
time when it takes place; because the universeilized aesthetic object still 
affects the universalized subject. Aesthetic experience, according to 
Bhatta-Nayaka, is the experience of the universalized aesthetic object by 
the universalized subject in the state of perfect bliss [anandd), due to the 
predominance of sattva. The view that aesthetic experience is akin to 
mystic experience is held by Plotinus in the West. 

This view is not sound, because it is based upon mere assumptions of 
the powers of the poetic language and a spatial cognitive activity and 
because it brings in the contrary conceptions to explain the experience. 
For, bhoga, according to the Sariikhya, the Vaise?ika and the Yoga, in¬ 
volves the limited subject-object relation. But “ananda” is not possible so 
long as the subject-object relation persists. 


kaSmIra ^aiva aesthetics 

Abhinavagupta approached the problem from the point of view of the 
monistic ^aiva Philosophy of Kasmira. He admitted that the aesthetic 
experience at the highest level is the experience of dtuinda ; but pointed out 
that dnanda is not a mere predominance of sattva, nor is it at the level at 
which the universalized object stands against the universalized subject. 
He distinguished the transcendental level, the level of dnanda, from the 
kathartic level of sddhdranibhdva. He showed that it is the dramatic 
technique, which is responsible for the universalization of the subjective 
and the objective aspects of the aesthetic experience at the kathartic 
level and that the assumption of the powers of the poetic language and of 
a special cognitive activity is tmnecessary. He held that aesthetic experi- 
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ence is not pure emotive experience, i.e. the experience of a basic emotion 
in isolation from the situation, the mimetic changes and the transient 
emotions, as Sri^aihkuka held, but that it is the experience of rasa, in 
which the aforesaid unify in the manner of the ingredients of panaka- 
rasa. He shows psychologically that aesthetic object is not an imitation 
nor docs it create illusion, nor is it a reflection {praU-bimbd) nor is it a 
representation of any of the constituents of aesthetic configuration. He 
asserted that it is unworldly or transcendent {a-lauktka). He recognized 
that the aesthetic personality is distinct from the empirical and that it is 
constituted by (i) taste {/asikatva), (2) aesthetic susceptibility {sahrda- 
yatva), (3) power of visualization {prattbhd). (4) intellectual culture [ka- 
vyamtSUana), (5) contemplative habit [bhavana) and (6) capacity for 
identifying (or losing) oneself {tanmaylbhavana-yogyatd). He psycho¬ 
logically explained how we rise from the empirical level to different 
aesthetic levels such as those of (a) sense, (Z)) imagination, (c) emotion, 
{d) katharsis and (f) transcendency, as follows: 


AESTHETIC ATTITUDE 

The mental process involved in the rise of aesthetic experience from a 
dramatic presentation, begins with the rise of the attitude of play at the 
time of determination to go to theatre. This attitude differs from practical 
attitude in ordinary life inasmuch as it is marked by total absence of 
expectation of being called upon to act in reality. It consists in the expec¬ 
tancy of a short life in an ideal world of beautiful sights and sounds. It is 
responsible for fixing the attention as soon as the ndndl, the introductory 
prayer scene, begins. 

Soon after nandl the stage manager comes, annoimccs the play that is 
going to be staged, introduces dance and music to bring about a state of 
self-forgetfulness in the spectator and retires annoimcing the arrival of the 
hero or some other important character. That music brings about self-forget¬ 
fulness is the view of Kalidasa, expressed in his AbhipidnaSakuntalam. 

The psychic effect of such an introductory scene is obvious. It deter¬ 
mines the attitude of the spectator. The determination consists in (i) the 
supervention of the basic mental attitude, with which he is to face the 
entire presentation, (2) tendency to identify himself with the focus of 
the situation and to perceive the presented through the eyes and ears of 
the latter. 


PROCESS OF IDENTIFICATION 

The presentation of the plot begins, when the aesthete is self-forgetful. 
Therefore, when the hero appears in an extremely interesting situation 
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with his artistic look and the psychic state, as indicated by gestures and 
grimaces, no element of actor’s personality is distinctly cognizable. The 
spectator cannot recognize the actor in the presented figure. The figure to 
all intents and purposes is an historical figure. But the time and some 
other factors do not permit the recognition of the historic person in him. 
The presentation is thus made up of the conflicting elements. 

What happens then is this: The mind by its nature is so constituted 
that once it is drawn to a situation and feels pleasure in it, it ignores all 
that is dull and conflicting in it. Hence at the presentation of an aesthetic 
situation, the mind, because of the aesthetic attitude of the spectator, 
rejects all that is conflicting in the presentation and retains the rest. Thus 
the three conflicting elements in the presented, the time, the place and the 
person are inhibited and the rest affects the consciousness of the audience. 

Thus the self-forgetful self on the subjective side and the psycho¬ 
physical conditions on the objective side united together bring about a 
state which is known as the state of identification, technically called 
"tadatTnya.” 

FROM IDENTIFICATION TO IMAGINATION 

As a rule, the appearance of the hero on the stage is never without a 
well-defined purpose. As every purpose has an objective reference, it 
naturally involves a certain psycho-physical attitude. When, therefore, 
the spectator, identified with hero, faces a situation, the disposition comes 
to the forefront and the following constituents of the aesthetic personality 
are evoked: 

1. Taste not only keeps the attention fixed on the presented, but also 
does not allow any idea that might arouse the consciousness of indivi¬ 
duality in the spectator to come to the foreground. 

2 . The power of visualization (i) partly removes the shifting opaque 
barrier that divides the unconscious from the conscious; (ii) unites the 
given with what is exposed from behind the barrier and (iii) puts the image 
so formed against the intellectual hackground and so constructs the world 
of imagination. 

FROM IMAGINATION TO EMOTION 

When the aesthete is in the world of imagination that he has built up 
with his power of visualization and intellectual background, another sub¬ 
jective power, the aesthetic (heart or) susceptibility {sahrdayatva) is 
evoked and requisitioned. Its harmonious working and arrangement with 
other subjective constituents leads to the formation of complete aesthetic 
image. Appropriate responses follow and the emotive level is reached. 
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music ih recognized by Sarrigadeva (a.d. 1210) in his SangTta-ratnakara 
and Naiada in his SangTia-makai'anda to be wider than that of any other 
hne art. Siva, Bralimu, Krsna, Sarasvati and Narada are well-known 
deities who arc lovers of music. It appeals even to the child in cradle. 
Even deers and snakes arc charmed by it. 


HARMONY OF SVARAS IS THE FUNDAMENTAL 

PRINCIPLE OF MUSIC 

Svara (note or musical sound) is so called because it is pleasant in itself 
to the mind of the hearer. But gita, though a combination of notes {svaras), 
is not necessarily so. Tlie jar, that is often felt in it, is recognized to be due 
to the presence of a discordant note or a note (svara) that does not perfectly 
harmonize with the rest of the group. Hence the principle of harmony of 
svaras is accepted to be the most important. Music idealizes the sensible. 
It represents in tone, not the material extension, but only the movement 
and t]uivering of the inner parts of the material body. It suggests rasa 
through svaras and rdgas (tunes). In both, music and poetry, sound repre¬ 
sents a spiritual content. In poetry the sound is a mere sign of an idea and 
does not form a content of poetry. In music, however, the sound is not a 
mere sign of an idea, feeling or emotion, but an independent medium. 
Hence the modes of tone, as artistically developed, become its funda¬ 
mental aim and object. In music, the tone, though it has for its content the 
inward life, yet it is not completely cut off from the content. The tone 
penetrates consciousness and together with a feeling or emotion, that is 
its content, constitutes the objective aspect of experience at the emotive 
level. 


NADA-BRAHMA-VADA, THE PHILOSOPHY 

OF MUSIC 

Tlic Philosophy of music, because the art, the philosophy of which it 
presents, is concerned with sound, adopts the Sabda-Brahman (word- 
Absolutc) of the philosoi^hy of grammar under the name ndda-Brahman. 
It follows the School of Bhartyhari, who did not recognize the distinction 
between para and pasyantl. It draws a distinction between ndda and 
ndda-BraJmian, similar to the one that Bhartrhari drew between paiyanti 
and madJvyamd. It recognizes nada, which is in the heart and of which 
irutis are the manifestations, to be nothing but a manifestation of the 
ndda-Brahman. This nada is very much like the sphoia of the philosophy 
of grammar and is related to ndda-Brahman exactly as sphota is related 
to Sahda-BraJnnan. Thus, ndda is the sphota, which becomes manifest in 
the madhyamd-stv^Qei, just as the fire, which is potentially in a match-stick, 
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is the cause of perceptible flame; so nada, which is in the cavity of heart 
and as such is grasped by buddhi only, is the cause of various irutis, when 
it is assisted by the activity of the nerves {nad^s) and other speech organs. 
Srutis are ndda actualized. The relation between ^ruti and ndda is that of 
the actual with the potential. 

It recognizes music to be the pleasant means to the realization of the 
Ultimate. Srutis, which are immediate expressions of ndda, naturally lead 
to the apprehension of it. And because ndda is related to the Ultimate 
exactly as the raj’s are to a gem, therefore, just as an approach to the rays 
of a gem leads to the attainment of the gem itself, so the apprehension of 
nd,da leads to the realization of the Ultimate. 

It was influenced by the system of the Yoga, which admitted the con¬ 
centration on the andhata-ndda (the perpetual sound in the heart, which is 
not the object of empirical cognition but which a yogin can grasp in 
introspective concentration; the sound that is not due to a stroke that the 
vital air gives to the fire that is in the centre of human organism) to be 
a means to the realization of the Ultimate. It asserts that this w'ay to 
liberation is difficult. It needs the practice of yoga. The andhata-ndda is 
not pleasant or beautiful. But the dhata-ndda (the soimd which is due to a 
stroke, which is a product of will) can be pleasantly grasped through its 
expressions in irutis. It admits the ten cakras (centres) in human organism, 
as presented in the S57Stem of yoga, and holds that perfection in the per¬ 
formance of music can be attained through concentration of vital air in 
some parts of the stidhd’dhdra and the visuddhi cakras. 

The Philosophy of music holds that music presents the Absolute, ndda- 
Brahman, in the sensuous medium of musical sounds (cf. Hegel). Music is 
beautiful because in it the Absolute shines through the pleasant sotmd. It 
addresses itself to both the sense of hearing and the mind. For a mere 
sensuous object is not beautiful. It is beautiful only when the mind sees 
the Absolute shine through it. The aesthetic experience that arises from 
the apprehension of the Absolute in the guise of gita or sangita, is charac¬ 
terized by complete identity between the subject and the object. In it the 
mind contemplates itself in its freedom ztnd as such is infinite and attains 
the stage of the Absolute. It is characterized by immediacy. 


ARCHITECTURE (VASTU-SASTRA) 

Vdsim-^dslra is concerned primarily with the technique of planning and 
b uildin g cities, towns, villages, palaces, halls, temples and houses. It deals 
with the technique of sculpture {miirti) and painting {citra) also from the 
point of view of decoration. It narrates the functions of various kinds of 
machines, such as (i) wooden aeroplane {dkdsa-gdmi-ddrumaya-vimdna- 
yantrci) and (2) door-keeper machine {dvdra-pdla-yantra). But the methods 
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of constructing them are not given; not because they were not known, 
but because they had to be kept secret .5 The archaeological discoveries at 
Harappa and Mohenjo Daro have proved beyond doubt that the architec¬ 
tural tradition in India goes back to 3000 B.c. 

Architecture is an external art, because its products stand in an ex¬ 
ternal relation to the spiritual idea; they do not embody the idea. While 
painting and sculpture present the spiritual idea in terms of the imme¬ 
diate expressions of it, architecture presents the situation {^ibhava) only. 


VASTV-liRAHMA-VAr>A, THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

Pasiz^-Brahman is the metaphysical Reality, as it is conceived in the 
context of the architecture. It creates not only all that is recognized to 
be the evolutc of jfrdkrti, but also the organic bodies. As the creator of the 
organic bodies, it is personified and from the various aspects of the per¬ 
sonality diiferent organic bodies arc said to have .sprung In the context 
of the technique of architecture, this Reality is conceived as cosmic 
personality (vdsii^puyu^a). It is the cosmic order which a product of 
architecture represents. It represents the fundamental principle of archi¬ 
tecture, the principle of organic order, harmony and proportion. Archi¬ 
tecture presents the ideal. It represents heaven on caith and therefore 
arouses wonder (vismaya) and leads to the aesthetic experience technically 
called '^adbhuta” 

ICONOGRAPHY {MCRTI-KALA) 

Iconography sensibly presents a spiritual context in the medium of 
marble, clay, gem, gold or any other metal. In India it has been occupied 
mainly with the presentation of religious ideas. A statue manifests a 
religious idea to the devotee, who contemplates 011 it, exactly as the hero 
of a dream manifests an aesthetic configuration, a rasa, to an aesthetic 
contemplator. It brings the object of devotion as if it were face to face 
with the devotee. It is only a means to the visualization of the spiritual 
idea. It is a sign which leads to the rise of the signified in the conscious¬ 
ness, not as a fact of memory, but as something which is grasped imme¬ 
diately {sannidhikaratn) 


PAINTING 

Painting is limited by the dimension of surface only. It particularizes 
the visible by differentiation into the visibility of colour. Whatever surges 
in the human heart, a feeling or a representation of a purpose, may 
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be taken as the subject of painting. But it presents just a moment of inner 
life as it expresses itself in the physical changes. But drama presents it in 
all its important phases in proper setting by means of acting of four t5T)es. 
The works, therefore, dealing with painting, follow Bharata and say 
almost the same as had been said by Bharata in dealing with dngikcihhi- 
naya, the presentation of the inner state in terms of gesture and grimaces. 
They particularly talk of the aesthetic configurations (rasas) in terms of 
their presentation in the expressions of the eyes “rasa-drsti” That the 
views of Bharata on angikabhinaya were followed in painting is illustrated 
by a dancing girl, as painted in Ajanta cave, the head and the neck of 
which are recognized to represent Bharata's ideas of them in acting. 


NOTES 


1. Samkhya-kSrikS, 56-7. 

2. ibid., 77. 

3. livara-pratyahhijnS-vrtti-vimariini, Vol. I, 147. 

4. Abhinava-bhdraiZ, Vol, I, 293. 

5. SamarS'Agava-sutra-dhdra, Vol. I. 175. 

6. ibid., Vol. II, 266. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


GROWTH OF ISLAMIC THOUGHT 

IN INDIA 


With the death of Harsa an era in the cultural history of India closed 
and India of the Imperial Guptas gave place to the India of political 
particularism In the north the period of the next three hundred years 
was marked by the establishment of independent principalities which 
under ambitious dynasts waged interminable wars against one another. 
Most of these rulers were petty chiefs of Rajput dans which represented 
the introduction of a new element in the Indian polity. Under them the 
old social system miderwcnt a marked change which entailed modifications 
in the ancient forms of worship and ritual, law and custom, language 
and art 

The Deccan and the South, however, had a less turbulent history 
Though there were frequent wars, the socio-political system did not 
undergo such radical changes as the North had witnessed For nearly five 
hundred years there was no violent upheaval, and the continuity of 
culture remained undisturbed. 

But after the tenth century in the North and two hundred years later 
in the South the political scene rapidly changed as a result of the growth 
of Muslim dominion in India. From now onwards till the end of the 
eighteenth century the social system, the scheme of life of the individual 
and the general pattern of culture remained more or less unaltered. 

The advent of Islam in the eighth century created a new situation in 
the country. For although before the coming of the Muslims a number of 
Central Asian tribes had invaded India, they had been rapidly assimilated 
into Indian society. The newcomers, however, brought with them not 
only a highly individualized religion, but unlike their predecessors they 
also maintained the strongest links with the countries of their origin. 
The contacts between Indian Muslims and their co-religionists in Western 
Asia remained intimate and currents of thought and culture flowed 
uninterruptedly between Islamic countries and India. Language played 
an important part in keeping the relations alive. For the learned on both 
sides employed Persian and Arabic as the languages of religion and 
scholarship. 

During the mediaeval period in India as a whole, but more specially 
in the South, the ancient currents of thought continued in great vigour 
and Sanskrit language and the knowledge of which it was the vehicle 
retained their vitality. 
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Thus two cultural streams continued to flow side by side, but out of 
the commingling of their waters a new culture appeared. So far as arts 
and crafts were concerned the union was so complete that few traces of 
independent cultures remained. In language, literature, science, philosophy 
and religion there was fusion in vai3dng degrees. The speech of the common 
people, both Hindu and Muslim, was the same, and both co-operated in 
the evolution of modem Indian languages and contributed to the develojj- 
ment of literatures in them. In philosophical and religious thought there 
were a number of Schools both among Hindu and Muslim thinkers. Some 
of them were conservative and attempted to remain true to tradition, 
some borrowed elements from one another, but others tried to find a 
synthesis between the two. 

The history of mediaeval thought in India is characterized by variety 
and subtlety, and is concerned with the development of several lines of 
speculation. Hindu thought mainly based itself on the teaching of the 
ancient Scriptures and validated itself by an appeal to revealed tmth. 
It minimized its originality, but the system makers in the process of 
interpretation of their authorities gave rise to different Schools of 
philosophy. 

In India ancient philosophical speculation had taken largely didactic 
and aphoristic form. The Upani^ads, the Bhagavad-G^ta and the six 
Darianas —^the primary sources of mediaeval Hindu thought, are not 
treatises on philosophy and religion in the ordinary sense. They embody 
conclusions, but the earlier works, at any rate, hardly explain the logical 
processes which lead to them. Intuition and insight rather than discursive 
reason seem to be the instruments of knowledge. 

The thinkers of the Middle Ages took these source books as their point 
of departure. Sarhkara, RamSnuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha— 
the great Acaryas, wrote commentaries on their texts—^more especially 
on the Vedanta-sutra of Bi.darayaj;ia, and in explaining the sidra teadiings 
expounded their special points of view. 

The movement of religious thought which the Acaryas thus inaugurated, 
culminated in the establishment and propagation of bkakti cult through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India. It originated in the South and most 
of its great leaders belonged to the South. Their appearance at this 
period and in this region is a remarkable fact. It may be explained partly 
by the conditions of the state and society which then prevailed, and 
partly by the natural development of thought. But it has also to be 
remembered that from the earliest days of Islamic history, that is, the 
seventh century, Muslims had established contacts with the peoples of 
India on the southern coast, and had acquired opportunities of pla3dng 
an important role in the life of these regions. 

Whether this coincidence had any influence upon religious develop¬ 
ments cannot be established with absolute certainty, but there is much 
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in the thought of the religious reformers of these times which appears to 
echo Islamic beliefs and practices. 

The contacts established from the early days of Islamic history con¬ 
tinued to grow till by the lliirtcenth century the greater part of India 
was brought tmder the sway of Muslim rulers. During these centuries 
Muslim divines, scholars and Sufis entered India in ever-increasing 
numbers. They, together with their Indian-born pupils, studied the writings 
of leading Islamic thinkers and produced treatises and established centres 
of study and training. 

The history of Muslim philosophy in India is continuous with the 
developments outside, and to assess the contribution of India it is 
necessary to follow the movement preceding Indian developments. 
Islamic speculation like Hindu i>liilosophy is rooted in the Scriptures, 
and the Quran is its point of departure. The holy book of Islam is not a 
philosophical treatise, and although it contains the Muslim creed, the 
fundamental religious beliefs and basic iirinciples of ethics, law and 
polity, they are not systematically treated and arc expressed in a language 
which lends itself to different interpretations. 

From the earliest limes political conflicts, reciuiremenls of an expanding 
empire and the mentality of converts hailing from different races and 
civilizations led to the rise of sects and Schools among whom debates 
raged, sometimes accomiianiod with pers(‘culiou and bloodshed. 

Then again the lands of the early Caliphata were the meeting-place 
of many ancient civilizations. Western Asia had numerous centres of 
Jewish, Greek, Hellenistic, Roman and Christian cultures, and similarly 
the Eastern regions were the homes of Persian, Buddhist and Hindu 
cultures. It was inevitable that Muslim sjicculation .should have been 
influenced by the thought of Plato and Aristotle, I’lotinus and Philo, 
Zoroaster and Mani, and Mahayana and Vedanta. 

The essential teaching of the Qurdn is simi>le. Its central doctrines are 
the Unity of Godhead, complete dependence of man on God, and the 
necessity of projjhcthood. But each one of these bristles with dilliculties. 
The companions of the Prophet {Sahahd) were so near to the Messenger 
and his message that they refused to apply reason to the revelation. 
But among the followers (y'ahi’un) questionings arose, and people began 
to enquire into the nature of God and His relation with man. Is the word 
of the Qurdn eternal and merely its writing in time ? Is the Will of man 
free, in choice as well as in action ? What is good and what is evil and how 
and why do they involve reward and punishment ? 

The problem of free Will gave rise to two opposite sects of thinkers, 
the Predestinarians (Jabriya) and the Libertarian (Qadariya). Those 
who maintained freedom of Will evolved into a new sect who called 
themselves "People of divine unity and divine justice [Ahl al-Tarhid 
wdL'AdV)'* but are better known as M‘utazila (Seceders). According to 
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them God’s jiistice demanded that human beings should enjoy freedom 
of volition and of action. But soon deeper issues of theology arose. If 
God is just, then is justice an attribute apart from His essence? If attri¬ 
butes are eternal and possess an independent being then the imity of 
Godhead is surrendered, but the M’utazalites were uncompromising 
upholders of unity, and therefore they held that God’s essence alone 
could be eternal and attributes merely modes of His essence. Then again 
the rigorous application of the idea of unity leads to the conclusion that 
the Qurdn cannot be regarded as eternal. For if it was so, there will be 
duality of uncreated beings. 

The M’utazila movement was an attempt to prove that the teachings 
of the Qurdn were in conformity with the dictates of reason. It began 
with Wasil bin 'Ata who led an attack against the dualist doctrines of 
Manichaean origin. It is also stated that WasU and his friends held dis¬ 
cussions with the Sumanias (Buddhists). Some of the Abbaside Caliphs 
were supporters of the movement and Mamun (a.d. 813—33) persecuted 
those who opposed their doctrines. But with the decline of Abbaside power 
the movement gradually lost its momentum. 

The M’utazilites, however, gave an impetus to thought and three 
distinct lines of speculation stemmed from them. The Mutakallamin 
(scholastics, dogmatists) who endeavoured to justify religious dogmas by 
the use of reasoning, the Falasifa or Hukama (philosophers) "who interested 
themselves in the problems of philosophy and who were much influenced 
by Greek thought, and the Sufis (m5rstics) who sought to call people to 
the religion of the spirit, to march along the path whose goal was the 
realization of God. 

All classes of thinkers were concerned with philosophy as instrument 
or end, and all of them helped in the development of philosophical specu¬ 
lation. Each class produced a number of eminent thinkers. Disagreements 
among them stimulated discussion and emergence of new schools of 
thought. 

The writers on ’Ilm-i-Kalam (scholasticism)—like mediaeval thinkers 
in Europe, were concerned with finding philosophical support for religious 
dogmas. Among them the M’utazilites belonged to the earlier times and 
the ’Asharites to a later age. The M’utazila thinkers, as stated above, 
were TTnitaria-ns par excellence. But apart from the theological questions 
regarding the essence and attributes of God which led them to touch 
"the outer fringe of later pantheism,’’ they prepared the way for the 
mitigation of the rigid externality of an absolute law in favour of internal 
discipline and order. 

In discussing the nature of God, it was inevitable that they should come 
face to face with the metaph37sical problem of the nature of the universe, 
its origin and existence. It was obvious that they should hold that the 
Universe was the creation of God and that matter was endowed with 
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existence by God and therefore neither the universe nor matter was 
eternal. In fact, substance {jaujar), was merely a collection of qualities 
and the universe was composed of an infinite number of elementary 
substances or atoms {jauhar-ul fard). 

Later Kalam, which is a reaction against the rationalism of M’utazilites, 
grew out of these discussions. Among its expounders the most important 
was Ash'ari (6. a.d. 873) who attempted to find a justification for dogma, 
not through reason alone, which ended in subordinating religion to 
philosophy, but through religious experience, revelation and faith. They 
tried to adopt a middle course between traditionalists (’Ulma-i-Naql) 
and rationalists ('Ulma-i-'Aql). The M’utazilites had denied the doctriae 
of eternity of attibules of God, for according to them the attributes were 
integral to His essence; the Ash'arites affirmed it. On the question of 
free will they held that although power of choice and origination of action 
arc pre-arranged by God, man can acquire ability to complete 

an action. Regarding the nature of God their view was that God is the 
ultimate necessary existence, whose existence {wujud) and essence 
{nidhTyat) arc identical and who carries the attributes in His own being. 
The universe is contingent (mi*nikin), as substance and quality are both 
contingent. Qualities are merely subjective relations, and as no substance 
can exist apart from qualities, the universe of things is a system of 
appearances, “a mere show of ordered subjectivities.” Substances with 
their accidents constitute indivisible elements or atoms, which are 
continuously created and destroyed by the Will of God. Each atom is 
simple in its nature, possesses neither extent nor quantity, and is insepar¬ 
able from its accidents. But the accidents arc mere potentialities, and 
creation is their actualization. Thus the atoms are in perpetual flux, 
subsisting only by divine will. Bodies are aggregates of atoms. Space and 
time too are atomic, for space is a multitude of particles separated by 
void (Khdld), and time is the chain of infinitely short instants separated 
by temporal voids. All physical and mental phenomena are products of 
atoms and voids acting in space and time. 

The atomic view of the universe was a necessary consequence of the 
QurS-nic concept of God. For if God is all, and apart from Him there is 
nought, then His will must be absolutely free, unaffected by any laws or 
necessities. Everything is possible to Him. He creates the world out of 
nothing. All change and movement are from Him, and there is no such 
thing as natural causation. There is no law; and every phenomenon is a 
miracle. The order of nature is an illusion. 

Ash'arite Kal§m was developed by Baqill§.ni {d, a.d. 10x3), Fai:hruddm 
l^zi (d. A.D. X222), Saiffuddin Amadi (rf. a.d. 1233) and others. Matuxidi 
(jd. A.D. 944), a contemporary of Ash’ari, the founder of Hanafite KalSLm 
differed on many matters from Ash’ari. I-ater Ibn Taimis^a {d. a.d. 1328) 
attacked Ash’aii dogmatics and expounded his own scholastic system. Ibn 
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Taimiya was an enemy of innovations {bid'a), a literalist who relied upon 
the literal meaning of the Quran and HadWi, an anthropomorphist {muta- 
shabhiha), who believed that God’s attributes were just like those of men, 
and a polemical writer who vigorously criticized all other sects. His ideas 
raised fierce controversies, but his infiuence spread far and wide, including 
India. 

The second class of thinkers known as Hukama or Fal^ifa were 
primarily interested in science and philosophy, although it cannot be 
repeated too often that the distinction between philosophy and theology 
which the modem thinkers make, is scarcely relevant to Islamic thought. 
As in the case of Kalam the study of science and philosophy began with 
the Arabs in practical needs. The Arab conquests brought Persia, Meso¬ 
potamia, Syria and Eg57pt under their dominion. But the Arabs were 
not keen on bringing the communities living in these regions into the fold 
of Islam. In course of time large numbers of them accepted Islam in 
order to escape the poll-tax. Their conversion resulted in controversies 
and polemics between the defenders of the various faiths. The converts 
who came from older civilizations read into the new faith ideas which 
they had brought from their alien environment. 

In order to meet the arguments of their opponents and to stUl the 
questionings of the converts it became necessary to borrow the dialectic 
methods used by the opposite parties, and their philosophical conceptions. 
The M’utazila speculations had begun in an atmosphere charged with 
Greek, Persian and Indian thought and their leaders Mu'ammar (c. a.d. 850), 
Nazzam (c. a.d. 845) and Abu Hashim {d. a.d. 933) constructed mixed 
systems. 

The translations of Indian, Greek and S5Tian books into Arabic gave 
a further impetus to speculation. The Abbaside Caliphs were patrons of 
learning and were solicitous of finding support for the rationalism which 
they had adopted. Mamun collected scholars round him and established 
a House of Wisdom {Baitr^UHikmat) for discussion, translation and 
compilation. 

Among the Greek translators were Himain (a,d. 809-73) and his son Ishaq 
(a.d. 870—910) who rendered Aristotle and Plato into Arabic. Other trans¬ 
lated books were: Commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias and of 
Porphyrins and parts of the Enneads of Plotinus. Al-Kindi (died c. a.d. 873), 
Farabi {d. a.d. 950), the Ikhwan-al-SaHL (the brothers of purity, c. a.d. 970), 
Ibn Maskawaib {d. a.d. 1030), and Ibn Sina {d. A.D. 1037), were great names 
in the growth of Muslim Philosophy in the East. 

While it is true that the Arab philosophers were much influenced 
by the Greeks, it is a mistake not to acknowledge their indebtedness 
to India, and futile to ignore their originality. Indeed, they regarded 
themselves as pupils of Aristotle, although their knowledge of his 
works was limited, and in some respects incorrect and they ascribed 
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to him some of the ideas which really belonged to the neo-Platonists. 
Curiously they knew Plato’s Republic but were ignorant of Aristotle’s 
Politics. 

Without entering into a detailed examination of each Arab philosopher, 
some of their important ideas may be noted. From Al-Kindi onwards 
the two branches of philosophy in which they were interested were meta¬ 
physics and psychology. In both their chief object was to fit into the 
severely monotheistic framework of Islam the conceptions derived from 
Greek and other philosophies. 

In metaphysics the problem of one and many mainly occupied the 
attention of the Muslim philosophers. The QurAn teaches that God is one. 
He is Great and Powerful, Creator of the Universe, Master of the Sky 
and Earth, all nature obeys His orders. He is the First, the Last, the 
Apparent and the Hidden. He is the unique reality, beyond imagination 
and thought. What is the meaning and status of these attributes? One 
School had held that thesi' were identical with the human qualities, they 
were antliropomor])hists {mitshahhUut). Another School maintained that 
God possessed po.sitive and negative ([ualitics, but His qualities were 
entirely different from those of human beings; these, were the orthodox 
theologians (Sifatiya, MutakallamTii). The M'utazilites rejected the 
attributes in order to maintain the purity of divine unity. They were the 
liberal deniers (mu’attila). The philosophers belonged to the third category. 
For them, God is the necessary being, the first being and the source of all 
other beings. He exists and exists without cause. His existence is 
immaterial and without form. His existence is His essence. He is unique 
and perfect—^j^erfect in greatness, in beauty and in essence. He is 
indefinable and simple. 

God has no attributes beyond His essence. He is intelligent, intelligence 
and intelligible. His intelligence requires no intelligible beyond Himself. 
He is knowledge, and He needs no external object to know. He knows 
because He is knowing, knowledge is His essence. Ho is Truth, Life and 
infinite joy. God is Love. 

The Qurdn has designated God by many names. There are ninety-nine 
of these beautiful names. According to the philosophers these names do 
not imply either that His nature is composite or that there are any attri¬ 
butes apart from His essence. Unity and simpleness are the essentials 
of divine nature. 

But if the reality is One, what is the explanation of the multiplicity of 
the universe? How did the One become many? If God is thought, who 
thinks of nothing but Himself, or is unmoved mover, then what moves 
Him out of His absolute solitude? Why does the Creator create? 

The answer of the Muslim philosophers is that creation, the universe 
of multiplid-V, is the grace ijaiz) of God. It is through His divine grace 
that He enters into creation. His eternal knowledge is the creative cause 
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of all existence, other than Him. His ideas are His acts. His knowledge of 
order of nature is the cause of that order. 

Two fundamental principles apply to this process of emanation. In the 
first place, from a perfectly unique being not more than one being can 
proceed. Secondly, being has two aspects—it is either necessary {^djih) 
or possible ipiumkin), it is either essence {’ain) or existence {jvujud). 
In the case of God alone are essence and existence found together, in all 
other beings essence is separate from existence, from which it follows that 
all real beings are possible by their essence, and they become necessary by 
the act of the Creator. Thus in all beings there is a duality. 

The first emanation from the necessary Being is numerically one, it is 
the first intelligence. In one aspect its existence is possible in itself and 
necessary through the first Being; in the other aspect it knows its own 
essence as well as the essence of the first Being. It has a two-fold existence 
—^possible and necessary and is thus the spring of multiplicity. The first 
intelligence has three kinds of Knowledge—of the first Being, of its own 
essence in so far as it is necessary, and of its possible being, and therefore 
from the first intellect emanate three beings: the second intelligence, 
the first soul and the first sphere of the stars. From the second intelligence 
emanates another intelligence, a second heavenly sphere and its soul. 
Thus the emanations proceed till the last or the tenth intelligence appears 
and with it the ninth sphere of the moon and its soul. The last is the cause 
of the existence of human souls, and of the four elements from which all 
creatures are made. 

The emanation of ten intelligences constitutes a hierarchy. The first 
intelligence is nearest the first Being and has the highest place, it is 
superior to all others. It is farthest removed from matter which comes last 
in the scheme of the concentric Spheres. The earth is the centre of the 
system and is immobile. Eight planetary spheres rotate round the earth, 
and beyond the ninth sphere is the emp3n:ean or the great sphere of the 
fixed stars. The spheres move eternally in circles. The soul of the sphere 
moves the sphere, but the soul derives its power to do so from the intelli¬ 
gence which belongs to the sphere. The first Being is the ultimate mover 
of all the spheres because all the ten Intelligences incline towards Him, 
from whom they receive their form and their perfection. So the universe 
is moved by the attraction which the Intelligences have for the first Being. 
Love of God is the primum mobile of the imiverse. 

The tenth Intelligence which is the mover of the lowest sphere does 
not play any role in the movement of the heavenly spheres. This 
Intelligence acts in our world. It produces the first matter {Jutyula) 
which is passive, and which receives forms which are derived from 
the Intelligences—celestial and terrestrial. The first matter is the basis 
of the four elements whose composition and decomposition is the 
source of generation and of corruption of all bodies. But all these 
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transformations follow the regular order of the movement of the 
spheres and of divine law. 

The regularity of the natural order implies that the course of things is 
predetermined. What appears indeterminate to us is so because we do 
not know the causes, some of which arc immediate and others remote. 

The tenth Intelligence or the active Intelligence {‘aqlfa’dl) is the dis¬ 
penser of forms {ix>dhih id Suwar). It gives to each body a soul when it is 
ready to receive it, as it furnishes to each matter its proper form. The 
soul is a simple, incorporeal substance, and apprehends the intelligible 
forms. It is unique, incorruptible and immortal. It constitutes the entire 
reality of a human being. It survives after the death of the body and 
experiences, sorrow or happiness in different degrees. 

The soul has a number of functions or states or faculties {quwwa). 
The active Intelligence is the spiritual principle of the soul, its divine 
aspect. It illumines and activates the human intellect. It is like the sun 
to the eye whose vision remains potential. Wlicn the light of the sun 
spreads, the visual sense of the eye which was potential becomes actual. 
The active Intelligence is to human intellect as the form is to the body. 

The human intellect is a hierarchy of three parts. The lowest part is 
the vegetative soul whose functions are assimilation, growth and repro¬ 
duction ; higher is the animal soul which has two aspects—perceptive and 
motive. The perceptive part has five external and five internal senses 
(sensation, perception, conception, imagination and memory); highest 
is the rational soul which has a practical and theoretical part. To the 
practical aspect belong the affective states—^pleasure, pain, laughter, etc. 
The theoretical is divided into four stages; (i) potential intellect {’aqli- 
Jiayfddni), the intellectual capacity in man for understanding: (ii) habitual 
intellect {’aql hi l-malaka), the intellect trained in the principles of 
knowledge; (iii) active intellect i^aql hi l-f’iV), the intellect exercised upon 
intclligiblcs; and (iv) acquired intellect {aql niustafdd), the intellect 
which is a gift from the “dispenser of forms," the Active Intelligence 
(^aql feCat). 

The four stages of human intellect or soul form an ascending series of 
matter and form. The potential intellect receives from the outer world 
sensible data, the habitual and active intellects derive from the data of 
sense the actual intclligibles, then what existed potentially in objects as 
forms separated from matter becomes actual in intellect, becomes part 
of thought as apprehended by intellect. The pure intelligiblcs, however, 
were potentially existent in material objects, the acquired Intellect 
seizes by intuition their abstract forms which have no relation with sense 
data. The evolution of the human intellect which appertains to the human 
body is made possible by the active Intelligence which is pure spirit. 

The third line of speculation originated in m3^tic circles. The beginnings 
of this line of thought may be traced to the Qurdn which has a number of 
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verses whose import is mystical. But the earliest groups of Muslims who 
were inclined towards mysticism were ascetically-minded men who desired 
to turn away from worldly distractions in order to devote themselves 
wholly to contemplation and worship. They were swayed powerful 
religious emotion and they laid more emphasis on inner discipline and 
purity rather than on conformity with religious injunctions and per¬ 
formance of religious rites. Nor were they satisfied merely with philo¬ 
sophical arguments which might appeal to the intellect but failed to 
quench their thirst for spiritual certainty. 

Among such were some of the companions of the Prophet {zuhhad) 
who were known by various epithets—ascetics (zuhhad), preachers 
{qussds), penitents {bakkaiifC^, pietists {mtssak). They lived in isolation 
practising self-mortification and meditation. They had a lively con¬ 
sciousness of sin and a terrible dread of divine retribution, both communi¬ 
cated by the ardent teachings of the Prophet who was a great wamer. 
Then about the end of the eighth century the name Sufi began to be 
used. The early Sufis strictly adhered to what was commanded (amr) 
and forbidden {nahi) by Islam, but their ideal of life was remmciation, 
self-abnegation and poverty. They engaged in acts of supererogation, in 
fasting and in communion with God {dhikr) . They believed in the attain¬ 
ment of the vision of God, union with the Divine, by following the mystic 
Path {tartqa). 

For the Sufis spiritual life became a journey {safar) along the road 
{jiarlqa, suluk) which led to the goal or imion \vith God. The journey 
has many stages and each stage {mdqam) has its corresponding state 
{hdl) —achievement of certain virtues. For the traveller along the road 
there is a definite course of discipline which the adepts know. This Know¬ 
ledge (w’art/aO however, is different from the ordinary Knowledge {ilm), 
for is wisdom of the heart {^ihn ul Qulub), as the other one is the 
product of intellectual processes, and no one can acquire it without the 
special signs [fawdid) of the grace of God {faiz). The object of the Know¬ 
ledge is the attainment of cosmic consciousness, beatific vision, absorption 
in ecstastic imion with the Truth. 

Th e early Sufis gradually introduced these concepts with their teachings, 
e.g. Dhul Nun Misri, the idea of M'arifat; Bayazid Bistami of Fana; 
Kharraz of ’Ain ul-jam'a; Mansur al-Hallaj of personal deification or 
divinity of man {anal Ha^. 

With Mansur's execution in a.d. 922 the period of systematization began 
and a number of treatises were written. For example, Kitab ul Lum’a by 
Abu Nasr ul Sarraj, Kitab ul Ta'aruf by Kalabadhi, Qut ul Qulub by 
MakM, Tabaqdt ul-Suftya by Sulami, Tabaqdt al Asafla by Isbahani, 
Risala Qushairtya by Qushairi, Kashful Mahjub by Hujwiri, etc. 

By the end of the twelfth century Tasawwuf had so taken hold of the 
Muslim mind that almost every School of thought became imbued with it, 
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and what had boon looked at askance in the beginning ended in becoming 
pait of orthodoxy. Thi-s result was largely due to Imam Ghazali (a.d. 1058- 
iiii), who has been regarded as the greatest thinker of Islam, "the proof 
of Islam" {Hujjai itl Islam). After a profound and extensive study of 
philosophy he came to the conclusion that it was inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory, and that personal experience, self-illumination and ecstasy alone 
could remove the doubts which assail the soul and give the assurance and 
conviction necessary for the proper guidance of life. He aimed at the 
reconciliation of Islamic teachings with mysticism, and applied rational 
methods in interjireting the dogmas and doctrines of religion. The basis of 

his teaching was the distinction between two types of Knowledge_ 

sjiiritual Knowledge which can be acquired w’ithont the mediation of 
senses provided the mind is properly disciplined, and worldly Knowledge 
which is founded upon sense data. Spiritual Knowledge or gnosis required 
that one should obey the injunctions of religious law {sJuirVat), follow 
the path of reiicntance {tauha), renunciation (faqy), moitilication of flesh 
{fazkTya-i-i\afs), trust {tinvakkid) and unity {tatvhJd), and perform the 
exercises {dljikr) and moditalion {niordqaha) which end in illumination 
and ccsta.sy. 3'hus the entire being ol the traveller is transformed, desire 
and ].>assion arc extinguished, consciousness is purged of objects of the 
world and concentrated ujion God, and finally the mystic is blessed with 
the Beatific vision, so that he passes away {fand) from the self and abides 
in {haqd) the Divine Reality. 

Ghazali’s influence was pervasive and permanent. Among philosophers 
Ibn Tufayl {d. a.d. 1185) was his admirer, but among SufTs some of the great 
founders of the orders acknowledged him their leader. Abdul Qadir JUam 
(a.d. 1166), the inspirer of the Qacliriya order, Alnnad A1 Rifal (a.d. 1182), 
founder of the Rifn,’i3'a, and Shihab al Din Suhrawardi (a.d. 1234) of the 
Suhrawardla followed Ghazrdi's teachings. 

Again the greatest Muslim mystic thinker Muhl al-Din Ibn al-'Arahi 
(a.d. 1164) came under GhazalT's influence. Ibn al-'ArabI was the mystic 
philosopher par cxccllance. With him my.stic ]jhilosoi^hy attained its zenith. 
Writers on mysticism who came alter him were commentators and 
expositors, not originators of new sj^stoms. He collected the concepts of 
mystics who went before him and wove them into the pantheistic system 
which became at once the inspiration of Muslim poetry and of Sufistic 
teacliings. The philosophy of Ibn al-'Arabi is rooted in the idea of "unity 
of being" {yoahdai%il wujud). According to him all Being is one and an 
absolute unity. This Absolute Being is unknowable by human intellect, 
no one except God Himself knows his real transcendent nature or fully 
comp*‘ehends His essential Unity. It is independent of all predication, for 
in it there is no duality of subject and object. This is called the state of 
Oneness {ahaMyah). 

This Oneness in so far as it is apprehended by the intellect, gives rise 
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to the idea of a reality ia which transcendence is coupled with immeinence. 
This Reality is known as the absolute being, necessary being, self- 
begotten, self-caused, etc. \Jmqq), as contrasted with the contingent 
created or caused being {khal^. But haqq (reality, essence, one), and 
khalq (appearance, form, many), are only two aspects—^inw'ard and 
outward—of the One. Says Ibn al-’Arabi, “If you regard Him through 
Him, then He regards Himself through Himself, which is the state of 
unity; but if you regard Him through yourself, then the unity vanishes.” 
What multiplies the one is the process of predication, the application of 
categories. In itself the One is simple and indivisible. 

But the predicates of the One have to be distinguished from the 
predicates of the Many, although the two are ultimately and essentially 
identical. The One transcends all forms, the Many has two aspects—the 
aspect of unity {jihatul jama') and of difference {jihatul farq). The first 
is characterized by necessity {wujub), lordship [rubuhiyah) and eternity 
{qiddm), the second by contingency {imkdn), slaverj’^ {’iihudiyah), and 
temporalness {huduth ). 

Haqq and Khalq, God and the universe are in essence one, hence they 
are co-etemal. One is the transcendent and the other immanent aspect 
of Reality. One does not create the many, creation {takwin) is merely 
the manifestation of an already existing being; the eternal existent passes 
from the state of latency {tJuibuf) to the state of temporal existence in 
external appearance {zithiir). The universe does not acquire existence, it 
acquires predications (ahkdufC) of external existence and relations {Kisab). 

The universe which is co-etemal with God is not the universe as we 
know it. The eternal universe is the essence not the form, the latter is 
originated (hddiih), and is contingent and not-being. 

Thus according to Ibn al-'Arabi Reality in relation to our Knowledge 
has three aspects; 

(1) Reality as manifested in the external world, and perceived and 
known to us, as the object of our minds; 

(2) Reality as an absolute transcendent being of which we can predicate 
nothing except bare existence; 

(3) Reality as an inferred existence, apprehended in intuition. 

The first is the phenomenal universe, the second, the Absolute Being, 
and the third God as created in om: behefs. The first and the third are 
correlative, the two are characterized by attributes, the first by attributes 
of immanence {sifdt al tashbth), the t h i r d by attributes of transcendence 
{sifdt al tanzih). In God unity is coupled with multiphcity, unity in 
plurality, and is the unity of divine names {yodhidtyaf). 

The second admits of no plurality, its umty [cihdvyat) is the totality 
of all potentialities, it is not an object of Knowledge or worship, it is a 
Blindness ("amd) covering being and not-being. God is the object of belief 
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on the other hand, is known through our Knowledge of ourselves and is 
thus created by us. The personal God of ethics and religion is only a mask 
of the Absolute Reality which stands behind. 

Between the phenomenal world and God, many and one, comes the 
First Particularization {al-ta'ayyun al awwal) of Reality, the self- 
revelation ifajalli) of God to Himself. God secs Himself in an infinity of 
forms, states latent in His mind and essence—intelligible ideas and 
particular modes {’aydn al ihdb^ta). These fixed prototypes or latent 
states are merely potential beings, they have no external existence. 

But the One reveals himself not only through the 'Ayan al Thabita, 
He manifests Himself as the universal consciousne.ss, the First Intellect, 
which is the Reality of Realities {baqXqat nl Juxqdiq), and as the pheno¬ 
menal world, as universal body («/ al knlli) and as Prime Matter 

[hayfila). Tlic phenomenal world is ever changing, it is an infinite series 
of individuations constituting an eternal and everlasting revelation 
{iajctllT ). 

The universe, however, is a body without soul, an unpolished mirror. 
God willed the polLshing of this mirror, so that the essences {'ayan) of 
His names (attributes) should be seen. Then appeared a microcosmic 
being {kms}n jdmi ’) through which the inmost consciousness (si>r) of God 
becomes manifested to Him. 'Fliis being is man (tnsdn), vicegerent 
{KfjalTfa), the originated in body, the eternal in spirit. 

Ibn al-'Arabi calls the universal consciousness, the first intellect, the 
reality of realities, the s]>irit of Muhammad {haqiqal al-Muhammadtya), 
which finds its fullest manifestation in the Perfect Man {insan-i~Kdmit), 
and which reveals itself in all prophets and saints. It is the indwelling 
spirit which transmits all divine Knowledge to those who possess it, and 
it is the Holy Spirit {nlh) and creative activity of God which maintains 
and guides the Universe. 

The universal consciousness or reason manifests itself in its modes, 
namely, particular souls. The universal soul is conscious of itself as a whole 
and is therefore conscious of its modes, the modes or particular souls are 
not conscious of the whole, although they may be conscious of themselves 
individually. The particular soul or man has three elements—^body, soul, 
spirit. The human body is a iiarticular mode of the Universal Body {al 
jis9M al Kiilll), the human soul is the vital principle which is a mode of 
the Universal Soul {al najs al KullTyah), and the human si')irit is the mode 
of universal reason {al ‘aql al KuUf). 

From the One {ahdXyaf) which is utterly absolute to Man there is a 
continuous evolution in the self-revelation of Reality which passes through 
a number of stages. In man, spirit and matter, real and possible, inward 
and outward, meet. The stages by which the One manifests itself in the 
many are, however, of a logical character, man in order to realize his oneness 
with Reality has to follow the reverse journey, retraversing all the stages 
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which the Absolute undergoes in His descent to our Knowledge. Ibn 
al-’Arabi counts seven such stages in the “Gnostic Involution,” by which 
man realizes his essential unity with God. His realization proceeds from 
Knowledge of certainty {^%lm ul yaqin), through the essence of certainty 
{^ain ul yaqin) to the reality of certainty {haqqul yaqin). The process 
implies a gradual passing away (Jana) from ignorance to infallible con¬ 
sciousness of the Unity of All, the disappearance of forms and the 
remaining of the Substances, the annihilation of the phenomenal and the 
manifestation [fajalll) of the Real. At every one of these stages one of 
the veils—one of the characteristics of the phenomenal world, is removed, 
and the seeker comes one stage nearer to the Truth, till ultimately all 
the veils are lifted—^all that is other than God [masiwd) is removed. 
Reality appears in its full glory, the soul attains absolute freedom, and 
enjoys inefiable happiness. The homeward journey of man is ended and 
the goal reached. 

The mystic path along which the Sufi travels to his goal is a logical 
process which is based upon its own epistemology. According to this 
Knowledge is of two kinds; (i) ’ilm or intellectual Knowledge, or Know¬ 
ledge through discursive reason, (ii) m’arifat or intuitional Knowledge, 
immediate Knowledge. The instruments of the first kind of Knowledge 
are the senses and the understanding, through them we obtain the 
Knowledge of the Universe. The second kind is the Knowledge of Realities 
as such, it is different from cognitive Knowledge for it implies direct 
insight into Truth. This knowledge proceeds directly from the Universal 
Reason to human reason, it is divine Knowledge {’ihn ladunni) , Knowledge 
of mysteries, of the unseen {^ilm ul israr, ’ilm ul gb<^ib), it is the result of 
God’s grace (alfaiz al ilah%). Unlike intellectual Knowledge which is 
probable, inferential, limited, mediate, m’arifat (gnosis) is certain, in¬ 
effable, perfect and direct. The light of this Knowledge bursts upon the 
soul when it is in a state of utter passivity, tranquillity and purity. This 
state is induced by means of a psychological discipline which cleanses the 
heart and leads the soul to the realization of its unity with God. 

The metaphysical system of Ibn al-’Arabi led him to interesting con¬ 
clusions regarding religion. He believed in the unity of all religions. 
According to him, all paths meet in one "straight path” {al tarxq aVamam) 
which leads to God. Monotheism and polytheism, philosophic religion 
and the crudest forms of idolatry are all beliefs regarding one God, are aU 
aspects of one universal religion. For the Qurdn sa.ys, “for each one of 
you have we made a religion and a pathway.” And then God is the essence 
of everything including gods that are worshipped, and therefore in every 
form it is He who is worshipped. In fact it is not possible to worship any 
except Him, for He has decreed "ye shall not worship other than Him.” 
Men’s religions differ according to the objects they wordiip. Some worship 
partial manifestations of God, like stars, trees, gods and goddesses, 
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which arc the creations of their minds (ilah bil j'al), but everyone is right 
in his belief. However, those who worship Him in the universal form 
Allah, whose name is the most universal of all divine names are truly 
Knowing ('Ari/J. The basis of all worship is the love of the object wor¬ 
shipped, but love is a tmiversal principle which pervades all beings and 
binds them together. Therefore, the highest and the truest worship, the 
highest manifestation in which God is worshipped, is love, 

Ibn al’Arabi's philosophic system is t)nc of the most imposing structures 
built by the Muslim mind. All later thought bears its impress and its 
inspiration worked in song and verse and in the conduct of men and in 
the lives of Sufis and saints. Numerous writers wrote commentaries on his 
books and expositors explained them in erudite treatises and in popular 
works. He was assailed for heterodoxy and condemned as an infidel by some, 
but others regarded him as one of the greatest scholars (al-Shakh ul 
Akbar) and a God-dnmken saint. 

Shiliab al Din Suhrawardi Maqtul (a.d. 1155 1x90) who was a contem¬ 
porary of Ibn al-’Aiabi was another important mystic philosopher who 
held pantheistic views. Hi.s system is known as llikamat al Ishraq, for he 
regards the Primal Absolute Light {NHy % Qahir), whose essential nature 
consists in perpetual illumination, as the ultimate ontological principle. 
'Abdul Karim Jlli (a.d. 1365 1417). the author ol a well-known treatise Al 
InsCmul Kamil (the Perfect Man), belonged to the School of Ibn al-'Arabi, 
and so did Nur al Din Jilmi (a.d. 1414 92) the most eminent Sufi scholar of 
the fifteenth century. His short book Laio-dih (flashc.s) is a compendium 
of mystic philosoi^hy which has had a wide popularity. 

Now all the three streams of Muslim speculation—dogmatics {kaldm), 
philosophy {hikmat), and mystici.sni {tas-awwuf), derive their origin from 
one source, namely, the Qurdn. J^ut their development was conditioned, 
apart from sociological and historical factors, by the intellectual environ¬ 
ment of the Muslim.s. 'Hic importimt elements in which were neo-Platonic 
Christian speculation oji the one side and Iranian and Indian thought on 
the other. It i.s diflicult to assess the exact proportion ol their contributions, 
nor is this the appropriate place to do so. But the fact remains, and 
as Brown, Max Horten, Goldzihcr and others have testified, there axe 
important elements in Muslim speculation which have been derived from 
India. 

The different Schools of speculation—-dogmatics, philosophy and 
mysticism, came to India in the wake of the Muslims who settled in the 
country. They met modes of thought and of belief that prevailed in India. 
Unfortunately opportunities for contacts between tlie learned among 
Muslims and Hindus were few and exchange of philosophical knowledge 
meagre. Not many Muslim scholars cared to study Sanskrit, and therefore 
Hindu ideas passed to them through those who gathered round the Sufis 
and Dervishes attracted by their dedicated lives. As a result of this 
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intercourse Hindus and Muslims came very near one anotlier so far as 
mysticism is concerned. Muslun Sufis and tlieir orders adopted a number 
of Hindu practices and Sufi thought became closely assimilated to Hindu 
Vedanta. 

On the other handj the influence exercised by Muslim mystic and religious 
thought inspired a number of reform movements among Hindus whiidi 
spread over the whole of the country and profoundly affected Hindu 
outlook upon life and Hindu modes of thought. 

During the pre-Mughal times the courts of Muslim rulers in TtiHia. 
were thronged with literary men from Central Asia and Persia. Among 
them were many poets, historians and theologians. Philosophy was not 
popular but jmdsprudence {Fiqh) was cultivated. Mystic orders were, 
however, abrmdantly represented, and a large number of eminent Sufis 
lived and taught in the different regions of India. They attracted to 
themselves numerous followers and were responsible for the spread of 
Islam in the country. 

The Tughlaks encouraged the study of Muslun law and arranged for 
the translation of Sanskrit works into Persian, especially on Astronomy, 
Music and stories. On the whole, however, this was an era of decadence 
of learning. But after Timur’s invasion and overthrow of the Tughlaks 
many Muslim scholars came to India, and this movement received great 
stimulus from the establishment of the Mughal Empire in India. 

Muslim scholarship in India up to the fifteenth century was largely 
concerned with the study of sciences in which authority was predominant 
{’ulum manqula), but from this period rational sciences {^idum M’aqula) 
began to exercise their sway. With the result that logic and philosophy 
entered the curricula of schools and their study became widespread. 

Thus dogmatics {kalani) and philosophy [hikmai) continued till the 
sixteenth century to follow the lines chalked out by thinkers outside 
India. There was considerable activity in these fields, but original thinkers 
appeared only in the Mughal period. Of these, 'Abdul Haldm Sialkoti 
who enjoyed the patronage of Shah Jahan was one, Mir Zahid who served 
as Sadr under Aurangzib was another. Other well-known writers were 
Shaikh Abdul Wahhab and Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (known as Mujaddid- 
i-Alf-i- Sani). They were exponents of scholastic doctrines and contro¬ 
versialists. 

The problems which occupied their minds were mainly concerned with 
the nature of God’s Knowledge. Does God possess Knowledge or does He 
create without Knowledge? If Knowledge is a relation between the Knower 
and the Known, how can we predicate God’s Knowledge of Himself? 
Is Knowledge the being and essence of God or an attribute other than 
God? Is God's Knowledge confined to universals or does it extend to 
particulars also? 

The most original thinker among the Indian Dogmatists was Shah 
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Wall Ullah of Delhi (rf. a.d. 1762), who is compared with Ghazali, Razi and 
Ibn Rushd for his learning. He rendered great services to Islamic thought 
which in these times had become rather chaotic. The main object of his 
teaching was to show that there was really no disparity between religion 
and philosophy. He laid down the principles of interpretation and exegesis 
of the Qiirdn, determined priority among the books of tradition (Hadith) 
and indicated the method of distinguishing those that should be considered 
reliable from those that arc unreliable, he laid stress upon the points of 
agreement of various schools of jurisprudence {Fiqh) and explained 
that their differences were due to the fact that they were codified in 
difiorent social milieus. 

He laid equal stress upon the two elements of religion—dogma and 
commandment, and explained the comi^alibility of the commandments 
of the Quran with the principles of reason; he re-established harmony 
between law {sharVai) and mysticism {tarnqat, m’arifai) ; he was the first 
Mu.slim writer who felt the need of translating the Qurdn and the Traditions 
from Arabic into Persian in order to make them easily available to the 
large number of those among the public who did not know Arabic; he 
opened the way for progress in Muslim jurisprudence and prescribed limits 
to authoritarianism. 

His masterly work, llujjatxil Allah al Bdlighah, discusses in the first 
place general principles and universal concepts underlying religion and 
faith, and, secondly, in the light of these principles examines the justification 
of Islamic injunctions and laws. In the first part Shah Waif Ullah deals 
with the necessity of religion, its origin, the essential unity of religions 
and the causes of difference among them, and the problems of eschatology 
and of prophethood. Among these there is an interesting chapter on the 
existence of the world of ideas—a world which is immaterial, a world 
where objects make their first appearance before they come into existence 
in the sensible world. 

Shah Waif Ullah lived in a time of storm and stress when Muslim states 
were rapidly disintegrating, and Asia was fast yielding before the rising 
power of the West. His mind was naturally occupied with this question, 
and the problems of individual conduct and social ethics attracted his 
attention. According to him, good and evil, right and wrong are not deter¬ 
mined in relation to the individual as such, but in so far as the individual 
is a particular of the species. In order therefore to lay down the ideal of 
perfection for a man it is necessary to find out what are the imiversal 
characteristics of man and wherein lies their perfection. 

In this view ethics becomes part of the general philosophy of society, 
and morals acquire tlie two aspects of temporal welfare and eternal 
salvation. Man is by necessity part of a group, he is connected by many 
relations with other men, he is member of a family, of a village, of society 
and of humanity. Consequently the highest good of the individual consists 
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in the cultivation and exercise of the virtue which is the basis of social 
good. Wall Ullah held that justice was that good. Justice has four aspects; 
when it is observed in the ordinary affairs of daily life, in our speech and 
conduct, in our appearance and dress, then it is known as good behaviour, 
politeness {adab '); when it affects our income and expenditure, our financial 
position, then it is economy {kifdyat); when it is applied to the affairs of 
our family, household and polity, then it is given the value of liberty and 
discipline; and when it becomes the foimdation of mutual affection, 
brotherhood and human relations then it is the excellence of human 
fellowships (/^usJi-i-m'dsharaf). A social organism which is founded on 
justice produces the conditions in which the individual becomes fully 
conscious of his duties involved in the relation between him and God, 
and between him and all God's creation. 

As an ideal society is based on justice, it is obvious that in so far as 
society departs from justice it becomes evil. According to Sh^ Wall 
Ullah, when, for example, the Persians and Romans made wealth and 
luxury their aim of life and the individuals began to pride themselves on 
their property and possessions, the rich few condemned the poor, many 
to a life of misery and poverty, and extracted from the peasants, traders 
and artisans taxes which broke their backs, t3nanny and injustice began 
to stalk the land and groups of flatterers became idle dependents of the 
rich and the powerful, goodness and virtue disappeared, and moral 
disease became incurable, then God sent an illiterate Prophet, who came 
and destroyed their corrupt and evil social structure and laid the founda¬ 
tions of a healthy organism based on right principles, abolishing social 
injustices, prohibiting demoralizing and luxurious wa 57 s, and establishing 
noble ideals. Similarly, anal3/sing the conditions of India in his times he 
pointed out that there were two main causes of decline of the State and 
misery of society. In the first place the parasitical dependence of tmwoithy 
persons on the State and the drain on ^e treasury. Numerous men posing 
as soldiers and scholars claimed remimeration without rendering any 
service. Then many passed off as ascetics, sufis and poets and demanded 
State patronage. All these constituted a heavy burden. Secondly, as a 
consequence of increase of expenditure on such unproductive workers 
the State was obliged to levy heavy and unbearable taxes on peasants, 
traders and artisans, with the res^t that those who obeyed the State 
were ruined and others were turned into rebels and tax dodgers. 

From such historical studies he derived certain interesting conclusions 
which lent support to his ethical theories. Among them one is that morality 
and politics cannot be separated, for decline of morals or weakening of 
the sense of justice affect adversely the conduct of the individual in 
whatever concerns his relations as an individual and as a member of 
society. Another, that social justice is rooted in economics, for what 
determines the status of an individual in society and his capacity to lead 
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a moral and religious life is his economic position. Economic security is 
necessary for peace and tranquillity of mind and without it the pressure 
of physical needs practically rules out the claims of moral duty. Yet 
excess of wealth and its maldistribution arc great evils. Desire for wealth 
as such knows no limits and its accumulation promotes luxury and 
coarsening of moral fibre. It also engenders inequality, jealousy and 
enmity among individuals and groirps and leads to degeneration and 
chaos in society. The only remedy is fair and equitable distribution of 
wealth and well-balanced structure of society, so that the producers may 
enjoy economic security and social freedom. The denial of these is bound 
to end in the destruction of society. 

Shah Wall Ullah wrote a new chapter in Muslim theology and philosophy 
and entered a powerful plea for moral reconstruction and social reform. 
In his own times he was misunderstood by the protagonists of tradition, 
and blind followers of authority called him an innovator and actually 
assaulted him when he was leaving the mosque after prayers. But he 
remained steadfast in his mission and continued to spread his message 
undaunted by opposition till the end. 

His sons and pupils handed down his teachings which exercised a great 
influence on the development of Muslim thought and life in the nineteenth 
century. 

Philosophy {HikmaC) was extensively cultivated in India, but there is 
a sad lack of originality in thought. The scholars were chiefly interested 
in logic, but the treatises which they wrote consist of commentaries and 
glosses on the texts composed by the earlier Muslim thinkers. It is 
difficult to escape the charge of De Boer, "it has not distinguished itself 
either by propounding new problems or by any peculiarity in its endeavour 
to solve the old ones." Yet the hold of logic on the Muslim mind was 
strong, and whatever problems they discussed they did in accordance 
with precise logical methods. I-ogic formed part of the curriculum of 
schools. 

Physics, metaphysics and ethics followed at a long interval. Here 
again exposition of wcU-wom theories is the main concern of scholars. In 
astronomy and medicine however, there was a commendable effort at the 
fusion of Hindu and Muslim sciences. 

In logic much ingenuity was spent at definition, and the method of 
debate and discussion by which truth could be ascertained was examined 
in detail. A number of textbooks for students were written, among them 
Muhibb Allah Biliiiri's Sidlam al ' Ulfvm was much in vogue. It deals with 
Knowledge and its kindsr- concept {ta&awwar), and judgment {tasdiq), 
and also with induction and the validity of inductive inference. Apart 
from a few textbooks the main output of Indian scholarship consisted of 
commentaries on foreign and Indian texts. 

In philosophy two names stand out, that of Mullah Mahmud of Jaunpore 
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{d. A.D. 1651) and Muhibb Allah Bihaii {d. a.d. 1707). The first was the author 
of a number of works, among which A.I Shams al B’dzighci enjoyed great 
reputation. This is a commentary on the author’s work known as 
Hikmat al-Bdligha. The two together were written to cover all the branches 
of philosophy—^logic, physics and metaphysics. But the work was com¬ 
menced during the last illness of the author and was left incomplete. 
It discusses the method, data and principles of science, non-being, matter, 
motion and form are the data of physics and causality includes the final 
cause. Space and time supply necessary conditions, while space excludes 
vacuum, time is non-etemal in the absolute sense. He examines the 
properties of bodies, their finitude and infinitude, their motion and rest, 
creation and becoming. 

The doctrines are mostly derived from Aristotle through the Physics 
(Al-Shifa) of Avicenna. 

MuUa Mahmud VTote also on the problem of determinism and free will 
{jdbr-o-ihhtiydr). He takes the middle position between the absolute 
determinism of the Ash’arites and the extreme libertarianism of the 
M’utazilites. He holds the vievr that the will of man is the immediate 
cause of man's actions but has an ultimate determination in the will of 
God; thus man's actions are voluntary, but his will is restrained. 

Muhibb Allah Bihari was a writer on logic and philosophy. His philo¬ 
sophical treatise Al Jawhar al Fard discusses one of the fundamental 
principles of Muslim theology, namely, the indivisible particle. Now most 
of the dogmatists had held the view that bodies are composed of a limited 
number of indivisible particles. As against this Nazzam an early M’utazila 
philosopher had advanced the view that bodies are composed of an 
unlimited number of divisible particles. The anxiety of the scholastic 
theologians to defend the theory of indivisible particles [air-juz Id yaiajazzd) 
is understandable. They wanted to establish the unity of God and His 
ability to create the universe out of nothing. But the philosophers like 
Mulla Mahmud and Miihibb Allah saw insuperable difficulties in the 
theory, and in order to ward off the attacks of opponents sought to refute 
the conception of indivisible particles. 

Any enumeration of philosophers in India will be incomplete without 
mention of Abul Fazl, the great minister of Akbar. He was not a profes¬ 
sional philosopher, but he was one of the most learned men of the times. 
He was a statesman, historian, archivist, letter-writer and thinker. His 
introduction to the monmnental Gazetteer of Akbar’s reign [Ain-t-Akhart) 
is an epitome of his political philosophy. 

His ideal state is a monarchy. He distingusihes between a true and a 
selfish king. Although both have in common treasury, army, servants 
and subjects, the first type of king does not attach himself to these, for 
the end which he places before himself is the good, from which follow 
security, justice, truth and virtue. The second is kept in bondage by the 
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external forms of royal i)ower, and therefore pride, pleasure, slavery, 
instability, strife, and vice arc its concomitants. 

According to Abul Fazl the word padshah (king) literally means source 
of order and possession. Royalty is a divine gift, it is a light emanatmg 
from God, hence it is “the illuminator of the universe, the argument of 
the book of perfection, the receptacle of all virtues." God communicates 
this light direct to kings, hence kingliness stands for paternal love, 
magnanimity, trust in God, piety and devotion. In a king, desire is 
subordinated to reason, anger to wisdom, justice is tempered with mercy, 
violence is banished and truth is sought. 

Society is a comiJound of four elements. As the world is built of fire, 
air, water and earth, so is society a construction of warriors, artificers 
and merchants, the learned, the husbandmiui and labourers. As the body 
politic maintains its etiuilibrium by adjustment between these four ranks 
of men, so does the balance of monarchy depend on the proper relation 
between the nobility which is headed by the Vakil, the assistants of 
victory whose chief is the Vazir or the l^iwan, the companions of the King 
led by the jdiilo.sopher or Hakim, and the servants who arc the ministrants 
to the i)erson of the King. 

My.sticism had a luxuriant growth in India. Many Sufis were attracted 
to the country and many settled down and made India their home. Quite 
a number of important Sufi orders established their branches here, with 
monasteries presided over by a Pir, Murshid or Shaikh (leader) guiding 
the disciples {murtd) along the path {tarTqa) whose goal is self-realization. 
Mysticism had a practical side and a speculative side. It had its 
psychological discipline, ascetic ways, spiritual exercises, meditations 
In India the Sufi orders approximatetl to the Hindu practices of Yoga. 

On the speculative side the Muslim mystics in India were followers 
of two Schools- -the extreme pantheists or the moderate pantheists, 
WujiidTah and Shuhudlah. The first believed that All is God {hama os^), 
and the latter that All is from God {htmia az ost). The two Schools are 
paralleled in Hinduism by the Advaita schools of ^aihkara and the 
Viiistadvaita of Ramanuja. Muslim my.sticism {tasawwuf) before coming 
to India had absorbed a number of important elements from Indian 
mystic philosophy, its advent in India led to interesting developments. 
Apart from the acceptance of practices a deliberate attempt was made to 
bring about assimilation of theories, both on the Muslim side as well as 
on the part of the Hindus. 

Among the Sufis of the earliest times who visited India tradition 
mentions the name of Mansur al Hallfij. There arc stories of others who 
visited Southern India and settled down there. But the first important 
Sufi learned man who made India his home was 'Uthman bin 'Ali al 
Hujwill. He lived in Lahore and wrote the first treatise on mysticism in 
Persian— Kashf-al Mahjiib. 
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The K(ishf-ul MaJijiih contains a complete system of Sufism—its 
doctrines and practices, its different schools and brief accounts of eminent 
Sufis. It was written in response to the questions of a fellow-citizen who 
w’anted to know the true meaning of the path and its stations. Its object 
is to show that "the universe is an abode of Divine mysteries; substances, 
accidents, elements, forms and bodies are veils of Divine mysteries, and 
from the standpoint of unification {tauhtd) it is polytheism to assert the 
existence of the veils." The phenomenal being is the veil of the spirit 
which is kept in bondage by association with it. The glamour of phenomenal 
being keeps man sunk in ignorance and apathy, so that blind to the 
beauty of Oneness he turns away from God, seeks the vanities of the world, 
and allows the appetities to domineer over his reason. 

Hujwiii wrote at a time when the Sufi Schools had not developed into 
organized orders {silsilahs). In the twelfth century the process was com¬ 
pleted and the monastic organizations with their distinctive practices, 
rules of conduct and discipline, and teachings came into existence. The 
fraternities traced back the chain of succession to the Prophet Muhammad 
who was regarded as the founder. Of these orders four acquired great 
prominence in India and each counted numerous followers. They are the 
Chishtiah, the Qadiriyah, the Suhrawarthah, and the Naqshbandlah. 
Kach one of these produced a number of eminent teachers who created a 
great impression in his times, but as Hujwiri has remarked, “every one 
of them has an excellent system and doctrine as regards both discipline 
{mujahadah) and contemplation {niushahadaK), they differ from each 
other in their devotional practices and ascetic exercises; they agree in 
the frmdamentals and derivatives of the religious law and imi&cation." 

The one aim of all the orders was to lead men along the path whose goal 
is the realization of the unitive state. The theory is that man the microcosm, 
in contrast to the universe the macrocosm, contains within himself the 
elements of the world of command {’Alam-i-Amr) and the world of 
creation ^Alam-i-Khal^. The first is the world of spirit and the second 
of matter. The five spiritual elements in man are heart {qalb), soul (rilA), 
consciousness (sirr), the hidden {Kh aft), the deeply hidden {Akhfa). The 
five material elements are ego {nafs), and the four elements—earth, water, 
fire and air. 

The association of the spiritual elements with the material ones pollutes 
their pristine purity, makes man forget his real nature, and draws veils 
between him and God. But man's deepest longing is to remove the veils 
and attain the truth. The advancement in spiritual life is a journey {tarlqa) 
and the seeker after God is a traveller {sdliK^. The first stage is that of 
preparation by repentance and obedience to law {shari’a€)\ the second 
stage is that of discipline by renunciation, purification and remembrance 
[dhikr) to purge the heart of all desires except that for God; the third stage 
is that of gnosis {m'arifat) attained through meditation and ecstasy so 
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that the sense of individuality and separateness of self is annihilated and 
the universal self is found. This leads to the ftnal goal of Reality {haqlqat) 
and Unity i^assl), when the jouriicy ends and an abiding happiness and 
illumination fills the soul. 

The diftercnccs between the orders so far as the philosophical founda¬ 
tions of their several paths are concerned arc reducible to two. Some 
upheld the doctrine of absolute unity {wnjudTyah) and others that of 
modified unity {shithudTycih). The first were the followers of Ibn al-’Arabi 
and ’Abdul Karim Jill. Among them 'Abdur Rahman Jami who spent a 
great part of his life in India wiote the treatise in Persian {Lawdi}^ which 
became a popular compendium of Sufi philosophy in India. 

He points out that the term ''existence” is sometimes used as a generic 
concept oi an abstract idea, but at other times it signifies the Real Being 
who is self-existent and on whom the existence of all other beings depends. 
There is no real existence beside Him. ICverything other than Him is a 
mental figment with no objective existence, and its form is a merely 
imaginary entity, 'flic Real Hi*ing qua Being is above all names and 
attributes and cxemjit from all conditions anrl relations. The attributes 
arc distinct from Him in thonghl, but arc identical in fact and reality. 

The Real Being manifests Himself in His epiphanies ol which the first 
is Pure Unity wherein He revealed Himsidf, of Himself, to Himself, and 
realized the attributes of Knowledge, Light, Existence and Presence. 
Then come the other manifestations ending in the appearance of the 
universe of multijilicity. But this universe is merely an appearance for 
it has no real existence, today it is, tomorrow it will cease to be. The 
Universe is nothing but a number of accidents, over changing and being 
renewed at every breath, at each instant disappearing and being replaced 
by a similar set. ITif' fact is that the Real Being which is the reality in all 
things in One aiul unique and is not susceptible of jilurality. The whole 
created universe is His display as He clothes Himself with phenomena, 
multiplicity and limitations. Hi* conceals Himself in the Divine Mind and 
Ho manifests Himself in the Sensible World, His j'lriority and His poster¬ 
iority are all merely His relations and aspects. The relation between the 
two is that which obtains between the absolute and the relative, the 
One cannot be conceived without the other, but the absolute is the 
necessary while the relative is contingent. 

On the basis of this absolute monism Jami builds up the system of his 
mystic philosophy, of the nature and destiny of the individual and of his 
psychological discipline. 

For many years the predominant Sufi thought ran in the channels dug 
out by Ibn al-'Arabi's School. Its subordination of Law {shan’at) to 
gnosis {m’arifat) helped to strengthen antinomian and eclectic tendencies, 
of which the unorthodox {be-shar'a) orders, Akbar’s religious experiment, 
and eclectic sects were examples. 
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In the seventeenth century came a strong reaction. The leader of this 
movement was Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (&. a.d. 1564, d. a.d. 1624), who is 
known as the Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thani (Renovator of the Second Millennium). 
His chief aim was to re-establish the supremacy of religious Law, and for 
this purpose he revived and propagated the Naqshbandiyah order. The 
principles and practices of the order were based in their entirety on the 
Sunni law and avoided all innovation. In fact he gave preference to 
theology over m5^ticism, and unfortunately accentuated the narrowness 
and bigotry which the spread of Sufi ways and teachings had combated 
and overcome. 

Sirhindi’s contribution to philosophy consisted of the formulation of 
the doctrine of modified non-dualism (wahdat-i Shuhudiyah). According 
to him God cannot be known through ecstasy but only through His 
revelation, for the Knowledge gained through mystic experience is piorely 
subjective and unreliable. That God manifests Himself to man in the 
mystic trance is an illusion, for God is beyond the beyond and completely 
transcends the powers of our intellect and intuition. There can be no 
direct Knowledge of His essence or attributes. Faith alone in God's 
revelation to the Prophet gives the truth. 

Sirhindi opposes the absolutist doctrine of the identity of essence 
and attributes of the Reality. He holds that the divine attributes are 
additions to His essence, and the universe is not the manifestation of 
attributes but is a shadow of the attributes, for God's attributes are 
perfect without any defect, but the universe is full of imperfections. 
Again, there is no resemblance between God's attributes and human 
attributes. The universe is a reality, is other than God and is a creation of 
God, but while God's existence is necessary and eternal that of the 
universe is possible and temporal. It follows from this that God and the 
imiverse are not identical, for one is the cause and the other is the effect. 
His conception of God is that He is the creator who creates from no thin g, 
is the provider who gives to His creatures their nourishment, is the guide 
who sends His prophets for the instruction of men—^in short. He is the 
bearer of all the qualities, powers and perfections. 

Similarly, he holds that God and man cannot be regarded as one in 
essence, although God and the Soul transcend time and space. The soul is 
different from the material world, but in association with the body has 
become estranged from God. But it naturally inclines towards its essential 
spirituality, and through obedience to religious injunctions its natural 
tendencies may be stimulated and its evil proclivities checked. Thus 
man realizes his perfection in rendering obedience to God without 
hesitation and in full faith and trust. 

The controversy between these two Schools of thought was carried on 
by their followers, but no fresh arguments were adduced, and no new 
lines of speculation were opened. 
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Among the eclectics, however, interesting attempts were made to draw 
close to one another Hindu and Muslim mystic philosophies. Among 
these Dara Shikoh’s on the one side and that of the leaders of the bhakti 
movement on the other side were most remarkable. 

Dara Shikoh’s achievements as a scholar arc amazing. He had a profound 
knowledge of many religions and of Muslim and Hindu philosophies. He 
translated all the then known Upanisads (fifty-two in number) from 
Sanskrit into Persian, wrote a number of treatises on Muslim mysticism 
and expounded the identity of Hindu and Muslim mystic philosophies. 

The problems which he has discussed are epistemological, metaphysical, 
and ethical. He shows that both Hindu and Muslim mysticism have 
identical views on the cpiestion of the nature and validity of Knowledge 
and the means of its attainment. Both agree that Knowledge is of two 
kinds—-human and divine, the first is iutelh'ctual Knowledge, knowledge 
of the world accpiired through demonstration and argument, the second 
intuitive knowledge, knowledge which releases from bondage and takes 
us t»i the ultimate truth. The first is based on sense activity, the other 
comes when the .sense activity is stilh'd. One gives contingent truth, the 
other certainty. Sufis call them Knowle<lge and gnosis {m’anfai), 

Hindus Knowledge of the hither {apm a) and of the beyond {pam). 

Concerning the problem of reality he points out that both Hindus and 
Muslims have similar vhjws. The reality is one anti its philosophy is 
monistic {advaita, tauhid). This reality is absolute {param, mutlaq), it 
is the truth of truth {satyasya satymn, haqiqal id haqdiq), light of light 
[jyothdm jyotili, nur 'ala nurin). What is other than this (anyad, masiwa) 
is a mental figment, imaginary entity {mUhyd, kalpami, nidyd; in’alum-i 
m'adum, maujild-i vmithum), it is both concealetl {avyakUi, hdiin) and 
manifest {lyakta, sdhiy), both transcendent {snyvavyapin, mithit) and 
immanent {anUiy-ydmin, sdyT)> It is indescribable and unknowable. The 
Brhaddyaiiiyaka^lfpnnisad says, “how should one know Him through 
whom he knows all this, how should one know the knower,” 
and Abul Husain al-Nfifi says: 

"for it is not for rca.son to know (iod but through God.” 

I'he Kcmi-Upani^ad says: 

“neither their eyes penetrate, nor speech, nor thought,” 
and Jn,mi says: 

“the essence of the truth most glorious cannot be contained within 
Knowledge or vision.” 

The absolute Reality is without name {ndman, isfii) and form {yupa, sifal), 
and without determination; as it is determined it ascribes to itself names 
and forms, and is manifested in modes and aspects. The Aitarcya-Upanisad 
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says, “this Soul verily was one only in the beginning, no other thing 
winking. He thought, let me now create the worlds." The Hadtthi Qudsl 
says, "I was a hidden treasure, then I desired to be known; so I brought 
the creation into existence.” 

There are similarities in the schemes of manifestation. The Hindu scheme 
according to Katha-XJpanisad is: 

(i) The Absolute which is rmdirempted unity of subject and object; 
then (2) the universal subject {mahat-dtmarC) and the imiversal object 
{a-vyakta ); then (3) from universal subject divine powers and souls, and 
from the immanifest intellect {buddhi) and the elements; then (4) man the 
meeting-ground of the soul and matter. The Sufi Scheme, according to 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, is analogous as given above. 

Dara Shikoh indicates the close similarity between the Hindu and 
Muslim mystic practices and beliefs, both as regards the descent of God 
into man and the ascent of man to God. The aim of both is Knowledge 
and self-illumination. This is attained when the apprehensions of the 
eternal world cease to disturb the tranquillity of mind, meditation {dhydna, 
mardqvtbah) and discipline {^sainyama, mujdhidct) are the means and the 
vision of Reality {sdksdtkdra, mushdhidaK) is the end. The psychological 
process covers four stages {hhumi, manzil). The first stage is that of ordinary 
consciousness {jdgrat, ndsut), the second of abstraction {svapna, fnalaki^, 
the third of consciousness of unity in multiplicity {susupti, jabrn€), and 
the fourth of complete inwardness {turtya, IdhiU) whence all awareness of 
time and space and distinction of I and thou have vanished and the 
mystic knows "I am That” {so'ham asmi, anal haq). 

The hhakti movement which spread over the whole of India and which 
imparted moral significance and value to the lives of millions through the 
centuries had two objects. In the first place it was a protest against for¬ 
malism in religion and extemalism in worship. It sought to bring men back 
to the realization of the truth that religion is an affair in which the whole 
of mind and spirit are involved and that it is not merely a matter of rites 
and ceremonies and even of dogmas and doctrines. Secondly, the move¬ 
ment was an earnest effort on the part of many godly men to reconcile 
the Hindus and Muslims and to show to them that in essentials they 
differed little. Love and service were their watchwards. 

The leaders of the movement appeared in every region of India. They 
addressed their message largely to the common people, and spoke to them 
in their own dialects eschewing the learned languages. Basava the founder 
of Lingayatism, the Siddhars, the Vai§nava and Saiva saints of the 
South, Kabir, Nanak, Caitan3^, Tukaram and a host of others in the 
North taught and spread the religion of hhakti or loving devotion. There 
were some whose deity was the attributeless Absolute, others who wor¬ 
shipped God with attributes—^Rama and Krsna, but all were monists or 
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monotheists and their piety and faith were steeped in emotion. They 
believed in the purification of heart of all worldly desires, and in the 
surrender of human will to divine will. They all maintained that a teacher 
was necessary to guide the pupil along the difiicult path of self-realization. 
They had little use for sacred books and learned priests and deprecated 
ritualism—fasts, pilgrimages, idolatry and elaborate paraphernalia of 
worship. In social allairs they laid stress upon the essential equality of all 
and rejected the caste system. 

They combined the elements of Sufism and the Vedanta in their eclectic 
philosophy, abandoned all dogma and condemned all practices which 
appeared to them useless or provocative. Their simple faith founded on 
the love of God and of man and their dedicated lives i^rovided a philosophy 
of lile and set an examine of high thinking and simple living which provided 
tlui foundation for a common Indian culture during the middle ages of 
India's history. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


SIKH PHILOSOPHY 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Sikh religion was founded conjointly by the great teachers or gurus-. 
the line began with guru Nanak (a.d. 1469-1538) and ended with guru 
Govind Singh (a.d. 1666—1708). Sikh philosophy is contained in the 
religious, poetic compositions {(rurhdni) of guru Nanak—^it is expounded 
in the hymns {iahads) of the other nine gurus and elucidated in the 
ballads {vdrs) of a learned, devout Sikh, Bhai Gurdas, who was a relative 
and contemporary of guru Arjun, the fifth guru (a.d. 1554-1606). 

The fact that guru Nanak and the other Sikh gurus chose the medium 
of poetry or song—every line in the Sikh Scripture {Granth Sdhih) is set to 
music—^is of g^eat signihcance. Verse and music impart to thought 
emotion, beauty, brevity and power, and the person who recites or sings or 
even devoutly listens is filled with joy and reverence. He may find it 
difficult to grasp the full implications of the thought contained in the verse, 
and each line in the hymn ma5’- lend itself to diverse interpretations— 
nevertheless, the effect upon his mind is both profound and inspiring. 
He loses his self in devotion and rapture. 

The philosophical and religious thought contained in the Gurhdnl, in the 
h3mms of the Sikh gurus, is the result of inspiration— revelation —^and not 
of formal logic or reasoning. As guru Nanak himself put it; 

“I relate as the divine word (the vdm of my Master) comes to me.” 
The h3anns are bom of an iimer illumination—of the spirit becoming in 
tune with the Infinite. They are the outpourings of a divinely inspired 
heart and it is they that deserve the name of divine or spiritual philosophy. 
Guru Nanak’s philosophy was not something distinct or apart from his 
religion or ethics—^they were all one in his mind—Knowledge, Truth, 
Goodness and God. Sat (Truth) was bound up with Sat-ndm, the holy 
name of the holiest being and with Sat-dcdr or the right conduct, thus 
co-ordinating Tmth with Goodness, the two supreme values of life. 
Writes guru NSnak: 

“Tmth is higher than everything but higher still is trae conduct.” 

The man of right conduct and culture is the man of right intuition, and 
the saint is our best philosopher and guide; for light descends on him from 
on High, as divine grace. 

Guru NSnak dealt with problems of philosophy as they arose in his 
mind or in his conversations or disputations with saints of other pur- 
suasions and an attempt has been made in later sections to state the views 
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of gum Nanak in his own words. Guru Nanak believed in enquiring into 
the value {qimat) —it is a Persian word that he uses—of every human action: 
its value for the time-being or its human value as well as its eternal or 
divine value. According to him, human values are derived from man-in- 
himself and all enduring values from man-in-reality or man-in-God. 
Reality is realizable only in and through such a valuable life—^which is a 
glory to itself and a glory to God. The Sikh gurus lived such a life, and the 
truths of philosophy—the most uncompromising of them—are illustrated 
in their lives. 


2 . GOD: THE ONLY REALITY 

In spite of the mention of the names of various gods and goddesses 
in different contexts in the Gurbatj,%, the Sikh Scripture, the fact remains 
that the Sikh gurus were definitely opposed to polytheistic or heno- 
theistic ideas. They were outspoken exponents of monotheism. 

Tlie Sikh Scripture begins with the niuncral i. Words may bear or may 
be made to yield <lilferent interpretations but not numerals. Their meaning 
is fixed once for all. To denote the oneness of the ultimate reality, there¬ 
fore, guru Nanak uses the numeral i. This number, followed by Om, is 
pronounced as Ik (h'lgkCtr. “Tlxc reality connoted by syllable Om is one. 
If you want to name Him, call Him satya (Eternal—Truth). He is the 
Doer, All-pervading, Without-fear, Without-malicc. His Being is un¬ 
affected by time. He is Unborn and Self-existent. He can be realized 
through the grac& of the guru.” Tliese words constitute the mida mantram 
or kalima of Sikhism. At the time of initiation, every novitiate is made 
to repeat this mantra five times. Belief in One Eternal Reality, call Him 
God, Allah or Riima, is one fundamental doctrine of Sikhism and the 
ultimate goal of the life of a Sikh Ls to realize His existence and be in 
time with Him. 

God as envi.saged by guru Nanak and his .successors is the sole creator 
of all that is visible and invisible in this universe. He does not stand in 
need of any other agency to bring the sarhsara into being. “Thou thyself 
art the tablet, the pen, and the writing on it. Talk of One alone, Nanak: 
Why mention a second? Thou Thyself pervadest everywhere. Thou 
Thyself did.st fashion the world. There is none else besides Thee. Thou 
art immanent in all. Thou Th3rsclf knowest Thy measure and purpose and 
Thou Thyself canst evaluate Thyself. Thou arf Unknowable, Unfathom¬ 
able, Undiscernible by senses but Thou can be realized through the word 
of the guru” 

Prakrtif may a, moha, gu'^as, gods and demons arc His creation, they 
are not independent of Him. “Having created the conscious {purusa) and 
the unconscious [prakrW) the creator Himself has promulgated His order 
{}vukarrC\.” “The self-existent brought into being the play of the whole 
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creation. He created the three gutpas and intensified may a and moha” 
"He created millions of incarnations of VisTju, millions of universes are 
His schools to teach dharma. He created and destroyed millions of ^ivas 
and put millions of Brahmas on fashioning the world. My Lord is such a 
Master. I cannot describe the extent of His virtues." "Men repeat what they 
have heard. Siva does not know His mind. All gods have become tired 
in a search for Him. The goddesses are rmable to fathom the mysterj^. The 
Unknowable Para-Brahman transcends all. He sports as He pleases. He 
Himself unites and Himself separates. Some wonder in doubt; others bow 
in devotion to Him. He creates the worlds and then reveals Himself. 
Listen to the true evidence of the saints. They say what they have seen 
with their own eyes. He is above all virtue and vice. The Lord of Naaak 
is Self-Existent.” 

"One light pervades all ages and all worlds. There is neither gro>\'th nor 
decay in it, nor shall it be ever subject to growth or decay ” "My love 
is rooted in that true Being who neither dies nor transmigrates. He 
pervades all and cannot be separated. He destroys the pain and misery 
of the low. For His servant He is the Reality. The guru has united me with 
Him. O Mother: Who is of unparalleled beauty and without impurity. 
O Brothers: make the Lord your friend. A curse on attachment to illusion 
and delusion, which bring happiness to none. He is Wise, Generous, 
Benevolent, Pure and of infinite Beauty; the greatest Friend and Helper, 
Lofty and beyond measure. He knows neither childhood nor old age. 
His Court is Eternal. Whatsoever we ask at His door, we get. He is the 
mainstay of the weak. Seeing Him all sins are destroyed and mind and 
body both get peace. Banishing all mental doubts and with one mind 
meditate on the One Ocean of all Virtues. He is ever young. His gifts are 
perfect. Propitiate Him day and night; never forget Him.” 

Some thinkers have held that the supreme Spirit is a mere witness, a 
non-doer. The creation is a play of mdyd or prdkrti. The Sikh gurus do 
not subscribe to this view. '^The one Lord is the cause of all causes, there 
is none else. O Nanak! may 1 be a sacrifice unto Him, who pervades 
waters, deserts, the earth and the skies.” "He first created Himself and 
then He created the name. He created nature, entered it and was pleased 
to look at His own creation." 

Diverse theories have been put forward to explain the existence of evil 
in this world. Some teachers posited two Gods: the Grt)d of good and the 
God of evil. Others subordinated the God of evil, Satan, to the God of 
virtues. Some say evil or ignorance exists from the beginning but can be 
destroyed through knowledge. Others assert that what can be destroyed 
never was, for whatsoever is shall ever be and hence mdyd or illusion, 
the root of all evil, is non-existent. Bhai Gurdas has explained the existence 
of evil by an apt simile. “The Gods and demons churned the ocean and 
life-giving nectar and death-dealing poison both came out of it.” None 
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knows why it happened this way but everyone knows “that if we 
poison we die, and if we drink nectar we get the everlasting life." Guru 
Arjun likens the world to a great wrestling arena. In order to develop 
spiritual strength the soul has to wrestle against lust, anger, greed 
delusion and egoism. These obstacles have been put in our way to mak e 
us spiritually stronger and greater. “1 am a puny wrestler of the Lord 
of the universe, but on meeting the guru I have donned a lofty turban. 
We have come together for a wrestling bout; the Lord Himself is the 
spectator. The drums are beating, big bout-drums and small kettle-drums. 
The wrestleis are walking round in the arena. The guru patted me on 
the back and I pinned to earth the five opponents. They all came in force 
to attack me but they had to return crestfallen. Those who follow the 
gi{ru earn high reward. Those who follow their own whims lose even 
the principal." 

Tlie Sikh gurus, therefore, regard the Eternal Akdl Purusa as the only 
reality. Modern scientists, too, have come to believe in the unity of the 
ultimate reality. Atoms have been further analysed and the different 
elements are now thought to be composed of electric charges of various 
kinds. liut they still stick to the theory that life and consciousness have 
sprung out of unroncious and dead matter. The one ultimate Reality of 
which the Sikh gurus have sung is, on the other hand, a conscious entity. 
“He understands, perceives and distinguishes. He is one and He is many.” 
“He creates and He Himself destroys. He has knowledge of everything. 
He understands and thinks. Through His power He assumes many forms 
in a moment." The light of consciousness in all beings is from Him There 
is light in all beings and that light is He. “Everything is illumined by 
His light." “Ill high and low pervades the hgftt, in every living being 
dwells the Lord. O good men i He fills every vessel. The perfect One 
pervades all form. The I-ord abides in the waters and in the deserts. 
NSnak sings ])raises of the Ocean of virtues. The true guru has removed 
all doubts. The In-dwcller permeates everything though ever detached.” 
Tlic ideas of immanence and transcendence arc thus reconciled. 

Is God a mere h3rpothcsis to explain the riddle of the universe or has 
He a real existence? This is a question which has puzzled many. The 
gurus have no doubt whatsoever. They have stated again and again that 
God does exist. We cannot know Him as we know an object different from 
ourselves, but we can be as sure of His existence as we arc of our own. 
The existence of Reality is to be experienced and is beyond logical proof 
or sense perception. "How can the Immeasurable be measured? One 
could do so if He were an object separate from oneself. But none is 
separate from Him. How can He be evaluated?" But though beyond all 
thought and word He docs exist. **The saints and servants of the Lord; 
brothers, listen to the evidence of the true guru —only those whom luck 
favours shall give it a x^lace in their hearts. I slowly drank the nectar of 
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the sacred and lofty discourses of the guru on God. Then the light dawned 
and darkness disappeared as the sun chases away the night. Though the 
grace of the guru, I saw with my own eyes, the Invisible and the Unknow¬ 
able, who is without impurity and so dif&cult of apprehension.” “The 
eyes that can see my beloved are different from the physical ej’^es.” And 
the fifth guru has given a detailed description of the beatific vision: 

“Inside ourselves and outside us dwells the same Infinite. The Lord 
pervades all vessels. He fills the earth, the heavens and the nether regions 
and all the universes and sustains them. The supreme Being is in every 
blade of grass in the forest. All act as ordered by Him. He is in winds, in 
waters and in fires. He pervades the four quarters and the ten directions. 
No place is without His presence. Realize this through the grace of the 
guru and obtain peace. See Him in the Vedas, the 'Purdna^ and the SmHis. 
He fills the moon, the sun and the constellations. All speak the language 
of the Master. He is unshakable and never weavers. Equipped with full 
powers He is engaged in the play. No one can evaluate Him. His virtues 
are priceless. His light fills all luminous bodies. The Lord sustains them, 
warp and woof. Those whose doubts have been destroyed through the 
grace of the guru have this faith, O NSnak,” Guru Nanak has painted the 
picture as follows: “Thou hast thousands of eyes, but no eye is Thine. 
Thou hast thousands of forms, but no form is Thine. Thou hast thousands 
of feet, but no foot is Thine. Without a nose of Thine, Thou hast thousands 
of noses. This play of Thine has bewitched me.” 

God is; He has created by His own power man and Universe, and the 
ultimate object of human life is to realize the Truth; this is, in substance, 
the Sikh doctrine. 


3. THE PURPOSE OF CREATION 

The Sikh gurus have not entered into any technical discussion about 
the why and how of creation. They have described creation as the out¬ 
come of the Will of God. “All forms came into being by his Order. That 
Order cannot be described in words. All life was created by His Order 
and His Order regulates all progress.” There was a time when there was 
no universe. “For countless aeons there was darkness. There was neither 
the earth nor the skies, there was only the infinite Order. There was neither 
day nor night, neither the sun nor the moon.” “When it pleased Him, He 
created the universe,” but none knows when it came into existence.” 
What was the hour, what was the time, what was the lunar and the solar 
day, what was the season, what was the month, when the universe came 
into being? The Pundits did not know the hour otherwise they would have 
stated it in the Purdnas, The Qazis did not know the time, otherwise they 
would have put it down in the Quran. The Yogins do not know the lunar 
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or the solar day; none else knows the month or the season. The creator 
who fashions the universe alone knows all these things.” When the Siddhas 
asked of guru Nanak, “Give us your views about the beginning of all this. 
In what state did He dwell before the thought of the creation crossed His 
mind?” He replied, “Reflection on how all this began leaves me lost in 
wonder. Even before the creation He was omnipresent.” 

The Sikh gurus do not subscribe to the doctrine of the creation being 
without beginning and without end, though they do hold that the process 
of creation and destruction has been repeated any number of times. 
Guru Arjun likens the whole process to the show of a juggler. “When the 
juggler gives a show, he appears in various forms and garbs. When he 
takes off the disguise he alone is left. Who destroyed forms that were 
seen? Whence did they come and where did they go? Numberless waves 
rise in water. Various ornaments are fashioned out of gold. Sowing of 
many kinds of seeds has been tried, but when the fruit ripened the self¬ 
same seed came out of it. One space fills all the vessels, when the vessel 
breaks, space resumes its unity. Doubt, greed and attachment are all 
the various forms of mdyd. When doubt is destroyed only He remains: 
He is indestructible and never dies. There is no coming or going. The 
perfect guru has removed the impurity of ego and NSnak has achieved the 
supremje state.” 

Some thinkers have denied the very existence of what is visible. The 
gurus hold that though all that is seen is subject to constant change, still 
it is a reality. “He himself is real and what He has created is also real.” 
His actions are real and so is His creation. From the root of reality, 
reality springs.” “Real is Thy universe and real are their parts. Thy ioAas 
are real and their form too is real. Whatever is done by Thee is real. All 
Thy reflections arc real.” “This sarhsdra is the abode of the true One. 
The true One dwells in it.” Hence there is no question of our being in a 
dreamland of unreality. Life is real. The whole creation has a purpose 
bdiind it, but that purpose is revealed to man only when he destroyed 
his I-am-ness. 

In some systems of thought two more entities besides God have been 
postulated, matter and souls. It has been argued that a potter must have 
clay and a wheel to make a vessel. To create the world, therefore, God 
must have some materials and instruments. This is not the view of the 
Sikh gurus. “All forms and colours are from One, all the various combina¬ 
tions of air, water, fire, etc. Know them as the difierent hues of the Master. 
There is one Wonder, absolutely One, but such a realization comes through 
the guru only to a few.” “Thou art the tree, it is Thy branches that have 
blossomed. From invisible Thou becamest visible. Thou art the ocean, 
the foam and the bubble, we find none else besides Thee. Thou art the 
thread and Thou art the beads, Thou art the knot and the chief bead 
at the head. The same Lord persists, in the beginning, in the middle and 
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in the end. None else is seen besides Him.” He is thus, the e£Q.cient, the 
material and the final cause of creation. 

What is the purpose of this creation? “The Lord sustains the universe 
for the saint/’ which, in other words, means the perfection of the human 
soul. In the Sihh Scripture the word saint has been used for a man who 
is in time with the Infinite every moment of his life. A perfect man has 
been defined in similar terms. We have come into this world with some 
capital bestowed upon us by the Great Banker and we are to live oru: 
lives in such a way as not to waste that stock-in-trade but to increase it 
a hundredfold so that at the time of return we may be greeted with a 
warm welcome. 


4. HUMAN PERSONALITY OR THE EGO 

“Man, Thou art an image of Light, recognize thy essence,” is the 
fundamental conception of human personality in Sikhism. Life and 
consciousness are found in various degrees in all the living beings, but so 
far as our present knowledge goes they are found in their most developed 
form in man. “All other beings are for thy service. Thou art the Lord of 
this earth.” The materialistic conception that life and consciousness 
slowly evolved out of lifeless matter is not accepted by the Sikh gurus. 
"O my body, Gk>d endowed thee with light and then thou wa.st bom in 
this world." The ego has been put down as an instrum^t of creation. 
The supreme Spirit created the Ego (lit. I-am-ness) in order to bring into 
being the universe. In reply to a question from a Yogin, “In what mann er 
the universe was created?” guru Nanak said, “The Ego ^causes the world 
to come into existence.” This has been explained further by guru NSnak 
in Asa-di-var (ballad sung in Asa rdga). “It is the ego that constitutes 
personality, all actions are based on ^e ego. The ego constitutes the 
fetters that make us wander in transmigration again and again. Whence 
does this ego come? How can it be made to depart? It is the divine WiU 
that ego comes and goes bound by its own actions. The ego is a deep- 
rooted malady, but there is a remedy for it also. If Grt)d bestows His favour 
and the man practises the word of the guru. Saith Nanak, hear, O Servants 
of God, it is in this manner that this malady disappears.” 

Briefly, the conception of the individual soul may be stated thus. In 
the ocean of consciousness by an act of divine Will rise bubbles. These 
are the separate egos. They react to their different surroundings and 
develop different natures. The act of creation of different egos has also been 
termed *‘viyoga" i.e. the process of separation. The emphasis on separate 
existence creates many problems. Men develop ideas of possession (lit. 
“This is mine”) and try to protect their own possessions from the depre- 
datkms of others, and thus the so-caUed “struggle for existence” begins; 
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and so long as we look to bodies alone, this struggle gets more and more 
inlensificd. "Actions based on the ego become nooses round our necks. 
Wc stick to 'mine’ and put shackles round our feet." "Greed is the dark 
cell of the jail and my vices constitute my fetters." "O Nanak, there are 
as many chains round the neck of a man as arc his vices." An action leaves 
an imprc.ssion on our mental structure. Wlien the same action is repeated, 
the impression deepens. By repeating the same action over and over again, 
the impressions change into habits which in due course define our ten¬ 
dencies. Given a certain set of surroundings our tendencies drive us in 
particular directions and wc become slaves to our habits. In this way our 
past hannnn influences our present actions. Writes guru Nanak in Kaga 
Alitni :— 

"Mind is the paper and our actions the ink. Virtue and vice are the 
two wiitings inscribed thereon. We are driven unto i^aths determined by 
our past karman, O God, there is no end to Thy virtues. O mad man: 
Why do you not revolve this fact in your mind that by forgetting God all 
thy virtues rot. Night and Day have become nets in which you are being 
caught by the gharis [a ghari is measure of time, equivalent to twenty-four 
minutesj or time. You arc caught every day while you enjoy picking your 
food. Do you know, O fool, how you can become free? Body has been 
turned a furnace, the mind is like iron in it and the live fires (lust, greed, 
anger, attachment an<l egi^ism) are consuming it. Your sins are adding 
fre.sli fuel, the mind is burning, gripiJcd by the vice of anxiety." 

How to end this suffering ? The guru says, this suffering is the result 
of our forgetting the fact that all egos arc bubbles of the same ocean. 
The bodies are separate but the same light illumines all of them. "Light 
fills all of them and that light is He. His illumination illumines all," as 
soon as this fad dawns mjon a man his life is changed. In the last couplet 
of the above-quoted hymn, guru Nanak points the way out of the furnace; 

"Mind that has been t\imcd into dross can change into gold again if a 
man meets the guru, who has himself undergone that transformation. 
He puts the nectar of the fuiwc into his mouth and the fires in the body 
arc extinguished," The guru does not enii^hasize the separateness of the 
egos, he emi)hasizes their unity. "We are all the children of the self-same 
father," ‘'Allah created light first. All creatures are from him- From 
one light springs the whole universe, who is good and who is bad." Then 
begins the process of “sahiyuga,” i.c. uniting of the soul to its source; 
between “viyoga,” (separation) and samyoga” (union) runs the whole 
gamut of life. 


5. THE GURUi HIS NEED 

To help men out of this slough of despair and helplessness a guru 
(religious teacher) is needed. The Sikh gurus do not believe in incarnation 
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—God does not come Himself but sends His servants from time to time 
to lead man to the right path. There is a world of difference betw’een God 
and the guru and it is regarded by the gurus as a sacrilege to call the guru 
God. Guru Govind Singh in order to stop this practice of railing guru God 
told his followers in a clear and strong language; “Those who call me 
God shall go to hell. I am a servant of God, and have come to see this 
play of the world. I am a servant of His; there is not the least doubt in 
it.” But who is the guru"? “He who has known the trite Person is the true 
guru. In his company a disciple will be saved by singing the praises of 
the Lord.” "Hail, Hail to the true guru, the person who has recognized 
the supreme Truth and on meeting whom the thirst of desire is quenched 
and mind and body both get peace. Hail, Hail to the true guru, who looks 
■with an equal eye on all. Hail, Hail to the guru, who is without malice 
and for whom praise and dispraise are the same. Hail, Hail to the true 
guru, whose mind ever reflects on the Brahman. Hail, Hail to the true 
guru, who is one with the Formless One, the Infinite. Hail, Hail to the 
true guru, who makes men practise Truth. Nanak, hail, hail to the true 
guru, who bestows on us the gift of His Name.” “Meet the true guru, 
the friend in whose mind the ocean of virtues dwells. Meet the true guru, 
the beloved, who has destroyed his own I-am-ness. Blessed is the perfect 
teacher, who reforms the whole world by his teachings.” A soul that has 
reached perfection and possesses the qualities enumerated above is the 
guru. 

A disciple must put implicit faith in the guru. Religious life, according 
to Sikh teaching, is an experience which a disciple can have only when 
he puts himself completely into the hands of the guru. This has been 
termed a new birth. “When I was bom to the guru, my transmigration 
came to an end.” In a certain set of circumstances a disciple is to act not 
according to his owm inclinations, but as is laid dowm by the guru. 
Such a disciple frees himself from the clutches of his past karman. Our 
past karman infl uences our present actions through our desires and inclina¬ 
tions. When we cease to be influenced by our own desires and habits 
and base our actions on the guru's word, these tendencies slowly begin to 
wear out and then our past karman is destroyed. “The load of past actions 
is lifted. We act without desire for fruit. By following the dharma of the 
guru we have reached the shore of the ocean.” “Saith N2nak, the soul 
is subject to the law of karman. It cannot get emancipation without meeting 
the true guru.” “A disciple who wants to stay in the house of the guru, 
must subject himself to the will of the guru. He should ^ve up his own 
ego and in his mind meditate upon Hart (God). Only the disciple who sells 
his mind to the guru, succeeds in his attempt. He who serves without any 
desire for fruit, finds the Lord.” 

For this it is not necessary to renounce the world or to give up family 
life, according to the Silda gurus. On the other hand a Sikh is enjoined 
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to eara his livinpf and share what he has with others. "Only he who eats 
what he cams and pfives a ]iorti(m to others, knows the path." Activity 
based on the ego is the cause of bondage, but selHoss activity frees one of 
all fetters. Hence an ideal Sikh is to lead a life of service without any 
de.sire for fruit. "The mind of one who knows the reality bubbles to do 
good to others.” Activity based on the guru’s word makes a disciple 
ethically ]t^erfcct. "God resides very near him who does not covet other 
people's wealth and women." "Looking at beautiful women belonging to 
others, he should regard them as mothers, sisters and daughters. Just as 
a Hindu shuns beef and a Mohammadan shuns pork he should shun other 
people's wealth. He should not be so bewitched by attachment to his own 
wife and children as to ]>ractisc deceit and tyranny on others. Hearing 
calumny and praise with his ears he should never revile others. If he gets 
into power, he should never cause pain to others through pride. Such a 
disciple obtains the fruit of peace through the guru. He finds the joy and 
happiness of a Raja-yogin’ 

Here the Sikh gurus have iJrojiounded another doctrine. It is not the 
body of the guru that is the guru. It is his word that is the g%iru. "The 
word is the guru, the guru is thi‘ word, the word contains all the nectars. 
If a disciple obeys what the word says, evidently the guru, will make him 
cross the ocean." Hence obeisance to the guru’s body or the guru’s dar&an 
does not bring any merit to the disciple. "Novitiates and disciples all 
come to worship the guru and sing the most excellent word of Hari. But 
Hart will accept the songs and audiences of those alone who truthfully 
obey what the guru orders." "Fashion your mind anew according to the 
word of the guru.” It is a change of heart that is required, not the formal 
acceptance of a doctrine, nor the inlelloctual perception of a dogma. 
"He who knows the 'order'," .says Nanak, "will not say ‘I am'." All 
disci]>linc is for the oblilorati(jn of the ego, otherwise "A man may perform 
crores of good actions, but if he bases them upon the ego all are in vain, 
he gets ih.Q fatigue only." 


6 . SAIS^YOGA (UNION OF THE SOUL WITH 

GOD) 

Instead of imparling an attitude of dissatisfaction with the existing 
order or promoting perpetual intellectual unre.st or a general sceptical 
attitude towards religious and philosophic problems, which modern civili¬ 
zation and culture appear to do, Sikhism regards faith, concentrations, 
peace of mind and universal love as essential prerequisites for the 
realization of truth and the hnal emancipation of the soul. Nothing, 
according to the Sikh view, can be achieved in a state of extreme doubt 
and dissatisfaction. 
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Love breaks down the barrier betw^een the self and not-self, it widens 
or enlarges the ego, leads to an attitude of self-sacrifice, disinterestedness, 
and resignation w’hich minimize repression and leave practically no scope 
for conflicts which are believed to be the root causes of pain and suffering. 

Everj.’^ line of the Sikh Scriptures is set to music and at the head of 
every h57mn or pada detailed instructions as to how it is to be sung are 
given. Samktriana is a part of daily worship in &w^ry guru-dvdra. A disciple 
who accepts the guru must daily resort to sat^sang (company of the true) 
in order that he may be strengthened in his resolve to stick to the path. 
He must listen to Mrtana. "Klrta'na is a priceless jew'el." When music has 
softened the mind, it is in a better mood to drink in the nectar of the guru’s 
word. By serving others he destroys his ego and then the name, the last 
and the highest gift of the guru, takes its abode in his mind. The word 
“name” has been used in the Sikh Scriptures in two senses, an appellation 
and as a symbol to denote the All-Pervading Spirit that sustains the 
universe. Constant meditation on the name destroys the ego altogether. 
"The name and the ego are opposed to each other, they cannot abide in 
the same place,” and wrhen a disciple through loving devotion constantly 
keeps the name in his mind the last stage is reached. The ray is united 
with the sun, water has run into water. Light has blended with light, 
perfection has been achieved.” Through life of active servdce, which is 
only possible through sat-sang, a disciple takes to klrtana and the name, 
and attains perfect “sanvyoga” (union). This is the supreme state, the bliss 
of which is indescribable. Like the newly-married girl who "full of the 
bliss of love fin dR no words to describe it,” or even her spouse to her 
friends, a person who believes in “samyoga” finds it impossible to describe 
in words the bliss of union with God. And when a disciple has reached this 
stage and is absorbed in meditation on the name, and persuades others 
to do the same, he has attained the supreme purpose of his life. He goes 
beyond pleasure and pain. "He looks with the same eye on pleasure and 
pain. He passes beyond the stage of virtue and vice.” Of him the guru 
says, "I crave for the dust of the feet of a disciple of the guru, who himself 
repeats the name, and makes others do the same.” "He who ruidergoes 
the discipline is the true disciple. Nay, he is my master, and I am his 
disciple.” 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN 
THOUGHT (A) 

I. RENAISSANCE, AUFKLARUNG AND 
REORIENTATION 

India, so far as its thought is concerned, is now passing through a period 
of aufklamng (enlightenment), which follows close upon renaissance and 
precedes creative effort. India now is not merely reviving but reflecting 
upon and reinterpreting its past, its religion, its philosophy, its social and 
ethical forms; some of which it is discarding, some it is cxplainmg away, 
and the rest it is rcsliaping. It is thus showing its great potentialities for 
progress, which is ultimately due to the plastic nature of its spiritual 
culture capable of change and adaptation. This is what Macnicol calls 
the "omnivorous capacity" of Hinduism, which has eluded the grasp of 
most of its Western critics, who try to identify it with some of its external 
and accidental forms, without understanding its essential spirituality 
which has assumed divergent external forms to suit changmg circum¬ 
stances. Many writers, both historians and philosophers, wonder how 
Indian culture could have survived impacts, attacks, conflicts and con¬ 
vulsions of more than four thousand years. The reason lies in the adaptable 
nature of its essentially plastic spiritual basis. 

With the advent of the British, Christianity became an influential 
religion, which provoked Hinduism to reflect upon itself and compare 
its own doctrines with those of Christianity. Western orientalists, including 
some missionaries, began studying Indian languages, religions, history and 
philosophy, which stimulated the Indians to study their own culture. The 
dawn and growth of nationalism prompted them to discover what was 
truly great and strong in their past. Constant criticisms of Western 
scholars and thinkers enabled them to realize the weaknesses that had 
crept into their religion, philosophy and culture and to differentiate the 
adventitious from the essential. Nationalism is this-worldly. Its aim is 
the welfare and prosperity of the nation and the comfort and happiness 
of the individual here in this world In the wake of the British rule entered 
scientific and humanistic thought of the West, which also necessitated 
a reshaping of India's spiritual culture. All these factors have brought 
about not only a revival but also a reinterpretation, and not only re¬ 
interpretation but also reorientation of Indian thought. This activity is 
expressing itself in four main fields, the social, the religious, the political 
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and the philosophical, though in India it is difficult to demarcate them 
sharply. Their difference is a difference between dominant aspects. 


2. MOVEMENTS OF SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 

REFORMS 

Christian Criticism and Hindu Reaction .—With the establishment of 
the British Rule, the missionaries found in India a vast field for their 
activities. They did not understand the spiritual basis of Hinduism which 
presented to the external observer a medley of the highest forms of 
spiritual and yogic discipline combined with primitive forms of worship 
and sacrifice; the belief in the same Divinity in all human beings along 
with the worst forms of caste system and untouchability. The missionaries 
exposed these defects, identified Hinduism with them in their arguments 
for proselytization. The missionaries also started many educational 
institutions and hospitals, which helped to spread rational and humani¬ 
tarian ideas among the people. 

Hinduism bafB.es all attempts at definition. Unlike Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity, it is not foimded by a single person. It is a natural growth of the 
expression of the spiritual, and retains most of the outmoded features 
through which it grew. Its basic doctrine is the spirituality of man, and it 
upholds the realization of the inner Spirit as the highest aim of life. It 
allows and encourages every form of cult and worship, provided it recog¬ 
nizes this basic spiritual truth. This attitude led to the retention of all 
forms of idol worship, though the idol was reinterpreted as a s5nnbol of 
the Divine. In this way, inwardness was conferred upon the crudest cults. 
But the external forms remained and their significance was missed by the 
common follower. 

The educated who were influeaced by the preachings of the Christian 
chtirches thought that Hinduism ^ould be reformed rather than re¬ 
nounced. This led to the different movements for social and religious 
reform. We shall briefly discuss them here. 

The Brdhmo-Samdj .—Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded the Brahmo-Samaj 
in 1828, with the idea not only of reforming Hindu religion but also of 
reforming Hindu society. Strongly influenced by Islam and Christianity, 
he opposed polytheism, mythology and idolatry, and preached that 
Brahman (God) should be wor^pped in its pure form. On the philo¬ 
sophical side, he upheld theism as opposed to what is generally called the 
pantheism of Sadikara, according to whom Brahman is all and yet beyond 
all determination. None of these teachings was new and objectionable to 
the orthodoxy. But Ram Mohan Roy went farther and abolished caste 
distinctions and introduced widow remarriage among his followers. He 
also persuaded Lord William Bentinck to abolish the cruel practice of 
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suitcv in 1829. Tho Br.lhmo-Saniaj bccamo a reformed church of Hinduism 
Confined mainly to the Westernized and the educated Hindus, it h ad 
among its followers such tmiincnt persons as Maliarsi Debendranath 
Tagore, Koshab Chandra Sen, Jagadish Chandra Bose, Profulla Chandra 
Roy, Brajendranath Seal and Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Prdrthand-Samclj .—A similar reformed society is the Prarthana- 
samaj of Bombay, founded in 1867 by Dr. Atmaram Pandurang. Like 
Br^hmoism, it is thcislic and devotional in outlook. Sir R, G. Bhandarkar 
Justice Ranadc, Sir N. G. Chandravarkar and Ramabai were among its 
prominent members. 

The Arya-Samdj.-—The Arya-Sam.lj was founded by Svami Dayananda 
Sarasvati in the year 1875. Dayananda is often compared to Luther for 
his preaching, “Back to the Vedas” He tried to revive the Vcdic religion, 
emphasizing tho importance of sacrifice and discouraging the worship of 
idols and many deities and distinctions of castes. He tried also to turn 
Hinduism into a combatant and proselytizing faith in order to prevent 
conversion and to reconvert the Hindus wlio had been converted into other 
faiths, and partly succet‘d(Ml in his mission. 

The Thcosophical .Sot nVv.--The Thooso])hical Society is another 
organization which contributed largely tt) Indian renaissance. Theosophy 
was introduced into India by Madame Hlavatsky and ('olonel Oclott and 
Adyar (Madras) became the Society’s headtiuarters in X882. The Theo- 
sophical Society, being a world organization throwing its gates open to the 
followers of every religion, is not a branch of Hinduism. But it came as 
a message from the West to the Hindus that there were many good 
things in their faith which even others can accept. Mrs. Annie Besant, 
who was, for a long lime, il.s fonmiost leader, even taught that Hinduism 
and Buddhism were tho greatest religions of the world. This helped the 
Hindus in rallying against adverse criticism and encouraged them to 
search for the grc*atest elements in their religion and got rid of its distorted 
expressions. The Theo.sophical Society began to publish the many basic 
Scripture.s and their translations. 

The main principh‘S of the Society are to bo found in Leadbeater's 
T'extbook of Theosophy. Its ceutnil doctrines are the immanence of God 
and the solidarity of man. “Its secondary teachings arc those which are 
common teachings of all religions, living or dead; the Unity of God, the 
triplicity of hLs manifi'station; the descent of S])irit into matter, and hence 
the graded ranks of Intelligences, whereof humanity is one; the growth 
of humanity by the unfoldment of consciousness and the evolution of 
bodies, i.e. reincarnation, tin* progress of the growth under inviolable 
law, the law of causality, i.e. kitrman, the environment of this growth, 
i.e. the three worlds, physical, emotional and mental, or earth, the 
intermediate world and heaven; tho existence of divine Teachers, super¬ 
human men, often called the White Brotherhood, the £lder Brothers of 
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the race."I It will be found thus that many of characteristic 

elements of Hinduism have been incorporated in Theosophy. It is no 
wonder that it should have attracted many educated IndicUis to its fold. 

The Rdmakrishna Mission .—It is difficult to dissociate soc»il reform 
from religious reform in India. The first person to discourage social 
reformers as such, asking them to go back first to spiritual realization 
and learn to separate the essentials from non-essentials, was Svami 
Vivekananda, who foimded the Ramakrishna Mission in 1897. He felt 
more strongly than many others that the true Hindu religion could not 
be lost if a sudra read the Vedas, if a widow remarried, if an untouchable 
was touched, if a non-Hindu was converted to Hinduism or if a Hindu 
married a non-Hindu. Hence he taught that all reforms could be made 
within the Hindu fold itself, without starting new societies, which tended 
to become new divisions and castes within Hinduism, thereby endangering 
its solidarity. It should be said to the credit of the Ramakrishna Mission 
that it has been trying systematically not only to eschew all caste, creed 
and race distinctions, but also as closely to associate and even identify 
itself with the main Hindu tradition as it is possible for it to do without 
reintroducing these distinctions. And it may be added that it has accom¬ 
plished this task admirably well. 

Vivek an anda was a disciple of Ramakrishna, who preached that 
all religions taught the same spiritual truth. Ramakrishna was not an 
academical philosopher and did not arrive at the conclusion through 
ratiocination. He had no Western education and his knowledge of even 
the ancient idstras was meagre. He was an ordinary priest at the temple 
of Kali in Daksi^e&vara near Calcutta. But he was a spiritual genius 
and realized the truth of the inner Spirit through devotion to the goddess. 
He prayed in a church and a mosque to realize the unity of faiths. He 
therefore preached the unity of all religions. Svami Vivekananda also 
preached the identity of the spiritual truth behind all religions. He saw 
this truth in the monistic idealism of VedSnta as expounded by Samkara 
in bis commentaries on the XJpani^ads and the Brahma-sutra. So philo¬ 
sophically, the Ramakrishna Order follows the tradition {sampraddya) 
of Saihkara. But monks are taken from all sects and castes of Hinduism, 
and also from other religions. 

One great iimovation which Vivekananda introduced into the order is 
compulsory social service which every novice had to do before becoming 
a monk {samnydsin ); and many do it even afterwards. Vivekananda got 
the idea from the Christian missions. Service of the poor is called the 
wor&hip of daridra-ndrdyana (God as the poor), which is an application 
of the ancient truth that the Divine resides in every man. In this field, 
the Mission has been doing splendid work, running educational and charitable 
institutions, hospitals and industrial schools, and organizing relief work. 
Hinduism, in this modern phase, tries to show that renunciation is not 
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opposed to self social and humanitarian service; nay, that the latter 
offers good training in the practice of selflessness. 


3. THINKERS IN THE POLITICAL SPHERE 

A Handicap of Traditional Outlook. —^With the rise of nationalism, when 
India felt the need for strong and sincere political activity, her leaders 
felt that they were handicapped by the other-worldly attitude which the 
ancient rcli{>ion and philosophy engendered in the minds of many. 
Reorientation of Hinduism for political inspiration thus became necessary. 

Tilak and the New Interpretation of the GTtd. —Lokamdnya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak reinterjneted tin* Bhagavad-Gitd showing that according to it 
knnna-nichga (the way of action) is the highest of all the paths of God- 
realization Eor Lord Krsna repeatedly exhorts Arjuna to act without 
thinking that he is the agent of his actions, to do his duty without thinking 
ot the lesiilts, and the whole of the GTtd would be pointless, were it not 
for pioiiipting the dejected Arjuna to act. 

In addition to the nidrga (jiath to salvation) advocated by Buddhism, 
which consists, as later Jhiddhists uiidi'rstood it, in resolving the individual 
into nothing, orlhodox Hinduism advocated mainly three, jndna-mdrga 
(the path of knowledge), bhakii-nidrga (the path of devotion) and karma- 
niarga (the path of action). The first two generally involve renunciation 
of everything including action and eschewing all connection with the 
worltl. The third preaches performance of actions, at the same time 
thinking of oneself as only an instrument in the hands of God {nimitta- 
fnaira) and not as the agent of actions. For some reason or other, most 
of the religious leaders {dearyas), including Sariikara and RamSLnuja, 
underestimated the value of karma-marga, with the result that, in general, 
the a.spirant after the Divine developed indifference to action and values 
of the world; and this attitude resulted in lack of interest in matters 
social and political. This is considered to be one of tlic reasons for the 
political downfall of India. 

1 he Revolutionary Movement and the Revival of the Heroic Cult .—^The 
revtflutionary leaders of Ihmgal found another aspect of the ancient 
religion u.seful for the purpose. Bengal has long been the home of the 
Tdntric worship of sakti or the energy aspect of Divinity, which is 
identified sometimes with the terrible, destructive aspect of the universe 
and the worship of which is attended with the slaughter of animals. In 
Maharflstra (Bombay) also this form of worship has been ipreva’ient, 
particularly among the lighting castes, as would be evident ifrom the fact 
that the great Marhatta hero, Shivaji worshipped the god*.dess Bhavani. 
The revolutionaries revived the worship of the dynamics divine power for 
the infusion of courage and heroism. The Bhagavadi^-iAtd interpreted as 
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a. gospel of work witliout fear and. attacliment also became a source of 
inspiration to them. The motherland figured in their imagination as the 
concrete embodiment of the Divine Mother. She became Mother India 
{Bhdrata-^atS) and an object of worship; service of this Mother became 
their religion. Killing of the enemy for the emancipation of the motherland 
came also to be justified and supported with the authority of the G^td in 
which Lord K^ma persuaded Arjrma to kill even his kinsmen as a matter 
of duty, 

Mahdtmd Gandhi. —^Mahatma Gandhi gave a new turn to the political 
ideology of India. Violence in every sphere and form was, for him, a sin. 
It was the result of inner weakness and fear and the lack of faith in the 
inner divinity of man. Political freedom was only a means to the spiritual 
freedom of man and not an end in itself. Adoption of a bad means, even 
for a good end, corrupts the man as well as the end achieved. He dis¬ 
couraged, therefore, the use of violence even in politics. He attempted 
also to interpret the teachings of the Scriptures, particularly the G%id, in 
this light. 

Hindu Spirituality and the New Ideas of Socialism and Communism .— 
Besides the ideas of democracy as represented by the British and American 
forms of government, the ideas of socialism and communism also have 
spread among the higher and lower strata of the Indian society. But they 
will not and cannot come into conflict with Hindu religion as such. One 
great difference between the Christian religious institutions and the Hindu 
is the emphasis which the latter place upon renunciation. Though Christ 
preached that it is as difficult for the rich man to enter heaven as it is 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, the history of the Christian 
Church, except for some orders, is a glaring example of how His teaching 
is discarded. Further, the Church entered secular politics so many times 
and so aggressively that it presented a most unfavourable contrast 
between itself and the meek humility of the Galilean who died on the 
Cross. The popular mind of Europe came in time to identify Christianity 
with power, capitalism and worldly splendour, and began to suspect an 
element of insincerity in its other-worldly teachings. But in India, what¬ 
ever the labourer may say against the capitalist, he does not think that the 
samnydsin in his red robes is an agent of the capitalists or that he can 
ever be made such an agent It is therefore not safe to think that because 
the Indians are highly religious, socialism and communism can never 
establish themselves in India. They may fail, but not for that reason. 
The word religious is ambiguous: if it means spiritual, the Indians are 
certainly so; if it means that the Indians will tenaciously cling to certain 
external forms, then we are mistaken. Caste system, untouchability, and 
all forms of capitalism may be abolished; even then the Indians can 
claim to be spiritual and reject the materialism of Western communism. 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru utters a significant truth when he says in his 
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India and the World'*' that, though India may turn, in her attempt to 
solve her new problems, to the new civilization built up and fostered by 
Soviet Russia, she will do so “in her own way, making the structure fit 
in with the genius of her people,” It is again the truth of the plastic 
spirituality of Hinduism. 


4. METAPHYSICAL CURRENTS 

The religious, social and political movements described above form 
a stirring atmosphere to contemporary philosophers of India, both 
academical and non-academical. It is yet not true to say that all the 
Indian philosophers are actuated by all the currents. Even those who 
have felt their force have not developed their thought in all the directions. 
But it is a promising sign that many arc becoming increasingly conscious 
of the new task that faces the philosophers of India 

The Philosophy of Tagore. —Rabindranath Tagore is a poet rather than 
a professional philosopher. But he attempted to present a coherent view 
of the world in some of his books. Tagore is a monist, though he does not 
deny the reality of the world. Like most of the contemporary Indian 
thinkers he denounces the negative attitude towards the world and does 
not regard it as a product of maya or illusion, as some popular traditional 
forms of the Advaita did. He believes that God has expressed Himself 
in His creation. True insight reveals, therefore, the beauty and harmony 
of God's creative act behind all apparent conflict and chaos in this world. 
Tagore says that the world may be appearance, mdyd, produced by God. 
Yet it is God’s work of art, and God is the artist. We are interested 
naturally in the picture painted on the canvas and not in the blank 
canvas as suclji. 

Though Tagore admits that logically the impersonal Absolute or 
Brahman cannot be disproved he says that in religion, which belongs to 
the phenomenal world, Reality is best understood as the supreme Person. 
Tagore's absolutism is, therefore, personalistic. As finite beings, we cannot 
understand the Supreme as impersonal; for our thought, which is limited 
and finite, puts its own limitations upon the unlimited, and “limitation 
of the unlimited is personality: God is personal when He creates.” 

The supreme Person is the Law of all laws. The so-called laws are only 
reflections of His unity in the manifold. So these laws will not be felt as 
restraining the activity and limiting the freedom of the finite human 
being, if he surrenders his individuality to the supreme Person and 
becomes one with Him. And becoming one with Him means losing our¬ 
selves in Him through love. Love is truth. In knowledge, the distinction 
between the known and the knower is not lost; but it is overcome in love. 

Dr. Bhagav&n Dds and his Advaita as Inclusive of Negativity. —The 
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unwillingness to treat the world as a mere negative entity, without being 
and value, is noticeable also in the philosophy of Dr. Bhagavan Das. 
He thinks that Saihkara's formulation of Advaita was not right • because, 
of the two factors, the “I” and the “This,” Saiiikara affirmed the "I” 
and denied the “This.” But the one cannot exist without the other. The 
nature of ultimate Reality must include both as two moments. But the 
“I” is not the “This.” So the form of Reality is best expressed by saying, 
“I-This-Not” i^ham-elavirmcC). 

The relation between the “I” and the “This” is iakti (power, force) 
or negation. The relation is the rdlation of necessity, for it holds between 
the members of an indivisible whole. "I-This-Not" is a unity, not a mere 
combination of three independent terms. “This necessity is the one law 
of all laws, because it is the nature of the changeless, timeless, spaceless 
Absolute; all laws flow from it, and are included within it.” Dr. Bhagavan 
Das calls this idkt% by the name mdya, treating it as a combination of 
“Is” and "Is not,” not as ^aihkara interprets it as neither “Is” nor “Is 
not.” He is more known as a writer on social problems than as a meta¬ 
physician. He thinks that philosophy ought to be practical and helpful 
to man and society. In his writings, he interprets caste in the light of 
the psychological divisions enunciated by Plato in his Republic. 

Mr. J. Krishnamurtt .—Once a central figure in the Theosophical 
Society, Mr. Krishnamurti does not dlaim allegiance to any philosophical 
system or tradition. He is an advocate of that principle of Hindu sddhana 
(spiritual discipline) according to which one should try for one's salvation 
and no vicarious help can redeem one from bondage. Neither a guru, nor 
the observance of ritual, nor obedience to tradition will help a man. 
Spiritual truth lies deep within oneself, and so it has to be realized by 
oneself and by one's own eflorts. 

Reality is pure life running its course. Our individuality is created in 
it through ignorance. When the latter is dispelled, the individual becomes 
one with pure life, and his strife ends. Life passes flrom unconscious 
perfection in the lower forms of natmre to conscious perfection in the “1.” 
It is in ignorance that we treat Truth or God as lying beyond us. 

This life is beyond duality, and it is natural for man to become one 
with it. “As a river makes its way to the sea, so must the individual 
make his way to reality.” Nay, nature herself sees that man finally 
dissolves his individuality and so xmiversal salvation is a predeter¬ 
mined fact. 

The illusory “I,” which is opposed to “not-I,” is dissolved by what 
Krishnamurti calls the method of self-consciousness, which is the method 
of becoming more and more self-conscious until ultimately self-conscious¬ 
ness itself vani^es. “Consciousness is of the ego, and when we are rid 
of our consciousness, there is reality that is free of self-conscio usne ss.'* 

^r% Aurobindo Ghosh .—^Aurobindo Ghosh is a practical and mystic. 
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In his philosophy, he is greatly influenced by Ihe Western scientific theory 
of t'volution and the Western positive attitude to the material world 
Bui he discovered both the elements in the Saiva and the ^akta forms 
of the Advaita. One can see the influence of those traditions {sampradaya^ 
both in his sadhand (religious practice) and his philosophy. The Tantras 
interpret mdyd not as mere illusion but treat it as a jDositive entity, as 
the Sakti (energy) of Siva, which evolves, without aflecting the purity 
of Siva, the world out of itself. Aurobindo reinterprets the G%td from his 
own point of view. ITie aim of his yoga is to gather the power of the 
Absolute and use it for the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth. 
Aft tlie pva (individual) is essentially identical with the Absolute ( 5 iva), 
ht‘ can do so. The world is real and is the result of the transformation 
{pariiulma) of ^>akti. Corresponding to the evolution of matter out of 
there is involution of it into Sakti. This process is cyclic. Here 
Aurobindo introduces the modem conception of evolution of life and mind 
out of matter. Sakti is identical with Siva (the Brahman or the Absolute) 
as heat is with lire, and is therefore conscious like Him. Tlie involution 
of matter into Sakti, which is the reverse form of the original evolution, 
i.s the same as the evolution of the forms of life and mind out of matter. 
Matter transforms itS('l£ into the higher form of life, and life into mind 
and consciousness. The mind is the mind of the jtva, above which there 
are three supernal minds, the Overmind, the Supermind and Sac-cid-dnanda 
which is the liighcst ideal to be realiised. The realization of it places at 
the disposal of man, who th('n becomes identical with ^iva Himself, the 
latter’s Sakti (power); and man becomes Superman. But this Superman, 
unlike the superman of Nietzsche, is not an egotist, self-assertive and 
aggressive, but one who has surrendered his own ego {ahamkdreC) to ^iva 
and merged himself in the Absolute. He is a self-ruler and does not strive 
to stamjT his own individuality upon the world. 

VrofessoY K. C. hhattacluirya .—Professor K. C. Bhattacharya supports 
the philosophy of Absolute Monism. He docs not attempt to interpret 
or expound Saihkara’s doctrine, but tries to defend its truth by a new 
approach through the philosophy of Kant. He is not satisfied, however, 
with the agnosticism of Kant with regard to the Ideas of Reason. According 
to Kant, none of the categories of understanding are applicable to the 
thing.s-in-thcmselves and they are, therefore, unknowable. At this point, 
Bhattacharya joins issue with Kant and follows the Upani^ads which 
declare Brahman to be beyond speech and thought and yet not 
unknowable. 

It is difficult to explain his intricate argument in a short section, but 
the central idea seems to be that we speak of everything including the 
Absolute; so everything is spcakable. The speakable is of two kinds, the 
symbolically speakable and the literally speakable. The literally speakable 
comprises what is spoken of for information and what is only spoken but 
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not spoken of. Of these what is only spoken is spoken either as s\mbolized. 
or as meant. Truth is only s5nnbolically spoken, reality is literally spoken 
as symbolized, and the self-subsistent is literally spoken as meant, “None 
of these is spoken of as information, while fact is spoken of as information.” 
We thus get Truth, Reality and Self-subsistent and Fact as the four kinds 
of objects of speech. The difference between Truth and Reality is that 
while the latter is enjoyed, the former is not. 

Radhakrishnan and the Advaita of Integral Experience .—He is a follower 
of ^amkara, though he does not treat the world as an illusion as most of 
the traditional followers of ^ariikara do. He regards mdyd as a concept 
of explanation. It means only that the creation of the world is inexplicable, 
but not that the world is devoid of value and importance. He would 
rather regard the world as a combination of Being and Non-being, sat 
and a-sat, than as neither sat nor a-sat, as most of the later logical exponents 
of Advaita would hold, ^aihkara himself speaks of the appearance, in one 
place, as the combination of truth and untruth (op. satydnrte mithii- 
nikrtya), and Radhakrishnan can be said to follow him in this respect. 

Radhakrishnan reconciles the views of ^aihkara and Ram^uja by 
maintaining that the Brahman of ^aihkara is the Absolute and that of 
Ramanuja is God. God is a person, but the Absolute is not. God is an 
object of the intellect, but the Absolute is known through intuition. 
Intuition is higher than intellect and it overcomes the dualism of subject 
and object. Our thought is limited; and when it tries to grasp the supra- 
rational Absolute, it imposes its own limitations on the former. Thus God 
is the Absolute pressed into the moulds of thought, which cannot do 
away with the distinction between the self and the other. But the dis¬ 
tinction is overcome in intuition, which is yet a form of experience more 
direct {sdk§dt) than thought and perception, which is not infra-rational 
but supra-rational. 

Radhakrishnan believes in the simultaneous salvation of all {sarva- 
mukti) but not in the salvation of each separately {pratyeka-mukti). This 
view is not new to the Advaita, and was held by one of the sub-Schools 
headed by Vacaspati. As God is the creator of the world, so long as the 
world lasts God must continue as God without becoming one with the 
Absolute. But the individual {jtva) who is a creature of God, must remain 
with God till the latter enters the Absolute. And the world cannot 
disappear if there is a single soul without salvation. So individual salvation 
can only be incomplete salvation; and souls that realize the ultimate 
Truth will remain with God till the final dissolution of the world. 
Radhakrishnan is a meliorist. In fact, some form of meliorism is ultimately 
unavoidable; for it would be imreasonable to imagine that God would 
better the world by a fiat or an act of miracle while human beings merely 
look on. God works only through human beings. His creatures, leaders 
of men in thought and action. This is a truth implied by the Hindu 
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doctrine of incarnation {avatam)', for such men really possess sparks of 
the Divine. 


NOTES 

1. Underhill: Coutempo^iuy rhoitghi nj India^ p, 206. 

2. p. 209. 
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CHAPTER XX —continued 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN 
THOUGHT (B) 

I 

No precise date can be fixed for the birth of contemporary' India, but we 
can trace its beginnings in the half-century after the death of Aurangzeb. 
This was the period which saw the gradual rise of European political 
influence and the parallel decay of power of Indian principalities. The 
decisive battle of Panipat took place in the same year as the battle of 
Wandewash. Between them, they decided the course of the future political 
developments on the Indian sub-continent. 

An earlier chapter has indicated how the clashing movements and con¬ 
tending ideas of these tumultuous days led to the rise of Shah Walliullah 
who attempted a synthesis of old and new in order to achieve a regenera¬ 
tion of Moslem society. The seed that was sown by him germinated in his 
own life-time, but his influence became even more widespread after his 
death. Within a century after him, his teachings bore fruit in the form of 
a vigorous movement led by Maulvi Saiyed Ahmed of Rae Bareilly and 
Maulvi Mohammad Ismail of Delhi. Saiyed Ahmed W’as a pupil of Shah 
Abdul Qadir, the eldest son of Shah WalliuUah. The object of the move¬ 
ment was to revive the spirit of Islam by creating a modem State on 
truly Islamic lines. With his friend and admirer, Maulvi Mohammad Ismail 
who was a man of great learning and a polished speaker, Saiyed Ahmed 
selected the predominantly Moslem area in the North-Western part of 
India for organizing this movement. The geographical and political 
situation there offered greater chances of initial success and a strong 
band of Moslems all over Northern India flocked under his banner. 

It is wrong to consider this movement as an attempt at the revival of 
narrow-minded theological orthodoxy. The last great martyr of the cau.se, 
Shah Ismail, was, like its foimder Shah Walliullah, a very philosophical 
and broad-minded religious thinker. He too believed in the unity' of faiths 
and gave utterance to his conviction that the same Divine Guidance is the 
source of all great religions. They differ in their forms and rituals but they 
are only the outer garb which had to be changed from time to time to suit 
different times and different climes. 

Shah Ismail, in his philosophical book, the Ahaqat, writes about the 
Divine Sage, “The Siddique,"' in the following terms: “If he finds himself 
among the people who believe in Torah (The Old Testament) and is asked 
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Id sit as a judge among them he will give his decisions according to the 
Law of Moses, and similarly among the Christians he will decide according 
to the New Testament; and among the followers of the Qurdn, he will 
decide according to the Qwdn. The fact is that in all great religions fol¬ 
lowed by large portions of humanity, you will find people who are in tune 
with the T)ivinc. Christian monks, Jewish Rabbis, Greek Philosophers, 
Zoroastrians, Hindu the patterns of their spiritual approach to the 

Life Divine are found in a stable condition in the Realm of the Spirit. All 
these great creeds originate in that Realm. They were all pure at the 
source, but with the lapse of time they acquired vicious accretions in the 
form of wrong ideas and bad customs. All creeds get distorted by per¬ 
verted inierpndations and the minds of their followers arc prevented from 
r(‘alizing the original spirit of their teachings. Later generations give quite 
a different meaning to the original cieeiL The .sage possesses the capacity 
of removing all accretions and discovering the original shape and essence 
of a religion He sees it in the Realm of the Spirit in all its original purity 
becimse his soul is awake." 

The Hiitish stigmatized the movement as the Wahabi Movement, but 
this is not corn'd Maulvi S.iiyed Ahmed, although he had been to Arabia 
and was fully actiuainted with the Wahabi trend of thought, was not a 
followi'r of Mohammad bin Abdul Wahab of Nejd. The ultimate goal of 
both of them was, no doubt, almost the .same. They both sought to purify 
Islamic thought and spirit from foreign elements and to present to the 
world a complete picture of genuine Islamic conceptions, political, social 
and ndigious. This parallelism between the two movements has led to the 
erroneous bi'lief that the Indian movement was an offshoot of the Wahabi 
impulse'. As a matter of fact, it was a thing of indigenous growth 
having its roots in the teachings of Shah Waliullah of Delhi and not 
of Moliammad bin Abdul Wahab fif Nejd. The error is attributable 
to the general ignorance of Shah Waliullah's views and of Maulvi 
Saiyed Ahmed's association with those who had received inspiration 
direct from him. 

The Walinllali movc'tnenl which still continues to produce thinkers, 
revolutionaries and great Iheolgians did not succeed in its attempt at an 
over all reformati«)n or revolution, but it created potentialities which con¬ 
tinued to bii partially effective in the religious and political movements of 
modern times. The late Maulana Obaidullah Sindhi (1881-1948) lived and 
worked in the conviction that this teaching if jiropcrly understood and 
worked is capable of creating a revolutionary state and society. Such a 
society could synthesize the heritage of all the great cultures, leaving to 
every people the freedom to develop according to its own peculiar genius. 
Unity in diversity is the law of life in all its aspects and it should be the 
basis of the internationalism of peoples and creeds. God does not want a 
colourless uniformity of humanity. Intolerance of other cultures and 
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creeds is a sign of ignorance. A narrow-minded religious man is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. 


II 

For any new movement of reconstruction of Muslim thought and life 
we have to come to the year 1857 when the mutiny finally smashed the 
already tottering body politic and gave a death-blow to Muslim power 
and influence. The new conquering and overwhelming pow’er came from 
beyond the Seven Seas. It was very soon realized by great thinkers and 
reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan that it 
was not a simple military conquest and that the West had gained power 
over the Fast by superiority of knowledge. Instead of vainly striving to 
revolt against the foreigner and to preach hatred for him, the wiser course 
would be to reform our own life and assimilate the new values brought 
by the West and create a new synthesis of material and scientific progress 
with our own spiritual heritage, if we could free it from all blighting and 
thwarting encumbrances. There is a great deal that is common between 
these great thinkers and reformers. Both of them were great scholars who 
set to work to make a study of comparative religion and get back to the 
essence of their own great heritage. Both of them strove to throw off the 
crushing burden of their respective orthodoxies. Both of them attempted a 
reconciliation of science and religion. Both of them were rationalists and 
believed that theism of the purist and the highest kind was a rational 
creed and the religion of nature. Both of them believed that no society can 
lead a healthy life that spurns all change and progress. Both of them 
believed that religion instead of being a conservative and reactionary 
force, retarding the progress of humanity by fossilized dogmas, ought to 
become a d5mamic force for all-round amelioration and advance. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan began to interpret Islam in terms of rationalism 
and naturalism of the nineteenth century. He attempted to free Islam 
and Moslem society from the shackles of obnoxious orthodox^’. It was an 
anti-mullah movement, therefore all mullahdom gathered together to 
thwart his attempts at reform. For the history of Moslem thought in India 
thf* dis tingiiishing feature of Syed Ahmed Khan’s attitude towards Islam 
is that he sincerely believed in the eternal truth of Islam and at the same 
time was convinced that original Islam could be completely reconciled 
with modem science and rationalism. He held that the best elements of 
modem European science and culture could be assimilated by the East as 
the West had once assim il ated the cultural heritage of Islam. He was by 
no means a blind imitator of the West nor was he suffering from that 
inferiority complex from which at least two later generations of Indians 
suffered so deplorably. He gathered roimd him a batch of cognate spirits 
who together defeated the forces of reaction that were ranged against the 
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movement, though he did not achieve that amount of success which, his 
progressive thought deserved. Aligarh continued to jjroduce leaders of 
thought and action though none of them reached the calibre of its founder 
He wanted his nation to get rid of British domination in the long run by 
assimilating the values of modern civilization. As Macaulay prophesied in 
his famous Minute on education in 1835, that English education will ulti¬ 
mately create dark Englishmen in India who will demand to be governed 
by British democratic institutions, so Syed Ahmed Khan his contem¬ 
porary was convinced that Islamic abiding values could be and should 
be synthesized with modem science and progress to create a free and 
self-respecting nation. He was no mystic and revolutionary like Shah 
Waliullah but he was one with that great thinker of the eiirly eighteenth 
century in believing in tht> rationality and universality of religion when 
seen in all its purity. 


Ill 

So far as the rational interpretation of Islam and the Quran is con¬ 
cerned, the most notable commentary after the commentary of Syed 
Ahmeil Khan is the work of Maulana Abul Kalain Azad. He started as a 
versatile litterateur and journalist, then drifte<l into practical politics and 
the .struggle to free thi' country from foreign domination and ended by 
becoming a great political leadt'r on the one hand and one of the most 
liberal and scholarly commentators of the Qur<Ui and Islam on the other. 
Although his early education was entirely Islamic and (Oriental he im- 
bibt'd through the gift of his supreme intelligence much of the spirit of 
modi'ni scientific research. AccoixUng to his own statcunent there is hardly 
any thorn of doubt that has not at one time or othc*r i^rickcd his heart. 
Olf and on he has be(’ii pluugc'd into scepticism but he has ultimately 
emerged as a staunch and sinetTe believer in Islam as presented in the 
QitrdH. Like Syed Ahmed Khan he believc*s that there is no antagonism 
between gcuminc religious and genuine scientific research though his 
knowledge of modern science and modern movements is much wider and 
richer than could have been i)ossiblo for Syed Ahmt'd Khan in his time. 

As his thought attitudes touch Syed Ahmed Khan in one aspect, so one 
could regard him as a link in the chain of Shah Waliullah’s movement. We 
have already referred to the concepts of Shah Waliullah and his followers 
about the universality of religion and the fundamt'ntal unity of faiths. 
We liavc seen that both Shah Waliullah and Shah Ismail believed that 
beneath the difference of ritual and common law of various religions there 
is one and the same divine Spirit and source. 'Fixe laws and conventions 
and the forms of wotsship of different religions are the outer garb of the 
spirit, and there should be no dispute about these forms. Abul Kalam has 
expounded at length his thesis that I.slnm is not one t>ut of many religions 
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wdth any exclusive dogmas, but is the name given to that universal religion 
which consists of belief in one God who is immanent in the universe and 
also transcends it and a belief in the moral order and a life beyond. Ac¬ 
cording to him, active love and Providence are His chief attributes w'hich 
create all that is true and good and beautiful, and lau' is derived from 
love. 

Abul Kalam's emphasis on Islam as universal religion necessarily makes 
him relegate to the background the law's and forms and rituals wdiich are 
different in different religions. This is in accord with the interpretation of 
Shah WaliuUah as given by his great modem disciple the late Maulana 
Obaidullah Sindhi. Both of these thinkers have provoked a good deal of 
opposition from orthodoxy w'hich believes that the laws and rituals of 
Islam are an integral part of it; they are not a garb but a part of the body 
and spirit of Islam. Among the modem Moslem nations only the Turks 
have openly declared their belief and embodied it in their body politic 
that the eternal and abiding values of Islam are different from legislation 
which must vary as the circumstances change. If Abul Kalam Azad had 
been in Turkey he would have heartily and with considerable scholarship 
supported the Kemalist movement to separate legislation from the essen¬ 
tials of Islam and make progress free and unhampered. 

Abul Kalam, who had ceased to believe in the separation of Islam as a 
religion, consistently strove to create one nation in India. He believed 
that that which separated the different communities in India w'as im- 
essential and the essential unity of the multifarious humanity in India 
could be realized by liberal leadership in religion and politics. Some 
people think that his leadership in the national movement reacted on his 
religious conceptions and made him interpret Islam as a universal religion 
which could embrace the diversity of all other creeds. But the truth may 
well be otherwise. His belief in the universality of religion and the unity 
of humanity may well have made him averse to all separatist movements. 
The fact remains that his interpretation of Islam and the Quran and his 
concept of a universal religion make a great appeal to all liberal souls and 
his commentary is a great contribution to Islam in particular and religion 
in general. 


IV 

Undoubtedly the most outstanding thinker in contemporary Moslem 
India has been the great philosopher-poet Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Iqbal 
h q ,d the good fortune of being educated in Eastern and Islamic as well as 
Western knowledge. He was bom on Febmary Z2, 1873, and died on 
April 21, 1938. He started his career as a Lecturer in philosophy and 
literature but on his return from Europe in 1908 adopted law as a pro¬ 
fession. Very early in life he became famous as a j)oet. From the very 
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boginninp his poetry was replete with thought; it was thought tinged 
with emotion. Besides writing poems on general themes he diverted his 
supreme art towards producing patriotic poems which were widely sung 
all over lire country wherever Urdu or Hindustani was understood. His 
poem Htndnsidn Hamdrd became a sort of national anthem and was 
chanted in the Indian Assembly on the night that India attained indepen¬ 
dence. It was also a verse of his that was sung during the course of the 
running commentary when Gandhiji's ashes were being immersed in the 
Ganges. On the other hand it was his verses which were chanted on the 
creation of Pakistan; that showed how the soul of a great poet rises above 
all political divisions. 

Wiile in Europe he studied European thought and culture with a pene¬ 
trating mind. He was conscious both of the good that the West hgd to 
olfer and the conflicts of industrial imperialism which were tearing to 
pit'ces the souls of European nations. It looks paradoxical that it was 
while he was in the West that he realized the abiding values of Islam and 
the East. It appears that it was in Europe that he decided to dedicate his 
gift of poet I y to infuse a new life into his nation. After his return from 
Kuiojie he began to pondiT deeply over the problems of his country in 
general ami of the Mo.slenis in ]iarticular. The collapse of Moslem 
political, economical and cultural life touched his soul deeply and he 
began to devote his poetry to revive the drooping si^irit of his people, 
But while addressing the Moslems, lu‘ infused into his poetry life- 
giving thoughts of the East and the West. He reinterpreted Islam for the 
Moslems aiul gave his thought such an t'lnotional tinge that it stirred 
the chords of every soul. 

His first philosophical poem was Asrari Khudi (the Secrets of the Self) 
written in classical Persian. This was followed by a second equally long 
and vari<'d pbilosopliical poem, Hanmzi lickhudi (the Secrets of Selfless¬ 
ness). He preaches the doctrine of self-realization and rightful self-asser¬ 
tion which was a blend of philosophical idealism, Nietzschcan Will to 
Power, Bergsonian dlan vital and Islamic thought and traditions. He 
went on producing poems and highly emotional songs that 

wouhl stir his nation to effort and sacrifice. He complained about himself 
that he was not a man of action, but if it is true that "the verso that nerves 
a nation's heart is in it.sclE a deed," then his life was a continuous deed. 
Although he was a lawyer by profession, he made no attempt to make 
fresli laws for his i)eoplc, probably believing in the saying that "let me 
make a nation's songs and I don't care who makes its laws." He has 
become an integral x)art of the moral and intellectual consciousness of the 
Indian Moslems in a manner that is unparalleled in the history of Moslem 
India. In one of his poems he compares himself to Goethe, but although 
Goethe was more versatile and his influence on German culture is great 
and extensive, one could say without exaggeration that Goethe never 
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became a part and parcel of the German mind to the extent that Iqbal 
has become integrated with Indian Moslem consciousness. 

It is difi&cult to summarize his teaching in a few words Like all great 
geniuses, he imbibed knowledge from all directions. His poems touch all 
the vital problems of existence and always give you something which is 
high and deep. Like Shah WaliuUah and his spiritual guru, Rumi, he is a 
great reconciler of opposites. He had a m57stic strain in his soul but his 
mysticism lay in saying “yes” to life. He preaches not the negation of 
desire but the intensification, glorification and divination of desire. In¬ 
stead of urging people to seek God he urges them to seek their own true 
selves because, as he has put it, “God too is searching for man.” 

Iqbal’s thought and life-attitude are vital and d5mamic forces of con¬ 
temporary Moslem India. Although his first and direct appeal is to Moslem 
consciousness which he proposes to redirect and transform, the compre¬ 
hensive sweep of his all-embracing outlook contains universal and abiding 
elements which create a place for him in world literature. In this respect 
he resembles very much Fichte and Mazzini. Their primary aim was 
rousing the German and Italian soul respectively, to awaken their human¬ 
ity and their divinity. As thinkers and philosophers they, however, had to 
lay down sound and broad intellectual and moral fotmdations. They did 
not aim to raise an edifice of narrow and bellicose self-assertion by merely 
provoking the spirit of group consciousness. Their aim was to give their 
nations a mission and an aim of total self-realization. 

While reading and reciting the songs of Iqbal, human and dhine, one 
is sometimes reminded of the Ftemal Bhagavad-GTta, which Iqbal con¬ 
sidered to be the greatest and deepest production of Hindu spiritual and 
ethical evolution. To convince the Pancjava chief that fighting ‘for a 
righteous cause is a primary duty, Krsna had to traverse the whole gamut 
of philosophical and religious problems. The occasion appeared to be one 
of the great dynastic wars, not uncommon in the history of any country 
or nation, but the situation was utilized by a great soul to acquaint 
humanity for all time with eternal verities. It appears that an analogous 
phenomenon has happened in the contemporary history of India. Iqbal 
saw his nation bewildered by the claims of clashing forces, a victim of 
degenerate traditions and life-negating outlooks. He believed that the 
original spirit of Islam was the spirit of eternal and universal Truth which, 
if realized, could create a life-ameliorating vision for a people. Nations 
begin to peri^ only whai vision fails and truth-embodjdng urges become 
dormant or destroyed. 

In a very short sketch, one could only summarize very bri^y the 
achievements of this great philosopher poet. What is the secret of his 
greatness? The fact appears to be that it was the greatness of his soul and 
his intellect which could take up into itself the apparent contradictions of 
life-movements and reconcile them into a great synthesis. When we see 
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him opening his mind to every ideology without any fear of losing his 
centre of gravity, it sometimes appears that his thought system is mere 
eclecticism which picks up what appears to it good from every system and 
presents a beautiful bouquet of many colours. But no great soul is merely 
eclectic; mere eclecticism would not have made Iqbal the force that he 
proved to be. Ho has brought together as great opposites as Rumi the great 
mystic and Nietzsche the atheistic Darwinian Evolutionist. Nietzsche’s 
vision of Superman sometimes degenerates into that of a super¬ 
beast that throws away into a limbo of degenerate concepts the spiritual 
values created during a long course of the spiritual evolution of 
About Nietzsche, Iqbal writes that he has the heart of a believer with the 
intellect of an iiilidcl. Iqbal believed that some aspects of his revaluation 
of values are real and may be safely combined with and transformed by 
healthy spiritual development. Rumi said that the human species has to 
be transformed and transcended and thus sj^oke also Zarathushtra in 
Nietzsche; but the objective and the process made the difference. 

On th<‘ grand canvas of Iqbal, even dark shades enhance the greatness 
f)f the jiictnre. He was greatly influenced by Bergson’s doctrine of creative 
evolution. He agnn'd with l^ergson and the mystics about the inadequacy 
of a merely logical intellect. Without the help of intuition, intellect can¬ 
not get to the core of B<‘ing and make man in tune with the Infinitely 
Creative dlan which ho identified with the God of Theism and the reli¬ 
gious experience of great mystics for whom ultimate Reality was static 
and dynamic at the same time. As it was the jjurpose of Iqbal to d5mamize 
humanity, he laid great emjfiiasis on the I)ynamic Absolute in whose 
dynamism man must share in order to become truly human and Divine 
at the same time. 

Evolutionism seems to be the ‘'seiigoistt’ the spirit of the times. Iqbal’s 
great contemporary mystic and thinker Sri Aurobindo has transformed 
the entire Hindu spiritual heritage into a doctrine of dynamic spiritual 
evolution. Aurobindo takes in his sweep nineteenth-century materialism 
and Iwcnticlh'-ccntury socialism and communism and attempts to give an 
outlook to humanity of integral human development which should leave 
no side of his life untouched and untransformed. Sri Aurobindo has by a 
great spiritual vision comprehended into one organized whole the heritage 
oi the East and the West, the old and the new. There is, however, one 
difference between Iqbal and Aurobindo; Iqbal is not a man of direct 
mystical experiences but his great emphasis on intuition makes him 
hover on the border line of mysticism. His perception of mystic truth is 
only with the ax')prchension of a poet and a philosopher. Aurobindo is 
rooted into Vcdflntic consciousness and harks back to the ancient sages of 
India who had a direct vision of Truth and lived it. Iqbal is rooted in the 
spiritual consciousness of Islam. Starting from different roads they seem 
to converge on very similar object. If Truth is one like God and the uni- 
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verse, this similarity of outlook of two great religious thinkers of India is 
nothing to be wondered at. 

Many centuries back India produced two great men, Nanak and Kabir, 
both theistic mystic thinkers, poets and revolutionaries, one bom as a 
Hindu and the other bom as a Moslem, both ultimately attaining to a 
similar religious consciousness. It may be safely prophesied that in the 
centuries to come, great souls will continue to emerge from the spiritual 
background of these two religions, in order to preach to humanity that 
one great Truth can be approached from different angles. Every great 
prophet will be a reconciler. However much time and circumstances may 
vary their approaches, their God will be the same. To quote Rumi who 
influenced Iqbal greatly as an evolutionary mystic, “Only narrow souls are 
divided; aU great souls are united and form a single community.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHINESE THOUGHT* 

I. INTRODUCTION 

It is very difficult to do justice to the varous factors and diverse ten¬ 
dencies in the course of the development of the intellectual life of a nation. 

First of all, the environmental influences on the trends of thought 
among a people inhabiting a vast territory of wide regional difEerences 
must be reckoned with. Roo Yen-Wu (1632—1682)* revealed in his scholarly 
works some important mental and temperamental aptitudes of the Chinese 
people varying according to their Northern and Southern geographical 
locations, with the Yellow River as a rough line of demarcation. It is 
generally believed that, while the Northern mentality tends more to the 
practical and realistic, the Southern is more speculative and even meta- 
ph3/sical. To use the terminology of William James both in its philosophical 
and crude sense, the Northerners may be called "tough-minded” and the 
Southerners "tender-minded.” Although such generalizations are hardly 
conclusive and easily misleading, yet the environmental influences cannot 
be entirely overlooked. 

The cultural contact of one nation with another may play a significant 
part in the intellectual development of either. It may eiuich a nation's 
spiritual heritage and it may also divert and even change the general 
course of its development. The internal integration of various cultural 
traits in China brought about a very brilliant period of Chinese philosophy 
dating from the sixth to fourth centuries b.c.; and the mission of this 
integration movement was carried on and almost fulfilled about a hundred 
years later when the Ching d3masty unified China. Thereafter, for a 
considerable length of time, and due to the extensiveness of her territory, 
China had failed to derive new stimuli for her culture from her contact 
with the comparatively backward neighbouring peoples, mostly nomads 
or tribesmen, imtlL her closer contact with India during the third to the 
eighth centuries a.d. and that with Europe int^mittently during the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth centuries and then from 
the middle of the nineteenth century onward began to play their important 
roles in the later stages of Chinese cultural formation. 

Moreover, in different periods of history the intellectual activities of 

* In this paper the italicized words are the transliterated Chinese terms, and 
the words in capital letters are the names of books.— Editors. 
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a people usually converge their coiirse of movement towards a certain 
specific direction. Their centre of gravitation may shift from time to 
time, which accordingly may in turn find its expressions in various forms. 
This historical truism is usually ascribed to the change of conditions of 
life or the emergence of new circumstances and new problems, or the 
maturity or even eccentricity of mind, or the interaction or integration 
of ideas, or the appearance of some master-minds in the form of a new 
sun around whose orbit other planets are moving This is called the Spirit 
of Time or better expressed by the German word "Zeitgeist." Only by 
bearing this in mind can we avoid committing any anachronisms of making 
incoherent and consequently incorrect interpretations of intellectual 
trends. In order to understand the general characteristics of r.hiTiPap 
thought, a brief survey of the various periods of the intellectual develop¬ 
ment in China may be appropriate. 


a. THE MAIN PERIODS OF CHINESE 

PHILOSOPHY 

Leaving out the different interpretations of the Chinese thought of 
the pre-Confucian period, I wish to start the treatment of my problem, 
only from the time of Confucius, about the sixth century b.c. onward, 
generally regarded as the beginning of the era of systematic philosophies 
in China. This is, undoubtedly, the most jQiourishing and brilliant period 
of Chinese thought. 

To many historians of philosophy it is extremely difficult to explain 
why this i>articular period of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. was so 
unparalleled in history in witnessing the births of so many great philo¬ 
sophers and their great philosophical systems both in the East and in the 
West. Confucius, the Buddha and Socrates were virtually contemporaries. 
The opening of this era in China was in great part due to the changing 
political and social conditions after the decline of the central authority 
of the Chow dynasty, the encouragement given to the learned men, most 
of them being sophists, by the warring feudal lords along both sides of 
the middle and downstream of the Yellow River, and finally the inevitable 
accumulation of the cultural wealth in appreciable quantity after a 
long period of peaceful development of the people to be used then as a 
basis for building up different intellectual edifices. 

This period, commonly named the period of "Hundred Schools," bears 
a great deal of resemblance to the almost contemporary period in Greek 
history so far as the conditions of the intellectual activities in both lands 
are concerned. Multifarious philosophical problems were raised, arguments 
made, speculations advanced and solutions suggested. When the Ju 
Chia,<» afterwards named the Confucian School, expounded the doctrine 
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of tlie “Golden Mean” and worked out its consistent pbilosopliy of human 
relations, Yang Chu (about the fifth century b.c .)3 advanced his egoism 
and hedonism. Mo Ti or Mo Tzu (480—439 b.c .)4 his altruism, stoicism 
and utilitarianism, and Chuang Tzu (365—393 b.c .)5 his philosophy of 
Taoism together with naturalism and even mysticism. The School of 
Log^cians^ frequently concentrated its arguments on the problem of 
universals and particulars. Quite opposed to the Confucian interpretation 
of the Booh of Change (Yi Ching)? with emphasis on the dy nam ic and 
creative nature of the universe, they originated the same riddle against 
the possibility of motion by the method of anal3^sis just as Zeno the 
Hleatic did in Greek philosophy; and the version of those Chinese Sophists 
is “Take a one-foot-long rod and divide it into two every day, and you will 
find that this halving can never be fini^ed even for ten thousand 
generations.” What an amazing coincidence of parallelism in the develop¬ 
ment of thoughts in the Bast and the West! 

The limit of space does not warrant an attempt to deal with one and 
all of the Schools of Chinese philosophy specifically and in detail. Suffice 
it to mention the four most important ones, namely, Ju Chia or Confu¬ 
cianism, Tao Chia® or Taoism, Mo Chia 9 or the philosophy of Mo Tzu and 
the Legalist School*® represented by Han Fei Tzu (?— 233 b.c.).” 

Confucius (551—479 B.c.) was primarily a moral teacher, who set up 
a new stanckird of human values and a new ethical code to improve the 
conduct of life of his contemporary and later generations. He had great 
confidence in his moral and cultural and even political mission. He 
digested and S 3 mthesized the cultural achievements of the past arni of his 
time and re-evaluated and re-interpreted them within the framework 
of his philosophy. If one says that Confucius was only “a transmitter and 
not a creator,” he is, of course, quoting Confucius describing himself 
humbly. Viewed objectively, the originality and creativeness of Confucius 
lie hidden and difinsed in his interpretations of and particularly in his 
commentaries on the old classics. The central theme of his teaching is a 
perfect development of personality and a proper standardization and 
adjustment of human relations with a view to the attainment of the 
supreme good. Yet he took care to refiaJn from teaching anything 
much about the supernatural or even the metaph3^ical. Only in the later 
periods his disciples, notably Mencius (371—289 B.c.)*» and Hsun Tzu 
(298—238 B.c.),*3 took it upon themselves to supply the Confucian philo¬ 
sophy with psychological and metaphysical discourses. The realization of 
or “human-heartedness” and Yi^s or “righteousness” is regarded 
and stressed by the Confucianist as the chief aim of the conduct of a man 
who is a man. And to strike the “Gk)lden Mean” is the sure way to individual 
perfection and social harmony. 

Taoism as a School of philosophy is chiefly based upon the book Lao 
Tzu*® which is dated much later than the time of Confucius and has 
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nothin^:; lo do with thi’ sagacious old man Lao Tail,*? whom Confucius 
met The writings of (liuang Tzu arc equally important as the basis of 
Taoism. And the names of Lao and Chuang arc usually linked together as 
the designation of that School. This School of philosophy, while tr3dng to 
reveal the underlying laws of nature, stands for conformity with, or is 
bent on, nature and its laws: hence the doctrine of “Wtt-TVez” or inaction. 
Tao is unnameable: it is the oneness in which both Being and Non-being 
are dialectically embraced. Lao Tzit, the book named after Lao Tzu the 
man, is full of paradoxi‘s that carry with them both brilliance and sug- 
gestivcnt‘ss up to the state of b(‘ing a crystal-gazing. With all its meta¬ 
physical veils, Taoism, to my mind, is, at least in certain aspects, an 
em]nrical idiilosophy which derives its truth both from natural phenomena 
and human experiences, and thus it mav yet b(» developed into a brilliant 
philosophy of history from its present substance. One cannot fail to 
a])pit'ciate tlu' paradoxes embracing, in the T> vt) Tzit, wisdom in a nutshell. 
Here are a few for example; “Real cleverne.ss looks likt‘ stuiudity; genuine 
elotpience sound.s like stuttering," "Love is victorious in attack and 
invuliu'rable in detenci'. Heaven arms with love those whom it would not 
destroy." In accordance with the' system of thought of the Lao Tzu, 
action is by inaction and advance by retreat Om* is amazed at this theory 
that “when two armies, well matched in strength, meet, that which is 
deep in sorrow wins." Szo-Ma 'I'an*® of the Hnn d5masty was right when 
he said that the School of Military Strategy*!> of the later pari of the 
Chow dynasty ow<‘d its origin to the philosoidiy of Taoism. 

Diametrically opposed lo the i>hilosoi)hy of inaction is the stern call 
to action by Mo Tzu, i>hilosopher and prophet. In the book Mo Tzu, 
Mo Tzu slate.s his teachings in pithy cxjm'ssions that resemble axioms 
and postulates of the Eticlidean geometry. 'Fliere is an astounding array 
of rules of logic and di'liniiions of geometry and some interesting dis- 
cu.ssions of problems of opi.stomology. Mo Tzu advocated the doctrine of 
universal love, from which he derived his altruism, which carried him very 
far afield so that even Mencius, his philosojihical opponimt, in justice to 
him, described him as "a man who would rub his head and wear his heels 
oft to do any man some, gt>oil." He was a Stoic in the sense that he was 
strongly agaiivst any kind or form of comfort and regarded even music 
as a luxury. He was a utilitarian in the sense that he was one of the very 
first philoso])h<TS anywhere in the world to devcloi> the theory of pleasure- 
and-i>ain and to .strive for the greatest good for the greatest number and, 
for that matter, for the whole of mankind. He preached universal love, 
and peace as the foundation of human society; and that four hundred 
years before the Christian era. A true religious prophet, he never missed 
an opportunity to translate his wonls into deeds. Because he was by 
conviction against aggression and war, so he organized his disciples, three 
hundred strong, into a corps of volunteers and led them to help the weaker 
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Kingdom of Sung defend her capital against the invading army of the 
Kingdom of Tzu. 

When feudalism began to disintegrate, chaos prevailed. The people 
wanted urgently political stability and social order to be restored and 
even the structure of the state to be remodelled. This state of things 
helped a new School of philosophy to emerge, the Legalist School, whose 
quick gaining of popularity was in the circumstances a logical outcome. 
The leading exponent of this School wsis Han Fei Tzu, a member of the 
royal family of the Kingdom of Han and a disciple of the famous Con- 
fucianist Hsun Tzu. He had the advantage of adopting from the Confucian 
School the principle of “rectification of names" as a means of putting 
political services and social functions in their proper order and respective 
places; from his own master the particular theory that "human nature is 
evil by origin”; and from Taoism its inherent implication leading to 
statecraft and political strategy. He preferred reforms to the restoration 
of the old order and wanted to substitute the rule of law for the reign of 
men. He advocated "the promulgation of law rather than the use of 
personal favour.” He did not believe that mere education could be enough 
guidance of human behaviour. As far as one knows, the legalist theory 
is strongly opposed to the Confucian theory which tries to bring the 
pressure of moral and ethical principles to bear upon human conduct, as 
Confucius said, "Guide the people by governmental measures and control 
or regulate them by the threat of punishment, and the people will try 
to keep out of jail, but they will have no sense of honour or shame. Guide 
the people by virtue and control or regulate them by li (propriety), and 
the people will have a sense of honour and reflect." Besides Han Fei Tzu, 
Li Sze^° was another brilliant disciple of Hsun Tzu. Prime Minister of 
Ching, Li Sze helped his sovereign to complete the gigantic task of 
unifying China (246 b.c.). But this Legalist school, perhaps due to the 
powerful and persistent opposition from the Confucianists in turn, never 
achieved its full development to which it wets entitled. Nevertheless, its 
influences had come to stay. In later periods, enlightened emperors and 
successful prime ministers and high officials, although dressed in the 
Confucian mantle, frequently adopted, explicitly or implicitly, the 
principles and measures of the Legalist School together with a bit of the 
Taoist philosophy for making constant adjustments to the changing 
circumstances. 

After the Ching dynasty had adfiieved political unification of China, 
those rival philosophical Schools gradually died out or lost their signi¬ 
ficance. Dissidence of thought was no longer encomaged. When the Ching 
d5masty came to an end (206 b.c.), the succeeding Han dynasty was bent 
upon consolidating its political power and obtaining social stability, 
even at the expense of development of thought. Emperor W'u of this 
dynasty who reigned 140—87 b.c. had imder him a Confucian scholar by 
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the name of Tung Ching-Shu (r. i7q-io4 b.c.)®* who was quick enough 
to take advantage of the tendency of the age and succeeded in persuading 
his sovereign to proclaim the Confucian classics as the orthodox teaching 
of the state. And, to satisfy the supernatural craving of the emperor, he 
took it upon himself to admit into the Confucian philosophical system a 
part of the theory of the School of Yin-Yang,a School with a mystical 
and even astrological tingt* dating back to the later period of the Chow 
dynasty. From that lime on there was a lull of philosophical activities 
and contentions, except that Taoism never entirely ceased to be a favoured 
School of thought in the Court circle and among the educated class. The 
Confucian scholars were, during that long period, generally devoted to 
recovering and editing the lost ami damaged Confucian classics, which 
had been once almost comiiletely destroyed by the great fire which 
occurred in 2o() n.c. in Hsieii Y'ang,»< the capital of the Ching d5masty. 
In connection with the salv'aging ot the cla.s.sics, text criticism and philo¬ 
logical research were reganh'd as more urgent, if not more important, 
than interpndation and jdulosophizing attempts. 

The <lownfall ol the Han dynasty early in the third century was followed 
in its wake by a long peiiotl c»f chaos. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, barbarian hord(‘s began to invade t'hina, and as their invasions 
gained momentum, they set up many petty kingdoms in Northern 
China, causing or rather forcing a great exodus of the Chinese people, 
among whom were numbers of literati. They crossed the Yangtze River 
and settled temi>orarily in the South-liast. Confucianism now suffered a 
setback. While the barbarous tribe.smen had not the good taste for the 
ethical philo.so]diy, the literati, physically' fatigued and mentally depressed 
as lh(*y were, could not taki* any more of the stem t'onfucian classical 
restraint. They looked to Tainsm ami Budtlhism and foimd that the two 
philasojjhics ottered in common sonudhing they needed very much at 
the moment: an escape into mystical ecstasy and an asylum in resignation. 
So I,ao Tzu and Chuaiig Tzu were quickly in vogue and the newly- 
translated liuddhist sillnts were always assured of an enthusiastic 
reception. So many learned Chim‘se Ihiddliists of that period were 
formerly or .simultaneously Taoists. Among them Ihc distinguished monk 
Huei Yuan (33J-*1 ib)** was known to bo constantly quoting Chuang Tzu 
to h(‘lp explain the Buddhist philo.sojihy. 

The sudden ascendancy of Buddhism in the fourth century opened a 
new era in Chinese thought, and its influence was strong and far-reaching. 
The work in translating Buddhist .suifms from the Sanskrit was not 
started on a large scale for the first time by Kumarajiva (344-4i3)»s 
and carried on by many Chinese BuddiiLst-scliolars in the subsequent 
periods until it was finally consummated by Yuan Chuang*® in the seventh 
century. The result justified the long long years spent: stupendous 
quantity and unusual literary excellence. Buddhism was transplanted 
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in the Chinese soil and, consciously or uncona^ inese thought 

gradually founded Buddhist Schools or sects of T^^Chinese BuHHh' 
TsungP-i Although they all claimed to be each originated 
Sanskrit or Pali siitras, yet they, as a matter of fact, developed variatimfs - 
of Buddhist thought with the passing of the years in China as a product 
of the local genius There were ten or more such Schools, most of which 
were embedded in Mahayana rather than HGnayana Buddhism, Among 
them only the Chin Tu Tsung (Clean Land School)ss and Chen-Yen Tsung 
(or Mi Tsung)could be looked upon as mainly religious sects; and the 
other eight were more identical 'with philosophy than with religion. While 
the latter group were able to satisfy the intellectual thirst of the philo¬ 
sophic minds, the former and lesser group supplied the less educated 
and crudely-thinking masses with concrete images of gods, conventional 
wa5's and forms of worship, and the conceptions of the cosmos with heaven 
and hell as its content, so that the supernatural vacuum in the minds of 
the common people left by the Confucian ethics could be in some measure 
filled. 

After being under the predominating influence of the Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy for about six centuries, the Chinese genius came back into its own, 
and Confucianism headed for a development which was only recently given 
the name of Neo-Confucianism so as to distinguish it from traditional 
Confucianism. The later period of the Sung d 3 masty witnessed the high 
tide of Neo-Confucianism. Some of the leading Neo-Confucianists w’ere 
characterized not only by their profoimd Confucian scholarship but also 
by their earlier excursions into Buddhism. Equipped with a knowledge 
of the Buddhist teachings and methodology, they worked out a new 
metaphysics for Confucianism. This new Confucian School formerly 
known as L.i Hsueh,v^ united and strong, flourished for some time as a main 
current of thought among Chinese scholars, and then it divided itself 
into two separate Schools. One of them was led by Chen Yi (1032—1085)3* 
and Chu Hsi (1130—1200) ,3a who together advanced the theory of eternal 
"Principles” (comparable to the Platonic Ideas) and contended that they 
were independent of human consciousness. The other School, led first by 
Lu Chiu-Yuan (1139-1191)33 and then by Wang Shou-Jen (1472-1528) ,34 
held that “human mind is a manifestation of the Universal Mind, which is 
the legislator of the laws of natme.” In this connection I would refer 
back to Chu Hsi and observe that his commentaries on the Confucian 
classics exercised a tremendous influence upon Chinese education for many 
centuries, enjo3dng the imique position of being the official interpretation 
of Confucianism authorized by the throne. 

In 1582 there came to China Matteo Ricci (i552-i6io).3S His advent in 
the company of a select group of Jesuit missionaries was an event in the 
Chinese intellectual world, as he and his fellows, mostly distinguished 
scholars and scientists, brought with them philosophical and theological 
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HISTORY with the then most up-to-date knowledge of 

, ^4 ’.^xocicol and physical sciences. They immediately took to study- 

the Chinese language, and the Chinese version of the Euclid by Ricci 
was hailed as a precious piece of work both in the scientific and literary 
sense Ricci was followed up by other scholars coming from the West 
at ditleront times in the span of almost a century. Adam Schalb^ was 
placed by the throne in charge of the State Observatory for a number of 
years, a great honour ever given to a foreign scholar Ferdinand Verbiesta? 
held the same distinguished position, made considerable contributions to 
the increase of astronomical knowledge in China, and helped to reform 
the Chinese calendar. Terrenz'^® and Gcrbillion39 were physicists and 
mathematicians of repute Alcni4o was deeply interested in transla tin g 
books of different branches of Western learning into Chinese This penod 
of the introduction of new knowledge into China synchronized with the 
age of Galileo, Newton and Leibniz in Europe. Here I should like to 
think that if modern science, which was thus brought to China by the 
Jesuits, had had a better way of approach or a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to take root, to spread, to accumulate and to multiply, China 
could have been modernized while Europe was being modernized and the 
entire course of cultural development in China and even in the East 
would have been changed. Unfortunately, two tendencies among the 
missionary scholars from the West developed to cut short this inflow 
of Western knowledge; consequently the newly forged cultural link, still 
feeble and unconsolidated, was broken. The first trouble was that the Jesuit, 
Franciscan, and Dominican orders constantly quarrelled among themselves 
as to the forms of worship which they were to approve for their Chinese 
converts. The second was that the Jesuits took too much interest and 
consequently got involved in the Chinese court politics. This break-off 
was the more lamentable because their cultural activities, even in a 
limited field and in the course of a comparatively brief period in Chinese 
history, had already produced some fruitful results. Nevertheless, the 
scientific spirit brought in by them had come to stay and was evinced 
by the subsequent development of Chinese philological research, a new 
scholarship of text-criticism, and the study of astronomy, geography 
and mathematics. In the middle of the nineteenth century, the broken 
link was taken up and welded together, so to speak, in a revived cultural 
contact between China and the West and consequently in a renewed 
movement among the Chinese people to study Western science and 
philosophy with greater zeal and avidity. Especially in the past three 
decades every aspect of Chinese life began to be reviewed, readjusted 
and re<^evaluated by modem scientific standards, and this conscious efliort 
was primarily due to the prevaUing influence of the New Culture Movement 
wbi<^ was started by Dr. Hu Shih4« and his group in 19x7. The various 
results of this cultural contact and its subsequent movements in different 
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fields are still being seen and multiplied in our present day, and even more 
so in the future. 


3. THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINESE 

THOUGHT 

Against the historical background of Chinese thought we can proceed 
to make some observations on its characteristics, which may be regarded 
as an important part of China's cultural heritage exercising considerable 
influence upon the ways of life of the Chinese people. 

In the first place, Chinese thought is fundamentally humanistic. The 
ethical system of Confuciias concerns itself chiefly with improvement 
and harmonization of human relationship. Its starting-point is self-culti¬ 
vation of the individual and its final goal is realization of Jen or human¬ 
heartedness, which is an honest love and the sense of fellow-feeling toward 
other men. Mencius says: "I should treat the aged in my family properly 
and extend this to the aged in other men’s fiimilies; I sho\ild treat the 
young in my family properly and extend this to the young in other men's 
families.” Yi or righteousness is also a cardinal virtue supplementary to 
Jen. Confucius says: “The noble-minded man comprehends righteousness, 
whereas the low-minded man comprehends profit.” Li, which used to be 
wrongly translated as mere "ritual” means, in fact, propriety or proper 
behaviour or self-discipline. It should, according to Confucius, be supple¬ 
mented by Yueh or music which has a soothing and harmonizing effect 
on human nature. It is the n^ligence and finally the omission of musical 
nourishment of the life of man in the educational system in the later ages 
that makes the Confucian ethical code appear rather rigid and restrained. 

In the second place, as a result of the strong humanistic influence 
upon Chinese life and thought, the Chinese mind tends to become more 
and more detached from the supernatural. Confucius said, “Look after 
righteousness for the sake of the people; respect tiie heavenly and earthly 
spirits and keep them at a distance.” Confucius never talked about 
monsters, physical exploits, tuiruly deeds, or heavenly spirits.” He did 
occasionally mention "heaven,” but by heaven he usually meant “Supreme 
Being,” “Universal Mind,” "Moral Realm,” or even “First Principle.” 
True, he and hia disciples were inclined to view rmusual occurrences or 
natural upheavals as indexes of good or bad administrations of the powers 
that be. But they had the true idea to find in some big and concrete event 
an encouragement or a warning, as the case might be, to the monarch 
and bia offlcials, hoping thereby to guide them on the right path and to 
check their autocratic tendencies. A bumper harvest or a lean crop was 
usually ascribable to a fatherly king or a tyrant. Confucius placed filial 
piety high among human virtues and allowed ancestral wordiip not for 
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any religious reason but as a form of nourishing the affectionate memory 
of the departed parents and parents’ parents and as a way of keeping 
good family traditions and examples for the living children and children's 
children. Idol worship went alongside ancestral worship, from both of 
which common people might derive some mental peace or spiritual 
consolation. But idol worship was tolerated only as heterodoxy was 
tolerated, and it was never given an intellectual justification. 

While most Chinese people have little or no interest in the super¬ 
natural, they arc coni ont with harmonizing themselves with nature and 
seek delight in nature. This bent of mind is to a great extent attributed 
to the influence of Taoism and particularly to the teaching of Chnan g 
Tzu. Chinese scholars and poets simply love to be intoxicated by the 
beauty of nature and to feel lost lu the bosom of Mother Earth with her 
mountain.s and rivers. 'Landscape, therefore, occupies a unique and 
unrivalled position in Chinese painting. Those who love nature not only 
do not wish to con<iuer nature but also seek to absorb nature into the 
mind and then to project nature in colours and lines, or to form nature in 
a string of poetic conceptions, llsun Tzu was the only philosopher in 
China who upheld the theory of the conquest of nature, but his conception 
was never persistently sttessod by his followers. 'Jliat was why the physical 
sciences had not been systematically developed in China until she came 
into contact with the Wc.st. 

In tho thini place, the C'him‘so mind is secular and tolerant, and when 
religion enters there it generally and often quite uiinoliccably loses its 
intolerancH*, if any in its nature. A household adage runs, "Religions may 
be many, but reason is one," Reason does not go together with intolerance, 
still le.ss fanaticism.Religious tolerance means the freedom of worship 
and the e<iuality of out' faith to another. 'Ilie modt^ni Chinese family is, 
not infre<piontly, the home of ditteieiit religions: the father may be a 
Buddhist, the mother may be a Taoist, the son may be a Christian; and 
nobody worric.s about them. R<.digion is a matter of the individual's own 
choice, or .sometimes oven a matter of the individual’s taste, that should 
be entirely free from iiiterf(‘r(*iice or conversion. No state religion m the 
sense of formal and supernatural religion, no established Church, and 
no Conformist movement has ever existed in China.»» So a religious war 
i.s quite inconceivable to the- t^hinesc, who j&nd it very dilhcult to under¬ 
stand and explain the Crusades or any Holy War. In Chinese thought, as 
in Chinese history, there is no such institution as "Inquisition," or such a 
system as "Index." 

Since there is tolerance in religion, there is tolerance in ideas. New 
ideas, scientific, philosophical or even political, always find an open mind 
which absorbs them as they come along. The Copemican theory and 
Darwinism, which had such a long struggle for emergence and caused so 
much persecution for their reception in the West, the land of their birth, 
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had simply a smooth sailing into the minds of educated but alien Chinese 
as soon as they learned these novel theories from some authoritative works 
and convincing proofs. Tolerance, when and if it is carried to the extreme, 
may produce a state of mind bordering on intellectual indifference; but it, 
nevertheless, has shown the great merit of facilitating the assimilation 
of new knowledge by the Chinese people. 

In the fourth place, the democratic trend in Chinese thought is strong 
and evident. It was mainly derived from Confucian humanism, but to this 
important current of thought the teachings of other masters, such as 
Chuang Tzu's doctrine of "Levelling all Things" and Mo Tzu’s principle 
of "Universal Love,” all contributed their proper shares. The great 
exponent of the democratic ideas was Mencius who took, in his political 
philosophy, the people as the measure of everything. The will of Heaven 
is manifested in the will of people. "The people are of first importance, the 
state next and the ruler is least important of all,” said Mencius. “The 
institution of monarchy is merely functional and nothing is divine in the 
king. Even the ancient sage-kings Yao43 and Shmi44 were of the same 
species as ourselves." Revolution can be perfectly legitimate in case of 
serious misgovemment and political oppression. The view stated in the 
Book of Change, an ancient classic, that "the revolutions led by Tong 4 S 
and Wu 4 ^ (both being ancient sage-kings) were in accordance with the 
order of Heaven and in response to the wish of men," was just the thesis 
that Mencius vigorously defended. 

These democratic principles of Mencius were actively revived in the 
later part of the seventeenth century by Hwang Chung-Hsi (1610-1695)47 
whose two famous treatises "On Ruler" and "On Subject” laimched a 
vigorous and brilliant attack on the theory of the "divine right of kings." 
The powerful exposition of the idea of contract between the ruler and the 
ruled in Hwang's treatises is found only comparable to that in Rousseau’s 
Le Contrat Social (1762), in a comparatively later period of the modem 
history. Hwang’s work, however, appeared about a century before that 
of Rousseau. Although Hwang failed to make his influence felt during his 
life-time when the imperial rule of the Tsing or Manchu dynasty was at 
its zenith, yet the revival of his School of thought did take place in the 
end of the nin eteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centimes. His 
book Ming Yi Tai Fond Lu,4* containing the two famous treatises, was 
reprinted and circulated in hundreds of thousands of copies to support, 
substantiate and strengthen the revolutionary cause that led to the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic in 1911. 

One would like to raise the question, quite legitimately, why China, 
with such a treasure of democratic ideas, had failed to establish her 
democratic form of Government prior to any in modem times. There 
are, naturally, some social and political reasons to be given. But to an 
historian of philosophical thoughts, the long existing gap between the 
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Confucian ethics and the conception of law held by the Legalist School 
serves as an explanation that, just for that reason, the noble political 
principles of the former School failed to be institutionalized. And the 
decline of the School of Mo Tzu caused the decline of the evangelical 
spirit of the Chinese people in regard to political and social reforms. Yet 
in spite of that, a great under-current of social democracy has always 
been there, half hidden and half apparent, in China. The long-establidied 
state examination system for selecting talents for public offices precluded 
and removed class or caste distinctions. The broad view of parentalism, 
the extensive size of the family and the different systems of local relief 
work all served and are no doubt still serving as great socializing forces, 
particularly in the rural and interior parts of China. 

'Ihe Principle of Ta-Tung or the Great Commonwealth of Confucius 
which covers all the jjolitical, social, economic and cultural aspects of 
human life, .should always remain as the guiding philosophy towards an 
ideal state for mankind: 

"Wlien the great Tao prevailed, the world was a common state, 
ruleis were elected according to their wisdom and ability, and mutual 
confidence and peace i>revailed. Therefore, people not only regarded 
their own parents a.s parents and their own children as children. The 
old ijcople were able to enjoy their t>ld age, the young men were able to 
employ their talent, the juniors had the elders to look up to, and the 
helpl(‘ss widows, orphans and cripples and deformed were well taken 
care of. The men had their resi>ective occupations and the women had 
their homes. If the people didn't want to .see goods lying about on the 
the gn>und, they did n<it have to keep them for themselves, and if 
pwple had energy for work, they did not have to labour for their own 
profit. Therefore there was no cimning or intrigue and there were no 
bandits or burglars, and as a result, there was no need to shut one's oul-r 
gate (at night). This was the period ol Ta-Tung, or the Great Common- 
weaUh,”49 


4 

'Hie aljove-mcntioned components and manifestations of thought form 
such stuff as Chinese civilization is made of. Tliey have their merits 
and demcril.s, advantages and disadvantages, blessings and curses, 
cherished achievements and unpleasant consequences. Before this philo¬ 
sophical panorama tme stands inspired with a desire to study, review and 
re-evaluate. 

What is more important, we find ourselves in a new era of cultmal 
contact, impact and integration. East is no more East and West is no more 
West, as the dwindling of distance and the ever-increasing inventions for 
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transmitting thoughts and disseminating ideas are constantlj’ forcing 
the Titan twins to meet. The birth of a new civilization, perhaps a world 
civilization, or possibly several civilizations, is being heralded. Nothing 
old can retain its old form or substance because it is old and nothing new 
can come into being or come to stay by completely shaking off the past, as 
this past is inherent and living in the nature of those who inherit it. This is 
part of the great scheme of evolution, which merely means change and 
never implies progress. Progress presupposes an aim, an ideal before or 
ahead of us. In this gigantic process of a new cultural formation, broad 
visions and high ideals among all thoughtful people in the world are the 
prerequisites for fulfilling their common noble mission of accelerating 
cultural advancement toward perfection of mankind through united 
endeavour in intellectual co-operation. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


CONFUCIANISM AND TAOISM 

I. INTRODUCTION 

It must be said at the very beginning lliat "Confucianism'' is a 
Wcslern term. It is said to be the equivalent of the Chinese term Ju Chia 
which means the School of Literati. The Western term does not suggest, 
as the C'hineso term does, that followers of this School were scholars as 
well as thinkers; they were the teachers of ancient classics and thus were 
the inheritors of ancient cnllural legacy. This is the reason why this 
School always carried on the orthodox tradition of the ('hinesc society, 
and for more than two thousand years its teaching was recognized by 
the State a.s the otticial j^hilosojdiy both in education and in daily 
lif(‘. 

"Taoism’' is also a Wivstern term with an ambiguous meaning. It is 
said to be the eriuivalent of two Chinese terms: Tao Chia and Tao Chiao. 
Although these two terms have the term Tao in them, their denotations 
arc' (iuit<‘ different. 'J'ao Chia denotes a philosoi)hy while Tao Chiao a 
religion. The teaching of 'faoism as a philosophy and that of Taoism as 
a religion are not only different, they are. even contradictory. Taoism 
as a philosophy tenches the doctrine of following nature, while Taoism 
as a religion that of working against it. For instance, according to the 
teaching of the Taoist philosophy, life followed by death is the course 
of nature and man should follow this natural course calmly. But the 
main teaching of the Taoist religion is the principle and technique of 
how tt) avoid (li‘ath, which is expres.sly working again.st nature. In the 
present chai)t<‘r I will take the term Taoism to mean Taoist philosophy, 
becau.se it is 'I'aoist pliilo.soidiy that has been a real rival of Confucianism. 

Confucianism in its original lyp(' is a philo.so]>hy of social organization, 
while Taoism in its original type is a philosophy of an anti-social character. 
Qjufuciauism em]ihasized the .social responsibilities of man, while Taoism 
emphasiz('d what is natural and spontaneous in him. As the Chinese used 
to say, Confucianism valued winf* chiao (the leaching of names denoting 
social relationships), while Taoism valued isu jan (spontaneity or natural- 
nes.s). Thesi' two trends Chinese philosophy correspond roughly to the 
traditions of classicism and romanticism in Western thought. These two 
trends of Chinese thought rivalled one another, but also complemented 
each other. Tlioy exercised a sort of balance of power and the inter¬ 
actions between them marked the development of Chinese thought 
through Chinese history. 
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2. CONFUCIANISM 

There are three great hgures in the Confucianist School: Confucius 
(551-479 B.C.), Mencius (c. 371-c. 289 b.c.) and Hsun Tzu (c. 298- 
c. 238 B.C.). As I just said, most of the Confucianists were both scholars 
and thinkers; Confucius, the founder of the School, was no exception. 
Besides, he was a great educator. His primary function as a teacher, he 
felt, was to interpret to his disciples the ancient cultural heritage. That 
is why, in his own words as recorded by his disciples, he was “a transmitter 
and not an originator” (TAe Confucian Analects, VII, i). But this is only 
one aspect of Confucius, and there is another one as well. This is that 
while transmitting the traditional institutions and ideas, as recorded in 
the ancient classics, Confucius gave them new interpretations derived 
from his own moral ideas. 

Confucius had his own moral ideas about the individual and society. 
In regard to society, he held that in order to have a well-ordered society, 
the most important thing is to carry out -what he called the "rectification 
of names.” Things in actual fact should be made to accord with the 
implication of the names attached to them. In other w’ords, every name 
contains certain implications w'hich represent the essence of that class 
of things to which this name applies. Such things, therefore, should agree 
with this ideal essence. 

This sounds quite Platonic, but Confucius' interest was much less in 
the logical and metaphysical aspects of this theory than in its moral 
aspect. What he emphasized is that every name in the social relationships 
implies certain responsibilities and duties. There are five social relation¬ 
ships: father and son, ruler and subject, husband and wife, elder and 
younger brothers, and friends and friends. These are all names of social 
relationships, and the individual bearing these names must fulfil his 
responsibilities and duties accordingly. If every individual in the society 
acts in this way, then the society wfill be in great peace. 

In regard to the virtues of the individual, Confucixis emphasized human¬ 
heartedness ijen) and righteousness (yi). Righteousness means the "ought” 
of a situation. It is a categorical imperative, Eveiy’^one in society has 
certain things which he ought to do, and which must be done for their 
OTvn sake. This is rather a formal idea, but that of human-heartedness 
is more concrete. The formal essence of the duties of man in society is 
their "oughtness,” because all these duties are what he ought to do. 
But the material essence of these duties is “loving others,” i.e, jen or 
human-heartedness. The father acts according to the way a father 
should act who loves his son; the son acts according to the way a 
son should act who loves his father. Confucius said: “Human-hearted¬ 
ness consists in loving others” {The Confucian Analects, XII, 22), The 
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man who really loves others will certainly be able to perform his duties 
in socict5^ 

Wliilc Confucius developed these moral ideas, Mencius gave them 
psychological and metajjhysical justifications. Mencius had a famous 
theory which is that human nature is essentially good. Jen or human¬ 
heartedness is not something alien to human nature but something 
inherent in it. According to him, all men have "a mind which cannot 
bear to see the suffering of others” {The Mencius, 11 a, b). This he called 
the "unbearing mind.” The practice of Jen or human-heartedness by an 
individual is nothing more than the natural development of his "unbearing 
mind.” This is the psychological justification which Mencius gave to the 
C'onfucian virtue. 

Mencius further said: "He who comi>letely develops his mind, knows 
his nature. He who knows his nature, knows Heaven” {The Mencius, 
Vila, i). The mind here referred to is the "unbearing mind” which is 
the essenct' tif our nature. l!enc<' when wc fully develop this mind, we 
know our nature. Accortling to Mtuicius, our nature is "what Heaven has 
given to us” {The Mencius, Via, 15). Therefore, when we know our 
nature, we also kncjw Heaven. 

But what is Heaven? According to Mencius, the universe is essentially 
a moral universe. The moral ])rinciples which are iniherent in human 
nature are also metaphysical principles of the universe, of which the 
nature of man is an excnnplilication. It is this moral universe that 
Mencius meant when he spoke of Heaven. An understanding of the moral 
universe Mencius called "knowing Heaven.” 

Through the full development of his nature a man can not only "know 
Heaven” but can also become one with Heaven. Mencius remarked: "All 
things ar<^ complete within us. 1'h(‘re is no greater delight than to realize 
this through self-cultivation” {'The Mencius, Vila, 1). According to 
Mencius, tlu* w'ay to aclnev<‘ this realization is the practice of jen or 
human-heart(‘diiess. Through this practice, one’s egoism and selfishness 
are gradually reduced. Wh<‘n they are completely reduced, one comes to 
fet‘l that then: is no longer a distinction between the individual and the 
uuiwTse. That is to say, one becomes identified with the universe as a 
whole. This leads to a realization that "all things are complete within us.” 
This is lht‘ metaphy-sical juslificat ion which Mencius gave to the Confucian 
virtue, anil is also the mystical a.spect of the Confucianist philosophy. 
Confuciani.sin of the eleventh and twelfth centuries developed this aspect 
of Confucianism still further. 

In the third century ».c. there was another very prominent and 
influential Confucianist who was a rival of Mencius and developed another 
aspect of Confucianism. He was Hsun Tzu (c. 298-c. 238). Mencius repre¬ 
sented the idealistic wing of Confucianism, while Hsun Tzu the realistic 
wing. 
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Hsun Tzu was best known by this theory’ that human nature is originally 
evil. Superficially, it may seem that Hsun Tzu had a very low opinion of 
man, yet the truth is quite the contrary. Hsun Tzu’s philosophy may be 
called the philosophy of culture. His general thesis is that everjiihing that is 
good and valuable is the product of human effort. Value comes from 
culture and culture is the achievement of man. It is in this that man 
has his great importance in the universe. 

Human nature, too, should be cultured, for, from Hsun Tzu’s view, 
the very fact that it is uncultured means that it cannot be good. According 
to him, “nature is the unwrought material of the original, what are 
acquired are the accomplishments and refinements brought by culture. 
Without culture there would be nothing upon which to add the acquired. 
Without the acquired, nature could not become beautiful of itself” (the 
Hsxm-tzu, ch. 23). 

This leads to the question: How, then, can man become morally good? 
For if every man is bom evil, what is the origin of good? To answer this 
question, Hsun Tzu gave two lines of argument. 

In the first place, Hsxm Tzu maintained that man cannot live without 
some kind of social organization. In order to enjoy better living, men 
have need of co-operation and mutual support. They also need to be 
united in order to conquer other creatures. So they must have a social 
organization. And in order to have a social organization, they need rules 
of conduct. Social institutions and morals are just the representation of 
these mles. 

In the second place, Hsun Tzu pointed out the facts that "people 
desire and hate the same things,” and "that their desires are many, but 
things are few” (the Hsun-tzu, ch. 10). This is certainly one of the funda¬ 
mental troubles in human life. If people do not all desire and hate the 
same things, for instance, if one likes to conquer and the other enjoys 
being conquered, there would be no trouble between them and they would 
live together quite harmoniously. Or, if all the things that everyone 
des ir es were very plentiful, like the free air, then too there would be no 
trouble. Or yet again if people could live quite apart from one another, 
the problem would be much simpler. But, unfortunately, the world is 
not so ideal. People must live together and in order to do so without 
contention, limit must be imposed on everyone in the satisfaction of 
one's desires. The function of social institutions and morality is to set 
tin'g limit. When one acts beyond the limit in the satisfaction of one's 

desires, one acts immorally. ^ -u ■ • 

Thus TTgiiTi Tzu gave a quite utilitarianistic explanation of the origin 
of morality. Confucius emphasized morality and the virtues, but did not 
give a theoretical justification for them. Mencius and Hsun Tzu both tried to 
give theoretical justifications which were based upon their theories of 

human nature. Their theories are different, so are their justifications. 
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3. TAOISM 

There arc also three important figures in Taoism; Yang Chu, Lao Tzu 
and Chuang Tzu. Yang Chu lived probably at the same time as Mencius. 
Tlie main ideas of Yang Chu’s teaching can be summarized in two phrases: 
"each one for himscll’' and "despising tilings and valuing life." He was 
reported to have taught that "though he might have profited the whole 
world by plucking out a single hair, he would not have done it" 
[Llencins, Vila, 26) The Ilan-fei-tzu, a book of the third century b.c., 
also spoke of the follower of Yang Chu as; "even for the great profit of 
the world, he would not exchange one hair of his shank" (ch. 50). These 
two statements about Yang Chu pcrhajis illustrate two aspects of Yang 
Chu’s teaching. The statement that Yang Chu would not sacrifice a single 
hair even in (ird<T to gain the whole world, as I'cportcd by Mencius, 
ilhi.strat(‘.s his teaching of "valuing life." The statement that Yang Chu 
would not give up a Iiair from his shank even to gain the entire world, 
a.s reportetl by the llan-fci-tzu, illustrates his teaching of "despising 
things." Acconling to his teaching, every man .should value his life and 
despise things, au<l the consequence is that "every man for himself." 

^'ang Chu represents the first {fiiasc in the development of early Taoist 
jihilosophy. l£vc‘ry man, valuing life, ought to attempt to preserve his 
life and avoid injury. How to achieve this is originally the main problem 
of Taoism. Yang Chu’s nndhod of doing this is "to escape." This is the 
method of the recluse who flees from society and hides himself in the 
mountains and forests. f 3 y doing this he thinks he can avoid the troubles 
and evil.s of the human world. Tlungs in the human world arc so com¬ 
plicated, however, that no matter how well one hides oneself, there are 
always troubles aud evils that cannot be avoided. There are times, 
therefore, when the method of "escaping" docs not work. 

Tlie ideas expressed by the Lao-tzu repmsent an attempt to reveal 
the laws underlying the changes of things in the universe. Things change, 
but the laws underlying the changes remain unchanged. If one under¬ 
stands these laws and regulale.s one’s actions in conformity with them, 
one can turn everything to one's advantage. This is the second phase in 
tluj development of T'aoism. 

According to tradition, Lao Tzu was an old contemporary of Confucius. 
The book bearing his name, the Lao-tzu^ has thcreXoro been regarded as 
the first philosophical work in Chinc‘se history. Modem scholarship, 
however, has forced most scholars to change this view and date it to a 
time considerably after Confucius. It is quite possible that there actually 
lived a mnn known as Lao Tzu who was a senior to Confucius, but that 
the Lao-tzu, the book is a later production. So I take the ideas expressed 
in the book as representing the second phase in the development of 
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XAoism with-Out necessarily denying that Lao Xzu the man was an old 
contemporary of Confucius. 

Lao-tzu, the idea of Tao becomes prominent. Xhe literal mpartiTig 
of the word Tao is the way. But the Tao in Xaoism is what the Xaoists 
called the unnameable. In their system, the Tao is that by which aill things 
come to be. Since it is that by which all things come to be, it necessarily 
cannot be a thing, Xhings have names, that is to say, they have some 
attributes because of which they are named. For instance, a tree is called 
a tree, and a table is called a table. But the Tao is necessarily not any¬ 
thing, so Tao is necessarily having no name. Ever3^thing is a being. Xao 
is necessarily not anything, so it is not a being. It is non-being, as the 
Xaoists called it. Xhe ideas of Tao, being, and non-being, are all clearly 
mentioned in the Lao-tzu. 

According to the Lao-tzu, all things come from the Tao. When there 
are things, there are also the laws that govern the changes of things. 
Among them, the most ftmdamental one is that “reversing is the move¬ 
ment of the Tao” (ch. 4 ®)* Xhe idea is that if an3rthing develops certain 
extreme qualities, these qualities invariably revert to become their 
opposites. 

Xhis constitutes a law of natxire. Xherefore, "It is upon calamity that 
blessing leans, upon blessing that calamity rests" (ch. 58). "Diminish a 
thing and it will increase, increase a thing and it will diminidi" (ch. 42). 
Xhe Lao-tzu is full of such paradoxical statements. They are no longer 
so, if one tmderstands the fundamental law of nature. But to the 
ordinary people who have no idea of this law, they seem paradoxical 
indeed. Xherefore in the Lao-tzu it is said: “Xhe gentleman of the low 
type, on hearing the Xruth, laughs loudly at it. If he had not laughed, 
it would not suffice to be the Xruth" (ch. 41), 

Xhe man who understands the law of nature will regulate his conduct 
accordingly. Xhe general rule of his regulation is that if he wants to 
achieve an5rthing, he starts with its opposite, and if he wants to retain 
anything, he admits in it something of its opposite. For instance, if one 
wants to be strong, one must start with the feeling that one is weak, 
and if one wants to preserve capitalism, one must first admit in it some 
elements of socialism. 

In this way a man can live safely in the world and achieve his aims. 
Xhis is the answer and solution to the original problem of the Xaoists, 
how to preserve life and avoid harm and danger in the human world. 

Chuang Xzu (c. 369-c. 286 b.c.) is perhaps the greatest of the early 
Xaoists. Xhe book bearing his name, the Chuaft^-tzu is a very important 
document in Xaoist literature, but we are not sure which part of it was 
really written by the philosopher himself. Xhe first chapter of the Chuang- 
tzu, entitled “Xhe Happy Excursion" expresses the idea that there are 
varying degrees of happiness. A free development of our nature may lead 
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US to a relative kind of ha^ipiness; absolute happiness is achieved through 
a higher understanding of the nature of things. 

To carry out the first ol these requirements, the free development of 
our nature, we should hav'o a full and free exercise of our natural ability 
That ability" is our Tc, as the Taoist.s called it, which comes directly from 
the Tao. It is said in the ( huatif'-izu, “When things obtained that by 
which they came into existence it is called the 7V“ (ch. iz). Thus the Te 
is what we obtain from the Tao and is what makes what wc are. We are 
happy when this Tc or natural ability of ours is fully and freely developed. 

The ha]i[)int\ss achieved in this way is of a relative kind. Relative 
hajjpiiK'.ss is relative because it lias to <lepi‘nd upon something. It is true 
that one is hapjiy when one has a full and free exerci.si* of one's natural 
abilit j’, but there are many ways in which this exercise may be obstructed. 

If one’s hajipiness depends upon this exercise, one’s happiness also depends 
upon the circumstances which render this exercise i>os.sihle. Hence, one’s 
lia])piness is limited by these circuiuslanct's and therefore relative. 

'J'o achieve absolute happiness, one needs knowh'dge and understanding 
ot a higluT kiinl. 'I'his is discussed in the second chapter of the Chuang-tzu 
which is entitled “On the Kcpiality ol things.’’ 'I'he lir.st chapter of the 
('/mafi/j-iui maintains that there are two levels of hapjnness; the second 
that there are twti levels of knowledge. Tlu“ knowledge on the first or 
lower h‘vcl is the opinions that are mad(* by each individual from his 
own particular finite point of view. Being thus fmiU‘, tlu‘se opinions are 
one-sided. Yet most people not knowing that their opinions are thus 
hast'd tin finitt' points of view, always consitlt'r their tipinions as right 
and those of tithers as wrong. According to this chajiter, the distinction 
of right and wrong is not very much different from that between “this" 
and “that.” Kveryone nt‘ce.ssarily considers one.self a.s “this” and others 
as ‘That.’’ 

If we see that the distinction tif right and wrong is not very much 
different from that between “tliLs” and “that," we already see things 
from a higher point of view. Tliis is called in the second chapter “to see 
things in light of Heaven,’’ which means to s(‘(‘ things from the point of 
view of that which transcends the finite, which is the Tao. In the Chuang- 
isa, the finite point of view is comjian'd with the view of the well frog. 
The frog in the well sees only a little sky, and so thinks that the sky is 
ju.st so big. 

From the viewpoint of the 'Tao, not only the differences of opinions 
are relative, that between thmg.s are relative too. Although all things 
differ, they are alike in that they all constitute something and are 
good for something. They all ecjually come from the 'Tao. From the 
viewpennt of the 'Tao, things, though different, are yet united and 
become one. 

'The distinction between the "me" and the “non-me" is also relative. 
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From the viewpoint of the Tao, the "me’' and the "non-me” are also 
united and become one. In the second chapter, it is said: “Heaven 
and earth and I come into existence together, and all things with me 
are one." 

This statement in the second chapter is immediately followed by 
another: "Since all things are one, w'hat room is there for speech?" If ail 
things are one, this one can neither be discussed nor even be conceived. 
For as soon as it is thought of or discussed, it becomes something external 
to the thinking and speaking. So since its all-embracing imit5" is thus lost, 
it is not the “one” at all. It cannot be known. The only way to get it is 
to be identi&ed with it. 

To be identified with the "one,” is to have the experience of living in 
the "realm of the infinite,” as the Taoists called it. He who has this kind 
of experience has forgotten all the distinctions of things, even those 
involved in his own life. In his experience there remains only the un- 
differentiable whole, in the midst of which he lives. He is really the 
independent man, so his happiness is absolute. 

Here we see how Chuang Tzu reached a final solution of the original 
problem of the early Taoists. To the sage -who has achieved the identi¬ 
fication of himself with the "one,” the problem ceases to be a problem. 
As is said in the Chuang-tzu' "The universe is the rmity of all things. If 
we attain this unity and identify ourselves with it, then the members 
of our body are but so much dust and dirt, while life and death, end and 
beginning, are but as the succession of day and night, which cannot 
disturb our inner peace. How much less shall we be troubled by worldly 
gain and loss, good luck and bad luck” (ch. 20). Thus Chuang Tzu solved 
the original problem of the early Taoists by abolishing it. This is really 
the philosophical way of solving problems. This represents the third and 
last phase in the development of Taoism. 

The method of achieving the identification of the individual with the 
whole is discarding knowledge on the lower level through knowledge on 
the higher level. The function of knowledge in the ordinary sense, the 
knowledge on the lower level is to make distinctions about things. The 
knowledge on the higher level leads us to understand that all distinctions 
are relative and thus lead to the abolition of all distinctions and finally 
even the higher knowledge itself. 

As I just said, the culmination of Confucianism is also the identification 
of the individual with the whole. But to achieve this, the Confucianists 
used a different method. The method of the Taoists is known as the 
method of discarding knowledge, while that of the Confucianists that of 
flp.c iirm i1a.tTon of moral practices. Through the accumulation of moral 
activities, the selfishness of the individual is gradually reduced, and finally 
all the distinctions between the “me'* and the "non-me” is abolished, and 
thus the individuaris identified with the whole. The oneness achieved by 
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the Confucianists is emotional, while that achieved by the Taoists is 
intellectual. Therefore the Conhicianists always spoke about "loving 
pco])lc as on(‘’s brothers and all thinj^s as one’s friends,” while the Taoists 
about that "abaiuloniiii^ the world and living independent of it.” The 
Confucianist sages wt‘re ('ntlursiastic souls, while the Taoists sages men 
of imperturbable calm. 


4. NEO-CONFUCIANISM 

havi‘ seen from alxnn* that the original Confucianism emphasized 
more man’s social relations, while tin* original Taoism more man's relation 
with the universe. Hence the former is much less motaidiysical than the 
latter. The later Coiifueianisls of the eleventh and twellth centuries, the 
Neo-C'onfuciani.sts as \vi‘ now call them, uiuUt the influence of Buddhism 
on the one hand ami 'I'aoism on tin* othi'r, imi>roved the original Con¬ 
fucianism and supplied it with inelapliysical sysUnns even greater than 
the original Taoism. 

Among th(‘ Ne<»-Confnciaiiists then* are two main Schools. By happy 
coincidence, the two Sclunds wen* initiated by tw'o brothers known as 
the two Ch’eng Masters. Ch’eng Yi (loja 1108), the younger brother, 
initiated a Seliool which wa.s completed by Chu Hsi (1130 isoo) and was 
known as the Cli’eng-l'liu School or Li I/such (Schot)l of Laws of Principles). 
Ch'eng Ilao, the elder hi other, initiated another School which was con- 
limu'd by Lti ('hiu-yuan (113*) in)3) and compl(‘ted by Wang Shou-jen, 
better known as Wang Yaiig-ming (1473 t5^<)) and was known as the 
Lu-wang School or Ifain lii^uch (School of Mind). The full significance of 
the difhjn'iu'i' hetwei-n the two Schools wa.s not yet recognized at the time 
of the two ('h’eng MasU'rs. But Chu Hsi and Eu Chiu-yuan began a great 
controversy which has been carried on until th<‘ pnvsenl day. The main 
issue between the two Schools was really one of rundamental importance. 
In ternus of Western philo.sophy, it was one as to whether the laws of 
nature are or are not legislatetl by the inimi or Mind. 'I'hat has been the 
issue between Platonic n^ali.sm and Kantian idealism, and may be said 
to be the issue* in nictai>hysies. If it were solved, there would be not much 
controversy left. 

At the beginning of this chapter, I .said something about the Confucian 
theory of Lins rectilLcation of names. The implication of this theory is that 
every name contains certain implications which constitute the essence of 
that class of things to which this name applic*s. If the metaphysical 
imx>lications of this theory are fully devclojx’d, it becomes the Platonic 
theory of Ideas, Ch’ong Yi and Chxi Hsi did make such a development. 

What Plato called Ideas or Aristotle called Forni.s, Ch'cng Yi and Chu 
Hsi called Principles. For them, just as for Plato and Aristotle, all things 
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in the world, if they exist at all, must he the embodiment of some Principle 
in some material. If a certain thing exists, there must be for it a certain 
Principle. If there be a certain Principle, however, there may or may not 
exist a corresponding thing. The Principle is what they called ii, which 
may also be translated as the law. 

For Ch'eng Yi and Chu Hsi, the Principles are eternal and independent 
of human consciousness. But for Lu Chiu-jnian and Wang Shou-jen, “the 
mind is the Li.” The human mind is the manifestation of the universal 
Mind, which is the legislator of the laws of nature. 

According to Wang Yang-ming, the individual mind is the manifestation 
of the universal Mind, and the manifestation of the individual mind is 
the "intuitive knowledge" of the individual. For Wang Yang-ming, the 
"intuitive knowledge” is the innate faculty of every one, which knows 
with immediacy and certainty what is morally right and what is morally 
wrong. This is so, because the Laws, includmg the moral law, are simply 
the legislation of the mind. If a man just follows the dictates of his 
“intuitive knowledge,” he will naturally in his conduct love all people 
and indeed all things. This is so, because there is an original oneness 
innate in the mind of all people, which is lost to a man when he is selfish, 
and restored when he is altruistic. 

Although there is a great difference between these two Schools in their 
metaphysics, they both followed Confucius in emphasizing the importance 
of the social duties of man. They emphasized even more than Mencius 
that in practising his social duties, if he has the right understanding of 
the principles or the mind, a man really achieves something much more 
important and valuable. According to the neo-Confucianists, the ideal 
man whom they called sage cannot perform miracles, nor need he try. 
He does nothing more than most people do, but having a higher tmder- 
standing of the universe, what he does is to him the exemplification of 
the Principle and the Mind, and thus have a cosmic significance. The 
difference between him and the other people is not in his doings and 
activities, but in the fact that he does what he does in a state of 
enlightenment, while other people do what they do in a state of ignorance. 
What he does has not only moral value but also value w’hich may be 
called super-moral. Or we may say, through his higher imderstanding 
of the imiverse, the moral value of his actions is transformed into super¬ 
moral value. 

Here we have the most essential revelation of Chinese philosophy, which 
is just this open secret. Chinese philosophy simply takes life as a fact of 
nature and tries to improve it spiritually by an attempt to transform 
the meaning and value of daily life to make it worth while in the best 
sense. This Neo-Confucianism accomplished to a great extent. It is not 
without reason that since the twelfth century, Neo-Confucianism had 
been the leading philosophy in Chinese society imtil the invasion of 
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Western ideas into C'hina since the «'nd of the last century, when new 
circumstances lead to the need of n new philosophy 

China is now undergoing a violent revolution. But in the long run a 
revolution is after all a continuation of the old. In the new the best of 
the old is jircserved. This is what will happen to Chinese society and also 
to ('hinese philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


INDIAN INFLUENCE ON 
CHINESE THOUGHT* 


I 

The first contact of China with India goes back to the second century b.c. 
when certain scientific and cosmological notions infiltrated into China 
probably through the nomadic agencies of Eastern Turkestan. One of the 
most renowned Taoists of this period. Prince Lieu-ngan (Huai Nan-tseu) 
introduced for the first time a cosmology according to which the universe 
is divided into nine regions spread around a central mountain upon which 
are arranged the heavenly worlds. This cosmology is of Indian origin and 
specially developed in the Buddhist literature. 

China received Buddhism from the same nomadic sources towards the 
end of the first century b.c., and within a century it was officially recog¬ 
nized as a religion worthy of toleration. Buddhist scholars began coming 
to China from the end of the first century after Christ and their activities 
were more and more intensified. But throughout the Han period (a.d. 65-220), 
although a number of scholars had come to China, worked among the 
Chinese and translated a fairly large number of texts into Chinese, Buddh¬ 
ism had a hard struggle with the indigenous systems. Confucianism with 
its traditional prestige in the court and its hold on the nobility looked 
down on Buddhism as a barbarian religion. The Chinese, like the Greeks, 
looked upon all foreigners as barbarians and Indians were no exception to 
the rule. In the Han period attempts were made to transform Confu¬ 
cianism into a religion but its religious character was much less developed 
than Buddhism. Taoism was more established as a religion but its pl^^o- 
sophical background was much weaker them Buddhism. This gave Buddh¬ 
ism certain advantages over the indigenous systems. 

As Buddhism was a much richer religion than Confucianism and as it 
possessed a much deeper philosophy than Taoism it soon attracted the 
Chinese. The Chinese literati themselves started pleading for Buddhism. 
Thus Mou-tseu who lived towards the closing years of the Han period 
(a.d. 170—225) wrote a treatise in which he compared the doctrines of Buddh¬ 
ism with the teachings of Confucius and Lao-tseu and tried to establish the 
superiority of the former. “The five classics," he says, "are the five tastes 

The French system of spelling Chinese words has been followed in this paper. 
For connecting the spellings of paper with those of the preceding ones treat 
tseu as txu, Ki {K’i) as Chi (CA'«}> Kivt as chiu. King as Ching, Liu ngan as Liuan. 
Hituin~tsang as Yuan chwang^ Chu Hi as Chu Hsi. —^Editors. 
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while the doctrines t)f the Buddha arc the five kinds of grains. Since I heard 
the doctrine, I see the fully resplendent sun across the hanging clouds I 
enter darkness with a torch. To live a family life, to have worldly con¬ 
nexions, to take advantage of all occasions, to take interest all the time in 
present things, these are the ways of the common literati which are given 
up by the really learned one. The saints, however, follow the way of im¬ 
mense perfection (Buddhism). It is mysterious like the sky and deep like 
the sea.” 

The writings of such people as Mou-tsou succeeded gradually in creating 
confidence in the minds of the educated Chinese about Buddhism. Besides, 
the life of ]iurity folh)wcd by th<' Indian Buddhists who had come to 
China and by tlieir ('hinose di.sciple.s did not fail to attract the Chinese to 
this new faith. The patronage of the foreign dynasts in China also helped 
the cause of the new religion. The Wei dynasty which came in power in 
the fourth century was of foreign origin. They wore great patrons of 
Buddhism and the beginnings of all great works of Buddliist art were 
made by tlu*ni. The first ICmperor of the dyua.sty made Buddhism a State 
religion.* The edict of toleration which he proraulgati'd in a.d. 335 ran as 
follows: 

"The liuddha is a go<l worshipped iu the foreign countries. He may 
not be worthy of receiving ofleriiigs from I lie Emperors of China and 
from the Chinese. But I who was born in tlu‘ frontier province, have 
the good fortune to be a ruler of C'hina. In regard to religious duties I 
must abide by the customs of my people. As the Buddha is a foreign 
God it is in the fitnes.s of things that 1 .should worship liiin. It is a pity 
that the same old laws of ancient times should be followed even now. 
When a thing is found ptu’fecl and fault le.ss why should they still stick 
to the ciuitoms of the ancient dynasties. My i>eoph‘are called barbarians. 
I grant them the. privili^go to worship the Jhiddha and adopt the Buddhist 
faith if they like to do so.” 

Since then Budilhism went on pro.spering in China till about the eleventh 
century. Successions of Indian teachers coming from India kept the torch 
bnniing. From tlui fourth century onwards the Chinese monks themselves 
started going to India and making a dee]) study of Buddhism with Indian 
teachers. A vast literature of Buddhism, translated from Indian sources 
by the Indian as well as by thes Chinese scholars, helped the Chinese to 
read Buddliism in translations. Somi* of the translations also had great 
literary value and came to be considered classics in C'hinese literature. 

The influeuco of Buddhism on Chinese life and thought was tremendous. 
Dr. Hu Shih, tlic leader of the Chinese intellectual renaissance, says; 
"Wlien China was brought face to face with India, China was overwhelmed, 
dazsslcd, and dumbfounded by the vast output of the religious zeal and 
gaiius of the Indian nation. China acknowledged its defeat and was 
completely conquered.” 
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2 

Indian influence on Chinese thought first manifested itself in attempts 
at its approximation to Chinese ways of thinking . The pioneer in this 
attempt was Seng-chao who lived towards the beginning of the fifth 
century and was a disciple of the famous Kun^rajiva. Kumarajiva, a 
scholar of rare genius, bom in Eastern Turkestan and educated in Kai- 
mlra came to China in a.d. 401. He worked in China till his death in a.d. 413 
and translated a large number of texts into Chinese, many of which are still 
considered to be classics in Chinese literature. He was a scholar of deep 
insight and profound understanding of Buddhist philosophy, specially 
that of Nagarjuna which he was the first to introduce in China. He did not 
fail to notice that the system of Nagarjuna and the philosophy of Lao-tseu 
had many things in common. So he was not against interpreting the 
philosophy of Nagarjuna in the language of Taoism. He is even believed 
to have written a commentary on the Tao-te-king which is lost. It was 
probably an interpretation of the Taoist philosophy from the Buddhist 
point of view. Among his disciples there were many illustrious Chinese 
scholars and Seng-chao was one of them. It was probably at the dictates 
of his master that he interpreted the philosophy of Nagarjuna or rather 
attempted to synthesize it with Taoism for the first time. 

Buddhist thought presented the antithesis between the immutable 
reality i^hA^-tathata) and the temporal {utpada-nirodha), between per¬ 
manence and change and between nirva/tj^i and rebirth [sanhsar^. These 
were very much .similar to the Taoist contrast between non-being and 
being, immutability and mutability and lau-^ei {non-existence) and yu- 
wei (existence). On the question of mutability and immutability, Seng- 
chao says: “Most men’s idea of mutability is that things in the past have 
not come down to the present. The result is that they say that there is 
mutability and no immutability. That things of the past do not come 
down to the present is my idea of immutability; and the result is that I 
say that there is immutability and no mutability. That there is muta¬ 
bility and no immutability is because the things of the past do not come 
down to the present; that there is immutability and no mutability is 
because things of the past do not VEinish away.” This reminds one of the 
famous example of the burning lamp cited in the Milinda-panha. The 
lamp is burning throughout the night, but the lamp of the first part of the 
night is not the same as that of the midnight or the last part. From one 
point of view it is the same lamp whereas from another point of view it is 
not the same but is changing every moment. On the question of reality 
Seng-chao says: “All things have that in them which makes them not be 
something, have that in them whidb. makes them not be nothing. Because 
of the first characteristic, the result is that although they seem to be 
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sompthing, yet actually they arc nothing; because of the second charac¬ 
teristic, the result is that they seem to be nothing." The theory of causa¬ 
tion {f>ratitya~samutpada) is the corner-stone of Seng-chao's synthesis. 
Everything is the product of causation. The effect is something new but 
that does not mean that it is not an effect, of a particular cause. 

Seng-chao tries to solve aiKJther problem, the problem of the prajM, 
the highest knowledge. Knowledge has an object and an object has a 
character. It is not qualityless and hence not the Absolute truth. If that 
be so, how can prajhd lead to the attainment of the Absolute truth? 
Seng-chao says that it is not knowledge in the ordinary sense. He com- 
jiares it to a mirror which "though vacant reflects (the Universe) but 
though it reflects, it is vacant (i.e. it is not affected by the impressions it 
receives).” So from his point of view this knowledge "has a complete 
purview of cs.sentials and yet is not knowledge.” This does not mean that 
the Abs<ilutc truth exists apart from the relative. "Although it is outside 
the si>here of things, yet at no time docs it fail to d(‘al with things. Although 
his spirit is in the beyond, yet if is all the time in the world. . . . Hence in 
illuminating the qualityle.ss, the sage tloes not lose the power of dealing 
with things yet at no tinui d»>es In* fail to deal with things. In his observa¬ 
tion of change he is not in opposititm to the (lualityless. . . . He thus lives 
in the realm of change aiul utility and yet abid<‘s in the sphere of x&u-mei.” 

Tliis synthesis of the Absolute and the. Kidativo, although borrowed 
from the S3^tem of NagSlrjuna, was taken as a Cfliiuc'se contribution be¬ 
cause it wjis expressed in Taoist i>hrascology. It was attractive to the 
Chinese thinkers and they came to regard Seng-chao more as a Chinese 
philosopher than as a Buddhist thinker. Seng-clxao had a great influence 
on later f'hine.se thought by showing how Buddhism could be assimilated 
to ('hinestt philosojfliy. It was no more po.ssiblc to discard Buddhism. 
It had come to .stay and lost its t'xolic character. Various attempts 
werci made during the next few centuries to create something new out 
of Buddhism and Buddhist philosophy which would be acceptable to 
and easily xmderstood by the Chinese who generally abhorred compli¬ 
cated metaphysical speculations. Tlxey wanted something simpler, more 
of a sh*>rt-cut. While the Chinese monks educated in the orthodox Buddhist 
tradition w<int on strictly following the hard life of a Buddhist monk as 
prt‘.scribed by the canonical works, others continued their attempt at 
evolving some simpler course. 


3 

A conlemijorary of Seng-chao, Hui-yuan, who though not a disciple of 
Kum3.rajlva was working under his influence, laid stress on certain reli¬ 
gious aspects of Buddhism. Ho was, like Scng-chao, well versed in Con- 
fucian and Taoist classics and as a student of Taoism it was the contem- 
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plative aspect of Buddhism which attracted him most. He created a new 
centre of Buddhist studies at a place called Lu-shan, collected a number 
of followers who gradually formed a School which came to be known as 
the Lu-shan School. This School, also known as the “Pure Land School,” 
introduced the cult of Amitabha in China. It was a new type of theism in 
which the object of worship was Amitabha and the goal was the Paradise 
of Amitabha— a. land of infinite light, longevity and bliss. Faith and 
meditation alone could lead one to this Promised Land. Hui-joian himself 
emphasizes meditation (dhyana) when he says: "Of the three phases of 
Buddhistic Life (i.e. moral discipline, meditation and insight) dhydna and 
insight are of fimdamenatal importance. Without insight, meditation 
cannot attain the highest state of quietude. Without meditation, wisdom 
cannot achieve its profundity of insight. ... I regret very much that since 
the introduction of the Great Religion into the East so little is known of 
the practices of dhydna that the whole structure is in danger of collapse 
because of the lack of the solid foundation of meditation." 

Tao-sheng, a disciple of Hui-yuan and also of Kumarajiva, developed a 
philosophy of dhydna and laid the foundation of the famous dhydna 
School of Buddhism which had a tremendous influence on Chinese life and 
thought. The School was known in China as Ch’an and in Japan as Zen, 
which are only transcriptions of the Indian word (in Prdk)da,jhdna). 

In common with all m3rstics, Tao-sheng was against attaching any impor¬ 
tance to the Scriptures. They do not help in the realization of the truth. 
They are a means to the end, but it is insight alone which helps to reach 
the truth. Thus he says: “The symbol is to esqpress an idea and is to be 
discarded when the idea is understood. Words are to explain thoughts and 
ought to be silenced when the thoughts are already absorbed. Ever since 
the introduction of Buddhist Scriptures to the East, the translators have 
met with great impediments, and the people have clung to the dead letter 
and few have grasped the all-comprehensive meaning. It is only those who 
ran grasp thp. fish and discard the fishing net that are qu alifi ed to seek 
the truth." 

Tao-sheng was responsible for two theories which are considered to be 
revolutionary by the Chinese scholars and interpreted by them as a sort of 
Chinese revolt against the foreign religion. Revolt or not, they certamly 
represent an attempt to evolve a Chinese way of t hinki ng. The doctrines 
are not new and can be traced to Buddhist sources but the emphasis on 
thPTn was really Chinese. The two doctrines formulated by Tao-sheng 
were “good action requires no return" and ‘‘Sudden Enlightenment. 
When Tao-sheng speaks of "goodness requiring no reward," he spea^ not 
from t he relative point of view but from the absolute. He is speaking of 
those who are emancipated. He is in the world but is also above it. Reward 
and retribution are true only from a relative point of view. But they do 
not exist for one who has attained the utpdda-nirodha or cut through the 
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chain of causation. This doctrine also is a necessary corollary of the 
Buddhist view of lile. The theoiy of Siuhlen ICnlif^liteiinient lea ding to the 
attainment of Huddh.ihood means that this enlightenment is not a gradual 
proce.vs. It dawns all »ui a sudtleu. This theory is also not new to Buddhism 
It does m)t do away with all the preparatory stages, the moral discipline 
the holy life, etc. hhilightenment, when it comes, comes all on a sudden 
Later development of this theory in China brought in certain aberrations 
of the real view of lile. Ihit so far as Tao-sheng is concerned, there is 
nothing to show that he was raising a standard of revolt against the 
Indian view of life. He was emphasizing certain aspects of spiritual life 
with a view t(» wanx his fellow I-iuddlxists against confusion of the ultimate 
ami relative vit‘ws of truth. 

Although Tao-sheng’s theorit's provoked the thought of the Buddhist 
scholars of his times, his followers did not seem to have formed a School 
immediately. 'Fhe origin of .something like a School of dhydna goes back to 
an Indian mystic who, in spite of the fact that a goixl number of myths 
liad gtowii artniml his peisoiiality, was an historical personage. This was 
Bodhitlharnia who came to China in the first rpiarter of the sixth century. 
U<‘ was in ('Jiina lietween a.d. *tHf) and An almost contemporaneous 
account written in a.d. 5.J4 testifies to his jxrescnce in tlxe newly-built 
tem])le of Yong-ning .ssr* at Lo-yang. 

Tlu* teachings t)f Bodhidharnui in C'hina tlecidedly marked a departure 
Iroin the oUl. He einphasizeil the practice of meditation as a religious means 
for the attainment of I'lilightennient. The philo.sophy which he preached 
was only a new interpretation of lhi‘ system of Nagrirjima. It looks like 
a Vijnana-vntla intei-jxretation. Accoxxling to him everybody possesses the 
Bmldha nature and real eulighlenmeut niean.s th(‘ awakening of this 
Buddha-natme. He discredits the study of Scriptures, practice of all 
monastic rules, and too much attention to the formal aspects of religion as 
us(‘h‘ss f<ir the realization of the Buddha-nature. It is meditation alone, 
a looking inward and not outward, that helps in the ri'alization. He said: 
"The heart of <‘Vory man is in communion with all that was in all times 
and in all spac<‘s. This heart is the Buddlia. There is no Buddha outside 
the heart. Enlightenment and nirvdtjia arc also in the heart. Outside the 
reality of the heart, evi'rything is imaginary. To search for soxnething out¬ 
side' tht‘ heart is to try to seize emptiness. The heart is the Buddha and the 
Buddha is t he heart. To imagine a Buddha outside the. heart is madness. So 
it is iiecessiuy to turn one’s looks not outside but inside. It is necessary to 
concentrate on .s<*lf and to contemplate on the Buddlia-nature of the self.” 
His philosophy is further elal)orateil on the same line. When everybody 
has the Buddha-nature and when there is no Buddha outside the heart, 
there is no question of saving another or being saved by another, There is 
no need of praying or offering worship to anybody. As the Buddlia is the 
heart, it is the heart—^thc real self which is knower of everything. It is 
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useless to go to anybody else or to read the Scriptures with, a view to 
acquiring knowledge of the reality. There is no need of asceticism, prajTng, 
begging, worshipping and the like for that purpose. If one sees the Buddha 
in one s own self that brings about deliverance and that only constitutes 
nirvana. There is then nothing good or bad, meritorious or sinful in his 
acts. Some scholars would like to discover in the philosophy of Bodhi- 
dharma, the 'Vedanta philosophy of India. In fact, by substituting a 
"Brahman" or "Atman" for the Buddha we get something like a sj’stem 
of Vedanta. But a Vijnana-vada version of the philosophy of Nagaxjuna 
would also look like it. Although Bodhidharma went from South India he 
lived much earlier than ^amkara who was responsible for the new Vedanta 
in which the doctrine of mdyd plays an impor tan t part. It was the 
Buddhists, the Sautiuntikas and the Madhyamikas who preached some¬ 
thing like a doctrine of mdyd before ^aihkara. 

The reported conversation between Bodhidharma and the Emperor Wu 
clearly shows that it was the Buddhist philosophy which Bodhidharma 
was interpreting. "The Emperor asked him : Since the time of my acces¬ 
sion to the throne I have been incessantly building temples, transcribing 
sacred books and admitting new monks to take the vows. How much 
merit may I be supposed to have accumulated? The reply was; None. 
The Emperor: And why? Bodhidharma: All this is but the insignihcant 
effect of an imperfect cause not complete in itself. It is the shadow that 
follows the substance and is without real existence. The Emperor: Then 
what is true merit? Bodhidharma: It consists in purity and enlighten¬ 
ment, depth and completeness and in being wrapped in thought while 
surrounded by emptiness and calm. Merit such as this cannot be sought 
by worldly means. The Emperor: Which is the most important of holy 
doctrines? Bodhidharma: Where all is emptiness nothing can be called 
holy. Tire Emperor: Who is that thus replies to me? Bodhidharma; I do 
not know." 

Th.e teachings of Bodhidharma helped the Dhydna School to be hrmly 
established on the Chinese soil. Although the movement had started 
earlier with Tao-sheng, Bodhidharma's visit to China and advocacy of the 
same philosophy gave it a sanction that was much needed. This is why all 
later Dhydna teachers trace their lineage from Bodhidharma. The School 
had a great success in China and later on in Japan. During the subsequent 
centuries a number of sects sprang from it. There were two tendencies 
among them distinguished respectively by the emphasis they put on the 
positive and the negative aspects of the Dhydna philosophy. According to 
one, the reality is all emptiness, without any quality whatever and cannot 
be defined as something. The mind as well as the Buddha-nature are also 
this emptiness. This doctrine was characterized as the doctrine of "not 
mind and not the Buddha." According to the other, it is the mind that 
realizes the emptiness. Without mind nothing would come into existence. 
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It IS th(’ luiiul .I'l.nn th.M .itt nn. i nli'hti'iiuFrnf ot mn'tiijn, vSo it is the 
iiiimlth.it IS 11ll* Ti .il n It (in Ml r.mMli I nitim * I**'''h'flum* rainp to be 
as "th* lim tiim mI hi m , tmimiI. hi iiu; (In* Ihuldha.’’These 
two ti'nih'iK'ii's ,i‘;,nii .ii«* imt ijinti t him I In \ n im M-nt the two old 

aspiTls *il tin M.i1m\.um phih* «<'phv . i< pi(',i'nt«*«l h\ tlu'tSunya-vada 
ami NiiiMii.i \.nl.v. I'lUl th'* i>ii in. nt the two tfiuh'm'u's were forgotten 
ami thi’V M<’n‘ Inuki il upon .1. H’.il < hini'i* intijpn tatiuns of Buddhist 
pliilnsnpliv. stum*thiiii; n .ilh < him c ami .u c 1 pt.ihh* t>v«*ii to Ihoso who 
liail a (iisliki* h*i tlm lomi *11 i* li ion. 


I 

'Flu* Dhvatut Si Imol h\ it. 1 halli iim* to tlmliltmt .i UcKislirism created 
I^rnat I'nnfiisiim iii the iniml ol tin* 1 him .i* limhlhi.ts I ht*ii* werenumer- 
oils iiiniiks ami nuns in ( hma m tin. pniioil I im imisteiies had been 

huilt ill iinpoi i.int limhUii t icnlti . llnon-h tin* ai It vi ties of the Indian 
ami t'liiiii'M* s( hol.iis .1 \ .1 a limhihi.t litt i.itnii hail« onu* into (‘xistence in 
tiaiisl.ition. It ooiit.nnril, ai < nnhit ■ to f i.olun m, tIn* wiutls of the Buddlia." 
He.siilos, the woiks ol the r.ieat in.i .fi 1 . had .il .0 heon tiauslated. The 
follnweis of the HhvtiHit .s< hool wnnid .itf.n li m» nnpoitanee to this sacred 
literature. He*.ides then* w.i . ,t **,jiiwim* temlem v ainom* them to describe 
the nirienl relie.iou*. pi,u foe. tin* oh.i*i\.mte ot the niles ol monastic 
<U.v'ipline, the wotsliip ot the Huddh.i and othei diviinftes, playing to the 
Hudtlha, liviiif” on aim., etr . whuli .ite pn .itihrd by tin* holy Icxtsas 
futile 

One of the tno.t ttlii.titmi. < him e fInnKet . ot the sixth century 
at(entpt<‘<} a hold *.\ntln*.i. ot the lontlnlimt \nws in oidei to evolve a 
sysl<*in out ot the I’ontu .n »n. i In . w.i. t lit k'.ii who w.t*. hoi 11 in .v.i). 5 di*He 
wa-s a follower of tin* hhwttta Si hool ,ind thom’h not a iliiei't disciple of 
BoilhuUuufua inm.t h.iv*<* heon t.intih.u with In*. te.iehin!;s. Ilefiiuudeda 
inona.steryat a pl.iee e.illed 1 ‘ten t’.ii .uid heme the n.nue of the School. 
C'hi k’ai evolvetl a vi*iy «oinptehen u\e s\‘.tom ol his own which was 
dovolopeil by Iii.s iltsriple I'li dniu who dietl in .v.n. hpi. .*\i(hough Chi-k'ai 
was a follower of the Dhsuout S« hoid, he rouhl tiot completely agree with 
other niu.sters. lie admitted that all hemp.s po*.’.e*.s the Hiuldha-nature 
but nuiinluiiieil that its teali/.ation tlepeiui*. on out*’.*, own exertion. So 
then* is neeil of in.stnu'tion a.s w»*U as ot stitMiit; to ic*move the error and 
arrive at true hleus. This was the eotiiei stone of t*l»i k’ai'.s new system. 
A de«i> .study of the Htiddhist liteiatuie *.ooi» eoiivineeil him that in spite 
of tho ajiparent tUvei.sities ami eontiadielioi».s in tin* teachings of the 
Buddha, there Is an ttmleilying uiiit\ ot piuiMJ.st‘ in them, lliore are 
immon>us phiUnsophical tlte<irie.s hut the itUiiuale etui is tin* .same. It is 
to get over the evils, and to attain the tiutU ami the ultimate good. It does 
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not matter by which method that goal is attained. It was in this light that 
Chi-k'ai attempted an ordered classihcation of the literature and a 5511- 
thesis of the doctrines. The system evolved bj* him was so rational that it 
was accepted by all Buddhist Schools of China and other countries in the 
Far Fast and has come down to us. This was the real contribution of the 
Chinese genius to the systematization and rationalization of Buddhism. 

In regard to the teachings of the Buddha as embodied in the literature, 
Chi-k'ai proposed that they were to be classified in a chronological order. 
He divided the Buddha’s active career into five periods and classided his 
predications accordingly. The first period is represented by the Avatam- 
saka-sutra. The Buddha just after the attainment of bodhi passed twenty- 
one days under the tree, dazed by the light of Illiunination. During these 
days he taught only to the gods who had come down to congratulate him, 
and the teachings of this period, w’hich contain the most sublime truths of 
Buddhism, not intelligible to the ordinary man, constitute the Avatam- 
saka-sutra. This is Mahayana. The second period starts as soon as he 
leaves the place underneath the bodhi tree and begins his career of a 
popular religious teacher. His teachings of this period are included in the 
Agamas {Sutra-pitaka) which are purely Hinayana. The teachings are 
destined for the novices and do not contain any sublime truths. This 
period continued for tw’^elve years. 

In the third period the Buddha embarked upon an attack on the various 
religious and philosophical texts which preached doctrines at variance 
wdth his own profession. The preachings of this period are in the form of 
controversies which are embodied in the Vaipulya-sutra which has the 
character of both Mahayana and Hinayana. This was a period of eight years. 
The fourth period was a period during which the attacks of other philo¬ 
sophical schools became so intense that the Buddha had to reveal to his 
disciples the deeper metaphysical truths. His teachings of this period are 
embodied in the Prajndrpdram-ita w'hich is purely Mah 3 .yana. It was a 
period of twenty-two years. 

The fif th period was the period of culmination. The adversaries had 
been silenced and Buddhism had been establidied on a firm footing. The 
Buddha’s teachings in this period were mainly confined to an exposition 
of the way of the Bodhisattva, regulation of the life of those who w’ant to 
attain Buddhahood. The teachings of this period are contained in such 
Mahayana works as the Sctd-dhatma-pu^dartku, Nirvana-sutra, etc. It 
was a period of eight years ending with his nirvana. So from Chi-k’ai’s 
point of view, the teachings of the Buddha followed a particular order and 
none of them was wdthout its importance. They fulfil the religious needs of 
all grades in a progressive order. Hence the contradictions in the teachings 
are only apparent; seen in the proper context there is nothing contra¬ 
dictory. The Indian teadbers also, specially those of the idealist School, 
looked at some of the teachings of the Buddha in the same light in order to 
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explain away the contradictions. Those teachings of the Buddha which did 
not fit in with their interpretation wore described by them as meant for 
ordinary students incapable of understanding the profound metaphysics 
of the Mahayana. Although the viewpoint was not quite new, it was left 
to Chi-k'ai to develo]> it into a comprehensive system. 

Chi-k’ai regarded the Axnitamsaka-sHtra as the highest and the noblest 
product of Buddhism. He took it as the basis of his exposition of Buddh¬ 
ism. His exposition is, however, not a slavi.sb imitation of the Indian 
exposition but an original one. It has a syncretic character inasmuch as 
it doe.s not discredit any part of the teachings of the Buddha. According to 
him Buddhism is concenied with three faculties of the mind—intelligence, 
fetding and will. "Intelligence'' helps one to know the real nature of life, 
"feeling" supplies a stiong faith in the ultimate goal and "will” leads one 
to act with a view to altain the goal, f'hi-k’ai does not take the Buddha to 
be an extrat)ulinaTy b<‘ing but a simple man who attained enlightenment 
through tlu' exercise of those virtues. ICveryom* has that Buddha-nature 
in him. 'I'liis Buddha-ntitiire is the tmiversal reality. Bvcrylhing in nature 
has a shait* of this realitv'. It has a threefold character -the true, the 
beautiful and the good. So the beauty f)f nature, llu* greenness of the 
leaves, the coloius <»f the llow<*r.s, tin* songs of the birds and such other 
things are only manif<*stations of the same univcTsal reality, the Buddha- 
nature. It is this latent nuddha-nalure in us that has to be awakened. The 
Buddha succeeded in doing that. That is enlightenment. Chi-k'ai docs not 
distinguish l)etw<'i*n the pheiionu'nal and the nonnicnal —he takas them to 
l)e two aspects of the sanu* reality. In this he follows the i)hilosophy of the 
School and Ihrotigh it that of Nagarjuna, He does not aj)imrently 
believe in the thi'ory of "Suddini Enlightenment." 

Chi-k’ai acct'pts the Biuhlhist theory of eternal caiisality. The causality 
has no beginning an<l no t'ml. ICv(*ry effect is caust* of other effects and that 
goes on in an infinite chain. 'Hie c'ssence of the universe is eternal and the 
ephemeral beings who owt* their individuality to the causality arc only 
small waves which arc iustaulaneous (Jt^anika) on the surface of this 
uni(iuc ijerman<‘nce. They are transitory phenomena and do not either 
add to or diminish the p(*rmani‘nt reality. 

The individuality is characterized as instantaneous, transitory and 
phenomenal, 'rhe exisl(*tice is a succession of instants {santana) which are 
mutually relatc‘d as cause and effect of karman. There is therefore no soul 
in an individual. His body is composed of the four elements—earth, water, 
fire and wind which are united at the lime of birth and dissolved at the 
time of death through the effect of karman. Chi-k'ai lakes into account two 
kinds of caus<‘.s, the material cause (yuan-yin) and the efficient cause 
(yin-yxian), Tlius the .seeds arc the material cause, but it is the efficient 
cause which leads to their sowing and producing. 

In regard to ultimate reality, Chi-k’ai accepts also the Madhyamika- 
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vijfiana-vada view. This reality is not the impermanent phenomenal 
world. It is hidden under the multitude of appearances. It is the sole 
permanent reality, true essence of the world, and the substratum of all 
the forms. The universal reality has no birth and no death, no increase 
and no decrease, and no beginning and no end. The phenomenal world has 
a beginning and an end, increase and decrease, birth and death. It does not 
end in annihilation but in the beginning of a new series of phenomena. 
The cosmic reality is absolute, one, infinite, independent and unique. The 
phenomenal world is relative, distinctive, finite, dependent and multiple. 

We have seen that according to Chi-k’ai the relation between the 
noumenon and the phenomenon is that of the ocean to its waves. As the 
two are identical so also are the ^irva/i^a, and sarhsara. Nirvana is “the 
being" and “Buddha-nature" in their permanent aspects whereas the 
samsara constitutes their transitory aspect. In the permanent ocean of 
nirvdmi, the individuals are the impermanent waves. 

Three articles of faith are important to a Buddhist from the T'ien-t'al 
point of view: (i) The cosmic reality fills up the whole space and time and has 
no beginning and no end. It is eternal and infinite; (ii) This cosmic reality 
produces the phenomenal world under the influence of causality; (iii) The 
phenomenal world is also real as it rests in the cosmic reaUty. The diversity is 
also unity. The unity becomes diversity under the influence of causalit3’. 

This is in short the philosophy of Chi-k’ai, In fact it is an adaptation of 
the system of Nagarjuna, but the systematization of the entire Buddhist 
literature and thought from this angle of vision was Chi-k’ai’s own contri¬ 
bution. His system had a tremendous success in his own times and during 
the subsequent centuries. It gave to the Chinese an extremely rational 
system free from the absurdities and contradictions caused hy the groTJvth 
of petty sectarianism. It also helped the Chinese philosophers of later 
times in evolving a new s3mthesis of Buddhist and Chinese thought in the 
eleventh century, but about that we will speak later. 


5 

While Seng-chao, Hui-yuan and Chi-k’ai and their followers were 
striving hard to interpret the Buddhist thought in their o^vn light, con¬ 
servative Buddhist scholars of the type of Hiuan-tsang, Tao-siuan, etc., 
were ceaseless in their efforts to impose Buddhist scholasticism of India 
on their countrymen. They succeeded in introducing some of the Buddhist 
philosophical Schools of India in China. These Schools also had a fairly 
prosperous career in China. Some of them still exist in China and Japan. 

Hiuan-tsang himself was responsible for founding the Yogacara- 
Vijnana-vada School. He himself belonged to it and studied its philosophy 
in India with Sllabhadra of NalandE, one of the greatest exponents of the 
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School. Ho translatc'd thi' fundamental texts of the School and published 
in Chinese an exijosition of the philoso])hy of Vijnana-vada, documented 
with co]^ious illustrations from commentaries of nine different teachers of 
the School. He had a deep understanding of this philosophy and not only his 
own works but also those of hi.s famous disciple Kui-ki amply testify to it. 

This School is known in C'hina as Fa-hsiang (l')harma-lakaana) and in 
Japan as Hosso. The name Dhatma-hik^mja was given to the School as its 
philosophy mainly deals with the true nature of the dharmas which con¬ 
stitute the phenomenal world. ITii-s School is a true interpretation of the 
idealist philo.so]d»y of IJuddhism. According to it vijuana, conscious¬ 
ness is the only reality; the world t)f phenomena is a projection of this 
con.seion.sne.s.s. Tn the analysis of the tnjfidna, the masters of the School 
establish that the highest kind of xnjnana is the Alaya-vijficlna, a sort of 
suh-conscionsness which contains the seeds of all creations, llic pheno- 
nu‘na (d/Knnuis) are all illusory, consciousness alone' is real. After Hiuan- 
tsang, the' prin<'ii>al teacher of this i>hilo.soj>hy was his disciple Kui-ki 
who is r('gai<l('d as the best exponent of this philosophy in China and 
Japan. The Sclmol is the only one of the scholastic type that has survived 
in C'hina till now. 

The origin of another I^nddhi.st Schi>ol of ('hiiin also goes back to Hiuan- 
tsang. It is known a.s tlu' Kiu-she (Ko.sa) scho«)l. 'Hie name is derived from 
the name' of the famous philosoidiical treatise of Vasubandhu, the Abhi- 
which contain.s an exposition of the philosophy of the Sar- 
vasli-vnda School. Va.snbandhu was an adherent of this School before 
forninlating his new philosr»phy of Vijiiuna-vada. The Ahhidharma-ko&% is 
bnsetl on the seven mota])hysical works of the Sarvasti-vada School. 
Hinari-tsang translatecl all these works into Chine.se. He was anxious to 
j>opulariz(‘ llie doctriiw's of this School in ('hina as they were useful for a 
proper uiuh'rstanding of the Vijnana-va<la. In fact Va.subandhu himself 
nK'aut his Ahidhurnia-koia to be a stepping-stone to his Vijnana-vada. 
The philo.sophy of the Kos^a School is a kiml of materialism. True to the 
original teachings of the Buddha, it holds that Atman (self) is not real; it 
is an eplu'm<*ral combination <if tlic live aggr<‘gatcs of existence {skandha). 
The.se aggregates are, howevt'r, real. 'I'hey are composed of infinitely small 
atoms (paratpulifu) which aloiwj are real. Their combination.^ arc unreal and 
illusiory. After Hiuan-tsang .some of his followers continued to preach the 
doclrint's of this School. It was then taken to Japan where it is known 
under the name of Kusha, 

Am)ther School, founded by Tao-siuan, a disciple of Hiuan-tsang, was 
called the lau (Vinaya) School. In Japan it is known as Riotsu. We do not 
know how far its founder was influenced by his teacher Hiuan-tsang in 
foiinulating the doctrines of this School. His attitude was not inconsistent 
with that of other Buddhists of the period. Chi-k'ai had already taught 
that no branch of the sacred literature was without utility. In the same 
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strain, Tao-siuan taught that Budd hi st monastic discipline was not to be 
neglected. Unless one passes through the life of strict discipline, he cannot 
form his character and arrive at an advanced stage to practise meditation 
with an amount of success. For the preparation of the early career, Tao- 
siuan recommended the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptaka School as the most 
suitable compendium of monastic discipline. 

Still another School of Buddhism was introduced in China in the eighth 
century by Vajrabodhi and developed by his disciple Amoghavajra. It 
was TafOrika Buddhism, already prevalent in India, specially in Nalanda 
and also in South India. Both Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra carried a 
large number of texts to China and translated them into Chinese. The 
School is known in China as Chen-yen (true-word) and in Japan as Shingon. 
According to the teachings of this School, the primordial principle is 
Mahd-vairocana. He is identical with hhuta-tathatd (ultimate reality') of the 
philosophical Schools. The teachings of this School are concerned with 
three mysteries—the body, speech and the mind. They are found in all 
beings, either animate or inanimate. All aspects of nature are expressions 
of these three mysteries. These three mysteries in the human beings are 
the same as those in the Buddha. It is therefore possible to lead all beings 
to Buddhahood. This march towards Buddhahood involves a system of 
mental evolution through the acquisition of merits. 

The philosophy was not quite new and did not attract the Chinese 
Buddhists very much although in Japan it had great influence. It was the 
magical side of this mystic Buddhism that attracted the Chinese very 
much. Taoism of this period had a good deal of it and when new spells, 
charms and magical formulae were introduced the mass of the Chinese 
people accepted them with great eagerness. Buddhism seems to have 
exhausted itself and had nothing new to bring to China. 

The next few centuries form a period of decadence both in India and 
China. Co mmuni cation between the two countries did not cease; large 
numbers of C hine se monks continued to visit India, the “holy land” of 
the Buddhists and there were also Indian monks in China who translated 
Buddhist texts of not much significance into Chinese. 

A new period of activity starts only in the eleventh century with a new 
philosophical movement which though not Buddhist wa.s greatly inspired 
by Buddhism and embodied certain fundamental elements of Buddhist 
philosophy which may be considered as lasting contributions of Buddhism 
to the development of Chinese thought. This new movement is the Neo- 
Confucianist Philosophy. 


The new movement was started with a view to revitalizing the ancient 
ChiriPfift philosophy and also with a bias against Buddhism. All previous 
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wars against Bntldhistn had failed. But Buddhism was now decadent as a 
religion both in India and China. So far as the Buddhist philosophy was 
ctincenu'd, its scholastic .systems were unintelligible to the uninitiated. 
ITiose elements of the Buddhist metaphysics which had a universal appeal 
had become accessible to the Chinese through the interpretations of 
Seng-chao, ('hi-k’ai and the masters of the Dlvyana School. Buddhism, 
however, .still enjoyed a high prestige on account of its former glory—and 
hence the attem]>t to fight it once again. 

Altho\igh the new movomeni was directed towards a revitalization of 
the okl plnlo,sophy, the new philosophy that was created contained less of 
tlu‘ old and more of liuddhism which it wanted to destroy. Certain notions 
of positive sciences such as mathtunatics, astronomy, biology as applied to 
phih>.sophy had beiui introduced by Buddhism. 'I'hc Saihkhya with its 
princijdes of />/o usa and pmhrti, the atomism of VaiAe.sika, the materialism 
of Sa^^'^lsti-^'acla with their tli<‘orios of evolution were known to the Chinese 
through translatuujs of origiual texts as well as through interpi'ctations of 
Chiut\se liuddhi.st scholars. 

'I'lic iiriticipnl leaders of this new movement were C'hcm-tscu (a.d. 1017- 
loy^i), Sluio-l.seu (a.i>, ioit 1077), Ch’eng-hao (a.d. 1032-1085), Cheng-yi 
(a.d. 1033 1107) ami ('hu-hi (a.t>. j 134)-1200). The .system evolved by them 
was ptTfecleil by Clm hi. Contrary to the views of the* ancient philosophers, 
ChU“hi muintauu‘(l that there is no Ciocl, m> sovi*rt‘ign power, no judge and 
no pnwidenee. 'I'hc whole luiiverse is composed of two co-ctemal principles 
which are hi and A"/, the norm and the matter. Although they have dis¬ 
tinctive characlcTS, tlu‘y are inseparable from each other. The norm is also 
called T'ai hi becau.se it is the din‘cting force and Wu-hi because it is 
imp(*rceptiblc and subtle. It is farther described as one, infinite, eternal, 
imimital)!!*, uualterabhj, homogenous, unconscious and unintelligent. It is 
under the impulsion of this luuin that matter evolves alternately as 
{]>rogression) and Yhi (regre.ssi<m). T1 j<! T'ahki has no material form and 
thus nc) ^M>wer to creah*. But in spite of its transcendental character, it 
ha.s a n*al subsistence*. Here Chu-hi di.stingxiishes his T’ai-ki from the 
Buddhist conct'ption of reality. He says: '‘'Die T’ahki consists of the Lioi 
the Five Sources and the Yin and lire Yan^. All tluise arc not unreal. If 
they were unreal they would correspond to the Buddhists' idea of the 
natun* of things." He further says: “The Buddhists' idea of the unreal is 
not wholly wn»ug, but behind the unreal there must bo the Li, If we only 
sny that we ar<i unnsal and we do not know there are the real Li, that 
surt‘ly is inconchisive." This seems to be a misrepresentation of the 
Ihuldhist vie-w of lift*. Tlic world is unreal but that docs not mean that it is 
wholly unr<*al. I^'rom the relative point of view it is as real as ansrthing. 
Thtf highest reality is transcendental as well as immanent. It is indcscrib- 
ablc but that docs not mean that it is unattainable. 

In regard to the relation between the norm and the matter and the 
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process of evolution, Ch.u-h,i says that the norm is not outside the matter. 
It puts the matter into action. It does not and cannot exist separately. 
^Vliile the norm itself remains immobile, it produces the manifestations 
which are the beings of the world. These manifestations are not successive 
but simultaneous. They are translations of the force into action, passage 
from non-perceptible to the perceptible. The norm in the mdi\dduals is 
only like a shoot of the universal norm and not really separate. The 
relation of the universal norm to the individual is best expressed by the 
analogy of the moon reflecting in thousands of water-pots but remaining 
unchanged all the time. 

Chu-hi does not believe in rebirth. Everything gets dissolved with 
death. When a man is bom his elements are derived anew from the two 
great reservoirs, the norm and the matter. Existence, however, is con¬ 
tinued through descendants. Something of the ancestors is continued 
through them. The descendants are like waves of the sea. Each wave is 
complete in itself. The first is not the second, the second is not the third. 
But they are all modalities of the same water. Likewise an individual is a 
modality of the universal norm and of the matter of earth and heaven. 
Then ancestor also is a modality of the same elements and so a man is one 
with his ancestor only by the community of the constituents, the norm 
and the matter. 

The fxmdamental basis of this philosophy is not quite different from 
that of the T'ien-t’ai philosophy. Chi-k'ai, we have seen, accepted the 
Buddhist doctrine of imiversal and eternal causality. This causality is 
independent of space and time. The chain is infinite, one effect becoming 
the cause of the other effects, and so on. The essence of the universe is 
eternal and the beings are only momentary small waves in this ocean of 
permanent reality. The waves of the ocean neither add to nor take away 
from its water. The same is true of the transitory phenomena. There are 
two causes: material and efficient. From one unique material cause, innu¬ 
merable efficient causes create innumerable beings who are distinct in 
appearance. Chu-hi’s theory of evolution in the progressive and regressive 
orders under the impulsion of the norm (T’ai-Ai) which is infinite, eternal 
and immutable, is a translation of the same philosophy in another lan¬ 
guage. 

In regard to the relation between the norm and the W’orld, the nou- 
menon and the phenomenon (the Buddhist nirvd^ and saihsdta) the 
Neo-Confucianist philosophers also accept the Buddhist position. Thus 
Ch'eng Hao says: “With regard to what I speak of as spiritual composure, 
in activity there is this composure: in stillness also. There is no antici¬ 
pating and no retrospecting, no distinction of internal and external. If 
you take external thing s to be external and regard yours^f as unplicated 
in following them, then you are taking your nature to be divided into two 
parts, external and internal. Further, if you regard your nature as able to 
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follow after thiof's outside, then whilst it is enf^aped outside what is there 
inside you? You may have a purpose to ('liminnle the enticements of the 
external, hut you are then if^norinj; the fact that in one’s nature there is 
no distinction of extcmal and internal. ... As to regarding the external as 
wrong, and the internal as right, this is not so good as forgetting that 
there is any external and int<‘rnal. If you forgot this distinction, then you 
are in a liinjnd state with nothing to disturb you. In that state you have 
spiritual composiire. Having siiiritnal comi^osurt', then you are clear- 
minded: iM'ing clear-mintlftl what is there which can catch you in its toils 
when you respond to things?” Kverything according to the Dhyana view 
of lif<* is Huddha-nature. From this i>oinl of vi(‘W there is no inside and no 
outside, both being in tlu* same reality. There is no dilierence between 
nin)(l}j(t and stamsonn) they are al.so in th(‘ same' reality. Ch'cng-Hao also 
was translating the .same view of life. 

Th«' N(*o-Confueianisls in their attemjd at synthesis of the old and the 
new, created a new philosophy which has been exi'ieising a tremendous 
inflm‘nc<* on the ('hine.se mind till now. Dt'cadence of Buddhi.sm in China 
during the .subsetpient rcMituries has h'd people to forget the part played 
by Htid<lhism in tliis n<‘w un>veinent. Then‘ is no denying (he fact that the 
Dhyiimt and T’ii‘ii-t’ai Schools prepared the way for it. Tile absorption of 
the finulanamtal piiucipUvs of Bu<ldhis1 philosophy gave the new philo¬ 
sophy a universal character and maile Buddhist thought almost super¬ 
fluous to the Chinese intelligentsia as a .separate system. 


7 

India luul a large shan* in the d<*velopment of the Chinese civilization. 
Besides certain forms of theistic religious beliefs, Buddhi.sm introduced in 
('hino tile docliini' of rebirth, the itlea of causality, the belief in reward 
and ndribution, etc. Although the Confucian ethic.s inculcated a certain 
pragmatic outlook <)f life, tlu*.se doctritu's took such a deep root in the 
Chiue.se mind, that they could not b»‘ destroyed. The Buddhist philosophy, 
es])erially it.s conct*j)tion of reality which permeates evi^rything in nature 
and the notion of universal imiiennanimce, had an abiding influence on 
the jHiets and artists and influcncc<l the Chinese aesthetic outlook. The 
poi'ts of the 'J'’aug pt‘ri<id work under these influences. They have a deep 
feeling for nature and consider themselves inseparably bound up with 
it. lliey also have a consciousness about the fleeting nature of everything 
and feel melancholic for it. The artists discover the signs of the highest 
reality in nature, in the greenness of leaves, in the music of birds, and so 
forth. Buddliism also brought to the Chinese a deep religious feeling, a 
profound faith, which inspired the great works of art in China such as we 
find in Yun-kang, Lung-men Tun-huang and other places. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE TEN SCHOOLS OF CHINESE 

BUDDHISM 


The evolution of "Chinese Buddhism” was marked by the rise of Chinese 
Buddliist Schools (Tsung). They bore different names from the Schools 
of Buddhism, Hlnayana or Mahayana in India and were by no means 
their replicas or coimterparts in China. The Tsungs were essentially native 
growths from the Chinese conception and apprehension of India Buddhist 
doctrines of various Schools. These doctrines reached China fortuitously, 
imported by Indian monks or Chinese scholar-pilgrims. 

Most of these Schools came into existence between the fifth and the 
eighth centuries, and in their growth and later development, several lost 
their distinctions, coalescing with others ceasing to exist separately. Of 
the fluidity ol these Schools, a significant indication is the mixed character 
of a Chinese Buddhist monastery, where monks of different Schools find no 
difliculty in living in perfect harmony in the same congregation together. 

The traditional number of Schools is ten and their names arc derived 
either from principal Scriptures or from fundamental doctrine, or from 
the locality where they were founded or flourished later, e.g.: 

(i) Chdng-shih ("True success”). 

(а) San-lun ("Three 

(3) Chan ("Meditation,” corruption of the Sanskrit word, dkydna\ 
also called tsung-mi^, "Door of Escape”). 

(4) Tien-Tai (from the name of a monastery m the province of 
Chekiang; also called Fa-Hwa, "Good Law”). 

(5) Lien ("Lotus,” so-called because the founder lived in a monastery 
by the side of a lotus-pond). 

(б) Fa-hsiang (translation of Sanskrit dharma-lak^atM, title of its 
Scripture). 

(7) Chii-shS (transcription of the Sanskrit word, ko 4 a, meaning 
Abhidharma-ko£a- 4 dstra, its principal Scripture). 

(8) Hua-yen (translation of Sanskrit Avatathsa-iasira, its principal 
Scripture), 

(9) Lii (translation of Vinaya; also called Nan Shan, "Southern 
Mountain” in Shensi province where the School flourished). 

(10) Chfin-yen ("True Word”; also called Mi'-Chiao, "Secret Teaching”). 

These Schools were not mutually exclusive, and some of them (e.g. 
Nos. 3, 5 and xo) have so reacted on other Schools and diffused their 
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influence over them that in course of time they have become rather cults 
or general aspects of Chinese Buddhism than Schools proper. 

^e oldest of these was No. 5, founded in the fourth century by Hui 
Yuan (a.d. 333-4i6) and it flourished for several centuries. The School 
was perhaps the first fruit of the process of Taoist assimilation of Buddh¬ 
ism, and it is not without significance that its founder had been an 
ardent 'Taoist himself and that even after he had embraced Buddhism 
his Taoist leanings remained. Its principal Scriptures are three, two of 
which, the Sanskrit IMahaySnist Scripture, Sukhaivai^t^iihdf m a longer 
and a shorter version, describe the Buddhist Paradise. The artistic and 
the romantic in the Taoist temperament seems to have seized upon thig 
conception of "a paradise of bliss” to which once translated, the devotee 
might enj oy mortal life. 

The idea of achieving immortality had been the basis of a very ancient 
magical cult in China, practised by the so-called Wv, priesthood. In the 
third and fourth centuries, the mjreticism of ancient Taoism of the Book 
of Tao and Chungtse had absorbed and been adulterated by this cult. 
The Wu priesthood practised alchemy as the way to heaven and immortal 
life;* *11x0 Taoist founder of the “Lotus School” simply spiritualized the 
conception and substituted spiritual means for the crude magic and 
alchemy. The School evolved the Doctrine of the White Way {Pav-tao) to 
paradise along which the Buddha, under the Mahayanist name of AmiteLbha, 
guides the souls of the faithful. It thus made short work of the intricacies 
and difficulties of religious practice and inculcated simple faith in an unre¬ 
mitting appeal to Amit 3 ,bha. The Qbdnese cult to which the name Amidism 
has been given, evolved out of this doctrine.* 'The Scriptural “paradise of 
bliss” is called by the Amidists the Western Paradise or the Pure Land. 

The School next in time that arose in Chinese Buddhism was, perhaps. 
No. 3. While the “Lotus School" centred in Faith, the “Meditation School” 
in the Power of Intuitive Knowledge. 'This saving knowlei^e, according 
to its doctrine, is received in a flash through pure meditation—^“medita¬ 
tion on the Void.” Hence Dhyaiha —^an ancient doctrine of Bud dhi sm 
transmitted from the HinaylLna to the MaMyana—is made the all- 
important practice in its system. Its postulate is that the “Buddha- 
nature” {Bodhi~ciita) or the essential spiritual entity {Dharma^kaya —in 
Chinese JFa-shtsn) of the Buddha is latent in every human heart. 'The 
devotee* through pure meditation, has to identify himself with it—to 
“awaken” it, as the process is technically called. 

The doctrine is said to have been preached in China by Bodhidharma, 
an Indian monk who arrived at Canton in a.d. 520 or 526, aroimd whe^e 
life and personality many miraculous legends have been woven by the 

In Chinese annals occurs the accoimt of an interview between the 
Chinese emperor, Wu-Ti, and Bodhidharma from which it appears that the 
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latter was a follower [Sunya-vddin) of the Nihilistic School of Mahayana 
Buddhism, founded by Nagarjuna .4 

Teaching that merit does not lie in good deeds nor knowledge in the 
reading of Scriptures and telling the Chinese emperor that “where all 
is emptiness, nothing can be holy," Bodhidharma must have seemed to 
the Taoists to belong to the venerable company of the famous Seven 
Sages of the Bamboo Grove who lived early in the Tsin dynasty (a.d. 265- 
316). The Confucian historian, casting on them an unfriendly eye, 
described them thus: “They all revered and exalted the Void and Non¬ 
action and disregarded the rites and law. They drank wine to excess 
and disdained the affairs of the world."') 

With the mysticism of the Book of Tao {Tao Teh Ching) and the spicy 
hall-humorous and half-serious disquisitions of Chuangtsc, Budhidharma's 
teachings somehow harmonized. As Lin Yutang says; "Certain traits in 
it (Chuangtse’s mysticism), like weeding out the idea of the ego and 
(puet contemplation and "seeing the Solitary." explain how thc.se native 
Chine.se ideas were back of the development of the Chan Buddhism."® 

The Chan School flourished in China for centuries after its foundation 
at the end of the sixth and gave rise to five sub.sidiary Schools, of which 
I-in-chi (from a place-name) still survives. But it was in Japan that the 
('hau School under the name ol Zen prospered most and is flourishing 
still at its head(iuarters at Kyoto. 

Tliis particular School of Chinese Buddhism may be deemed to be the 
very antipodes of Confucianism. But we find, curiously enough, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, a great Chinese writer, Wang Yang Ming, 
undertaking to demonstrate that the fundamental doctrine of the Chan 
School had been already latent in Mencius's conception of Liang Ch\h 
(intuitive knowledge) which comes of contemplation of the mind by itself.7 

In Nti. 4, which arose both as an offshoot of and a protest against the 
extreme idealism of the Chan School, we find an original effort of the 
Chinese mind at a novel syncretism. The School is nominally based on 
the ScriiJture, known in its Sanskrit version as the Sad~dhanna~pttn,^ari:ka 
(The Lotus of the Good Law), from which the School derives its alias. 
I 5 ut grounding itself on the distinction between "fundamental Budda- 
hood" [Pev) and "derivative Buddhahood" {Chin )—a doctrine which has 
it.s counterpart in the "Lotus" Scripture—^it aims at a new synthesis of 
all the teachings of the Buddha, both of the Hinayana and the Mahfiyana 
vaiictics, dividing them under five periods of the Buddha’s career in the 
world. The apparent inconsistencies in the teachings are explained away 
by the, doctrine, held by the Mahayani.sts, that the Buddha, adapting 
himself to the various capacities of his hearers, delivered himself in words 
of dual import, obvious and esoteric. 

The Sk:hool also devised a system of interpretation of the Scriptural 
lore. “The special objective of the Tien-Tai School," says Edkins, "has 
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been to strike a middle path between the credulous acceptance of th e 
sacred books as literally true, and their entire rejection by extreme 
idealism. It was thought best to recognize both these modifications of 
Buddhism as genuine developments of the system, and to add a third 
reconciling principle which distinguishes the others, compares and com¬ 
bines them, and then chooses the path between them.”® 

Nos. I and 2 did not last long and probably got merged in other 
Schools. 'I'he former based itself on a Scripture of which the Sanskrit name 
is Satya-siddhi-iastra, from which its name “True Success” is taken. It is 
the Chinese equivalent of a subdivision, called SautrdnUka, of the Indian 
(Mahayanist) Madhyamika School. The second one has for its principal 
Scriptures two works of Nagarjuna and one by his pupil, Aiyadeva. 

Nos. 6, 7 and 8 represent Chinese Buddhist scholasticism, nourished 
on the metaphysics of some of the Mahayanist Schools of India. Each of 
them embodies not so much a form of faith and religion as a system of 
scholastic jiliilosophy. No. 6 was founded by the great Chinese scholar 
and translator. Yuan Chaung, who, having spent sixteen years in India 
in pilgrimage and Buddhistic studies, returned in a.d. 645 to China to 
devote the rest of his life to the translation of Indian Buddhist works. 
He had studied philosophy in the University of Nalanda in Magadha 
(in India) with Silabhadra, the head of the institution, and the School 
of Yuan Chaung, therefore, claims ^ilabhadra as its founder. No. 8 was 
a School of Monism—^its principal tenet, which agreed with Taoist 
philosophy, was “the belief in an absolute unity, transcending all diver¬ 
gencies, in which even contraries were seen to be but forms of the 
Primal One .”9 

We have seen how Taoism, with its subtle afiinities, both temperamental 
and doctrinal, to Indian Buddhism of the Mahayana variety, formed the 
background for the emergence of some major Schools of Chinese Buddhism. 

Confucianism, however, offered antagonism to Buddhism in several 
respects. Inrst, the former in its essential outlook was trenchantly secular 
and purely humanistic, while the latter was decidedly other-worldly; 
secondly, its fundamental ideas of social and political order, based on 
family life, wore opposed to the monastic institution of Buddhism. In 
the long and cliecjuered history of Buddhism in China, there were many 
attacks made upon it by the Confucian literati. The most famous in 
Chinese annals is Han-Yii’s epistle to Emperor Hsien-Tsung in a.d. 819, 
regarded by Chinese scholars as the best specimen of classical Chinese 
prose-style, condemning the Emperor's patronage of Buddhism.*** 

Yet between Hinayana Buddhism and Confucianism there was a point 
of contact in the emphasis on self-discipline and propriety of personal 
conduct. Confucianism is sometimes called "the Religion of the Li, an 
untranslatable term which embodies the central concept of Confucian 
teachings. The concept has two aspects: "as a broad principle of personal 
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conduct it means projiricty in cvci:ything, or doing llic proper thing; 
as a broad social principle it means the order of thmgs, or everything in its 
fight placo."^^ In its former sense, the conception of Li has a certain 
parallelism io the conception of Vinaya in Hinayana Buddhism. So at 
least one Chinese Buddhist School, No. q, took its stand on I'lHnya. 

The School, founded by Tao Hsiian (a.d. 595 “em])liasi^cd dis¬ 
cipline and asceticism as the main essentials in its system. It caught 
much of I he spirit of Hmayana Buddhism and its principal Scripture was 
the X'lnifya of the Indian Dliarmagupta School. The Lu School still exists 
in China with its headquarters in the Pao-hua-shan monastery in the 
p^o^'ince of Kiangsu. The spirit of the Lie School is Confucian: its contents 
are Buddhist. 

The last School of Chinese Buddhism, founded towards the end of the 
eighth centiiry, was No. lo, an esoteric vSehool (hc'iice the namt' "True 
Word" or "Secret Teaching)," inspired by the Tantrika developments 
of Indian Buddhism which were i»opnlari/:ed in China by an Indian monk 
named Vajrabodhi (died in China in a.d. 730). In its higher usjiects, the 
School inculcates the doctrine of one Ihiddha-Spint under the name 
Vairocana, manifesting itself in a seiies of emanations atid reflexes. Jiut, 
as Kliot remarks, "in its ])opular and unfortunately coininoner a.spect, 
it is sim])ly polytheism, fetishism and magic.”*® 

Its ap])oal to the Chinese lay in its extensive use of magical ceremonies 
and formulae. The Chine.se, since time immemorial, ha<l recognized ritual 
as a means of regulating and controlling the xin.scen foices of the universe: 
a series of ancient rituals, ba.sed on symi>atheiic magic, is .still practised 
in ('Jiina in the ceremony of securing the welfare of departed .souls. Nor 
did Chinc.se philo.sophy discard this kind of magical ritualism, and the 
ancient Book of Rites is one of the thirteen (^nifucian classics. The 
Tantrika practice's of magic, with a background of mystic philosophy, 
were not uncongcuiial, and the. "True Word" School became inlliu'ntial 
enough to affect other Schools and give a certain colouring to Buddhism 
in g(‘neral in its later dcvclopirn'iits when it mingled with Lamaism 
introduced from Tibet, 

Scripture Collections. — The literary genius of the, Chinese and their 
reverence for the written word have i^assed into a by-word. The first 
Indian proi^agators of Buddhism in China seem to have recognized and 
made use of this outstanding Chinese characteristic. They started to 
sui>ply texts on the new religion to the pcojjle in abundance. The first 
Buddhist monastery in China— the White Horse Monastery at Lo-yang— 
was for centuries a beehive of liti'rary industry. Available texts were 
translated into Chinese, and the* language not only received au accumu¬ 
lation of new words— literal renderings of technical tcnn.s and proper 
namo.s, but developed a sort of literary dialect, sometimes called "Buddhist 
Mandarin" different in style from Chinese classical and historical works. 
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The importance, from the historical viewpoint, of the Chinese Scripture 
collections is two-fold. In the first place, they throw some light into the 
obscurity of the evolution of Mahayana Buddhism in India, helping us 
to place in chronological sequence some of the fundamental works of 
the different Mahayana Schools. They also preserve in translations, the 
accuracy of which, however, cannot be assessed, a good number of 
Mahayanist works lost in their originals. In the second place, they put 
a new perspective on the unsettled, though all-important, question of 
the relation between the Umayana and the IMahayana, though their 
distinction was all too imperfectly conceived by the Chinese Buddhists. 
With a few exceptions the translations are from Sanskrit, though some 
phrases and forms of expression suggest exploitation of Pali sources also. 
A portion in each collection is catalogued as Hinayanist, but includes 
works commonly recognized in India as Mahayanist, opening the vexed 
problem whether this classification is due to the cataloguer’s ignorance 
or to some obscure interpenetration between the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana in India itself. 


NOTES 

X. Sec Cknnt: A Short Cultural History, pp. 262—9. 

2. ''Amidi.sin iiub.siitutc‘s for the original authentic, Gautama, Amida or Amitabha 
. . . lie is a dt'iiy born of a lotus, in the marvellous paradise Sukhavati which 
the Cliinoac call list Tien, the Western Heaven. . . . To escape the torments of 
hell and bo reborn in Western Paradise, it is only necessary to invoke the name 
of Amida.” tbtd., p. 2Sx. 

3. Hinduism and HuUdhism, Vol. IIT, pp. 253—6. 

4. ibid., p. 255. 

5. See China: A Short Cultural History, pp. 262-3. 

6. The Wisdom of China, p. 67. 

8. Chinese littddhism, Vol. Ill, p. 186. 

9. China: A Short Cultural History, p. 284. 

10. The famous epistle is quoted in an abbreviated translation in Giles’s Chinese 
Literature, pp. 201 and 202, and is partly quoted from Giles’s translation in 
Hinduism and ISuddhism, j)p. 266—7. 

IT. The Wisdom of Confui ins, p. 209. 

t2. Hinduism aiul Buddhism, Vol. Ill, p. 317. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


JAPANESE TI-IOIJGHT 


WiiiiJi Shinto, "the way of the Gods," contains a great deal of mytho¬ 
logical superstition and iiltra-natioiialistic nonsense, which have done 
more harm than good to the healthy development of Japanese thought 
and culUire, there is one thought in it which can be considered highly 
and characteristically expressive of the Japanese way of responding to 
environment. By this 1 mean the phrase kannai^ara or kannai;^ara no michi. 

Kituncifiani has been abused by scholars, "patriots,” and historians 
who.se minds have been warped by the narrowni\ss of their intellectual 
outlook as well as by thc'ir sentimentalistic obsession. Tlu‘ phrase when 
pro])erly interjireted really echoes the gi.st of Japanese thought. 

Kaunagara is a composite term: kan, that is, kami, i.s "di'ity” and 
nagora is "in accordance with,” "in conformity with,” or "as it is." 
Kannagara thus means "in accordance with the gods,” or ".such as the 
gods are"; more fully, it is "in conformity to the gods’ will," or "to follow 
the gcxls in such a way as they are in themselves," or "to l)e like the gods,” 
or "to reilcct in oneself the image of the gods.” 

Kiinfiagara first occurs in the Annals of Japan {Nihon Shoki) under the 
Emperor Kotoku (reigned a.d. 6^5 54), who declared Japan to be the land 
of the ruU‘rs descended fnun the gods whosc 5 b(‘ginning is coeval with 
heaven and earth, and therefore to be govonu'd in conformity with the 
will of the gods, 

The term ha<l th\i.s first a political significance, hut as tinu‘ went on it 
gradually came to have a more universal application. It ct‘ased to be 
restricted to politics. It began to assume a moral and religiou.s tone, and 
the "gods" were identified with "Nature." To be or to act in accordance 
with th(* gods was to take Nature as she is and not to exercise any human 
intelligence over Nature. This is gl(‘aned from The ('ollvction of Ten 
Thousand Leaves {Mannyd-shrC) which is the collection of the ancient 
Japanese poems compiled probably by Ott)n)o-no-Yakaniioclii in the latter 
I^art of the eighth C(‘ntury. It was Moto-ori Norinaga (a.d. 1730-1801) 
who definitely gave this turn to kannagara. 

As long as "in accordance with the gods" was understood in the political 
sense, the idea was liable to be confused with imperialism, nationalism, 
and theocracy. The results of this confusion arts in a most tragical manner 
illustrated by the recent events in the history of Japan. The bigoted 
nationalistic and in my view highly supenstitious Shinto scholars wont 
through every manner of twisting the Japanese thought to suit their 
provincialistic j^rejudices. While Norinaga himself was not free from these 
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prejudices he was fair-minded enough not to run to the extreme views 
such as were cherished by his followers headed by Hirata Atsutane 
(a.d. 1776-1843). 

What we may call properly Japanese thought did not become evident 
until the eighteenth century when Kamo-no-Mabuchi (a.d. 1697-1769), and 
Moto-ori Norinaga began to revive the study of the ancient “way of the 
gods” against Confucianism. They were quite displeased with the pre¬ 
valence of the Confucian rationalism and the aggressive attitude of its 
Japanese followers who ignored Shinto altogether and were consequently 
apt to disregard the significance of Japanese history not only political 
but cultural. Norinaga contended that the Confucians were inclined to 
be too “human” in their attempt at the rationalistic interpretation of 
Japanese mythology as narrated in the Kojik% (Records of Ancient 
Events) and the Nihon Shokt. He insisted that the gods are not human 
beings, that whatever irrationalities they acted they are to be so taken as 
told in the ancient records, and that if we applied our limited intelligence 
here and judged them “humanly,” we would certainly miss the point, 
that is, J apanesc history would lose its supernatural significance and our 
rulers cease to claim their heavenly descent. Rationality is to be banished 
from the chronicle of the gods, let us naively accept it as was bequeathed 
to us by our ancestors, let us not measure the gods by our modem moral¬ 
istic standards. This was the contention of Norinaga and his followers. 

It is very strange as we see now that the Shinto scholars, when they 
made these statements, were using the human standard of reason and 
morality just as much as their opponents, Confucians or others. The 
Shinto scholars forgot that whenever there is a contention of any kind 
this was to be based on logic. 

Though they certainly erred in their illogical demonstration of logic 
in the evaluation of the deeds of the gods humanly recorded and humanly 
transmitted from one generation to another, they were not quite in the 
wrong in their attempt to intimate that there is something in human 
experience that eludes human estimation and that this is to be accepted 
as going beyond rationalism, as being just as it is, as ultimate reality, 
either natural or supernatural. But the error they committed—^in this 
case most grievously- -was that they endeavoured to apply the irrationality 
of the gods to the political fields, attempting thereby to prove the divine 
origin of tlic Japanese imperial household. 

The Japanese contact with foreign cultures took place too early in 
the history of the people, and for this reason they had no opportunity 
to discover what most characteristically belonged to them. This latter 
was rather suffocated or smouldered imder the superior weight of Chinese 
and Indian culture and thought. 

When the Japanese were ready to unfold their own way of reactmg 
to their environment so as to grow out of the mythological stage of 
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primitive psychology, they found themselves confronting Taoism and 
Confucianism introduced by the Chinese immigrants from the Asiatic 
continent. Their cultural influence was overwhelming. Inhere was no 
choice for the Japanese but to follow their stci>s humbly and even eagerly 
and greedily. 

The first thing the Japanese adopted from their neighbours was their 
method of writing in ideograph. The characters were used not only to 
indicate the sounds but also to express ideas. In the Mawiyo, the Chinese 
scrij)! represents to a very large extent the Japanese sounds, while the 
Kojiki is a complicated mixture of the Japanese sounds and the 
Chinese ideas, and the Nihoti-Shoki is entirely written in the Chinese 
.stylo with the Chinese ideographs. This adojition meant largely the 
moulding of Jnpano.se thinking into the Chinese frame. 

The cult of ancestor-worship is generally regarded, or rather made to 
be so legarded, as inherent in the jaj^anese racial psychology, but in 
reality it was taken over fioni China. 

Th<^ philosophy of Ying and which afforded the foundation of 

fabricating the prehistorical section of Japanese hi.story was also borrowed 
from our neighbour. 

The idea of deifying the rulers was also probably adojited from China 
where tlu' rulers arc considcTod deriving their authority from Heaven, 
whatever they mean by this. The Japanese made the idea more diTinitely 
concrete by replacing Heaven by the gods and by making the reigning 
Mikado the lineal descendant of the gods. Here we may have a glimpse 
into the Japanese way of thinking, which mainly consists in trans¬ 
forming the abstract into the concrete. 

Those ideas running through the wari") and weft of the olTicial chronicle 
of Japan known as NihonShoki and regarded by the Shintoists as one 
of their “sacred Scriplun's" arc the cngmfting of the Confucian thoughts. 
The Japanese are al.so greatly indebted to the Taoisls. 'fheir liking for 
piuTile naivetiS, primitive simplicity, original purity, and empirical realism 
coint'S from Lao Tzu's teaching. This is especially noticeable in Moto- 
ori's interpretation of the “ancient way of the gods.” His doctrine of the 
kanna^ara is the Jai)ano.se version of Lao Tzu's indict nu'nt of human 
hypocrisy and of the artificial reconstruction of social order. 

Wliih‘ examining the so-called sacred texts of Jai^aiieso Shinto I should 
like to nuike a refcTcncc to their compilens' grand way of describing the 
origin of the imp<Tial rule. Jimmu the first hhnperor, who i.s supposed to 
have ascended the throne zOog years ago, is no doubt a fictitiou-s person 
and the district he is said to have ruled could not have been any wider 
than a portion of the region now known as Honshu; but the comi>ilcrs 
of the NihonShoki make him say, “It is my idea to establish a central 
capital by uniting the six quarters and to construct one grand roof 
whereby to cover the eight frontiers.” “The six ciuarters” and "the eight 
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frontiers” arc a poetical allusion to the universe or the world a tvpicallv 
Chinese way of expressing their idea of the world. " ^ 

Confucianism represents the culture of the northern people and Taoism 
that of the southern people. China is predominantly northern and it is 
no wonder that Confucian influence is everywhere in evidence. It is true 
that Taoism as taught by Lao Tzu, Chwang-tze and others had been 
embraced also by the literati, but the main current of Chinese thought 
has its origin in Confucianism. Confucianism is the preserver of social 
order and the upholder of rationalism and humanism, while Lao Tzu’s 
doctrine advocates escapism and transcendentalism. 

As long as Jai^an was under Confucian influence she had no oppor¬ 
tunity to develop whatever Lao Tzuanism she had in her reaction to the 
environment peculiar to her. There is no doubt that her land is principally 
inhabited by races coming from the southern islands, and their psycho¬ 
logical pattern is naturally more southern than northern. If they were 
left to themselves they would surely have developed the Lao Tzuan way of 
interj^reting reality. 

But as history would have it, the Chinese immigrants with their 
higher Confucian culture were here already strongly entrenched, and the 
first chapters of Jajiancsc history were written under their influence. 
Tliis was iiu'vitable, and there is good reason to be thankful for this turn 
Japanese history took in its early stages. Our people were not really ready 
to appreciate Liio Tzuanism which indeed requires a great deal of reflection 
and the power of thinking, and we could not expect this of a people not 
yet out of a state of primitive civilization. 

While the J apanese people were putting their community life in order 
according to the Confucian model, they never forgot—no, they could not 
forget--what was deeply moving in their southern hearts which hankered 
after the Lao Tzuan expression. 

Wliat was this? What were they after to give vent to their inner 
aspirations? It was their feeling for the kannagara. This struggled to 
cxi>n‘ss itself in thought. The feeling is nothing until and unless it trans¬ 
lates itself into a thought, and the thought has no life except when it is 
su.stainotl by the feeling. Japanese thought must be one growing out of 
Japaneses feeling. The kannagara is thus at once Japanese feeling and 
Japanese thought. 

But Moto-ori’s concciJtion of the kannagara is far from being adequate 
to the Japanese feeling which goes beyond Shinto thought. As long as 
Moto-ori remaint'd a Shinto exponent standing up against Confucian 
rationalism, he could not rise above the level of Confucianism. His merit 
as an expounder of Japjinese thought consisted in his picking up the 
phrase kan^iagaya from the so-called "Sacred texts" of Shinto. His Shinto 
insight failed to jjcnctrate into the deeper aspect of the kannagara, but 
he must have felt something in his heart, however superficial and merely 
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"irrational,” wht'n he confronted this phrase. He lived late in the 
ei{»htoenth century when Buddhist thought had alieady deeply entered 
into the Japanese religious consciousness, but his “irrational” insight 
failed to see in the hannagara what the Japanese soul was really after. 
This was because he was a Shinto follower, who is by nature unable to 
discover anything really spiritual in his “Sacred Texts” except statism, 
or insularism, or provincialism, or nationalistic fanaticism. 

What helped the Japanese soul to penetrate into the depths of the 
kamuxgara feeling and made it the actually viable expression of Japanese 
thought was Mahayana Buddhism. Shinto supplied the term while 
Buddhism gave it a spiritual significance satisfactory to the Jajianese 
religious and philosophical yearnings. 

When Mahayana Buddhism was introduced to Japan, the Prince 
Shotoku embraced it at once saying that Japan was truly the land fit for 
the Mahayana teaching. By this, he meant that the Mahayana was the 
teaching truly appealing to the Japanese mind becaUvSe the Mahayana gave 
what it had been asking for. 'I'he prince wrote commentaries on the three 
great Mahayana texts. In this respect ho was a great repr<‘sentativo 
Japanese. He was the first Japanese thinker who perceived something 
deep moving in the Japanese soul. 

But as a matter of fact he belonged to the aristocracy of Japan and 
what he saw in the Japanese mind was naturally from this higher point 
of view. Being a Japanese, he was, of course, conscious of something 
boating in his heart in unison with that of the masses. He was too far 
ahead of his time and his people. It took some centurie.s yet for the latter 
to come up to his level of fe<‘ling imd thought. It was in the thirteenth 
century that the religious, and consetiuenily jihilcxsophical, consciousness 
of the i>eoplc began to assert itself. 

Between Shotoku 'rai.shi (a.d. 593 (>2j) and the Kamakura period 
(a.d. 1083-1338) we have two gn‘at figures repre.senting Japanese Buddliism, 
Dengyo Daishi known as Saicho (a.d. 767 822) and Kobo Daishi known 
as Kfikai (a.d. 773-835). 

llicy were contemporaries and exercistjd great influence (‘ach in his 
own field, the former as founder of the Japanese School of Teiulai (T'ien- 
lai) and the latter as founder of the Shingun (Chen-yen, Mantra). Kobo 
was on more intimate terms with the mas.s(‘8 than Dengyo, but neither of 
these great Buddhists belonged to the mas.ses because they did not rise 
from below but came down from above. 

It was in the thirteenth century that the Japanese masses wore really 
awakened to the religious consciousness and along with it a philosophical 
reflection on reality. This was the time when the aristocratic culture of 
Kyoto nobles and courtiers gave way to a new cultural pattern created 
by the warrior classes, who had their seat of sustenance in the i>rovinccs 
and living close to the earth. The Kyoto culture had no direct concrete 
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touch with the soil and was literally up "in the clouds." It lacked soliditv 
for It was created out of abstractions. The Kamakura revolted against it 
which was quite natural. In fact, the Kyoto even when left to itself wa^ 
bound to collapse. 

This state of affairs is reflected in the Buddhist teaching of Honen 
(a.d. and Shinran (a.d. 1173—^262). Scholars say that they 

Buddhism easier for the general multitude to understand, for the older 
form was full of abstractions and high speculations, the unkerstanding of 
which demanded much learning. Buddhism, however, being a religious 
teaching for all classes of men, ought to be accessible equally to the nobles, 
to the warriors, to the peasants, to the erudite, to the illiterate. Iii 
Buddhism there is nothing that could be made easier or more difficult to 
comprehend. Buddhism is Buddhism as long as it is a religion. The scholar's 
apprasing altogether misses the mark. 

The fact is that the teaching of Honen and Shinran really and truly 
echoes what was then moving in the hearts and minds of the Japanese 
people generally. It was not their artificial production, it was simply 
the response to the spiritual needs of the people of those days. Buddhism 
then became the religion of the Japanese who re-created it to satisfy 
their requirements 'The Pure Land School of Buddhism is the creation of the 
Japanese religious genius. 

China has her Pure Land School, and Honen as the founder of the 
Japanese Pure Land enumerates some Chinese teachers as his predecessors. 
This was actually what was in his consciousness at the time, but historically 
speaking Honen did not truthfully estimate his position—probably he 
could not, as he had then no way of reviewing himself as an historical 
personage. But the fact is that Honen followed by Shinran simply gave 
vent to the si)iritual yearnings in the hearts of the Japanese people. 

That the Japanese people in those days were really seeking something 
spiritual is also shown by the Shinto followers’ approadi to Buddhism. 
Hitherto it was the Buddhists who made a move towards Shinto trjdng 
to reconcile its beliefs with the Buddhist doctrine of man and nature. 
Shinto remained altogether passive in this respect, this was owing to 
Shinto's not having anything in it, which could be made to function 
actively towards the absorption of Buddhist teaching, or towards its 
destruction as antagonistic to the Japanese way of feeling and thinking. 
Shinto had not yet arrived at the stage of self-consciousness. It h^ had its 
kanttagara idea for some time now, but it was still something foreign to it, 
showing that it had not yet come of age. For the first time the Shintoists 
of the Kamakura period moved to assert themselves in the name of Ise 
Shinto. Ise i.s the seat of the Japanese ancestral shrine. It now openly 
denounced Buddhism, but it was in reality no more than an attempt to 
assimilate the latter from the point of the Shinto world-view. 

Ise Shinto, influenced by the conceptualism of Mahayana philosophy and 
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of T-ao Tziuan, spcctilatioii, trios to give a now oxprossion to the thought of 
the kcninafiara by slating that “a man of the gorls koops watch over the 
beginning of the Chaos," that "the sacred miri'or from which heaven and 
earth have (heir start is to bo received with purity of heart, to be sought 
with tlio mind of the gods, and to be looked into with the formlossnoss and 
gradolessness of (the absolute’)." When the kafiuufiara is interpreted like 
this it loses its characteristic intuitive directness of Japanese thought. 

The Nihon Shoki where this term makes its finst ap]^earancc does not 
go beyond the political bearing in which it is made to stand, but under¬ 
neath the term there is an explanatory glosw which reads: Kannagara 
means, "in accordance, with the way of the gods, one has, too, within 
onself the way of the gods.” This is evidently a later insertion, but it is 
most expressive of the notion implied in the term as peculiarly Japanese 
thought. 

The time has come now to ex]>lain what is really implied in tlu’ kannagara 
and what it is that makes it eharacteristieally Jai)ane.se thought. 

When the Jaj>ant’.se con.sciousne.ss was still in its i)rinntive stage of 
develoj)ment, it c<)uld not go Ix’vond its natural simplicity and naive 
empiricism. It was confnu'd within tlu’ frame of sc'iise-experience and 
fantastic imagination which could not suffer any degree of intelh’ctual 
analysis. The gods came down fioni 'I'aktntutgtihara, "heavenly fields," 
and walked on earth. They wore wild, immoral, irrational, and unnatural. 
Their behaviour couhl not bt! measured by human standards. The 
primitive Japanese iu.st accepted whatever was told of them anti were oven 
prt)ud of their achievements full of unreasonableness and unnatnraliiess. 
And this way of accepting the gotls and their works was understood to 
be "in accordance with them," to be loyal subjects of their de.seeudants, 
and also to be religiously consoled, whatever this meant. The crude 
Japane.si' minds were not at all conscious of tlie tleeper implications of 
the ]>lirase, kannagitya, except being nnlural, simple-minrled, accepting 
things as they are, negating nothing, naively obeying the order of things 
as they came to them- ■ and all this on the ]>lane of si’nse-experiencc. The 
hannagara was not yet a clear, well-dcTined thought, it only adumbrated it. 

In tlie. Heiiin jx’riod (ninth to twelfth centuries) the, kantiugara wont 
through a iioclical transformation, it ceased to be jiolilical. As long as 
the rulers were identifie<l with tho gods and as long as there was some 
political background which necessitated the upholding of this ich’a, the 
phrase had its living value. liut when the people became, jx'acefully settled 
in tlioir ardiipelago with their sovereign gods securely hohling their power 
—<'vcn nominally— and when they reached a certain advanct’d stage of 
civilissation enjoying a culture acqxiired from the study of t'himise litera¬ 
ture and also developing a degree of culture of tlw'ir own creation, the 
Japanese turned their attention to Nature and began to appreciate its 
deeper aspects. They were then initiated to enjoy the fooling known as 
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mono no aware. This feeling may seem apparently to have nothing to do 
with the kannagara. The one is a poetical, aesthetical, sentimental reaction 
to Nature while the other is strongly tinged with political and ethical 
colour. But my contention is that the kannagara and the mono no aware 
demonstrate two different facets of one and the same Japanese feeling— 
and Japanese feeling is Japanese thought. 

Mono no aware, which swept over the minds of the poets of the Heian 
period (a.d. 897-1185), sounds somewhat sentimental and the Japanese are 
a sentimental people. Mono means "things” generally, no corresponds to 
"of,” and aware is "emotional response” in its broadest sense. The whole 
phrase thus means "to feel the sentiments moving in t hings about oneself,” 
and "thing” may be inanimate objects or sentient beings capable of 
emotions. 

When the autumnal moon peeps into a humble hut, or when the spring 
foliage shines in the sun, or when the winter held is covered all white with 
snow, the Heian poets feel various emotions moving in Nature as the 
seasons alternate. We may say that these emotions are in us, mo\Tng 
through us, and only transferred into Nature which remains all the time 
insensible. But the Japanese who coined the term kannagara felt that 
Nature herself was the symbol of it just as much as we humans were; for we, 
each one of us, whether animate or inanimate, are the gods, and when this 
truth is felt or experienced, though not necessarily intellectually analysed, 
whatever utterances that come out of us straightforwardly are sure to 
ring with the rhythm of the kannagara. The poets of the Heian period 
strove to feel this heavenly rhythm which they called mtmo no aware. 

Mono means things in general; not only are natural objects mono, 
we sentient humans are also mono. When our hearts are released from 
egocentric impulses and rationalistic subtleties, they become resonant 
with the spirit of the gods, which is kannagara, and are enabled to see 
deep into the value of human emotionality. This is when they read rnono 
no aware in all phases of our social activities calling forth our emotional 
responses in all their varieties. To feel mono no aware in natural events 
and in human affairs is no more than an aspect of the kannagara asserting 
itself in the Japanese heart. 

The spiritual meaning of the kannagara, however, was not real^ed unm 
the thirteenth century, when Honen and Shinran responded to it for the 
first time from their mountain retreat on Hiei. The idea of the Pure L^d 
naturally suggests Buddhism, but here is one thing that has escaped the 
notice of most Japanese historians, and which I wish to take up for a 


special consideration here. 

The central point in the doctrine of the Pure Land is not nec^aj^y 
our rebirth there, but the way to it paved for us while stiU m ^i^fe. 
For this way is the one essentially created by 
its metaphysical basis had been laid down by Buddhism w c 
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Japnn from its orif^iiial birth-i>lac(*, Ttulia, tlirouRh the Chinese mind 
teiiclin^> towaids ])raj;matic empiririMii, the Jajianese of the thirteenth 
century did not approach it metaphysically or rationalistically, but in a 
most direct ]>ractical manner. 

Shiiiran, the founder of the Sliin branch of the* Pun* hand School, teaches 
that tin* way to be abs(>lutt*ly assun*<l e)f one’s rebirth is t(> accept whole¬ 
heartedly the Original Vow announced by Amida, and that this acceptance 
is effecteil when one has what Shinran designates as a “side-wise leap.” 
Instead of following a continnous logical passage of ratiocination, ho tells 
ns to abandon all our intellectual calctdations and to jump right down 
into what seems to he a dark bottomless abyss of the absolute, when the 
white road to tlu* Pnie haml opt*ns u]> before us. This lea])iug sidi'-wisc, 
to use the lavourite e\'pr(‘ssii>n ol the Sliinloists, is to move* in the kanuagara 
fa.shion, to see one’s original image reflect(’d in tlu* sacred mirror wrought 
by the gods, to plunge into the begiiming of the t'haos and thus return to 
the essence of timi'lessness. 

Shinto terminology is geiu'rally apt to giv<‘ us false iin])ressums ;is it 
is intimately associati'd with data gainetl fiom tlu* senses and almost 
inextricably and intt*iitionally mixt*d \ip with the deiiicalion of the 
rulers. Hut we must not forget that in it we ran discover tin* fniulainental 
thought of the ,|apan«*s<* peopU* struggling for an adetpiate i‘xi>ression, 
and that their tlis<'ovi*ry is possibh* only when we make it go through the 
sieve of Buddhist thought and <‘xj>erience. The sanu* id<‘a may ht* expressed 
in this way that Japaiu'se tht)ught aiiled and <leeiu‘ued by Buddhist 
<‘Xi>(‘rience unfolds all its imidicatums and sheds light oti the feelings 
vahied by the people through their history of centuries. 

The Japanese* mind is not analytical but intuitive*; it bas nevi'r been 
traini'd in induetive*ly colle'cting eiuta and abstraeling a principle* running 
through thorn. It just grasps at each cemrrete datum of <‘xperience and 
want.s to iilentify itself with it. It de>i*s not peestulate* anything snppejsed 
It) be underlying the experience. It eloes not gt) beyonel what confronts 
it. 'llus dex's ut>t int*au that the Japane.se w'orld of e'xperu‘n<*e*s tlt>t*s ned go 
beyond that of the lowe*r animals living within the* frame of sense-events. 
It means that the* Jai)ane.se iute‘llect tenets to move e>n the* plane of 
intuitions or that of x'aelical t'mj>iricism, in its dealing with a concrete 
world of sen.se-p(‘rceptions. 'Fhe hmuagitra point to it, the* Shinloisls wish 
to take- tlu* gods as the*y are anel ne)l to l)e‘iul them to suit human logicality. 
The Japanese Puddhists, he)wever, who have actually passed through the 
experience of negatietn are not disposed just to swallow thes Shintoistic 
pill. Th(*y would transpose the gods on to the higher .spiritual ficld-s of 
exj)eriencc and tran.slate tlie primitive naturalism of Shinto into a deeper 
state of religions consciousness where obtain.^ the feeling of ab.solutc 
passivity, Tliis is what is meant by the Buddhist seeing into the suchness 
of things 
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The kannagara interpreted spiritually is no other than objectively 
yielding to the call of Amida which is, as designated by the Pure Land 
teachers, the Original Vow of Amida. This is the tariki, “^other power." 
The Mahayana taught prior to Honen and Shinran was too abstract, 
metaphysical, or too Indian and did not appeal to the Japanese way of 
thinking and feeling. In order to make Buddhism a spiritual teaching 
indigenous to Japan it was imperative to do away with abstractions, 
postulations, indeed everything that would savour of intellection. The 
Japanese wanted to follow the way of the gods though not in the naive 
Shinto fashion which could not rise above sense-experiences. 

When treating of anything relating to Japanese culture, we cannot 
ignore the problem of sahi, in which we discover the main current of 
Japanese thought aesthetically conceived as flowing from the kannagara, 

Sahi is difficult to define in a few words, but metaphysically or rather 
spiritually I would describe it as a feeling of absolute aloneness—aloneness 
not in the sense of loneliness or being away from one’s comrades. Absolute 
aloneness is realized when one touches the depths of individuality; and 
this realization must take place existentially, as some philosophers would 
say, and not conceptually or postulationally. Some Japanese scholars 
would identify this realization with attaining the virtue of sincerity 
which is more or less Confucian, while the Shinto would have for it honesty, 
naturalness, spontaneity, plainness or straightness of heart. It is foUowing 
the way natural to the gods before it became tainted by the crookedness 


of human reason. . - 

According to Basho’s instruction given to his ^ciples, smeenty m 
haiku (seventeen-syllable poem) consists in feeling like the pine when you 
face the pine, like the bamboo when you face the bamboo, and thK 
feeling he wanted to be given expression without any adm^ture of Self- 
centred mentality. The exact words of Basho a^: "as to the pme follow 
the pine, as to the bamboo follow the bamboo." The Japanese for follow 
is which has several meanings: "to ioUow,” "to imitate " “to 

"to practise,” "to discipline," "to be in accord with. to acrastom 
oneself to," etc. One of the disciples comments; “To mmu is to en|» mto 
the object and to bring out what is innerly there and to give it a ht^^ 
form. When, however, the expression is not m ® 

naturally emanating from the object, there is a spht betwem the obj^ 
and tho^expressions which vioUtes sincerity." In oth« wor^, 
katmagara losing its state of self-identity as^es a 
ceases to be the way in accord with the gods prior to human contammation. 

The suchness of things is warped. 

We can now see what is behind all these thoughts ^ 

,ahii it is, to use Shinto terminology, the 
the way natural to the gods, or the way ^ ® ^ 

selves without being affected by human mtellectuality. 
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Wo can thus state that the kmuias'ant summaiizes Japanese thought. 
The Japanese mind e\er since its awakening to reflection has been under 
the influence of foreign cultuie, Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist, and 
recently the Western mode of thinking has found its way here, the scholars 
are now endeavouring to unfold wh,it is essentially Japanese by adopting 
Western methodology. A.t the same time most young men these days are 
so taken up by Western thought, and those who read recent Japanese 
humanistic literature will find theie every possible shadow of the West. 
Bnt in spite of all these foieign aecietions, what flows doejily underneath 
is this Japanese thought and feiding of the kannagara, which wdll always 
assei t itself m one way or another wluitever its superficial coatings may be. 
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lluiuiii, 'Utlirnni tan VMi al, s<)S o 

I Ink nn 1, pM, pi t h 

Hutuan tu nbtlm s^/ Sfit, S<M 

Hum nil in < huii < sS/ 

1 tiiinan n iltif ( and 11 in l/ii, st)S 

Hun nil, PM 

JIu Shih, l>i , s> I 

llwanp ( hung Hii, sso 

Hs inn , <sikh, 5*1 S '5 


Ibn al Kw hd, 22 
Ibn Sill i, 22, 4<) t 
Itnnnpi iphy, 4 So 
hUalisin, HuddhiH, iHo 
IdinUhi atinn, tn di.nn k, |So i 
ItlnK and Chniosti lliought, S5S 
Igntiramts and SiMa, 424 
lUhviflii al Kikt i, 40) 

Illusion, and Ad\ nta, 300 r, m Ait, 47O-7 
See also Attl\a 
Mlm, SOI 

*Jhn-i' Kalam, pM 
Imagination, 111 thama, 481 
Immoilalily m 40 

Immutability and Sing ihao, 575 
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Iii.C 3 < 3 m. 3 i'tionSj Divine, in BhotgavcLta, 123— 
and Saiva-Siddhanta, 373; and Dikiis 
522-3 

Independent, the, 332; science of, 333-4 
Indian philosophy, and Greece, 16, 18, 20, 
21, 22, 23-6 

Individual, and Buddhism, 162-3; and 
Caitanya, 363-4; and Chi-k'ai, 582; 
and Whole, in Taoism, 569-70. See 
also TLgo 

Indra, 42, 43, 58, 129 
Industries, of Ancient India, 465 
Indus Valley civilization, 37—8, 393-4 
Inference, and Buddhism, 203; and 
Mlmamsa, 261-2; and Samkhya, 254; 
and Nyaya-Vai^esika, 221—4, 233-6 
Infinity, and Ancient India, 442-4, 456 
Intelligences, Muslim, 495-6 
Intuition, and Buddhism, 202 
Ionian philosophy, iS 
Iqbal, Sir Muhammad, 541—5 
Iruvinaiyoppu, 378 
Ise Shinto, 601-2 
Ishaq, 493 

Ismail, Maulvi Mohammad, 537 
Ismail, Shah, 537—8 

Isvara, 99, 102, 295, 408; and aesthetics, 482 

Jabali, 81-2 
Jabrlya, 490 
Jacobi, 40, 75 
jagannatha, 482 
Jainism, 17, 139-51 
, ’aml, Nur al Din, 502, 510, 512 
/apan, adoption of Chinese writing, 598; 
Chinese influence in, 598-602; her 
Emperors, Divine origin of, 597, 598—9; 
her thought, intuitive nature of, 604; 
and Nature, 603; and the West, 605 
Javali, 133 
Jayanta, 219 
Jayaraiha, 384 
Jen. 557, 563, 564 
Jesuits, in China, 555-6 
jTlanI, Abdul Quadir, 498 
Jilr, 'Abdul Karim, 502, 510 
Jlva, and Advaita, 293, 295, 296; and 
Caitanya, 363-4; and Jainism, 144—5; 
and ^aihkara, 279—81 
Jlva-'^ahti, 362, 363-4 

jHana^ and Rfimanuja, 307-8; and Saiva- 
SiddhlUita, 37S 
J^ana^marga, 530 
jHanorprasthdna^ 174 
jnanins, 173 
Ju Chia, 562 

Justice, and Artha-Sdstra and Smrii^ 116; 
and Mu^im thought, 505 

Kabir, and Nanak, 545; and Bamanuja, 320 

Kaiyata, 3S2 

Kdla, 144, 415 

Kalam, 492-3 

Kalidasa, 34, 480 


K^l^KvXa^ 403 
Kdwia, 78, go, 107 
Kamalaslla, 206 
Kdmikd, 369 
Kamo-no-Mabuchi, 507 
Ka^ada, 460 
Kane, 107 
Kai^^ka, 381 

Kannagava. 596, 599, 600, 602, 604, 605, 606 
Kant, and Bhattacharya, 534; and Bud¬ 
dhism, 201, 202 
Kautilya, 107 
Kapila, 87, 124 
Karma^mala, 376 
Karma-mdrga, 530 

Kartnan, and Buddhism, 163, 165-6; in 
Bhagavad~Gitd, loo-i; and Jainism, 
145; in Mahabharata, 91; and Ml^ndfksd, 
269; and Nimbarka, 340-1; and Sikhs, 
522, 523; and Nyaya-Vaisesikas, 226; 
and Samkara, 282; in Upanisads, 69; 
in Vedas, 38, 50 ^ 

Karmonyoga, 315, 316 
Karmins, 173 
Karund, 168 
Katya, 377 

Kaimira ^aivaism, 3S1—91 
Katharsis, and Saiva, 391 
Kaukika^suira, 42 
Keith, 70, 95, 165 
Kevala^Udna, 147 
Khaxraz, 497 
KH, 586 

Kings, in Artha-Sdstra and Smrti, iii—13, 
114; and Mu^m thought, 507-8; in 
Rdmdyana, 76, 80; in Vedas, 46 
Kin-she, 584 
Kirfana, 525 

Knowledge, and Buddhism, 301-3; Carvaka 
theory of, 134; Jainas theory of, 146—7; 
and Madhva, 322-4, 327; in Mah^>- 
hdrata, 87, and Muslim thought, 501, 
512; and Sakta, 424-5; and Taoism, 
568; in Upanisads, 58^; and Ny§.ya- 
Vai^sika, 220; Vedic sources of, 51; 
and ViSistadvaita, 307—9. See also 
Epistemology. 

Kojiki, 597, 598 
Koo Yen-Wu, 549 
Koia, 5S4 

Kotoku, Emperor, 596 
Koy6, Alexander, 72 
Krishnamurti, J., 533 

Kr^ijia, and Bhagavata, 123, 128-9: and 
Hari, 361; and Vallabha, 34S, 354-5 
Kr^na, mathematician, 441, 442, 443 
Krsi^ Vasudeva, 94, 105 
K^atra and Brahma, 113—14 
K§atriya, 109 
KsemarSja, 383 
Kukai, 600 
Kularka, 289 
Kumarajiva, 554, 575 
Kum 3 ralata, 177, 178 
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Kuinrn'iLi, 

.| I I -Vjy 

Kihftt^i/ttr, -2g() 

Kyul 11 cull live, 

f .it/iyani-inl/iVif, z^H -*jo 

rail *IVai, z, 5(Ui -7; anil Japan, 301), 

(lOJ 

1-call heal or, 32S 
l-oiiinias, -(50W, 5 - 4*4 
fi. 557 . 57 '. 5 «<>. 5 '> 5 H 

Lihoralinii, and Advaila, -toH; and ('ailanya, 
au<l Ramanuja, 315-I'S; ami 
Saiva-Siddliaiita, 377-<); aiul Vallabha, 
35^-3. See also Alok^a, 

I.icnMKan, 57.1 

l.i Usiu h, 555, 570 

/.//«, ,tiS, .JO, .534, 355 

l.ilti-nmfu, ijj, 5, ij/ 

Lh)/,ut. .vt 5 . ,V>A. 3 '> 5 . J'"* 

Ij‘n ^'u1an#1;, 31)-! 
l.i 

I-iUmmU, St'liiHiIs 111, 3f»j 

I dll Sol mol, 3iS,| 3 

l-o|;ir, and liuddlnsin, z^^^; in 

and Muslim lluundd, 3of»; ami 
N\ .iya*Vai.sosd;a, z^^ 4, -*33 f>; 111 

Vrt/tt.s, 31 2 

LoUayaliUas, 77, SiS, 133, 137^ 

Kovc, ami Jainism, i3<); ami .^ilvlis, 3^3; ami 
TajL'on', 33^; imivoisal, ami Mo 'Tzu 33-! 
lai Cddii ^'min, 533, 570 

Macaulay, 340 
Maialonoll, 50 
M.ionicol, 3,30 
Madhusridana, 300 
Matlhva, 3h, .iHH, 32J 37 

iSj, 1^4-7, igi, \<)Z, zt^z H 
Maj-adha, 153 4 
Mannotism, 4(1-; 3 

Aftihrlfi/ittyafu, S3 103, ii-i; and A/n;/// 
Sfnrti, 107 

Maluutariifddkrus, i<>3, igo 
230, -131 

Mahavira, 17, iS, i3<>, 130, 433. 43 *»p 444 -^ 
Maliayana, lyo i, 174, 381 ; and i'hina, 3H0, 
305; and Japan, *ioo, hm 003 
Maliosvara, 3S0 S 
Maltldharn, 31 
Mahiina I Ilia t ta, 4S { 

Malinuld, Mullah, 30!) 7 
Maitn\van.ilha, izz, iSo, iSr, 2<)t) 

Aiititr), mS 

MaUUhali iiosala, 133, 13S 
A/(//(i*/*frrr/)f 7 Af/, y/H 
Mtilt 4 S, 4-! 7// 

A/ri^ni 7 w, 401, 403 
Aftntuii {tayydHa, ^ 

A/rt«rr,s-, 30-1, 323; ami Sakla, 410- ii, and 
Nyriya-Vai!4(‘,tiik;i, zzh 
Mannva School, 107 
Magrjiana, IVlisra, 2i>o 
A 4 'f 7 it/</ftAyrt-r//?a>uVrtrf, h 1 -2 
A/a«#:.s-, i)atU ol. 332 


Mfiiukkavaca kar 3711 

^lahjula, 440 

M.innyo shu, 300, 50S 

Mansur abllalLlj, 4(»7 

Mafi/ra(A), 40, 41 z; of Sikhs, 510 

Mann, 107 17 

jl/nuK-.S'mrO, 107 

Mai[iril, siiihah al Dui Sidirawarrli, 502 

A/am-iujfU'fi, iS(>-7 

A/ilr/ra^ 530 

A/'r/rt/ci/, 501 

M arh out ad a ra y \\, 3<)() 

Marriage, in .trihu-Adsfra ami Swrti, ito-ji 

Marshall, Sir John, 31)3 

Muryddd, 33-*, 333 

Maskawaih, Ihn, 403 

Materialism, in i\*tlt>ntl\uota. Si 2 

MaiInunatios, in Anoiciil Imlia, 431 37 

AltiffktiA, 420 

Mat,sva-yaHi)ti, 4O2 

Malior, ami i'arv.ikas, 133: and Jainism, 143 
Miiiun'di', 402 

Maurva, (\imlra Oupla, 24: riianoollor of, 
!i»7 S 

J^^AInv^i, o; and Advatla, 202 3: in 

(hfn, 00, 1113, in /'ffniio/.s, 122, 

124, 123, 120, ami h'ainamija, and 

Mad\a, 2S<^; and i^aiva Siildhaiils, 
d7d 4* S^.iUhi, ^4(H), 413; and 

Saiiik.ki.t, 270 ii; . 17; 

and *riif»ni(‘, 33«*> ■ 71 

in roi/u.s, 43, 4^s- iml 

A//Mvu. 7 /^ 

ALdVil ntifltf, 37(1 
%yfthlyd Ati/ifi, 3<i2, 3tM* 3( 14 S . 

M<*dirim% early Indian,'4713 4, 403 S, 470 
Moiicius, .Vl•^ .S 37 » 5 *Mp 5 f »4 
McUillurr.Vp *»' Ancient. India, 4113, 470 
Metaphys.irs, of Jainism, 130 4<»; in Mafidb- 
/lamtd, S<); <)f Mnn.iiii.s.i, 2114 o; Muslim, 
404; ol Nyaya Vaisesika, 224 o 
Midempsychosis, sc'c Reiiirainaliun. 
Meykaiiija, 370, 371 

Microcosm, man as, in MiitiHm tliouf^Iit, 501) 
Milimla-pahha^ 17/ <S 
Mimaiiisakas, 113 ^ 

Mind, ami K,lsniii«i Saivaium, 3S0 S; ami 
Nyaya-Viiise}jika, 220; and ftakla, 410; 
in n/mniyu/A, iiS; in 30 i 

Minerals, in Ancnuit Imlia, 404 
MUhyd, 300. SiH* also A// 7 vf 7 
Mohan Roy, Raja Ram, 327, 330 
Mohenjo I iaro, 37, 303 4 
A/oA.yi, anil (VirvaUas, 13O: in h'4M<‘s, gi, i)2; 
ilk Jainism, Kfh; and Maun ami Kaii- 
iil>^a, 107; and MlknaiiiHa, 2hS <>; and 
jAaiukara, 2H1; in Uf^miyufs, 110 71), 
Sen also Idheration and Alu/iti 
Mokpa*Mt 2 rjij;a, 147 3* 

Monism, Muslim, 510; in 57-H; 

Vedic, 44 5 
Mono no aware, <>03 
MouoUudsm, Vvdic, 44 
Moon, and Ancient India, 444, 448 
Moral causation, X5i)-0i; 
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Morals, see Ethics 

Mother Earth and Chinese thought, 55S 
Mother Goddess, 37, 393. 394 
Mother India, 530—1 
Mo Ti, 551 

Motion, Indian doctrine of, 460—1 
Moto-ori Norinaga, 596, 597, 599 
Mo Tzu, Mou-Tseu, 552, 573-4 
Mu'ammar. 493 
Mudtid, 168 

Mughal Empire and Mushm thought, 503 
Miikti, 318—19. See also Mohsa 
Muller, Max, 40, 43 
Mu7^daka~JJpanisad, 325 
Murarimi^a, 260 
J\1 Hyti-kald, 486 

Music, 483—5; and Chinese thought, 557; 

and Indian science, 462; and Sikhs, 525 
Muslims, and Hindus, 502—3; revival of their 
thought, 537“45 
Mutakility, and Seng Chao, 575 
Mutakallamin, 491 
M'uiazila, 490—2 

Mysticism, 20-3; of Kasmira Saivaism, 
3S5-6; Muslim, 496-502, 508-14 

' Ndda, 413, 414-15, 422-3 
Na da-brahma-vada, 4S4-5 
Nagarjuna, 165, 186, 205, 302; and China, 

575 - 57 ^- 9 . 583 
Nflgesa Bhatta, 3 82 
Nairdtmya, 182-3, ig 
Nak^atvas, 444, 448 
Names, rectification of, 563, 570-1 
Nanak, 5^5-16- 519, 520, 52I1 524; and 
Kabir, 545 
Ndndl, 480 
Naqshbandiah, 509 
Narada, 58, 4S4 
Ndrayana, -ism, 93, 126 
Naturalism, in Mahdhhdrata, 88 
Natural philosophy, Indian systems of, 45S 
Natxiral World, and Jainism, 143—5 
Nature, Chinese love of, 55S; and Heian 
poets, 603 
Nazzam, 493* 5^7 
Neo-Confucianism, 555, 57^2, 58S 
Neo-Platonism, 21 
Newton, and Jainas, 144 
Nietsche, and Iqbal, 544 
Nigantha-Nataputta, 153 
Nihon Shohi, 596, 597* 598, 602 
Nilakaijiha, 43 9 , 452 » 454 
Nilakantha .Gastrin, 393 
Nimbarka, 338-46 
Nirviiiia. 166-8, 212. 583. 587. 588 
Nifya~7mtkias, 366 

Niyath 81 
Non-soul, 161-2 
Non-violence, see Ahimsd 
Northrop, F. S, C., 456-7 
Nous, 22 , , 

Nyaya-Vai^esika, aesthetics, 477 * early, 
219-29; late, 231-40; its literature and 
writers, 219, 233 


Oclott, Colonel. 52S 
Ohm, Martin, 441 
Oldenburg, 156 

Ontolog^^ and Visi§tadvaita, 310-12 
Optics, in Ancient India, 461 
Origi^tion, Dependent, 157-8, 1S5 
Orphic philosophy, 21, 23 
Ostwald, 459 

Qtomo-no-Yakam0chi, 596 

Paddrthas, of Nyaya-Vai^e§ika, 225 

Fadmapada, 290 

Pain, and Ckrvakas, 136—7 

Painting, 486-7; and Nyaya, 477-8 

Pakudha-Kaccayana, 153, 159 

PaiiGa-bhutas, 463 

Paficasiddhdntikd, 445 

Pandurang, Dr. Atmaram, 52S 

Panini, 473 

Pantheism, Vedic, 44 

Pantheon, female element in, 33-4 

Paxamatman and Hari, 361 

Paramesvara, 412 

Parasara, 120—3 

Parasurama, 403 

Paror-tantra, 211 

Par^tar, 120 

Parikalpita, 211 

Parikarmanas, 257 

Pari'i’rajakas, 153 

ParmdYtha-saiya, 208 

Parmenides, 140 

ParSva, 139 

Parydydrthika-^iaya, 142 
Parydyas, 141 
Paid, and Paiu, 370 
Patahjali, 254, 256, 464 
Pati, 370 
PaySsi, 133* 158 

Perception, and IMlmaihsa, 260-1; and 
Nyaya-Vaiiesika, 221 
Persomfication, 35 
Phallus worship, 37 

Philosophers, grades of, and Madhva, 335 
Philosophy, definition of, 13; its earliest 
sources, 16-20; growth in, 6; historical 
treatment of, 13-16; and religion, iS, 
21, 23; of Bhdgavata, 123-9; schools 
of, in Malidbhdrata, 87; in Rdmdyana, 
^6-7; of Vi^}j>u-puydna, 120—3 
Physics, Indian, 460-2 

Physiology and Ancient India. 466-S 
TT, 436, 452 

Place Value Notation, 432“3 
Planets, and Ancient India, 446-7 
Plant physiology and Ancient India, 46S-9 
Plato, 21-2. 24, 72, 109 
Play, Divine, see if 75 
Pleasure, and Carvakas, 136-7 
Plotinus, 3S5-6; and VaUabha, 356 
Poetry, 482-3 ^ 

Poisons and Ancient India, 403—4 
Politics, contemporary Indian, 530-2 
Polity in Artha-idstra and Smyti, 111-16 
Prahddna, 364 
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Pnijap.iH, -i-Ip .j'/p 3^"^* 
rntjHft, aiul SiMi^-cliao, 57O 
a-pCirum-itil, 5W1 
/’Hi/iK/.sa, ,187. .|<)|, .pn, .|ii, -417 
/Vf/A'#//, .|.‘>S (>; in <)8, <)4>: in 

ICpirh, 8t>; and ^aiva-Siddhanla, 375; 
and t^akla, 4t)0 10; and Stliiikliya, 243, 
-144, 50, l^ikhs, 5U>, .«)i7 

37<> 

/Vf/«u7«a(s), joL, 1, (»4: anti 

i'aitaiiya, 331 )-(jo 
3-:3 

ruipafti, 317, Jig 20 
riaillian.VSainaj, 

ri.isan^ika, -S05 

ria.sastaprulap ^it) 
ruitytih^sit, Jho-i 

f'nwtihtf, 33-1 

I *1 iiK ip.ilitu'h, Indian, 488 
riiiu*ip]<\s, ill N('o-(%inlni i.unsm, 370 1 
/'lu/ffitltt, l-tJ 

HtiirtlOnvti, 1H2 3 
rntaiia-'Kassapa, 133, 130 
i-n) 

Purandara, 133 

Part' r.aiui St'hnnl. nf C'lunap 333, 37/; nl 
japaiip 6ni, ih>3 4 
113 14 

/Utru^n, til lihtt^HtttUitl (rftrJ, gS, g<i; in ICpic^*. 

Hi>: and i^aiva Huldli.iiila,^ 373J 
S.uiikhyn, -143, 25-s 4; iiinl Dikiis, jifi 
Pnrva-Mhiuiiiiasa, H^s lilrnituro and wnlrrs, 
-55« 

/’«>//. 35-Sr 33J P 355 
Putan.l, r 2 i} 

Pntlnmiana Sutnayafi. 430 
Psnhci, 24 

Pylha/joras, n>, 21, 24 

kjnadirZyah, Uu*vdariva, 44)0, 5og 

Unrtifi, 4«>o, 4<M^ -PH; anti NVfdli-lTUali, 

304 

Kadlia, 333 

Kadhakrishnan, Pi*nf,, 205, 213, 333 (» 

3dC) 

430; and Saiitkhya, 244, 240, 231 
l^ajpnt rlaink «r8H 
liama, 81 

Kamukrisltna Missinn, 529-30 
Katnananda, 320 

Kanulimja, 2*88, 305-“2i; atal ATualiiu 
tht)ii|[«iit, 308; aucl Kadhakiislman, 
335 

RawlyaNd, 73 82 

/^^/.s '«/474 -3, 470 

Mil, 353 

i\*astlyiwnf 4t>3"“5 
Kalicmalism in jainiKm, ufH 
148 

Kavaiya, 210 

Knal Bcin^. in Mxislim thouf^litu 3to 
Boali&itic l<laalisxn, 3H6 

Kdulily, Ultimate, and Caitanya, 360 3; 
ami riii-k'ai, 582*3; and Mnslnn 


niyslirism, 400 3<»o; in Pifydnus, iZ2] 
ami S<lkla, ^4*»*1‘3 p 4'^^7; ''^en|:>-clian, 

373 t); aiulSiklus, 3ir>-iS;in Uptnu.sads, 
02 3 

Ki'birth, siv Keincai naiiini 
KotU'inption, in lluLldlli^,Iu, and 

V’aijjiiava, 31S 
Koinitns in India, 3 2g 

Krinrarii.itioii, 38; ami IbuUUiisiUp lOo, 
103-4; and ('Ini In, 387; in UpiDtiscuh] 
(u>; in IVf/r/.s, 30 

Htdoast', from im'arnatinti, 103 4. Sro also 

Kc 4 if»i(>np and (Ml \ akasp 133 (»; ant! Chinese 
tln»n|dd, 3S8; in iUlr//^?/l/^f7rrtA/, g-s-j; 
in Pf 47 HtfVtnui, 78 t»; and plulosojdiy, 
18, 21. 23 

Krlippions, unity td, 33; S, 340 1; and 
IMuslnns, 301 2 

l^opindm lituip ]diysiolo|L;v id, aiul AiU'ii'iil 
India, 4(>/ g^ 

Kc\olatioii. and i^iklis. si3 

Kt'voliiliitn, and C'hiiU'sr tlion/«ldp 3Sg 

Kovolutinnaiy movrimnit, ni India, 330 1 

A/; Pf r/fi, f\is\ 31 

Kin i MatIrn, jsj b 

Kioi.sn, 584 *5 

Nlti, 4S3 

Kitual, •ism, in Pliin.g S04; m Mahfih/tdyata, 
83 u: and r//>t^;/;'»rff/.s, 3/; Pfv/n, 32. 
S4*t" alsti StU ntu’o aiul Wifna 
i<iiu\ tr.iya, 110 
l<<iatovl/tdl, tib 

Kouss<mu, and llwaiiR ('htiiif;-! Isi, 331) 
Koyoop Joaiali, 73 
l,^*ablia, 130 

Puis, 3!, 40, 43; and p\«^ni'ulturt', 4(»g 

WiO 45 p 45 p d 7 » t 

Kulxm, W.dter, 72 

Knilia,^37; and Siv.i, 371 

Km Ira JrSiva, *13, *14 

Kiinii, aiul Icibal, 344, 345 

Kupa, 14)8 

Knvyaka, 4S3 

Sahara, 239 

.*iah(ia, 224, 23(1 S, 2i)i 

lUuhMaHt aiul inusir, 484 
i^roatioTip oulor ol, 421 2 
StJtfn, (>03 

Sairitit 4 fn 4 U<fa, 3(^2, 334 

Sa(‘riru*t', 17J; and (^pujiiyNh, 37. Soo also 
Kitiial and Va/fut 
Hudanaruln, 133 
SadilSiva, 374, 4tiS 
Sndhana, 313 -tS 
Suhtlhfi, 400 
Sairhb, (>oo 
SailtiicUlTn Annuli, 4<>2 
Saint, Sikh (Udinitioii of, 321 
Saivaisni and Sfuitkara, 291 
Saiva-sithliianta, 3<>, 300-70 
Saiyod Ahmed, Maulvi, 537, 538 
Sa/ial{ 4 , 376, 4ig 
Sakha re. Prof., 395- (> 
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Sdk^in, 296, 323-4 

6akta, 401-25; its literature, 403-4; 
Saktaism, 291—2 

^ahti, 359 . 393 - 5 . 398, 413, 413, 421; and 
Ghosh, 534 
Sakti-napdta, 37S 

Salvation, and Krishnamurti, 533; and 
Radhakrishnan, 535-6: and 6ikhs, 
522-5 

Samddhi, 257, 411—12 
Sdmdnya, 226 
Sdmdnya-lahsaxLa, 235 
Samdpatii^ 154 
Samavavdya, 227 

^amkara, 36, 103, 142, 213, 272-84; and 
Buddhism, 283-4; and Muslim thought, 
508; and Radhakrishnan, 535; and Sri 
Ramakrishna, 529; and Upani^ads, 56, 
65; and Vallabha, 356 
Sariikaravarman, 439 

Samkhya, 19, 20, 34, 48, 87-88, 89, 94, losn; 
its antiquity, literature and writers, 
242—3; and Bhagavad Gltd, 98, gg; in 
Puydv>aSt 122, 124; and Yoga, 256-7 
Sariikhya-Patafijali system, 458-60 
Sammitlyas, 190 
Santnydsa, 38, 100 
Sa>imydsin, no 

Samsdra, 351, 583. 587, 588; and Jainism, 

145 

Samskdras, 160-1 
Sanivit, 362, 363, 404-6, 416 
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